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Omnes  homines  artern  medicam  nosse  oportet. Sapientiee  cogrii- 

tionem  medicinae  sororem  ac  coutubernalem  esse  puto. 

V Hippocrates. 

•i  ' , f 

Primoque  medendi  scientia,  sapientise  par  habebatur. R^tiona- 

lem  quidern  puto  medicinam  esse  debere.  Ceesus. 

• * * . 

Quemadinodum  sanitas  omnium  rerum  pretium  excedit,  omnisque 
licitatis  fundamentum  est,  ita  scientia  vitae  ac  sanitatis  tuendae 
omnium  nobilissima,  omnibusque  horninibus  commendatissima  esse 
debet.  Hoffman. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  various  editions  which  have  appeared  of 
Dr.  Buchan’s  Domestic  Medicine  are  in  many  respects 
deficient  and  imperfect.  Where  selections  are  made  in 
them  from  modern  writers,  these  selections  do  not  incor- 
porate either  with  the  manner  or  views  of  this  author. 
Dr.  Buchan  wrote  as  he  spoke,  in  that  familiar  and 
easy  style,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  meanest 
capacity  to  mistake  his  meaning  ; and  it  is  this  happy 
talent  has  given  a charm  and  interest  to  his  writings, 
which  will  make  them  always  last.  The  object  ot  the 
present  enlarged  edition  is  to  render  it  complete  as  his 
own;  and  where  any  practical  subjects  of  importance  are 
omitted,  these  additions  and  alterations' are  made  from 
his  own  publications.  The  principal  additions  made 
by  Dr.  Buchan  to  his  Domestic  Medicine,  in  his  own 
life-time,  were  his  Chapter  on  Mineral  Waters,  and  on 
Cold  Bathing.  Previous  to  the  first  publication  of  it  he 
had  digested  it  with  much  care,  and  the  alterations 
were  only  such  as  arose  from  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  a few  subjects.  His  plan  of  cure  by  regimen 
and  simple  means  did  not  admit  those  bold  plans  of 
innovation  proper  for  professional  works,  and  which 
are  often  taken  up  without  sufficient  experience,  to 
the  injury  of  thousands  of  the  community.  It  was 
the  fatal  consequences  so  frequently  arising  from  the 
experiments  of  innovators  that  made  the  late  ce- 
lebrated Dr.  Cullen  often  repeat,  “ that  though  it 
was  a common  observation,  that  the  grave  concealed 
the  faults  of  physicians,  he  could  say  their  own 
consciences  concealed  many  more/”  Dr.  Buchan’s 
mode  of  practice  is  totally  opposite  to  this,  and  no  way 
liable  to  a similar  imputation.  His  lessons  are  directed 
to  follow  the  steps  of  Nature,  to  assist  her  by  gentle 
means,  and  to  trust  to  regimen  more  than  to  active  me- 
dical powers,  in  arresting  the  progress  and  restoring  the 
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ravages  of  disease.  It  is  on  this  account  the  present 
edition  is  enriched  with  a correct  list  of  medicines,  and 
their  doses  and  preparations,  all  of  the  most  simple 
kind,  that  they  may  be  easily  called  forth,  and,  like 
the  tools  of  the  workman,  properly  arranged,  may  be 
applied  readily  to  use. 

The  present  edition  claims  a superiority  over  every 
other  that  has  appeared, as  being  peculiarly  Dr.  Buchan’s 
own,  without  introducing  supposed  improvements 
from  any  other  pen.  The  Editors  have,  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment,  made  him  supply  his  own  omissions 
and  defects,  which  are  blit  few  in  number.  This  will  be 
particularly  seen  by  themany  valuable  and  highly  in- 
teresting extracts,  made  from  his  Advice  to  Mothers, 
which  claims  the  most  particular  attention  of  all  those 
females  who  aspire  at  this  endearing  title,  and  who 
make  the  health , strength , and  beauty  of  their  children, 
their  most  anxious  care  and  solicitude.  It  is  also,  in 
order  to  render  it  still  more  valuable,  enriched  with 
some  useful  engravings,  illustrative  of  important  sub- 
jects ; one  is  d \ iew  of  the  splendid  Electrical  Machine 
of  Mr.  Lowndes,  of  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  the 
largest  in  this  country,  and  the  most  successful  yet 
employed  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  It  has  properly 
a place  in  his  work,  as,  under  Dr.  Buchan’s  auspices, 
Mr.  Lowndes  first  began  his  career  of  medical  practice. 
Electricity,  formerly  applied  at  random,  without  at- 
tention to  correct  principle,  has,  in  the  hands  of  this 
gentleman,  been  brought  to  greater  practical  utility  and 
certainty  in  the  cure  of  diseases  than  before  his  time. 
It  is  singularly  striking,  and,  the  Editors  hope,  fe- 
licitous, in  this  edition,  that  it  makes  its  appearance 
from  No.  52,  Paternoster-row,  the  place  of  the  wor- 
thy Doctor’s  residence  and  practice  for  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life.  The  memoirs  of  this  celebrated 
physician,  whose  long  life  was  devoted  entirely  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  (composed  by  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,)  with  which  this  work  is  accompanied,  it  is 
presumed  will  be  found  truly  interesting  to  his  ad- 
mirers, and  to  the  public  in  general. 
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If  utility  of  character,  and  an  anxious  solicitude  for  the  best  inte- 
restsof  mankind,  entitle  to  public  approbation  and  public  confidence, 
the  memory  of  no  one  has  a claim  to  be  recorded  with  higher  respect 
and  veneration  on  both  these  accounts  than  the  “ Author  of  the  Do- 
mestic Medicine.”  To  render  man  better  acquainted  with  himself, 
to  root  out  popular  prejudices,  which  time  and  authority  had  sanc- 
tioned, to  the  misery  of  the  human  race,  were  the  great  objects  of 
his  useful  life.  The  expansion  of  medical  science,  and  the  benefit 
of  society  connected  with  it,  formed  the  prominent  leatures  of  his 
professional  character.  The  rapid  and  extended  sale  of  his  works, 
both  iu  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  is  the  best  proof  that  the 
community  at  large  have  felt  the  full  impression  of  his  humane  and 
liberal  views;  and  as  his  Domestic  Medicine,  in  particular,  is  known 
almost  to  every  person,  being  considered  the  family  guardian  of 
health,  as  the  Scriptures  are  of  morals*,  the  life  of  one  who  has  ex- 
cited universal  attention  and  inteiest  cannot  fail  to  prove  a subject 
of  moment  to  every  reader. 

Dr.  Buchan  was  born  at  Ancram,  a small  town  in  Roxburghshire, 
in  Scotland  (which  gives  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian),  in  the  year  1729.  He  was  descended  of  a family  jvhich 
enjoyed  a small  paternal  inheritance  of  their  own,  and  added  to  their 
fortune  by  rentiug  a considerable  portion  of  land  besides.  It  was, 
perhaps,  this  recollection  of  his  early  days,  that  has  made  him  descant 
so  much  in  favour  of  agricultural  pursuits  in  his  works*  His  family, 
like  most  others  in  that  part  of  the  country,  were  attached  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  driven  to  Holland  during  the  reign  of  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts,  fcom  which  they  again  returned  on  the  Revolution.  The 
pride  of  the  Scots  yeomanry  is  in  nothing  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  desire  they  possess  to  breed  their  sons  to  what  are  termed  genteel 
professions.  The  church  and  physic  are  accordingly  their  introduc- 
tions to  life,  and  in  both  these  departments  the  individuals  of  that 

* The  Doctor,  in  his  Domestic  Medicine,  treating  on  the  human  passions,  says 
of  religion,  “It  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  person  of  a dejected  mind  should 
“ eifioy  health.  Life  may,  indeed,  be  dragged  out  for  a few  years  ; but  whoever 
“ would  live  to  a good  old  age  must  be  good-humoured  and  cheerful : therefore 
“ those  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  recommend  religion  to  others  should  bv 
“ aware  of  dwelling  too  much  on  gloomy  subjects.  That  peace  and  tranquillity 
“ of  mind  which  true  religion  is  calculated  to  inspire  is  a more  powerful  argu- 
“ ment  in  its  favour  than  all  the  terrors  that  can  be  uttered.  Terrors,  indeed, 

may  deter  men  from  outward  acts  of  wickedness,  but  can  never  inspire  them 

with  that  love  of  God  and  real  goodness  of  heart  in  which  alone  true  religion 
“ consists,1’ 
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nation  have  made  a distinguished  figure.  Dr.  Buchan,  though  he 
shewed  early  a predilection  for  medicine,  was  intended  hy  his  family 
for  the  church.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh to  study  divinity  ; but  this  did  not  suit  the  bent  of  his  genius, 
which  first  displayed  an  attachment  to  mathematical  studies,  in 
which  he  made  so  great  a proficiency  as  to  be  soon  able  to  act  as 
preceptor  to  his  fellow-students  in  these  branches  of  philosophy. 
These  pursuits  even  claimed  his  attachment  at  an  advanced  period 
of  his  life  ; and  when  the  celebrated  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  Lecturer  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  died,  to  prove  the  high  opinion  he  entertained 
of  the  Doctor’s  acquirements  on  this  Subject,  he  bequeathed  to  him 
his  elegant  and  instructive  apparatus,  with  which  the  Doctor  gave 
several  courses  of  lectures  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  attended  by  the 
first  literati  and  scientific  characters  of  that  metropolis. 

Some  years  after  Dr.  Buchan’s  residence  at  the  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, he  dedicated  himself  solely  to  t'qe  pursuit  of  medicine,  intend- 
ing it  as  his  future  professional  occupation.  This  was  a fortunate 
event  tor  mankind,  by  the  liberal  views  he  has  taken  of  a science  so 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  society,  and  from  which  he  has  withdrawn 
that  mystery  and  concealment  which  envelope  it  as  a profession. 
His  example  has  been  since  followed  by  others  ; but  he  has  the  merit 
of  being  the  first  who  unlocked  the  secrets  of  the  healing  art,  in 
order  to  make  man  better  acquainted  with  himself,  and  to  enable 
him  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  to  which  his  nature  is  at  all  times 
unavoidably  subjected. 

The  talents  Dr.  Buchan  displayed  as  a student  gained  him  a 
familiar  intercourse  with  all  the  Edinburgh  professors,  and  with  none 
more  so  than  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  so  distinguished  for  the  same 
humane  and  benevolent  ideas  of  medicine  as  our  author.  On  finishing 
his  studies,  his  first  settlement  as  a physician  was  in  Yorkshire,  where 
he  connected  himself  in  business  with  a felloW-student ; and  it  was 
while  here  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  elected  to  the  charge  of  an 
extensive  foundling  hospital,  supported  by  Parliament,  after  a meri- 
torious competition  with  ten  other  candidates,  to  all  of  whom  he  was 
preferred.  His  charge  at  Ackworth  laid  the  foundation  of  his  very 
great  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  children  ; and  the  result  of  his 
experience  on  that  subject  he  delivered,  in  the  form  of  an  inaugu- 
ral dissertation,  when  lie  took  his  degree  of  physician  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  a dissertation  then  much  admired,  and  which 
was  afterwards  transferred  into  his  Domestic  Medicine,  under  the 
head  of  “ The  Management  and  Diseases  of  Infancy.”  This  part  ol 
his  work  he  used  to  consider  himself  as  the  most  useful,  and  the 
maxims  of  it  have  certainly  tended  much  to  remove  some  ol  those 
popular  prejudices  of  mothers  and  nurses  so  fatal  to  this  early  period 
of  life.  A strong  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  him  in  a case  of  a favou- 
rite son,  related  in  his  “ Advice  to  Mothers,”  which  we  shall  here 
insert. 

“ Edward  Watkinson,”  the  Doctor  observes,  “ was  the  only  son 
of,  a country  clergyman,  of  amiable  manners  and  sound  learning, 
but  of  a recluse  turn  of  mind.  The  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
London  tradesman,  and  had  been  educated  with  extreme  delicacy  : 
she  naturally  pursued  the  same  line  of  conduct  towards  her  own 
child,  and  her  fond  husband  was  too  much  under  the  influen.ee  ol 
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the  like  fatal  weakness.  Many  a child  is  spoiled  by  the  indulgence 
of  one  parent:  in  the  case  now  before  us,  both  concurred  to  produce 
that  enervating  effect.  For  sometime  after  his  birth.  Master  Neddy 
was  reckoned  a promising  boy.  When  I first^snw  him  he  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  but,  to  judge  by  his  look,  one  would  have  sup- 
posed him  to  have  been  eighty  ! Flis  face  was  long,  pale,  and  deeply 
furrowed  with  wrinkles  ; his  eyes  were  sunk  in  their  sockets , iiis 
teeth  quite  decayed  ; his  nose  and  chin  almost  touched  each  other; 
his  breast  narrow  and  prominent;  his  body  twisted;  his  legs  like 
spindles;  his  hands  and  fingers  approaching  nearly  to  the  form  of 
a bird’s  claws  : in  short,  his  whole  figure  exhibited  the  truly  pitiable 
appearance  of  a very  old  man,  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years 
and  infirmities  into  the  grave. 

“ It  was  at  Midsummer  1 paid  my  first  visit;  I then  found  him 
wrapped  up  in  a clothing  sufficient  tor  the  rigours  of  a Lapland  win- 
ter, and  eo  closely  muffled,  that  one  could  hardly  see  the  tip  of  his 
noi.e.  He  wore  several  pair  of  stockings;  his  gloves  were  double, 
and  reached  his  elbows;  and,  to  complete  the  absurdity  of  his  dress, 
he  w as  tightly  laced  in  stays.  Though  armed  in  this  manner  at  all 
points,  he  seldom  peeped  out  of  doors  except  in  the  dog-days,  and 
then  ventured  no  further  than  the  church,  which  was  only  forty 
paces  from  his  father’s  house.  I believe  this  wras  the  most  distant 
excursion  he  ever  made ; and  the  extraordinary  attempt  was  always 
accompanied  w'ith  peculiar  care,  and  many'  additional  preservatives 
from  cold.  The  eye  of  his  parents  might  be  truly  said  to  watch  over 
him  uot  only  by  day  but  by  night  also,  as  he  slept  in  the  same  bed 
with  them,  having  never  been  permitted  to  lie  alone,  lest  he  should 
throw  the  clothes  off,  or  feel  the  want  of  any  immediate  assistance. 
It  did  not  once  occur  to  his  father  or  mother  that  all  the  inconve- 
niences which  they  so  much  dreaded  could  not  be  half  so  injurious 
as  the  relaxing  atmosphere  of  a warm  bed,  surrounded  by  close  cur- 
tains, and  impregnated  with  the  noxious  effluvia  from  their  lungs 
and  bodies.  His  food  and  drink  were  of  the  weakest  quality;  always 
administered  warm,  and  by  weight  and  measure.  When  I recom- 
mended a more  nourishing  diet,  and  a little  generous  wine,  1 was 
told  that  the  strongest  thing  Master  Neddy  had  ever  taken  was 
chicken  water;  and  that  they  durst  not  venture  on  wine  or  animal 
food,  for  fear  of  a fever.  Thus  was  the  poor  lad  reduced  almost  to 
a skeleton,  through  the  silly  apprehension  of  a disease  of  which  he 
was  not  susceptible.  Nature  w'as  in  him  too  weak  to  spread  a hectic 
flush  even  fora  moment  over  his  countenance,  which  had  acquired 
the  colour  of  a parboiled  chicken  : all  his  vital  powers  were  languid, 
ami  even  his  speech  resembled  the  squeaking  of  a bird  more  than 
the  voice  of  a man.  W hen  I spoke  of  exercise,  I was  told  he  took 
a walk  every  tine  day  in  the  hall,  and  that  was  deemed  sufficient,  for 
one  of  his  delicate  constitution.  1 mentioned  a horse — the  mother 
was  frightened  at  the  very  name  of  so  dangerous  an  animal.  On  teil- 
ing  her  that  I owed  the  firmness  and  vigour  of  my  own  constitution 
to  riding  every  day,  she  began  to  think  there  might  he  something 
specific  in  it. ; and  she  therefore  consented  to  the  purchase  of  a little 
horse.  But,  tame  as  the  creature  was,  it  did  not  quiet  the  mother's 
alarms.  Muster  Neddy,  though  plaeed  upon  the  pony’s  back,  was 
not  entrusted  with  the  reins;  these  were  given  in  charge  to  a maid- 
servant, who  led  the  horse  round  the  orchard,  wdiile  the  cautious 
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ridel’  fastened  both  hands  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle;  and  the 
father  walking  on  one  side,  and  the  mother  on  the  other,  held  him 
fast  by  the  legs,  lest  he  might  be  brought  to  the  ground  b)  any  sud- 
den start  of  his  high-mettled  racer.  This  exhibition  was  too  ridicu- 
lous not  to  excite  the  laughter  of  the  neighbours,  which  soon  put  an 
end  to  M aster  T\  eddy’s  equestrian  exercise.  The  timidity  of  a 
youth  thus  brought  up  is  more  easily  conceived  than  described; 
fearful  of  every  thing,  he  would  run  from  the  most  inoffensive  ani- 
mal as  if  he  had  been  pursued  by  a lion  or  tiger.  Improper  food, 
tight  or  oppressive  clothing,  and  want  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  have 
in  their  turn  proved  destructive  to  thousands.  This  young  man  fell 
a victim  to  them  all ; and  it  would  have  been  a miracle,  indeed,  had 
he  survived  their  combined  influence.  He  died  without  a groan,  or 
any  mark  of  disease  except  premature  old  age,  the  machine  being 
fairly  worn  Qut  before  he  completed  his  21st  year.  His  death  proved 
fatal  to  both  his  parents,  whose  lives  were  closely  bound  up  in  that 
of  the  lad. 

“ The  father  had  perceived  his  own  error,  but  not  before  it  was  too 
late.  On  reading  my  Inaugural  Dissertation , which  was  then  pub- 
lished in  Latin,  he  sent  for  me,  and  begged  I w'ould  endeavour  to 
save  his  son.  The  youth,  alas  ! was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  my  most 
zealous  efforts  : I could  only  witness  the  certainty  ol  his  fate.  Me- 
dicine was  of  as  little  use  to  him  as  consolation  to  his  afflicted 
parents.  The  bitterness  of  their  grief  was  increased  by  self-reproach  ; 
and  friendship  exerted  her  soothing  voice  in  vain.  The  father  on  his 
death-bed  conjured  me  to  translate  my  Dissertation  into  English,  as 
he  thought  it  might  be  of  infinite  service  to  mankind.  My  com- 
pliance with  this  request  gave  rise  to  the  “Domestic  Medicine,” 
of  which  that  essay  on  the  means  of  preserving  the  lives  of  children 
constitutes  the  first,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  best,  chapter.” 

This  case  the  Doctor  had  always  much  satisfaction  in  relating,  as 
shewing  the  necessity  for  the  removal  of  popular  prejudice  on  such 
an  important  subject. 

It  was  during  his  visit  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  take  his  degree, 
that  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  lady,  Miss  Peters,  who  after- 
wards became  the  object  of  his  matrimonial  choice.  With  this  lady  he 
received  what  was  considered  not  a bad  Scots  fortune,  and  through 
her  he  formed  also  some  respectable  connexions.  They  lived  together 
at  Ackworth  till  the  establishment  he  superintended  was  disconti- 
nued ; and  here  too  his  eldest  son  was  born.  The  experiment  made  by 
Parliament,  in  regard  to  foundling  hospitals,  it  is  said,  did  not  an- 
swer their  expectation  ; and  the  support  being  withdrawn  by  them, 
the  fabric,  of  course,  fell  to  decay.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
the  return  of  Dr.  Buchan  to  the  Scots  metropolis,  where  he  com- 
menced his  career  of  practice,  and  where,  in  the  course  of  his  inter- 
vals of  leisure,  he  composed  his  Domestic  Medicine.  This  cele- 
brated work  first  appeared  in  the  year  1770,  and  was  addressed  to 
Sir  John  Pringle,  then  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  pub- 
lished, as  he  informs  us,  against  the  opinion  of  his  most  respectable 
friends  of  the  faculty,  who  considered  it  would  produce  a rupture 
between  him  and  his  professional  brethren.  This  was  certainly  one 
effect  of  it;  but  the  feelings  of  interest  had  no  influence  in 
Dr.  Buchan’s  mind  over  what  he  considered  public  duty  and  public 
benefit.  This  he  soon  in  some  degree  had  experience  of ; for  the  Pro- 
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fessorship  of  Medicine,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  having  be- 
come vacant,  he  s*ood  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  appoint- 
ment. The  preference  on  this  occasion  was  given  to  his  friend, 
Dr.  Gregory,  and  the  choice  Dr.  Buchan  did  not  complain  of,  as  his 
competitor  united  with  highly  respectable  talents  all  those  good 
qualities  which  ornament  human  nature. 

The  publication  of  his  Domestic  Medicine  soon  rapidly  diffused 
Dr.  Buchan’s  reputation  as  a popular  physician;  but,  in  the  confined 
circle  of  professional  intercourse  which  Edinburgh  atfoids,  he  found 
his  situation  not  the  most  pleasant.  He  was  viewed  with  that  jea- 
lous} which  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  his  desire  for  the 
improvement  of  science,  naturally  created  in  the  minds  of  those< 
solely  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  trade  ; and,  after  a few  years,  finding 
his  extent  of  practice  circumscribed,  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune 
on  the  wide  th  atre  of  the  London  metropolis.  The  success  he  here 
met  with  at  first  was  very  flattering  to  his  expectations;  but 
Dr.  Buchan  was  not  bred  in  the  school  of  rigid  severity  ; he  was  fond 
of  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  in  these  he  gave  a truce 
to  business;  ambitious  of  exercising  his  profession  rather  for  the 
purposes  of  benevolence,  than  sticking  closely  to  its  duties  for  the 
acquisition  of  wealth. 

As  a practical  physician,  Dr.  Buchan  was  guided  by  a close 
adherence  to  experience.  He  despised  the  idle  reasonings  of  spe- 
culation on  a science  where  facts  alone  should  hold  the  sway ; and 
his  works  are,  therefore,  a detail  of  what  time  and  opportunity 
had  shewn  him  was  really  useful : hence  his  maxims  may  be  always 
trusted  to.  It  is  the  impression  of  this  on  the  minds  of  the  public 
that  has  rendered  the  sale  of  his  Domestic  Medicine  so  extensive; 
upwards  of  twenty  very  large  editions  of  it  have  been  called  for  since 
the  time  of  its  first  publication  ; it  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one  in 
America,  and  it  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  language  in 
Europe.  Highly  as  it  is  prized  in  this  country,  the  Continent  seems 
to  have  surpassed  us  in  their  respect  for  its  author;  and  a strong 
proof  we  have  of  this  in  the  very  handsome  expression  of  her  sense 
of  its  merit  evinced  by  the  late  Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia.  This 
sovereign,  the  liberal  patroness  of  talents  of  every  description,  trans- 
mitted to  the  author  of  the  Domestic  Medicine  a large  gold  medal- 
lion of  value,  as  a mark  of  her  esteem,  by  the  hands  of  her  Chan- 
cellor, Osterman,  whose  letter  on  this  occasion  we  have  faithfully 
copied,  as  follows : — 1 

St.  Petersbourg,  ce  30  Janvier,  1788. 

I/Imperatriee,  mon  auguste  Souveraine,  m’u  charge  de  vous  te- 
moigner  en  son  nom,  Monsieur,  combien  elle  vous  a su,  gre  de 
l’ouvrage  interes&ant,  que  vous  ven£s  de  lui  adresser.  Sa  Mujeste 
Imperiale  se  fera  toujours  un  plaisir  de  man i fester  & chaque  occasion 
le  cas  qu’elle  fait  des  lettres  et  de  ceux  qui  les  professent  avec  autant 
de  distinction  que  vous  Monsieur.  J’ai  ordre  de  sa  part  de  vous 
envoyer  la  ci-jointe  medaille  com  me  line  marque  plus  particuliere 
de  son  estime.  F,u  meme  terns  je  mVmpresse  il  vous  assurer  des 
sentimens  de  la  parfaite  consideration,  avec  laquelle  j’ai  I’honneur 
d’etre.  Monsieur, 

Votre  tres-humble  et  tres-obeissant  serviteur, 

Mr.  Buch  an,  4 Edinbourg.  C.  J.  D’OSTERMAN, 
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(translation.) 

St.  Petersburgh,  30th  January  1788. 

The  Empress,  my  august  Sovereign,  has  charged  me,  Sir,  to 
assure  you,  in  her  name,  how  much  she  has  been  delighted  with  \our 
interesting  work,  addressed  to  her.  Her  Imperial  Majesty  will  always 
fee!  a pleasure  in  taking  every  opportunity  of  shewing  the  interest 
she  has  in  literature,  and  particularly  in  those  who  cultivate  it  with 
so  much  utility  and  reputation  as  you,  Sir.  I am  ordered  by  her  to 
transmit  you  the  medal  that  accompanies  this,  as  a still  further  mark 
of  her  esteem.  At  the  same  time  i embrace  this  opportunity  to 
assure  you  of  the  sentiments  of  high  consideration  with  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  mostdiumble  and  most  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  C.  J.  D’OSTERMAN. 

(Addressed)  Mr.  Buchan,  Edinburgh. 

But  the  Domestic  Medicine  was  not  the  only  one  of  Dr.  Buchan’s 
publications.  He  had  not  been  long  in  London  till  lie  marked  the 
dreadful  consequences  which  attend  the  practice  of  empiricism  in 
the  metropolis  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease.  The  young  and 
unwary,  anxious  to  conceal  their  situation,  and  quickly  to  get  rid 
of  what  is  often  but  a trifling  evil,  misled  by  the  impositions  of 
public  advertisements,  consign  themselves  to  the  hands  of  ignorance 
and  unprincipled  deception.  Here  their  miseries  are  augmented, 
their  health  destroyed,  and  their  purse  and  constitution  both  drained, 
before  they  lind  out  their  woeful  mistake.  With  a view  to  warn 
the  victims  of -such  mal-practice  of  the  dangers  they  run,  and  to 
point  out  the  most  rational  method  of  cure,  he  wrote  his  “ Treatise, 
on  the  Venereal  Disease.”  The  subject  he  has  pursued  in  the  same 
popular  manner  as  in  his  Domestic  Medicine,  and  the  work  has  cer- 
tainly been  productive  of  much  benetit  to  the  young  and  imprudent 
part  of  society.  This  and  the  Domestic  Medicine  may  be  consi- 
dered as  his  two  chief  works;  but  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
gave  some  further  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  Treatment  of 
Children;  and  also  on  mothers,  under  the  title  of  “ Advice  to 
Mothers  on  their  own  Health,  and  on  the  Means  of  promoting  the 
Health,  Strength,  and  Beauty  of  their  Offspring.”  Thus  he  may- 
be said  to 'have,  returned  to  the  favourite  topic  of  his  youth.  Yet 
this  work,  though  containing  many  excellent  remarks,  is  written  in 
a manner  more  diffuse  than  any  of  the  others,  and  docs  not  possess 
the  same  value  and  practical  importance. 

Having  thus  traced  the  leading  traits  of  Dr.  Buchan’s  history  as  a 
physician,  let  us  next  consider  his  character  as  a man.  No  one  pos- 
sessed in  a higher  degree  the  principles  of  benevolence  and  good* 
will.  Alive  to  the  better  feelings  of  the  heart,  he  was  an  enemy  to 
none  but  apothecaries,  whom  he  viewed  as  a serious  injury  to  the 
profession,  by  degrading  it  to  the  level  of  a trade.  His  ear  was 
ever  open  to  the  tale  of  distress,  and  his  hand  never  withheld  its  aid 
to  suffering  humanity,  even  beyond  what  his  pecuniary  circum- 
stances could  admit.  As  his  heart  was  ever  ready  to  expand,  he 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  society  with  much  relish,  and  he  brought 
into  it  that  good  humour  and  conviviality  which  made  his  company 
always  courted.  His  manners  were  pleasing  and  familiar,-  and  his 
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conversation  was  enlivened  with  a fund  of  well-chosen  anecdote, 
which  never  failed  to  delight  his  company:  to  these  prepossessing 
qualities  he  added  a mind  well  stored  with  classical  learning,  the 
acquirements  of  his  early  youth,  which  he  retained  and  applied  with 
much  judgment  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  This  turn  of  mind 
made  him  always  prefer  the  society  of  the  young;  and  in  order  to 
enjoy  it,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  tixed  his  residence  near 
the  Chapter  Coffee-house,  a place  frequented  at  one  period  by 
many  of  the  tirst  literary  and  medical  characters.  Here  he  enjoyed 
himself  when  not  occupied  in  business,  and  to  those  who  frequented 
it  he  formed  a most  important  and  valuable  acquisition : he  may 
be  said,  through  life,  to  have  been  one  “ who  held  the  even  tenoar 
of  his  way.”  His  days  were  protracted  to  a late  period,  being,  when 
he  died,  no  less  than  seventy-six  ; and  during  this  lengthened  time 
be  had  known  little  either  of  sickness  or  bodily  infirmity.  At  length 
he  felt  the  decay  of  his  frame  approach,  and  symptoms  of  water  in 
the  chest  shewed  themselves  : -sensible  of  the  event,  he  spoke  of  it 
with  the  calmness  of  a philosopher,  and  neither  murmured  nor  com- 
plained from  any  sufferings  he  felt.  So  completely  did  he  retain 
his  faculties  to  the  last,  that  lie  was  abroad  the  very  day  on  which 
he  died.  In  the  evening  of  that  day,  feeling  himself  weak  and  ex- 
hausted, he  had-  reclined  on  a sofa,  and  in  the  attempt  to  reach  his  ' 
bed  he  suddenly  expired,  after  talking  in  his  usual  placid  manner 
but  a few  minutes  before.  Thus,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  the 
Inst  end  of  that  man  was  peace  ; no  confinement  had  imbittered  his 
final  hours,  or  barred  him  from  his  usual  pursuits : he  had  also  that 
super-eminent  felicity  of  his  intellectual  powers  remaining  unim- 
paired and  collected  to  the  end. 


In  person.  Dr.  Buchan’s  appearance  was  no  less  prepossessing  than 
the  leading  features  of  his  mind:  his  countenance  was  dignified  and 
commanding,  but  tempered  by  the  mild  expression  of  his  eye, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  acute  and  penetrating;  his  nose  was  a 
fine  aqualine,  and  rendered  the  contour  of  his  face  very  happy  for 
the  delineation  of  the  painter;  his  figure  was  strong  and  well-pro- 
portioned, and  bore,  till  within  two  or  three  years  of  his  death,  the 
marks  of  vigour  and  pristine  soundness.  When  his  head  became 
silvered  by  age,  he  was  one  of  those  impressive  figures  which  no  one 
could  approach  without  feelings  of  respect,  mixed  with  sentiments 
of  regard  : dignity  and  grace  were  at  this  period  of  his  life  haopily 
blended  in  his  appearance. 

The  acquirements  of  Dr.  Buchan’s  mind  were  not  confined  solely 
either  to  medical  or  philosophical  studies  ; the  elegant  art  of  poetry 
he  had  occasionally  courted  with  success,  ancjl  some  of  his  produc- 
tions of  this  class  are  at  present  in  the  hands  of  his  friends.  One  plea- 
sure of  his  life,  which  marked  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition, 
was  a desire  to  patronise  the  young  who  were  launching  into  the 
world.  By  his  advice  and  assistance  many  were  placed  in  comfort- 
able situations,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  attained;  it 
was  by  his  suggestion  Mr.  Lowndes,  of  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  was 
first  induced  to  commence  the  pursuit  of  medical  electricity,  which 
».  las  since  carried  on  with  such  astonishing  success  in  the  cure 

° * ‘^-ases,  and  rendered  it  a valuable  appendage  to  practical  medi- 
cine. ° 1 
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The  disinterestedness  of  Dr.  Buchan’s  temper,  after  what  has 
been  observed,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  descant  on.  We  can- 
not omit,  however,  mentioning-  it  on  one  occasion.  He  was  one  of 
those  in  the  late  years  of  scarcity  particularly  consulted  by  Govern- 
ment on  the  means  of  bettering  the  diet  of  the  poor,  so  as  to  unite 
sufficient  nourishment  with  economy.  On  this  subject  he  not  only 
gave  a number  of  valuable  suggestions,  but  published  a pamphlet  of 
instructions  for  this  purpose,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  His  manners  were  too  mild  and  philanthropic 
tor  the  interior  of  a court,  and  he  used  to  complain  that  at  one  time 
even  royal  ears  had  been  shut  against  him. 

The  liberality  which  distinguished  Dr.  Buchan’s  character  did 
not  forsake  him  in  his  religious  principles.  His  parental  education 
had  bred  him  originally  in  the  severe  discipline  of  Calvin,  but  which 
his  residence  at  the  University  effectually  changed.  Against  church 
establishments  he  always  inveighed:  he  considered  religion  as  a feel- 
ing of  the  heart,  to  the  practice  of  which  every  man  himself  was 
competent.  Thus  he  reasoned  as  a philosopher — he  acted  as  a phi- 
lanthropist. His  exit  shewed  the  conviction  of  his  understanding 
on  this  subject ; for  he  bore  no  apprehension  of  death  when  he  found 
the  approach  of  it,  but  shewed  the  same  serenity  of  temper  which 
distinguished  him  through  life  : this  could  not  arise  from  the  weak- 
ness of  false  pride,  but  from  the  thorough  impression  of  a firm  cul- 
tivated mind. 

Dr.  Buchan  left  behind  him  a son  and  a daughter:  the  former  is 
bred  to  the  profession,  and  a member  of  the  London  College  of  Phy- 
sicians ; he  inherits  the  abilities  of  his  father,  and  is  a man  of  great 
professional  information  : several  productions  have  appeared  from 
his  pen  which  do  him  infinite  credit.  His  daughter  is  unmarried, 
and  resides  with  her  brother,  in  Percy-street,  Rathborne-place. 

Dr.  Buchan’s  death  happened,  we  observed,  on  the  25th  February', 
1805,  and  on  the  6th  of  March  his  remains  were  interred  with  pro- 
per funeral  solemnity  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster-abbeyT,  near 
to  those  of  Sir  R.  Jebb,  whose  professional  sentiments  and  conduct 
differed  widely  frfim  that  of  our  author.  On  this  occasion  every  re- 
spect was  paid  byr  Dr.  Vincent  to  the  memory  of  a mau  the  friend 
of  the  human  race,  and  a liberality  displayed  by  him  which  does 
credit  to  his  character.  The  corpse  was  followed  by  none  but  friends, 
feeling  in  a proper  manner  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
worth  of  the  remains  they  were  consigning  to  their  last  mansion.  A 
bust  and  tablet  have  since  been  erected  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, sacred  to  the  memory  of  this  celebrated  physician,  from  which 
an  engraving  is  now  taken,  and  forms  the  frontispiece  of  this  work. 


PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE; 


OR, 

ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS, 


T HE  works  of  Dr.  Buchan  form  a system  of  Domestic 
Medicine  peculiarly  his  own.  They  were  written,  as 
we  have  observed,  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  were 
meant  to  embrace  the  various  circumstances  and  situ- 
ations of  society,  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  their 
health,  and  the  cure  of  their  diseases.  Had  he  lived 
longer,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  arranged  them  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  as  his  work  on  Mothers  is  only 
an  amplification  of  part  of  those  subjects  which  were 
first  given  in  the  Domestic  Medicine.  As  a preliminary 
to  the  present  edition  of  that  work,  a few  extracts  will 
be  proper  from  his  last  Treatise;  for  the  health  and  dis- 
eases of  the  Mother  are  naturally  entailed  on  the  off- 
spring, and  form  the  foundation  of  every  system  that 
aims  at  the  preservation  of  health  on  a general  scale. 

On  the  importance  of  the  mother  in  the  scale  of  so- 
ciety. “ The  more  I reflect,- ” says  Dr.  Buchan,  “ on  the 
situation  of  the  mother,  the  more  1 am  struck  with  the 
extent  of  her  powers,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  her 
services.  In  the  language  of  love,  women  are  called 
angels:  but  this  is  a weak  and  a silly  compliment;  they 
approach  nearer  to  our  ideas  of  the  Deity  : they  not  only 
create,  but  sustain  their  creation,  and  hold  its  future 
destiny  in  their  hands:  every  man  is  what  his  mother 
has  made  him,  and  to  her  he  must  be  indebted  for  the 
greatest  blessings  in  life,  a healthy  and  vigorous  con- 
stitution. But  while  1 speak  of  the  dignity  of  the  fe- 
male character,  it  must  be  understood,  that  by  a mother 
I do  not  mean  the  woman  who  merely  brings  a child 
into  the  world,  but  she  who  faithfully  discharges  the 
duties  of  a parent, — whose  chief  concern  is  the  well- 
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being  of  her  infant, — and  who  feels  all  her  cares  amply 
repaid  by  its  growth  and  activity.  No  subsequent  en- 
deavours can  remedy  or  correct  the  evils  occasioned  by 
a mother's  negligence;  and  the  skill  of  the  physician  is 
exerted  in  vain  to  mend  what  she,  through  ignorance  or 
inattention,  may  have  unfortunately  marred.” 

“ One  of  the  objects  I have  in  view  is  to  relieve  mo- 
thers from  groundless  fears, — to  teach  them  how  to. pre- 
vent diseases  that  are  almost  always  the  consequences 
of  mismanagement ; to  inspire  them  with  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  proper  nursing,  and  with  strong  prejudices 
against  the  use  of  medicines,  which  do  mischief  twenty 
times  for  once  that  they  do  good.” 

An  attachment  to  quackery  unfortunately  distinguishes 
most  of  the  female  sex;  “ but  quackery,  in  the  nursery,” 
says  Dr.  Buchan,  “ is  not  the  only  error  I shall  endea- 
vour to  undeceive  mothers  in.  The  Avant  of  proper  in- 
structions, at  an  early  period  of  life,  betrays  them  into  a 
variety  of  fatal  mistakes  respecting  their  oavii  health,  as 
well  as  that  of  their  children.  These  mistakes,  and  the 
means  of  rectifying  them,  form  a considerable  part  of  the 
following  work.  The  language  is  adapted  to  every  ca- 
pacity, it  being  of  consequence  that  every  Avoman  should 
understand  it ; and  the  rules  laid  down  are  practicable  in 
every  condition,  except  that  of  cheerless  poverty.  With 
the  hope  of  removing  this  exception,  I shall  point  out 
the  most  effectual  method  of  assisting  women  so  cir- 
cumstanced; and  I do  not  knoAv  any  manner,  in  which 
humanity,  charity,  and  patriotism,  can  be  more  laudably 
exerted,  or  even  a part  of  the  public  revenue  more  use- 
fully employed,  than  in  enabling  mothers  to  bring  up  a 
healthy  and  hardy  race  of  men,  fit  to  earn  their  liveli- 
hood by  useful  employments,  and  to  defend  their  coun- 
try in  the  hour  of  danger !” 

The  danger  of  female  fashions.  “ T hew  Oman,”  says  the 
Doctor,  “ who  feels  a laudable  Avish  to  look  Avell,  and  to 
be  so  in  reality,  must  place  no  confidence  in  the  silly 
doctrines,  or  the  deceitful  arts,  of  fashion.  She  must 
consult  nature  and  reason,  and  seek  for  beauty  in  the 
temple  of  health  ; if  she  looks  for  it  elsewhere,  she  will 
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experience  the  most  mortifying  disappointment : her 
charms  will  fade  ; her  constitution  will  be1  rained  ; her 
husband’s  love  will  vanish  with  her  shadowy  attrac- 
tions; and  her  nuptial  bed  will  be  unfruitful,  or  cursed 
with  a puny  race,  the  hapless  victims  of  a mother’s  im- 
prudence. She  cannot  transmit  to  her  children  what 
she  does  not  herself  possess;  weakness  and  disease  are 
entailed  upon  her  posterity ; and,  even  in  the  midst  of 
wedded  joys,  the  hopes  of  a healthy  and  vigorous  issue 
are  blasted"  for  ever.” 

On  the  necessity  of  air , exercise , and  cleanliness. 

“ Pure  air  and  moderate  exercise,”  says  the  Doctor, 

are  not  of  less  importance  than  food  and  drink.  Wo- 
men are  much  confined  by  their  domestic  employments 
and  sedentary  pursuits ; for  this  very  reason  they  ought 
to  go  out  frequently,  and  take  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
not  in  a close  carriage,  but  on  foot  or  on  horseback. 

“ It  may  seem  a little  strange  that  I should  think  it 
in  any  sort  necessary  to  recommend  cleanliness  to  the 
fair  sex : I am  far  from  intending  to  convey  the  most 
distant  insinuation  of  their  negligence  in  this  respect;  I 
only  wish  to  heighten  their  ideas  of  its  utility,  and  to 
point  out  further  methods  of  increasing  its  benefits. 
They  are  rather  too  sparing  of  water,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  its  injuring  the  skin,  or  giving  it  a disagreeable 
roughness.  This  is  a great  mistake.  Pure  water  may 
be  truly  considered  as  a fountain  of  health,  and  its  fre- 
quent use  is  the  best  means  of  improving  the  skin,  and 
of  strengthening  the  whole  frame.  As  a preservative  of 
health,  cold  water  is  far  more  bracing  and  more  invigo- 
rating than  warm,  though  the  latter  may  be  often  advi- 
sable in  cases  of  particular  infirmity,  indisposition,  or 
disease.  v" 

“ All  women  of  delicacy  and  good  sense  are  suffi- 
ciently attentive  to  remove  any  outward  soil  or  visible 
dirt  from  their  persons  ; but  they  do  not  ail  know  that  a 
vapour,  too  fine  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  is  constantly 
issuing  from  the  pores,  the  little  orifices  or  mouths  of 
which  must  therefore  be  kept  clean  and  unobstructed, 
for  the  same  reason  the  linen  and  inferior  articles  of 
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dress  should  be  often  changed,  as  they  become  irnpreg* 
nated  with  the  perspirable  matter,  and,  when  foul,  would 
not  only  prevent  the  escape  of  any  more,  but  would  even 
have  a part  ol  what  they  had  received  re-absorbed  by 
the  skin,  and  thrown  back  into  the  system.  The  whole 
dress  also  should  be  loose,  and  as  light  as  may  be  found 
consistent  with  due  warmth,  so  as  not  to  increase  per- 
spiration too  much  by  its  heaviness,  nor  to  check  either 
that  or  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  by  its  pressure.” 

On  the  necessity  of  cheerfulness.  Dr.  Buchan  says, 
“ Cheerfulness,  and  good  humour,  has  the  happiest  in- 
fluence on  the  body  and  mind  ; it  gives  a salutary  inir 
pulse  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  keeps  all  the  vital 
organs  in  easy  and  agreeable  play,  renders  the  outward 
deportment  highly  pleasing,  while  the  perpetual  sun- 
shine within  spreads  a fascinating  loveliness  over  the 
countenance.  Its  opposite,  peevishness,  or  ill  humour, 
imbitters  life,  saps  the  constitution,  and  is  more  fatal  to 
beauty  than  the  small-pox,  because  its  ravages  are  more 
certain,  more  disgusting,  and  more  permanent. 

“ Such  are  the  chief  points  1 wish  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  women  before  marriage.  Objects  of  so  much 
importance  in  every  stage  or  period  of  life  are  deserving 
of  peculiar  regard  when  an  union  of  the  sexes  is  pro- 
posed. It  is  little  short  of  intentional  murder,  on  the 
part  of  a weak,  languid,  nervous,  or  deformed  woman,  to 
approach  the  marriage  bed.  Improper  passions  may  urge 
her  to  become  a wife  ; but  she  is  v holly  unfit  to  become 
a mother.  She  risks  her  own  life;  she  disappoints  the 
natural  wishes  of  her  husband;  and,  should  she  have 
children,  her  puny  sickly  offspring  will  have  little  cause 
to  thank  her  for  their  wretched  existence.  The  evil  is 
i).ot  confined  to  her  own  family;  society  at  large  is  ma- 
terially injured;  its  well-being  depends  on  the  vigour  of 
the  members  that  compose  it;  and  universal  experience 
has  fully  proved  that  the  frame  of  a husbandman  or  a 
hero  is  not  to  be  moulded  or  cherished  in  the  womb  of 
debility,  and  that  the  bold  eagle  will  never  be  brought 
forth  by  the  timid  dove.” 

The  Doctor , on  the  choice  of  a husband,  says , “ Hav* 
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]ng  endeavoured  to  prove  that  health  is  so  indispensable 
a Requisite  in  females  before  marriage,  they  may  well 
suppose  that  1 deem  it  no  less  necessary  in  the  other 
sex  I am  always  sorry  to  see  that  precious  blessing 
sacrificed  in  an  alliance  with  infirmity,  or  youth  and 
beauty  consigned  to  the  frozen  arms  of  age.  Misery 
must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  unnatural 
matches.  But  I fear  that  my  remonstrances  will  have 
little  effect  in  restraining  the  undue  exercise  of  parental 
authority,  or  in  attempting  to  open  the  eyes  of  a woman 
to  her  certain  destruction  when  she  suffers  herself 
to  be  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  riches,  or  charmed  by 
the  sound  of  an  empty  title.” 

The  Doctor  then  proceeds  to  state  the  horrid  crime  of 
producing  abortion . “ The  unnatural  mother,”  says  he, 
“is  not  always  the  only  monster  concerned  in  those  scenes 
of  horror : her  base  seducer  is  too  often  the  adviser  of 
the  desperate  resolution,  and  crowns  his  guilty  joys  with 
double  murder ! Another  ruffian,  some  male  or  female 
practitioner  in  midwifery,  is  also  engaged  in  the  hellish 
plot,  and  lends  a hand  to  perpetrate  the  foul  deed,  alike 
regardless  of  the  mother’s  danger,  and  deaf  to  the  cries 
of  infant  blood  ! I never  heard  without  shuddering  any 
advertisement  of  temporary  retreats,  or  pretended  ac- 
commodations for  pregnant  ladies ; I always  view  it  as 
a wicked  allurement  to  unfortunate  women,  and  as  a 
daring  hint  from  some  ready  assassin  of  innocence.  It 
is  not  long  since  one  of  those  wretches  was  convicted  of 
killing  both  mother  and  child ; and  I have  myself  seen 
a great  number  of  embryos  exhibited  by  a man,  who,  I 
firmly  believe,  obtained  them  this  way.  The  dread  of 
public  shame  or  of  private  scorn,  though  no  excuse  for 
murder,  may  urge  the  victim  of  seduction  to  commit  a 
crime  at  once  so  abominable  and  so  dangerous.  But  is 
it  possible  that  a married  woman  should  madly  and 
wickedly  attempt  to  procure  abortion,  merely  from  an 
apprehension  of  a large  family,  or  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children?  Can  she  hope  to 
taste  the  joys,  and  yet  destroy  the  fruits,  of  love  ? What 
£ frantic  idea! — The  same  poison  puts  an  end  to  both. 
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And  in  vain  does  she  flatter  herself  that  her  guilt  is  con- 
cealed, or  that  no  law  exists  to  punish  it.  The  laws  of 
nature  are  never  violated  with  impunity,  and,  in  the 
cases  alluded  to,  the  criminal  is  made  at  once  to  feel 
the  horrors  of  late  remorse,  and  the  keenest  pangs  of  a 
torn,  disordered,  and  incurable  frame.  But  suppose  that 
a miscarriage  brought  about  by  such  detestable  means 
did  not  endanger  the  health  and  life  of  the  mother : sup- 
pose that  an  act  held  in  such  just  abhorrence,  both  by 
earth  and  Heaven,  could  possibly  escape  punishment  : 
suppose  a woman  deaf  to  the  cries  of  nature,  incapable 
of  tender  emotions,  and  fearless  of  any  immediate  suf- 
ferings  in  her  own  person  : I have  one  argument  more 
to  make  her  stop  her  murderous  hand  ; perhaps  the  em- 
bryo, which  she  is  now  going  to  destroy,  would,  if 
cherished  in  her  womb,  and  afterwards  reared  with  due 
attention,  prove  the  sweetest  comfort  of  her  future  years, 
and  repay  all  her  maternal  care  with  boundless  grati- 
tude. It  maybe  a daughter  to  nurse  her  in  her  old  age, 
or  a son  to  swell  her  heart  with  joy  at  his  honourable  and 
successful  career  in  life.” 

On  proper  conduct  during  pregnancy.  The  Doctor  says, 
on  this  important  subject,  that  “ Cheerfulness,  or  good 
humour,  is  superior  to  all  other  considerations.  In  this 
state,  more  than  in  any  other,  the  changes  of  bodily 
health  seem  to  be  almost  wholly  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  mind  ; and  the  mother  appears  well  or 
ill  according  as  she  gives  way  to  pleasant  or  to  fretful 
emotions.  1 admire  that  fragment  of  ancient  history  in 
which  we  are  informed  that  the  eastern  sages,  while 
their  wives  were  pregnant,  took  qire  to  keep  them  con- 
stant^ tranquil  and  cheerful  by  sweet  and  innocent 
amusements,  to  the  end  that,  from  the  mother’s  womb,  the 
fruit  might  receive  no  impressions  but  whatwere  pleasing, 
mild,  and  agreeable  to  order.  So  fine  a lesson  of  wis- 
dom, and  of  parental  as  well  as  conjugal  love  and  duty, 
cannot  be  too  closely  studied,  or  too  diligently  carried 
into  practice,  by  the  husband  who  sets  any  value  on  his 
wife's  health, — who  wishes  to  secure  her  affection  and 
gratitude, — and  who  pants  for  the  exquisite  happiness  of 
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beino-  the  father  of  a lively,  well-formed,  and  vigorous 

child.  > 

“ It  is  during  pregnancy,  also,  that  every  woman 

should  be  doubly  attentive  to  preserve  the  utmost  sweet- 
ness and  serenity  of  temper,— to  dispel  the  glooms  of 
fear  and  melancholy, — to  calm  the  rising  gusts  of  anger, 
and  to  keep  every  other  unruly  passion  or  desire  under 
the  steady  control  of  mildness  and  reason.  The  joy  of 
becoming  a mother,  and  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting a fond  husband  with  the  dearest  pledge  oi  mu- 
tual love,  ought  naturally  to  increase  her  cheerfulness, 
and  would  certainly  produce  that  effect,  were  not  these 
emotions  too  often  checked  by  a false  alarm  at  the  fan- 
cied danger  of  her  situation.  It  is  therefore  ot  the 
utmost  importance  to  convince  her  that  her  terrors  are 
groundless  ; that  pregnancy  is  not  a state  of  infirmity  or 
danger,  but  affords  the  strongest  presumption  of  health 
and  security ; — that  the  few  instances  she  may  have 
known  of  miscarriage  or  of  death  were  owing  to  the 
improper  conduct  of  the  women  themselves,  besides 
being  too  inconsiderable  to  be  compared  with  the  count- 
less millions  of  persons  in  the  like  condition,  who  enjoy 
both  then  and  afterwards  a greater  degree  of  health  than 
they  ever  before  experienced; — and,  lastly,  that  the 
changes  she  feels  in  herself,  and  her  quick  perceptions 
of  uneasiness,  are  not  symptoms  of  weakness,  but  the 
consequences  of  an. increased  sensibility  of  her  womb, 
and  timely  warnings  of  the  effects  of  indiscretion  or 
intemperance. 

44  As  soon  as  a woman  begins  to  consult  her  caprice, 
instead  of  attending  to  nature,  she  i$  sure  to  be  en- 
couraged in  absurdity  by  old  nurses  or  old  gossips,  who 
take  a delight  in  amusing  her  credulity  by  the  relation 
of  many  wonderful  and  alarming  injuries,  said  to  have 
been  done  to  children,  through  the  unsatisfied  desires  of 
their  mothers. 

44  I he  doctrine  of  imagination,  like  every  thing  found- 
ed in  absurdity,  confutes  itself  by  being  carried  too  far. 
l he  same  power  of  marking  or  disfiguring  of  a child  is 
ascribed  to  the  sudden  terrors  and  the  ungrateful  crav- 
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ings  of  pregnant  women.  The  abettors  of  this  doctrine 
are  not  even  content  with  a few  specks  or  blemishes  on 
the  skin,  but  maintain  that  the  mother’s  imagination 
may  take  off  a leg  or  an  arm,  or  even  fracture  eyery 
bone  in  the  child’s  body.  I have  seen  a child  bom 
without  a head;  but  it  was  not  alleged  that  the.  mo- 
ther had  been  present  at  the  beheading  of  any  person,  or 
had  ever  been  frightened  by  the  spectacle  of  a human 
body  deprived  of  its  head.  If  shocking  sights  of  this  kind 
could  have  produced  such  effects,  how  many  headless 
babes  had  Teen  born  in  France  during  Robespierre’s 
reign  of  terror ! 

“ It  cannot  be  supposed  that  I look  upon  frightful  ob- 
jects, scenes  of  horror,  or  any  other  causes  of  a sudden 
shock,  as  matters  of  indifference.  On  the  contrary,  I 
would  have  them  very  carefully  avoided,  as  they  have 
often  caused  abortipn,or  otherwise  injured  the  health  of 
both  the  mother  and  the  child,  though  they  cannot  dis- 
colour the  skin,  derange  the  limbs,  or  alter  the  shape  of 
the  latter.  It  is  from  this  silly  apprehension,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  fright,  that  I wish  to  relieve  the  minds  of 
. credulous  and  timid  poor  women,  who  may  do  them- 
selves a real  injury  by  the  dread  of  an  imaginary  evil. 

“ I hope,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  deemed  needlessly 
severe  to  recommend,  in  the  early  period  of  pregnancy, 
a becoming  check  on  absurd  and  pernicious  desires,  and 
a moderate  use  of  such  things  as  have  been  always  found 
to  agree  with  the  stomach  and  constitution.  I do  not 
insist  upon  a total  change  from  former  modes  of  living  ; 
but,  unless  the  appetite  be  very  much  vitiated,  it  will 
direct  women  to  what  is  most  proper  and  salutary.” 

“ While  I am  thus  tracing  the  boundaries  of  rational 
indulgence,  which  should  not  be  overstepped  by  those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  command  every  gratifica- 
tion, I see  also  the  necessity  of  some  admonitions  to 
women  whose  narrow  circumstances  may  appear  to  re- 
quire no  additional  restraint.  It  has  been  very  truly 
observed,  that,  in  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  especially 
in  great  cities,  we  often  meet  with  a sort  of  luxury  more 
baneful  than  any  which  prevails  in  high  life, — a luxury 
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that  consists  in  the  immoderate  use  of  strong  liquors  ; 
to  which  the  miscarriages,  the  fevers,  and  the  death  of 
so  many  poor  married  women,  in  London  and  othei  po- 
pulous towns,  must  be  ascribed.  There  is  nothing,  in 
fact,  so  pernicious  to  the  mother,  and  to  the  foetus  in 
her  womb,  as  drinking  ardent  spirits,  especially  when 
carried  to  excess.  It  is  administring  poison  to  the  em- 
bryo, and  is  certainly  a species  ot  murder. 

“ Women  in  the  country,  who  follow  very  hard  occu- 
pations, feel  no  inconvenience  from  their  usual  employ- 
ments in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  and  require  no 
indulgence  but  a little  abatement  of  their  usual  toil  when 
they  become  unwieldy.  They  know  nothing  of  artificial 
precepts,  which  would  teach  them  to  invert  the  order 
of  nature.  Temperance  and  moderate  exercise,  proper 
methods  of  labour  and  of  rest,  the  country  air,  and  the 
cheering  influence  of  a contented  mind,  ensure  to  them 
the  continuance  of  health  in  every  stage,  an  exemption 
from  the  common  diseases  of  pregnancy,  an  easy  lying- 
in,  and  a speedy  recovery  from  childbed.  The  vigour 
also  of  their  offspring  is  justly  proverbial.” 

On  the  article  of  female  dress,  the  Doctor  concludes 
in  the  following  impressive  language  : — “ To  sum  up  in 
a few  words  the-  chief  part  of  my  advice  to  pregnant 
women,  and  to  the  fair  sex  in  general,  I need  use  but  a 
single  assertion,  that  a flowing  dress,  sustained  by  the 
shoulders,  and  gently  compressed  by  a zone  round  the 
middle,  with  only  as  much  tightness  as  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  clothes  in  contact  with  the  body,  ever  was, 
and  ever  will  be,  the  most  healthy,  comfortable,  and 
truly  elegant  habit,  that  females  can  wear,  or  fancy 
invent.” 

Upon  the  important  subject  of  Pursing  and  rearing  of 
children,  and  the  injury  done  to  them  by  the  unneces- 
sary use  of  medicines,  the  Doctor  writes  with  great 
energy,  and  the  following  extracts  are  particularly  re- 
commended to  the  serious  attention  of  all  parents. 

“ Of  all  the  absurdities  that  prevail  in  the  treatment 
of  infante,”  says  he,  “ there  is  none  so  grossly  repugnant 
to  common  sense  as  the  phrenzy  of  giving  them  physic 
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x on  the  poor  babes,  who,  to  make  his  chariot  roll,  must 
swallow  drugs  every  day  ! Yet,  such  is  the  infatuation 
of  mothers,  that,  if  this  be  not  done,  they  think  their 
children  neglected,  and  dismiss  one  apothecary  to  make 
way  for  another,  who  administers  medicines  with  a 
more  liberal,  or  rather  a more  destructive,  hand.” 

“ Would  you  have  mankind  return  to  all  their  natural 
duties,”  says  the  eloquent  Rousseau,  “ begin  with 
mothers  of  families  ; you  will  be  astonished  at  the  change 
this  will  produce.  Should  mothers  condescend  to  nurse 
their  own  children , manners  would  form  themselves  : the 
sentiment  of  nature  would  revive  in  our  hearts ; the 
state  would  be  repeopled ; this  principal  point,  this  alone 
would  reunite  every  thing.  A taste  for  the  charms  of 
domestic  life  is  the  best  antidote  against  corruption  of 
manners.  When  a family  is  all  lively  and  animated, 
domestic  concerns  afford  the  most  delightful  occupation 
to  a woman,  and  the  most  agreeable  amusement  to  a 
man.  From  the  correction  of  this  one  abuse  will  soon 
result  a general  reformation  : nature  will  quickly  re- 
assume all  her  rights : let  wives  once  again  become 
mothers  ; and  the  men  will  presently  again  become 
fathers  and  husbands.”  To  this  sketch,  from  so  great 
a master,  Dr.  Buchan  adds,  “ that  the  happy  con- 
sequences of  such  a reform  would  be  no  less  striking- 
in  a medical  than  in  a moral  point  of  view.  A stop 
would  be  put  to  the  cruel  ravages  of  death  in  early  life. 
The  loner  catalogue  of  infantile  affliction  would  almost 
become  a blank,  or  contain  nothing  to  excite  alarm. 
Every  child,  invigorated  by  his  mother’s  milk,  would, 
like  the  young  Hercules,  have  force  sufficient  to 
strangle  in  his  cradle  any  serpents  that  might  assail  him. 
Occasional  illness  would  be  to  him  only  part  of  a neces- 
sary course  of  discipline,  to  inure  him  betimes  to  bear 
pain  with  manly  fortitude.  In  short,  health,  strength 
and  beauty,  would  take  place  of  puniness,  deformity, 
and  disease  ; society  would  be  renovated,  and  man,  in- 
stead of  dwindling  away,  as  he  now  does,  by  a gradual 
degeneracy,  would  soon  rise  to  the  original  perfection  of 
his  nature.” 


PART  I. 


OF  THE 

GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASES. 
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CHAP.  I.  ' 

OF  CHILDREN. 

* 

THE  better  to  trace  diseases  from  their  original 
causes,  we  shall  take  a view  of  the  common  treat- 
ment of  mankind  in  the  state  of  infancy.  In  this  pe- 
riod of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a good  or  bad 
constitution  are  generally  laid  : it  is  therefore  of  impor- 
tance, that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with  the  vari- 
ous causes  which  may  injure  the  health  of  their  off- 
spring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  registers  of  the  dead,  that 
almost  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great  Britain 
die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many,  indeed,  this 
may  appear  a natural  evil ; but  on  due  examination  it 
will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own  creating.  Were 
the  death  of  infants  a natural  evil,  other  animals  would 
be  as  liable  to  die  young  as  man  ; but  this  we  find  is  by 
no  means  the  case. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  man,  notwithstanding  his 
superior  reason,  should  fall  so  short  of  other  animals 
in  the  management  of  his  young:  but  our  surprise  will 
soon  cease,  ifweconsider  thatbrutes,  guided  by  instinct, 
never  err  in  this  respect;  while  man,  trusting  solely  to 
art,  is  seldom  right.  Were  a catalogue  of  those  infants 
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who  perish  annually  by  art  alone  exhibited  to  public 
view,  it  would  astonish  most  people. 

If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children, 
others  must  be  employed  for  that  purpose:  these  will 
always  endeavour  to  recommend  themselves  by  the 
appearance  of  extraordinary  skill  and  address.  By  this 
means  such  a number  of  unnecessary  and  destructive 
articles  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet,  clothing, 
&c.  of  infants,  that  it  is  no  wonder  so  many  of  them 
perish. 

Nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  a mother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own  child, 
or  who  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  is  proper  to 
be  done  for  it.  If  we  search  Nature  throughout,  we 
cannot  find  a parallel  to  this.  Every  other  animal  is 
the  nurse  of  its  own  offspring,  and  they  thrive  accord- 
ingly. Were  the  brutes  to  bring  up  their  young  by 
proxy,  they  would  share  the  same  fate  with  those  of 
the  human  species. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impose  it  as  a task  upon 
every  mother  to  suckle  her  own  child.  This,  whatever 
speculative  writers  may  allege,  is  in  some  cases  imprac- 
ticable, and  would  inevitably  prove  destructive  both 
to  the  mother  and  child.  Women  of  delicate  consti- 
tutions, subject  to  hysteric  fits,  or  other  nervous  af- 
fections, make  very  bad  nurses:  and  these  complaints 
are  now  so  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a woman  *of 
fashion  free  from  them  ; such  women,  therefore,  sup- 
posing them  willing,  are  often  unable  to  suckle  their 
own  children. 

Almost  every  mother  would  be  in  a condition  to 
give  suck,  did  mankind  live  agreeably  to  Nature  ; but 
whoever  considers  how  far  many  mothers  deviate  from 
her  dictates,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  some  of  them 
unable  to  perform  that  necessary  office.  Mothers  who 
do  not  eata  sufficient  quantity  of  solid  food,  nor  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  free  air. and  exercise,  can  neither  have 
wholesomejuices  themselves,  nor  afford  proper  nourish- 
ment to  an  infant.  Hence  children  who  are  suckled 
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by  delicate  women,  either  die  young,  or  continue  weak 
and  sickly  all  their  lives. 

When  vve  say  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a con- 
dition to  suckle  their  own  children,  we  would  not  be 
understood  as  discouraging  that  practice.  Every  mo- 
ther who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  so  tender  and 
agreeable  an  office'*.  But,  suppose  it  to  be  out  of  her 
power,  she  may,  nevertheless,  be  of  great  service  to  her 
child.  The  business  of  nursing  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  giving  suck.  To  a woman  who  abounds  with 
milk,  this  is  the  easiest  part  of  it.  Numberless  other 
offices  are  necessary  for  a child,  which  the  mother 
ought  at  least  to  see  done. 

A mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  as 
soon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  sole  care  of  an  hireling,  hardly 
deserves  that  name.  A child,  by  being  brought  up 
under  the  mother’s  eye,  not  only  secures  her  affection, 
but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a parent’s  care, 
though  it  be  suckled  by  another.  How  can  a mother 
be  better  employed  than  in  superintending  the  nursery  ? 
This  is  at  once  the  most  delightful  and  important 
office  ; yet  the  most  trivial  business  or  insipid  amuse- 
ments are  often  preferred  to  it ! A strong  proof  both  of 
the  bad  taste  and  wrong  education  of  modern  females. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not  be- 
stowed in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  children 
to  those  whom  Nature  has  designed  for  mothers. 
This,  instead  of  being  made  the  principal,  is  seldom 
considered  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it  any 

* Many  advautages._wot.ild  ariseto  society,  as  well  as  to  individuals, 
from  mothers  suckling  their  own  children.  It  would  prevent  the 
temptation  which  the  poor  women  are  laid  under  of  abandoning 
their  children  to  suckle  those  of  the  rich  for  the  sake  of  gain  ; by 
which  means  society  loses  many  of  its  useful  members,  and  mothers 
become  in  some  sense  the  murderers  of  their  own  offspring.  I am 
sure  1 speak  within  the  truth  when  I say  that  not  one  in  twenty  of 
those  children  live,  who  are  thus  abandoned  by  their  mothers.  For 
this  reason  no  mother  should  be  allowed  to  suckle  another’s  child, 
till  her  own  is  either  dead  or  tit  to  be  weaned.  A regulation  of  this 
kind  would  save  many  lives  among  the  poorer  sort,  and  could  do  no 
hurt  to  the  rich,  as  most  women  wl^o  make  good  nurses,  are  able  to 
suckle  two  children  in  succession  upon  the  same  milk. 
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wonder,  when  females  so  educated  come  to  be  mothers, 
that  they  should  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  duties  be- 
longing to  that  character?  However  strange  it  may 
appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers,  and 
those  of  fashion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they  have 
brought  a child  into  the  world,  of  what  is  to  be  done 
for  it,  as  the  infant  itself.  Indeed,  the  most  ignorant 
of  the  sex  are  generally  reckoned  most  knowing  in  the 
business  of  nursing.  Hence,  sensible  people  become 
the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  superstition ; and  the 
nursing  of  children,  instead  of  being  conducted  by 
reason,  is  the  result  of  whim  and  caprice  *. 

W ere  the  time  that  is  generally  spent  by  females  in 
the  acquisition  of  trifling  accomplishments,  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children  ; how  to 
dress  them  so  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motions  ; how  to  feed  them  with  wholesome  and  nou- 
rishing food ; how  to  exercise  their  tender  bodies,  so  as 
best  to  promote  their  growth  and  strength  ; were  these 
made  the  objects  of  female  instruction,  mankind  would 
derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  it.  But  while  the 
education  of  females  implies  little  more  than  what  re- 
lates to  dress  and  public  shew,  we  have  nothing  to  ex- 
pect from  them  but  ignorance  even  in  the  most  impor- 
tant concerns. 

Did  mothers  reflect  on  their  own  importance,  and  lay 
it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
informing  themselves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe  to 
their  infant  offspring.  It  is  their  province,  not  only  to 
form  the  body,  but  also  to  give  the  mind  its  most  early 
bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in  their  power  to  make 
men  healthy  or  valetudinary,  useful  in  life,  or  the  pests 
of  society. 

* Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  historian,  complains  greatly  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard  to  the 
care  of  their  offspring.  He  says,  that  in  former  times,  the  greatest 
women  in  Rome  used  to  account  it  their  chief  glory  to  keep  the 
house  and  attend  their  children  ; but  that  now  the  young  infant 
was  committed  to  the  sole  care  of  some  poor  Grecian  wench,  or 
other  menial  servant.  We  are  afraid,  wherever  luxury  and  effe- 
minacy prevail,  there  will  be  too  much  ground  lor  this  complaint. 
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But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  person  concerned  in 
the  management  of  children.  The  father  has  an  equal 
interest  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  assist  in  every 
thing  that  respects  either  the  improvement  of  the 
body  or  mind. 

It  is  pity  that  the  men  shouldbeso  inattentive  to  this 
matter,  their  negligence  is  one  reason  why  females 
know  so  little  of  it.  W omen  will  ever  be  desirous  to  ex- 
cel in  such  accomplishments  as  recommend  them  to  the 
other  sex.  But  men  generally  keep  at  such  a distance 
from  even  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of 
the  nursery,  that  many  would  reckon  it  an  affront,  were 
they  supposed  to  know  any  thing ofthem.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, with  the  kennel  or  the  stables ; a gentleman  of  the 
first  rank  is  not  ashamed  to  give  directions  concerning 
the  management  of  his  dogs  or  horses,  yet  would  blush 
were  he  surprised  in  performing  the  same  office  for 
that  being  who  derived  its  existence  from  himself,  who 
is  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hopes  of  his 
country. 

Nor  have  physicians  themselves  been  sufficiently  at- 
tentive to  the  management  of  children;  this  has  been 
generally  considered  as  the  sole  province  of  old  women, 
while  men  of  the  first  character  in  physic  have  refused 
to  visit  infants  even  when  sick.  Such  conduct  in  the 
faculty  has  not  only  caused  this  branch  of  medicine  to 
be  neglected,  but  has  also  encouraged  the  other  sex 
to  assume  an  absolute  title  to  prescribe  for  children 
in  the  most  dangerous  diseases.  The  consequence  is, 
that  a physician  is  seldom  called  till  the  good  women 
have  exhausted  all  their  skill ; when  his  attendance 
can  only  serve  to  divide  the  blame,  and  appease  the 
disconsolate  parents. 

Nurses  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  dis- 
eases; but  when  a child  is  taken  ill,  some  person  of 
skill  ought  immediately  to  be  consulted.  The  diseases 
of  children  are  generally  acute,  and  the  least  delay  is 
' dangerous. 

Were  physicians  more  attentive  to  the  diseases  of 
iufants,  they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to  treat 
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them  properly  when  sick,  but  likewise  to  give  useful 
directions  for  their  management  when  well.  The  dis- 
eases of  children  are  by  no  means  so  difficult  to  be 
understood  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  children  can- 
not tell  their  complaints;  but  the  causes  of  them  may 
be  pretty  certainly  discovered  by  observing  the  symp- 
toms, and  putting  proper  questions  to  the  nurses.  Be- 
sides, the  diseases  of  infants  being  less  complicated,  are 
easier  cured  than  those  of  adults  *. 

It  is  really  astonishing,  that  so  little  attention  should 
in  general  be  paid  to  the  preservation  of  infants. 
What  labour  and  expence  are  da..y  bestowed  to  prop 
an  old  tottering  carcase  for  a few  years,  while  thou- 
sands of  those  who  might  be  useful  in  life  perish 
without  being  regarded  ! Mankind  are  too  apt  to  value 
things  according  to  their  present,  not  their  future, 
usefulness.  Though  this  is  of  all  others  the  most 
erroneous  method  of  estimation  ; yet  upon  no  other 
principle  is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  general  in- 
difference with  respect  to  the  death  of  infants. 

Of  diseased  Parents . 

One  great  source  of  the  diseases  of  children  is,  the 
un healthiness  of  parents.  It  would  be  as  rea- 
sonable to  expect  a rich  crop  from  a barren  soil,  as 
that  strong  and  healthy  children  should  be  born  of 
parents  whose  constitutions  have  been  worn  out  with 
intemperance  or  disease. 

An  ingenious  writer  j*  observes,  that  on  the  consti- 
tution of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their  off- 
spring. No  one  who  believes  this  will  be  surprised, 
on  a view  of  the  female  world,  to  find  diseases  and 

* The  common  opinion,  that  the  diseases  of  infants  are  hard  to 
discover  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  physicians  from 
paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they  deserve.  I can,  however, 
from  experience  declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without  foundation: 
and  that  the  diseases  of  infants  are  neither  so  difficult  to  discover, 
nor  so  ill  to  cure',  as  those  of  adults. 

f Rousseau, 
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death  so  frequent  among  children.  A delicate  female, 
brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  stranger  to  exercise 
and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other  slops,  may 
bring  a child  into  the  world,  but  it  will  hardly  be  fit 
to  live.  The  first  blast  of  disease  will  nip  the  tender 
plant  in  the  bud  ; or  should  it  struggle  through  a few 
years’  existence,  its  feeble  frame,  shaken  with  con- 
vulsions from  every  trivial  cause,  will  be  unable  to 
perform  the  common  functions  of  life,  and  prove  a 
burden  to  society. 

if  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers  we  add  the  irregular 
lives  of  fathers,  we  Miall  see  further  cause  to  believe 
that  children  are  often  hurt  by  the  constitution  oftheir 
parents.  A sickly  frame  may  be  originally  induced  by 
hardships  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by  the  latter. 
It  is  impossible  that  a course  of  vice  should  not  spoil 
the  best  constitution  ; and,  did  the  evil  terminate  here, 
it  would  be  a just  punishment  for  the  folly  of  the 
sufferer;  but  when  once  a disease  is  contracted  and 
n vetted  in  the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on  posterity.  What 
a dreadful  inheritance  is  the  gout,  the  scurvy,  or  the 
king’s  evil,  to  transmit  to  our  offspring ! how  happy 
nad  it  been  for  the  heir  of  many  a great  estate  had  he 
been  born  a beggar,  rather  than  to  inherit  his  father’s 
fortunes  at  the  expence  of  inheriting  his  diseases’ 

A person  labouring  under  any  incurable  malady 
ought  not  to  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  shortens  his 
own  life,  but  transmits  misery  to  others;  but  when 
both  parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  scrophula 
the  scurvy,  or  the  like,  the  effects  must  be  still  worse! 
If  such  have  any  issue  they  must  be  miserable  indeed. 

ant  of  attention  to  these  things,  in  forming  connec- 
ons  for  life,  has  rooted  out  more  families  than  plague 

aTformT  fe  SW°rC' ; and  38  lonS  as  the  connection^ 
continued  « rnerCenar>'  views>  the  evil  will  be 

Win? 'martediT«li“n,S  COm,eraned  ki“S  Ardmlamus  for' 

of  propagating  a ra^e’nfT*  W°ma"  ; ^use,  said  they,  instead 

ff  chga„gdingS  “er0eS’  ^ W,'‘  KU  th"  wit1'  « 
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In  our  matrimonial  contracts,  it  is  amazing  so  little 
regard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  object. 
Our  sportsmen  know  that  the  generous  courser  cannot 
be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade,  nor  the  sagacious 
spaniel  out  of  the  snarling  cur.  This  is  settled  upon 
immutable  laws.  The  man  who  marries  a woman  of 
a sickly  constitution,  and  descended  of  unhealthy  pa- 
rents, whatever  his  views  may  be,  cannot  be  said  to 
act  a prudent  part.  A diseased  woman  may  prove 
fertile ; should  this  be  the  case,  the  family  must  become 
an  infirmary;  what  prospect  of  happiness  the  father  of 
such  a family  has,  we  shall  leave  any  one  to  judge  *. 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of 
diseased  parents,  will  require  to  be  nursed  with  greater 
care  than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make 
amends  for  the  defects  of  constitution  : and  it  will 
often  go  a great  length.  A healthy  nurse,  wholesome 
air,  and  sufficient  exercise,  will  do  wonders.  But 
when  these  are  neglected,  little  is  to  be  expected  from 
any  other  quarter.  The  defects  of  constitution  cannot 
be  supplied  by  medicine. 

Those  who  inherit  any  family  disease  ought  to  be 
very  circumspect  intheirmannerofliving.  They  should 
consider  well  the  nature  of  such  disease,  and  guard 
against  it  by  proper  regimen.  It  it  is  certain,  that 
family  diseases  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been  kept 
off  for  one  generation  ; and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  by  persisting  in  the  same  course,  such  diseases 
might  at  length  be  wholly  eradicated.  This  is  a subject 
very  little  regarded,  though  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Family  constitutions  are  as  capable  of  improvement  as 
family  estates  ; and  the  libertine  who  impairs  the  one, 

* The  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cases,  forbid  to  have 
any  manner  of  commerce  with  the  diseased  : and  indeed  to  this  all 
wise  legislators  ought  to  have  a special  regard.  In  some  countries, 
diseased  persons  have  actually  been  forbid  to  marry.  1 his  is  an 
evil  of  a complicated  kind,  a natural  deformity,  a political  mis- 
chief; and,  therefore,  requires  a public  consideration. 
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does  greater  injury  to  his  poflerity  than  the  prodigal 
who  fquanders  away  the  other. 

Of  the  Clothing  of  Children . 

The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  fimple  a matter,  that 
it  is  furprifing  how  any  perfons  fhould  err  in  it ; yet 
many  children  lofe  their  lives,  and  others  are  deformed 
by  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  of  no  ufe  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but 
to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  neceffary  for  this  purpofe, 
is  to  wrap  it  in  a foft  loofe  covering.  Were  a mother 
left  to  the  dilates  of  Nature  alone,  fhe  would  certainly 
purfue  this  courfe.  But  the  bufinefs  of  dreffing  an 
infant  has  long  been  out  of  the  hands  of  mothers,  and 
has  at  laft  become  a lecret  which  none  but  adepts  pre- 
tend to  underfland. 

From  the  moll  early  ages  it  has  been  thought  necef- 
fary, that  a woman  in  labour  fhould  have  fome  perfon 
to  attend  her.  This  in  time  becomes  a bufinefs ; arid,  as 
in  all  others,  thofe  who  were  employed  in  it  drove  to 
outdo  one  another  in  the  different  branches  of  their  pro- 
fellion.  The  dreffing  of  a child  came  of  courfe  to  be 
coniidered  as  the  midwife’s  province  ; who  no  doubt 
imagined  that  the  more  dexterity  ffie  could  fhew  in  this 
article,  the  more  her  fkill  would  be  admired.  Her  at- 
tempts were  feconded  by  the  vanity  of  parents,  who 
too  often  defirous  of  making  a ffiew  of  the  infant  as 
loon  as  it  was  born,  were  ambitious  to  have  as  much 
fiucry  heaped  upon  it  as  polfible.  Thus  it  came  to  be 
thought  as  neceffary  for  a midwife  to  excel  in  bracing 
and  dreffing  an  infant,  as  for  a furgeon  to  be  expert  in 
applying  bandages  to  a broken  limb  ; and  the  poor  child, 
as  foon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many  rollers 
and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  bone  had 
been  trailurcd  in  the  birth;  while  thefe  were  often  lb 
tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its  tender  fram«, 
but  even  to  obllmd  the  motion  of  the  heart*  lungs,  and 
other  organs  neceffary  for  life. 
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In  moft  parts  of  Britain,  the  praflice  of  rolling  chil- 
dren with  fo  many  bandages,  is  now,  in  fome  meafure, 
laid  afide  ; but  it  would  (till  be  a difficult  talk  to  perfuade 
the  generality  of  mankind,  that  the  fhape  of  an  infant 
does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  care  of  the  midwife.  So 
far,  however,  are  all  her  endeavours  to  mend  thelhape 
from  being  fuccefsful,  that  they  conftantly  operate  the 
contrary  way.  and  mankind  become  deformed  juft  in 
proportion  to  the  means  ufed  to  prevent  it.  How  little 
deformity  of  body  is  to  be  found  among  uncivilized  na- 
tions ! So  little  indeed,  that  it  is  vulgarly  believed  they 
put  all  their  deformed  children  to  death.  The  truth  is 
they  hardly  know  fuch  a thing  as  a deformed  child. 
Neither  ffiould  we  if  we  followed  their  example.  Savage 
nations  never  think  of  manacling  their  children.  They 
allow  them  the  full  ule  of  every  organ,  carry  them 
abroad  in  the  open  air,  wafh  their  bodies  daily  in  cold 
water,  See.  By  this  management  their  children  become 
fo  ftrong  and  hardy,  that  by  the  time  our  puny  infants 
get  out  of  the  nurie’s  arms,  theirs  are  able  to  ffiift  for 
themfelves  §. 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  neceffary  to  procure 
a fine  fhape.  Though  many  of  them  are  extremely 
delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world,  yet  we  never 
find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of  fwacklling  bands. 
Is  Nature  lefs  generous  to  the  human  kind  ! No  ; but 
we  take  the  bufinels  out  of  Nature’s  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  a.nimals,  but  the  very 
feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  and 
free  from  all  prdTure,  They  cannot  indeed  tell  their 
complaints  ; but  they  can  fhew  figns  of  pain  ; and  this 
they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying  when  hurt  by  their 
clothes.  No  fooner  are  they  freed  from  their  bracings, 

than  they  feem  pleafed  and  happy  ; yet,  ftrange  infa- 

* \ 

§ A friend  of  mine,  who  was  several  years  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
tells  me,  that  the  natives  neither  put  any  clothes  upon  their  children 
nor  apply  to  their  bodies  bandages  oi  any  kind,  but  lay  them  on  a 
pallet,  and  suffer  them  to  tumble  about  at  pleasure  j yet  they  are  all 
straight  and  seldom  have  any  disease. 
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tuation  ! the  moment  they  hold  their  peace,  they  are 
again  committed  to  their  chains. 

If  we  confider  the  body  ofan  infant  as  .a  bundle  of 
foft  pipes,  replemfhed  with  fluids  in  continual  motion, 
the  danger  of  preflare  will  appear  in  the  ftrongeft  light. 
Nature  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  growth  of  chil- 
dren, has  formed  their  bodies  foft  and  flexible  ; and  left 
they  fhould  receive  any  injury  from  pre fibre  in  the 
womb,  has  furrounded  the  foetus  every  where  with  fluids. 
This  (hews  the  care  which  Nature  takes  to  prevent  all 
unequal  preflure  on  the  bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend 
them  againft  every  thing  that  might  in  the  leaft  cramp 
or  confine  their  motions. 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  and  cartilagi- 
nous, that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighted:  prefTurc,  and 
eafily  alfume  a bad  fhape,  which  can  never  after  be  reme- 
died. Hence  it  is,  that  fo  many  people  appear  with  high 
fhoulders,  crooked  fpines,  and  flat  breafts,  who  were  as 
well  proportioned  at  their  births  as,  others,  but  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  fqueezed  out  of  fhape  by  the  applica- 
tion of  ftays  and  bandages. 

Preflure,  by  obftrutting  the  circulation,  likewife 
prevents  the  equal  diftribution  of  nourifhment  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means  the  growth 
becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows  too  large,  while 
another  remains  too  fmaJl ; and  thus  in  time  the  whole 
frame  becomes  difproportioned  and  mifhapen.  To  this 
we  muft  add  that  when  a child  is  cramped  in  its  clothes, 
it  naturally  jfhrinks  from  the  part  that  is  hurt : and  by 
putting  its  body  into  unnatural  poftures,  it  becomes  de- 
formed  by  habit. 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from  weak- 
nelc  or  difeafe  ; but  in  general,  it  is  the  eflfcft:  of  impro- 
per clothing.  Nine-tenths,  at  leaft,  of  the  deformity 
among  mankind,  muft  be  imputed  to  this  caufe.  A 
deformed  body  is  not  only  dilagreeable  to  the  eye,  but 
by  a bad  figure  bothfthe  animal  and  vital  functions  muft 
be  impeded,  and  of  courfe  health  impaired.  Hence 
few  people  remarkaby  milhapen  are  ftrong  or  healthy. 
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The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth,  as 
the  circulation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  through  the 
lungs,  refpiration,  the  periflaltic  motion,  See.  afford 
another  flrong  argument  for  keeping  the  body  of  an 
infant  free  from  all  preffure.  Thefe  organs,  not  having 
been  accuflomed  to  move,  are  eafily  flopped  ; but 
when  this  happens,  death  muff  enfue.  Hardly  any 
method  could  be  deviled  more  effectually  to  Hop  thefe 
motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too  tight  with  rollers  | 
and  bandages.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied  in  the  fame 
manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an  equal  length  of 
time,  they  would  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  digeflion  and 
make  them  fick.  How  much  more  hurtful  they  muff 
prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  infants,  we  fhall  leave 
any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  things  will  not  be  furprifed 
that  l'o  many  children  die  of  convulfions  foon  after  the 
birth.  Thefe  fits  are  generally  attributed  to  fome  in- 
ward caufe  ; but  in  faff  they  oftener  proceed  from  our 
own  imprudent  conduct.  I have  known  a child  feized 
with  convulfion  fits  Toon  after  the  midwife  had  done 
Twaddling  it,  who  upon  taking  off  the  rollers  and  ban- 
dages, was  immediately  relieved  and  never  had  the  dif - 
cafe  afterwards.  Numerous  examples  of  this  might  be 
given,  were  they  necelTary. 

It  would  be  fafer  to  fallen  the  clothes  of  an  infant 
with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall  and  irritate 
their  tender  fkins,  and  occafion  diforders.  Pins  have 
been  found  flicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body 
of  a child,  after  it  had  died  of  convulfion  fits,  which 
in  all  probability  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightnefs  of  their 
clothes,  but  alfo  by  the  quantity.  Every  child  has 
fome  degree  of  fever  after  the  birth;  and  if  it  be  loaded, 
with  too  many  clothes,  the  fever  mull  be  incieafed. 
But  this  is  not  all ; the  child  is  generally  laid  in  bed 


f This  is  by  no  means  inveighing  against  a thing  that  does  not 
Jiannen.  In  m my  parts  of  Britain  at  this  day  a roller,  eight  or  ten 
Una-Lh.  is  applied  tightly  round  the  child  s body  as  Soon  as  it 


feet  in  length,  is  applied  tightly 

is  born. 
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with  the  mother,  who  is  often  likewife  feverifli;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  heat  of  the  bed-chamber,  the 
wine,  and  other  heating  things,  too  frequently  given 
to  children  immediately  after  the  birth.  When  ail  thefe 
are  combined,  which  does  not  leldom  happen,  they 
mud  incrcafe  tlie  fever  to  fucli  a degree  as  will  endan- 
ger the  life  of  the  infant. 

The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further 
appear,  if  we  confider  that,  after  they  have  been  for 
fometime  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above,  they  are  often 
lent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a cold  hoijfe.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  if  a child,  from  fuch  a tranfition,  catches 
a mortal  cold,  or  contrails  fome  other  fatal  difeafe? 
When  an  infant  is  kept  too  hot,  its  lungs,  not  being 
fufficiently  expanded,  are  apt  to  remain  weak  and  flac- 
cid for  life;  hence  proceeds  coughs,  confumptions  and 
other  difeafes  of  the  bread. 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  partieu- 
cular  fpecies  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe  will 
always  vary  in  different  countries,  according  to  gudom 
and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule  to  be 
obferved  is,  That  a child  have  no  more  clothes  than  are 
neccffary  to  keep  it  riuar?n,  and  that  they  be  quite  eafy 
for  its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume  would 
not  luffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  effedls  of  this  ridi- 
culous piece  of  drefs  both  on  children  and  adults.  The 
mudnefs  in  favemr  of  days  feems,  however,  to  be  fome- 
what  abated  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  world  will,  io 
time,  become  wife  enough  to  know,  that  the  human 
fhape  does  not  folely  depend  upon  whale-bone  and  bend 
leather  *. 

* Stays  ma'lc  of  bend  leather  are  worn  by  all  the  women  of  lower 
station  in  many  parts  of  England. 

I am  sorry  to  understand,  that  there  are  still  mothers  mad  ‘enough 
to  lace  th*  ir  daughters  very  tight  in  order  to  improve  their  shape. 
A<  reasoning  would  be  totally  lost  upon  such  people,  I shall  beg 
leave  just  to  ask  them,  Why  there  are  ten  deformed  women  for  one 
man  } and  likewise  to  recommend  to  their  persual  a short  moral  pre- 
cept, which  forbids  us  to  detorm  the  human  body. 
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I (hall  only  add  with  refpe<d  to  the  clothes  of  chil- 
dren, that  they  ought  to  he  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults;  and  if  their  clothes 
be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become  very  hurtful. 
Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the  tender  Funs  of 
infants,  but  likewife  occafion  ill  fmells:  and  what  is. 
v/orfe,  tend  to  produce  vermin  and  cutaneous  difeafes. 

Cleanlinefs  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but. 
tends  greatly  to  preferve  the  health  of  children.  It 
promotes  perfpiration,  and,  by  that  means,  frees 
the  body  from  fuperfluous  humours,  which,  if  retain* 
ed,  could  not  fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  No  mother  or 
nurfe  can  have  any  excufe  for  allowing  a child  to  be  dir- 
ty. Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it  coarfe  clothes; 
but  if  die  does  not  keep  them,  clean,  it  muRbe  her  own 
fault. 


Of  the  Feed  of  Children . 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for  an 
infant,  but  actually  prepares  it.  This,  however,  is  not 
fufficient  to  prevent  fome  who  think  themfelves  wifer 
than  Nature,  from  attempting  to  bring  up  their  children 
without  her  provifion.  Nothing  can  fbew  the  difpod- 
tion  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from  Nature  more 
than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up  children  without 
thebreafL  The  mother’s  milk,  or  that  of  a healthy 
nurfe,  is  unqueftionably  the  bell  food  for  an  infant. 
Neither  Art  nor  Nature  can  afford  a proper  fubftitute 
for  it.  Children  may  feem  to  thrive  for  a few  months 
without  the  bread;  but  when  teething,  the  fmall-pox, 
and  other  difeafes  incident  to  childhood,  come  on,  they 
generally  perifli. 

A child,  foon  after  the  birth,  fliows  an  inclination  to 
fuck;  and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  not  be  gra- 
tified. It  is  true,  the  mother’s  milk  does  not  always 
come  immediately  after  the  birth;  but  this  is  the  way 
to  bring  it:  befides,  the  fird  milk  that  the  child  can 
fqueez.e  out  of  the  bread  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  cleanf- 
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ing,  better  than  all  the  drugs  in  the  apothecary’s  (hop, 
and  at  the  fame  time  prevents  inflammations  of  the 
bread,  fevers  ancl  other  difeafes  incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  ftrange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the  firfl: 
thing  given  to  a child  fhonld  be  drugs.  This  is  be- 
ginning with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  wonder  if  they 
generally  end  with  it.  It  fometimes  happens,  indeed, 
that  a child  does  not  difeharge  the  meconium,  fo  fooo  as 
could  be  wiflied;  this  has  induced  phyficians,  in  fuch 
cafes,  to  give  fomething  of  an  opening  nature  to  cieanfe 
the  firfl  paflages.  Midwives  have  improved  upon  this 
hint,  and  never  fail  to  give  fyrups,  oils,  Sec.  whether 
they  be  neceflary  or  not.  Cramming  an  infant  with 
fuch  indigeflible  fluff  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly 
fail  to  make  it  flek,  and  is  more  likely  to  occafion  difl- 
ea fes  than  to  prevent  them.  Children  are  feldom  long 
after  the  birth  without  having  paflageboth  by  ftool  and 
urine;  though  thefe  evacuations  may  be  wanting  for 
Aome  time  without  any  danger.  But  if  chidren  mu  ft 
have  Aome  thing  before  they  be  allowed  the  bread,  let 
it  be  a little  thin  water  pap,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
equal  quantity  of  new  milk;  or  rather  water  alone, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  raw  fugar.  If  this  be  given 
without  any  wine  or  fpiceries,  it  will  neither  heat  the 
blood,  load  the  ftomach,  nor  occafion  gripes. 

Upon  the  firfl  fight  of  an  infant,  almoft  every  perfon 
is  flruck  with  the  idea  of  its'  being  weak,  feeble,  and 
wanting  fupport.  This  naturally  luggefls  the  need  of 
cordials.  Accordingly  wines  are  univerfally  mixed  with 
the  firfl  food  of  children.  Nothing  can  be  more  fallal 
cions  than  this  .wav  of  rea&ning,  or  more  hurtful  to  in- 
fants than  the  conduct  founded  upon  it.  Children  re- 
quire very  little  food  for  fome  time  after  the  birth; 
and  what  they  receive  fhonld  be  thin,  weak,  light,  and 
of  a cooling  quality.  A very  flmall  quant. ty  of  wine  is 
fufficient  to  heat  and  inflame  the  blood  of  an  infant; 
but  every  perfon  converfant  in  thefe  matters  mufl  know 
that  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  infants  proceed  from  the 
heat  of  their  humours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  milk,  the  child 
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will  need  littte  or  no  other  food  before  the  third  of 
fourth  month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it,  once 
or  twice  a day ,■  a little  of  fortie  food  that  is  eafy  of  di- 
geflion,  as  water  pap,  milk  pottage,  weak  broth  with 
bread  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  This  will  eale  the  mother, 
will  accuhom  the  child  by  degrees  to  take  food,  and 
will  render  the  weaning  both  lefs  difficult  and  lefs  dan- 
gerous. All  great  and  Hidden  tranfitions  are  to  be 
avoided  in  nlirfing.  For  this  purpole,  the  food  of 
children  onght  not  only  to  be  fimple,  but  to  relemble^ 
as  nearly  as  poffible,  the  properties  of  milk.  Indeed 
milk  itfelf  ffiould  make  a principal  part  of  their  food, 
not  only  before  they  are  weaned,  but  for  fome  time 
after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  foon  as  it 
ffiewsan  inclination  to  chew  j and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allowed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  will  eat.  The 
Very  chewing  of  bread  will  promote  the  catting  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  difeharge  of  faliva,  while,  by  mixing 
with  the  nurfe’s  milk  in  the  flomach,  it  will  afford  an 
excellent  nouriflimeut.  Children  difeover  an -early  in- 
clination to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their  hands. 
Parents  obferve  the  inclination,  but  generally  miflake 
thcobje£t.  Inflead  of  giving  the  child  fomething 
which  may  at  once  exercife  its  gums  and  afford  it 
nourifhment,  they  commonly  put  into  its  hands  a piece 
jof  hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  coral.  A cruft  of  bread 
is  the  bell  gum  flick.  It  not  only  anfwers  the  purpof^ 
better  than  any  tlilftk  elfe,  but  has  the  additional  pro- 
perties of  nourifhing  the  child  and  carrying  • the  faliva 
down  to  the  flomach,  which  is  too  valuable  a liquor  to 
be  loft. 

Bread,  besides  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many  ways 
prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the  bell  me- 
thods is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the 
water  off,  and  mixing  withrthe  bread  a proper  quantity 
of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more  wholefome 
and  nourifhing  this  way  than  boiled,  and  is  lefs  apt  to 
cccafion  coflivenefs.  For  a child  farther  advanced, 
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bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken  broth,  made 
into  puddings  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a proper  foo”for 
child,  en  at  all  times,  provided  it  be  plain,  made  of 
wl.olelome  gram,  and  well  fermented;  but  when  en- 
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Nature  has  many  ways  of  relieving  herfelf  when  over- 
charged; but  a child,  who  is  pinched  with  hunger,  will 
never  become  a ftrong  or  healthy  man.  Fhat  eirois  aie 
frequently  committed  on  both  fides,  we  ai  e ready  to 
acknowledge;  but  where, one  child  is  hurt  by  the  quan- 
tity of  its  food,  ten  fuffer  from  the  quality.  This  is  the 
principal  evil,  aud  claims  our  ftrideft  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they 
tkemfelves  love  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children:  but 
this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for  food, 
which  when  children  we  could  not  endure.  Befides, 
there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  may  ^giee 
well  with  the  ftomach  of  a grown  perlon,  which  would 
be  hurtful  to  a child:  as  high-ieafoned,  falted,  and 
fmqke- dried  provifions,  &c.  It  would  alfo  be  improper 
to  feed  children  with  fat  meat,  ftrong  broths,  rich  foups. 


or  the  like. 

All  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children,  borne 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other  fer- 
mented liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such  a pra&ice  cannot 
fail  to  do  mifchief.  Thefe  children  feldon  efcape  the 
violence  of  the  ftnall  pox,  meafles,  hooping-cough,  or 
fome  inflammatory  diforder.  Milk,  water  butter- 
milk, or  whey,  are  the  moft  proper  for  children  to 
drink.  If  they  have  any  thing  ftronger,  it  may  oe  kne 
ftnall  beer,  or  a little  wine  mixed  with  water.  . The 
tamachs  of  children  can  digeft  well  enough  without 
the  aflift^nce  of  warm  ftimulants:  befides  being  natu- 
rally hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by  every  thing  of  a lieat- 

* Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  umipe 
fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digcftion,  and  lour 
and  relax  the  ftomach,  by  which  means  it  becomes  a 
proper  neft  for  infefts.  Children  indeed  {hew  a great 
inclination  for  fruit,  and  I am  apt  to  believe,  tha.  if 
good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in  proper  quantity,  it 
iould  have  no  bad  effeds.  We  never  find  a natural 
inclination  wrong,  if  properly  regulated.  Fruits  a e 
generally  of  a cooling  naturcrand  corred  the  heat  and 
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acrimony  of  the  humours.  This  is  -what  mbft  children 
require;  only  care  fnonld  be,  taken  left  they  c xceede In- 
deed the  belt  way  to  prevent  children  from  going  to  ex- 
cefs  in  the  ufe  of  fruit,  or  eating  that  which  is  had^iis  to 
allow  them  a proper  quantity  of  what  is  good  ||. 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifeid  juice  fhould  be 
i daringly  given  to  children.  They  fill  -the  body  with 
grols  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive  difeafes- 
This  caution  is  particularly  nec diary  for  the  poor;  glad 
to  obtain  at  a irnall  price,  what  will  fill  the  bellies  of 
their  children,  they  Hull  them  two  or  three  times  a day 
with  crude  vegetables.  Children  had  better  eat  a 
fnuller  quantity  of  food  which  yields  a wholefome  uou- 
rifhment,  than  be  crammed  with  what  their  digeftive 
pow.  rs  are  unable  properly  to  aflimila&e. 

Butter  ought  like  wile  to  befparingly  given  to  children. 
It  both  relaxes  the  ftomach,  and  produces  grofs  hu- 
mours. Indeed,  moll  things  that  are  fat  oily  have  this  cf- 
feet.  Butter  when  halted  becomes  ft  ill  more  hurtful.  Im 
{lead  of  butter,  fo  liberally  given  to  children  in  aaoft 
parts  of  Britain,  we  would  recommend  honey  i Children 
who  e t honey  are  feldom  troubled  with  worms they 
are  alio  lels  lubjefl  to  cutaneous  dil'  ales,  as  itch,  lcabbsd 
heads,  See.  r ; -f: 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  children 
ought  to  be  altogether  moill.  When  children  live  en- 
tirely upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  folids*  renders  them 
weak,  and  difpofes  them  to  the  rickets,  the  fcropbula, 
and  other  glandular  diforders.  Relaxation  is  one  of  the 
moll  general  caufes  of  the  difeafes  oF  children.  Every 
thing  therefore  which  tends  to  unbrace  their  folids 
ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

Ii  Children  are  always  sickly  in  the  fruit  season,  which  naay  be  thus  ac- 
counted for.  1 wo- thirds  of  the  Iruit  which  comes  lo  maikci  in  this 
country  is  really  unripe  ; and  children,  not  being  in  a condition  to 
judge  lor  themselves,  eat  whatever  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon, 
which  often  proves  little  better  than  poison  10  their  tender  bowels. 
Servants,  and  others  who  have  the  care  of  children,  should  be  strictly 
forbidden  to  give  them  fruit  without  the  knowledge  of  their  parents. 
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We  would  not  be  underftood  by  thcfe  obfervations 
as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food. 

I heir  diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always 
that  fufficient  regard  be  fyad  to  fimplicity. 

Of  the  Exercifc  of  Children. 

> 

Of  all  thfe  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the  life  of 
man  fiiort  and  miferable,  none  has  greater  influence  than 
the  wantof  proper  Exercise  : healthy  parents,  whole- 
some food,  and  proper  clothing,  will  avail  little,  where 
exercife  is  negleded.  Sufficient  exercife  will  make  up 
for  feveral  defeds  in  nurfing;  but  nothing  can  1 apply 
the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfolutely  nec<  flary  to  the  health, 
the  growth,  and  the  ftrength  of  children. 

The  defire  of  exercife  is  coeval  with  life  itfelf.  Were 
this  principle  attended  to,  many  dife'afes  might  be  pre- 
vented. But  while  indolence  and  fedentary  emplo)  - 
ments  prevent  two  thirds  of  mankind  from  either  taking 
fufficient  exercife  themfelves,  or  giving  it  to  their  chil- 
dren, what  have  we  to  exped  but  difeaiesand  deformity 
among  their  offspring?  The  rickets,  fo  deffradiye  to 
children,  never  appeared  in  Britain  till  manufactures 
began  to  flourifh,  and  people,  attraded  by  the  love  of 
gain,  left  the  country  to  follow  fedentary  employments 
in  great  towns.  It  is  amongft  thefe  people  that  this 
difeafe  chiefly  prevails,  and  not  only  deforms  bat  kills 
many  of  their  offspring. 

The  condud  of  other  young  animals  fhews  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  exercife  to  children.  Every  other 
animal  makes  ufe  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  it 
can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  no  neceffity 
of  moving  in  quell  of  food,  cannot  be-  reftrained  with- 
out force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  the  calf,  the 
Jamb,  and  molt  other  young  animals.  If  thefe  crea- 
ture were  not  permitted  to  frifk  about  and  take  exer- 
cife,  they  would  foon  die  or  become  diicalid.  The 
fame  inclination  appears  very  early  in  the  human  Ipe- 
eies;  but  as  they  are  not  able  to  take  exercife  them- 
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SSheni!  the  bUfinefS  0f  Aeir  rarents  ^ nurfes  t. 

ChiJdren  may  be  exercifed  various  ways  Thp  k^n. 
method,  while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them  abom  ta 
the  n urll  s aims  f.  This  gives  the  nurfe  an  opportu 
mty  or  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing  od  everv 
thing  t.iat  may  pleafe  and  delight  its  fancy.  Befides  it 
is  much  fafer  than  fwmging  an  infant  in  a machine’  or 
leavmg  it  to  the  care  of  fuel,  as  are  not  fit  to  take  care 
of  t.iemlelves.  Nothing  can  be  more  abfiird  than  to 
fet  one  child  to  keep  another;  this  condnft  has  proved 
Ltal  tn  many  infants,  and  has  rendered  others  miferaWc 

\yi.en  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafeft  and  beft 
method  or  leading  them  about  is  by  the  hands.  The 
common  way,  offwmging  them  in  leading  firings  fixed 
to  their  backs  has  feveral  bad  conferences,  ft  £2 
then,  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  prefs  with  heir 
whole  weight  upon  their  fjomach  and  bread  ■ Lit 
means  the  breathing  is  obftructed,  the  bread  \zLLLL 

and  the  bowels  compreffed  ; which  mart  hurt  the  d i ’ 

*‘l  Li  Sit  f "A" 

There  isreafon  to  believe,  that  the  ver^reverfe  of  H ’ 
is  true.  Every  member  acquires  flreno-th  f of  thl5- 
a«  it  is  exercifed.  The  limbs  cf  child  • . " proPorUon 

ti  ll’n  ■![  the‘,r  b°<licS  arF  Proportionably  light  ^nef  IiTd 

%r*  fc“ be 

ioon?  indeed,  if  a child  be  not  permitted  tV  ?g  00 

Uicof  ils  legs  till  a confidcrabk  time  afL,  the 
and  be  then  fef  upon  them  with  hs  J,  blrth’ 

there  may  ife  fome  dang^;  £ ^3^ 

L ■ ^ f f in  3 pr°p-  p-i-  ‘ 

umstimee.  lst^UUKe  of  inattention  to  this  dr- 
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tirely  from  the  child’s  not  having  been  accuflomed  to 
life  its  legs  from  the  beginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  are  great  gainers 
by  making  their  children  lieorfit  while  they  themfelves 
work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  By  neglect- 
ing to  give  their  children  exercife  they  are  obliged  to 
keep  them  a long  tune  before  they  can  do  any  thing  for 
themfelves,  and  to  fpend  more  on  medicine  than  would 
have  paid  for  proper  care. 

To  tidce  care  of  children,  is  the  mod  ufeful  bufinefs 
in  which  even  the  poor:  can  be  employed  ; but,  alas ! it 
is  not  always  in  their  power.  Poverty  often  obliges  them 
to  neglect  their  offspring  in  order  to  procure  the  necef-. 
fades  of  life.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  becomes  the 
intereft  as  well  as  the  .duty  of  the  public  to.  affift  them. 
Ten  thoufand  times  more  benefit  would  accrue  to  the 
Rate,  by  enabling  the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  chil- 
dren, than  from  all  the  boljpit&Is  j-  that  eyer  can  be 
created  for  that  pur  pole.  ‘vT- 

Whoevcr  conflders  the  flrueture  of  the  human  body, 
will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  necelTity  of  cxer  if?  for 
the  health  of  children.  The  body  is  compofed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  tubes,  whofe  fluids  cannot  be  pufhed 
on  without  the  action  and  preffure  of  tlie  mufehs.  But, 
if  the  fluids  remain  inactive,  obflxuftions  mult  happen, 
and  the  humours  muff  of  cor-.rfe  be  vitiated,  which  can- 
not fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  Nature  “has  furnifhed  both 
the  veffeis  W'hich  carry  the  blood  and  lymph  with  nu-. 
merous  valves,  in  order  that  thea&ion  of  every. mufcle 
might  pufh  forward  their  contents;  but  without  ac- 

-j*  If  it  were  made  the  interest  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  children 
alive,  we  should  lose  very  few  of  them.  A small  premium  given 
annually  to  each  poor  family,  for  every  child  they  have  alive  at  the 
year’s  end,  would  save  more  infant  lives  than  it  me  whole  revenue  of 
the  crown  were  expended  or  hospitals  tor  that  purpose.  1 his  would 
make  the  poor  esteem  fertility  a blessing  ; whereas  many  ot  them 
think  it  the  greatest  curse  that  can  befal  them  : and  in  place  ot  wishing 
their  children  to  live,  so  far  does  poverty  get  the  better  oi  natural 
affection,  that  they  are  often  very  happy  when  they  die. 
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tion,  this  admireable  contrivance  can  have  no  effe&. 
This  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy  proves  to  a demon - 
llration  the  neceffity  of  exercife  for  the  prelervation  of 
health.  *' 

Arguments  to  fhew  the  importance  of  exercife  might 
be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy; 
without  exercife,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  cannot  be 
properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different  fecretions  duly 
performed  ; without  ekercife,  the  fluids  cannot  be  pro- 
perly prepared,  nor  the  folids  rendered  ft'rong  or  firm- 
The  action  of  the  heart,  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  and 
all  the  vital  functions,  are  greatly  a flirted  by  exercife. 
But  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  thefe  effects  are 
produced,  would  lead  us  farther  into  ihe  ceconomy  of 
the  human  body,  than  molt  of  thofefor  whom  this  trea- 
tife  is  intended  would  be  able  to  follow.  We  fiiall 
therefore  only  add,  that  when  exercife  is  neglefted,  none 
of  the  animal  functions  can  be  duly  performed  ; and  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  whole  conftitution  mult  go  to  wreck, 
A good  conftitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  firfl  ob- 
je£t  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a founda- 
tion for  their  being  ufeful  and  happy  in  life  : aad  who- 
ever neglc&s  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to  his  off- 
Ipring,  but  to  fociety. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which  they 
hurt  the  conftitutions  of  their  children,  is  the  fending 
them  too  young  to  fchool.  This  is  often  done  folely 
to  prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is  at  fchool,  he 
needs  no  keeper.  Thus  the  fchool* mafler  is  made  the 
nurfe ; and  the  poor  child  is  fixed  to  the  feat  feven  or 
eight  hours  a day,  which  time  ought  to  be  lpent  in  ex- 
ercife and  diverfions.  Sitting  fo  long  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  worfl:  effects  upon  the  body  ; nor  is  the  mind 
Ids  injured  Early  application  weakens  the  faculties^ 
and  often  fixes  in  the  mind  an  averfion  to  books,  which 
continues  for  life-f. 

fit  is  undoubtedly  die  duly  of  parents  to  instruct  their  children 
at  least  till  they  are  of  an  a ge  pioper  to  take  care  of  themselves 
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But  fuppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  children 
fcholars,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  he  done  at  th"  ex- 
pence of  their  conftitutions.  Our  anceftors,  who  fel- 
dom  went  to  fchool  very  young,  were  not  lefs  learned 
than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  education  will  be 
quite  marred,  unlefs  he  _ be  carried  to  fchool  in  his 
nurfe’s  arms.  No  wonder  if  fuch  hot  bed  plants  fel- 
dom  become  either  fcholars  or  men  1 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
fchoois,  but  their  number,  often  proves  hurtful.  Chil- 
dren are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds  within 
doors  ; their  breathing  not  only  renders  the  place  un- 
wholefome,  but  if  any  one  <$F  them  happen  to  be  dif- 
eafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infection.  A firigle  child  has 
been  often  known  to  communicate  the  bloody  flux, 
the  hooping  cough,  the  itch,  or  other  difeafes,  to  al- 
moft  ever  individual  in  a numerous  fchool. 

But,  if  fafhion  muft  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be 
fent  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers 
as  they  value  the  interefts  of  fociety,  not  to  confine 
them  too  long  at  a time,  but  allow  them  to  run 
about  and  play  at  fuch  active  diverfions  as  may 
promote  their  growth,  and  ftrengthen  their  confti- 
tutions. Were  boys,  inftead  of  being  whipped  for 
ftealing  an  hour  to  run,  ride,  fwim,  or  the  like,  en- 
courage to  employ  a proper  part  of  their  time  in  these 
manly  and  ufeful  exercifes,  it  would  have  many  ex- 
cellent effects. 

It  would  be  of  great  fervicc  to  boys,  if  at  a proper 
age,  they  were  taught  the  military  exercife.  This  would 
increafe  their  ftrength,  infpire  them  with  courage,  and 
when  their  country  called  for  their  afliftance,  would 
enable  them  to  aft  in  her  defence,  without  being  obliged 
to  undergo  a tedious  and  troublefomecourfe  of  inftruc- 

Tfiis  would  tend  much  to  confirm  the  ties  of  parental  tendreness  and 
filial  affecLion,  of  the  want  of  which  there  are  at  present  so  many 
deplorable  instances.  Though  few  fathers  have  time  to  instruct  their 
children,  yet  most  mothers  have  ; and  surely 'they  cannot  be  better 
employed. 
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tions,  at  a time  when  they  are  lefs  fit  to  learn  new  mo- 
tions, geftures,  See*. 

An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  Ipoil  the  bell 
natural  conftitution  ; and  if  boys  are  brought  up  Ln  & 
more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought  to  be,  they 
will  never  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurtful  to 
the  conftitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mifs  is  fet  down  to 
her  frame  before  fhe  can  put  Oh  her  clothes,  and  is 
taught  to  believe  that  to  excel  at  the  needle  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  entitle  her  co  general  efteem.  It  is  un- 
neceffary  here  to  infill  upon  thedangerous  conlequences 
of  obliging  girls  to  fit  too  much.  They  are  pretty  well 
known,  and  are  too  often  felt  at  a certain  time  of  life. 
But  fuppofing  this  critical  period  to  be  got  over,  great- 
er dangers  Hill  await  them  when  they  come  to  be  mo- 
thers. Women  who  have  been  early  accuftomed  to  a 
fedentary  life,  generally  run  great  hazard  in  childbed  ; 
while  thofe  who  have  been  tiled  to  romp  about,  and 
take  fufficient  exercife,  are  feldom  in  any  danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can  at  the  fame 
time  boall  of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  and  a 
good  conflitution.  Clofe  and  early  confinement  ge- 
nerally occafions  indigeltions,  head  achs,  pale  complex* 
ions,  pain  of  the  ftomach,  lofs  of  appetite,  coughs*  con- 
fumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  body.  The 
laft  of  thefe  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  confidering 
the  aukward  pofturesin  which  girls  fit  at  many  kinds  of 
needle  work,  and  the  delicate  flexible  Hate  of  their  bo- 
dies in  the  early  periods  of  life. 

Would  mothers,  inflead  of  having  their  daughters 
inflrudted  in  many  trifling  accomplilhments,  employ 
them  in  plain  work  and  houfewifery,  and  allow  them 

* I am  happy  to  find  that  the  masters  of  academies  now  begin  to 
put  in  practice  this  advice.  Lath  of  them  ought  to  keep  a drill 

rjeaut  for  teaching  the  boys  the  military  exercise.  This,  besides 
lontributing  to  their  health  and  vigour  of  body,  would  have  many 
other  happy  effects. 
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Sufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air,  they  would  both 
make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and  more  ufefu.1 
members  of  fociety.  I am  no  enemy  to  genteel  ac- 
compliffiments,  but  would  have  them  only  confidered 
as  fecondary,  and  always  disregarded  when  they  impair 
health. 

Many  peopl  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for  chil- 
dren to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread.  This  opi- 
nion is  certainly  rig  p rovided  they  were  fo  employed 
as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth  ; but  when  thefe 
fuller,  foci  ety,inftead  of  bei'Hg  benefited,  is  a real  lofer 
by  their  labour.  There  are  few  employments,  except 
feclentafy  ones,  by  which  children  may  earn  a liveli- 
hood; and  if  they  be  fet  to  thefe  too  foon,  it  ruins  their 
c,6"nlli tuitions.  Thus,  by  gaining  a few  years  from  child- 
hood, we  generally  lofe  twice  as  many  in  the  latter 
period  of  life,  and  even  render  the  perfon  lei's  ufeful 
while  he  does  live. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obferva- 
tion,  we  need  only  look  into  the  great  manufacturing 
towns,  where  we  ffiall  find  a puny  degenerate  race  of 
people,  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives,  feldom  exceed- 
ing the  middle  period  of  life;  or  if  they  do,  being  unfit, 
for  bufmefs,  they  become  a burden  to  fociety.  Thus 
arts  and  manufactures,  though  they  may  increafe  the 
riches  of  a country,  arc  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
health  of  its  inhabitants.  Good  policy  would  therefore 
require,  that  Such  people  as  labour  during  life,  ffiould 
not  be  fet  too  early  to  work.  Every  perfon  converfant 
in  the  breed  of  lVorfes,  or  other  working  animals,  knows 
that  if  they  be  fet  to  hard  labour  too  foon,  they  never 
will  turn  out  to  advantage.  This  is  equally  true  with 
refpeCt  to  the  human  fpecics. 

There  are,  neverthelefs,  various  ways  of  employing 
young  people,  without  hurtingtheir  health.  The  easier 
parts  of  gardening,  hufbandry,  or  any  bufinefs  carried 
on  without  doors,  are  moft  proper.  Thefe  are  .employ- 
ments which  moft  young  people  are  fond  of,  and  l'ome 
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parts  of  them  may  always  be  adapted  to  their  age, 
tade,  arid  flrcngth  *. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  neceflity  of 
employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought  to  allow 
them  fudicient  time  for  active  diverlions  without'.  This 
would  both  encourage  them  to  do  more  work,  and  pre- 
vent their  conditutiong  from  being  hurt. 

Some  imagine  that  exercife  within  doors  isfnfficient  ; 
but  they  are  greatly  midaken.  One  hour  fpent  in  run- 
ning, or  any  other  exercife  without  doors,  is  worth  ten 
within.  When  children  cannot  go  abroad,  they  may 
indeed  be  exercifed  at  home.  The  bed  method  . of 
doing  this,  is  to  make  them  run  about  in  a long  room, 
or  dance.  This  lad. kind  of  exercife,  if  not  carried  to 
excels,  is  of  excellent  fervice  to  young  people.  It 
cheers  the  fpirits,  promotes  perfpiration,  drengthens 
tlie  limbs, See.  I knew  an  eminent  phyfician  who  ulld 
to  lay,  that  he  made  his  children  dance,  indead  of  giv- 
ing them  phyfic.  It  were  well  if  more  people  follow- 
ed his  example. 


The  cold  bath  may  be  confidered  as  an  aid  to  .ex-' 
ercife.  By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  drengthened,  the 
circulation  and  fecretions  promoted,  and  were  it  con- 
ducted with  prudence,  many  dileafes,  as  the  rickets, 
fcrophula,  Sc c.  might  thereby  be  prevented.  The  an- 
cients, who  took  every  method  to  render  children 
hardy  and  robud,  were  no  drangers  tp(  the  ufe,  of  the 
cold  bath  : and,  d we  may  credit  report,  the  practice 
of  immerfing  children  daily  in  cold  water  mud  have 
been  very  common  with  our  ancedors. 

. Lhe  greated  objedion  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
arises  from  the duperditious  prejudices  of  nurles.  Thefe 
are  often  fodrong,  that  it  is  impollible  to  bring  them 

to  make  a proper  ufe  of  it.  I have  known  fome  of 

I nTn  not  dr>r  a chiId’s  fkin  ?fter  bathing  it, 
led  it  fhould  deftroy  the  dFctt  of  the  water.  Others 


in 'thi  in  China'  whfcrc  the  police  is  the  best 

denint/  and  hu  h ^ ( 11  c rcn  ar(-.  employed  m the  easier  parts  of  gar- 
and  such  , ik“  17  J *S  weed,n£*  gathering  stones  off  the  land. 
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will  even  put  clothes  dipt  in  the  water  upon  the  child, 
and  either  put  it  to  bed, or  fuffer  it  to  go  about  in  that 
condition.  Some  believe,  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
water  depends  upon  its  being  dedicated  to  a particular 
faint;  while  others  place  their  confidence  in  a certain 
number  of  dips,  as  three,  feven,  nine,  or  the  like  ; and 
the  world  could  not  perfuade  them,  if  theft  do  notfuc- 
ceed,  to  try  it  a little  longer.  Thus,  by  the  whims  of 
nurfes,  children  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  cold  bath,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  phyfician  from  that  medicine  are  often 
fruftrated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  ftj:  afide  the 
cold  bath,  becaufe  fome  nurfes  make  a wrong  ufe  of  it. 
Every  child,  when  in  health,  ftiould  at  leaft  have  its 
extremities  daily  waftied  in  cold  water.  This  is  a par- 
tial ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better  than  none.  In 
winter  this  may  luffice  ; but,  in  the  warm  feafon,  if  a 
Child  be  relaxed,  or  feem  to  have  a tendency  to  the 
rickets  or  fcrophula,  its  whole  body  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently iminerfed  in  cold  water.  Care,  however,  muft 
be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the  body  is  hot,  or  the 
ftomach  full.  The  child  ftiould  be  dipped  only  once 
at  a time,  {hould  be  taken  out  immediately,  and  have 
its  fkin  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth. 

IT  he  bad  Effects  of  unwholefome  Air  upon  Children., 

Few  things  prove,  more  deftrmftive  to  children  than 
Confined  or  unwholefome  air.  This  is  one  reafon  why 
fo  few  of  thofe  infants,  who  are  put  into  hofpitals,  or 
parifh  workhoufes,  live.  Theft  places  are  generally 
crowded  with  old,  fickly,  and  infirm  people  ; by  which 
means  the  air  is  rendered  fo  extremely  pernicious,  that 
it  becomes  a poifon  to  infants. 

Want  of  wholefome  air  is  likewife  deftru&ive  to 
many  poor  children  born  in  great  towns.  There  the 
poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty,  confined 
houfes,  to  which  the  frefti  air  has  hardly  any  acceft. 
Though  grown  people,  who  are  hardy  and  robuft,  may 
live  in  fuch  fituations,  yet  they  generally  prove  fatal  to, 
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their  offspring,  few  of  whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and 
fhofe  who  do  are  weak  and  deformed.  As  fuel)  people 
are  not  in  a condition  to  carry  their  children  abroad  into 
the  open  air,  we  muff  lay  our  account  with  lofing  the 
greater  part  of  them.  *iut  the  rich  have  not  this  ex- 
cufe.  It  is  their  bufinefs  to  fee  that  their  children  be 
daily  carried  abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept  in  the  open 
air  for  a fufiicient  time.  This  will  always  fucceed  bet? 
ter  if  the  mother  go  s along  with  them.  Servants  are 
often  negligent  in  thefe  matters,  and  allow  a child  to 
fit  or  lie  on  the  damp  ground,  inftead  of  leading  or  car- 
rying it  about.  The  mother  furely  needs  air  as  well  as 
her  children;  and  how  can  fhe  be  better  employed  than 
m attending  them  ? 

A very  bad  cuftom  prevails,  of  making  children  fleep 
in  fmall  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three  beds  into 
one  chamber.  Inftead  of  this,  the  nurfery  ought  always 
to  be  the  largeft  and  beft  aired  room  in  the  houfe. 
When  children  are  confined  in  fmall  apartments,  the 
air  not  only  becomes  unwholefome,  but  the  heat 
relaxes  their  folids,  renders  them  delicate,  and  dlfpofes 
them  to  colds  and  many  other  diforders.  Nor  is  the 
cuftom  of  wrapping  them  up  too  clofe  in  cradles  lefs 
pernicious.  One  would  think  that  nurfes  were  afraid  left; 
children  fhould  fuffer  by  breathing  in  the  air,  as  many 
of  them  actually  cover  the  child’s  face  while  afleep,  and 
others  wrap  a covering  over  the  whole  of  the  cradle,  by 
which  means  the  child  is  forced  to  breathe  the  lame  air 

over  and  oyer  all' the  time  it  fteeps.  Cradles  indeed  are 

on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  and  it  would  be 
better  if  the  ufe  of  them  were  totally  laid  afide  J. 


fi  is  amazing  how  children  escape  suffocation,  considering 
manner  ,n  which  they  are  often  rolled  up  in  flannels,  &c.  1 lajw 
tei  aea  an  intaut,  whom  I lound  niufiled  up  over  head  and  ea/  in 
ian,  , . s ol  flan n-  I,  though  it  was  in  ttu*  middle  of  June.  I begged 
f'  r .t  .i  tie  tree  air  to  the  poor  habe;  but  though  this  indulo- 
granted  during  my  stay,  i found  u ilway*  0,^  Was 

bur^wlInighl  beeKPecled'  soon  free<l  the  infant  from  aHils 
bom  the 'prejudices  which  provKLu^tLir  chidd^  ^ ParCI,t$ 
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A child  is  generally  laid  to  deep  with  all  it  clothes 
on;  and  if  a number  of  others  are  heaped  above  them, 
it  mud  be  overheated  ; by  which  means  it  cannot  fail 
to  catch  cold  on  being  taken  out  of  the  cradle,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air  with  only  its  ufual  clothing,  which 
is  too  frequently  the  cafe. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and 
fleep  all  night  in  warm  clofe  apartments,  may,  with  great 
propriety  be  compared  to  plants,  nurfed  in  a hot-houfe, 
inftead  of  the  open  air.  Though  fuch  plants  may  by  this 
means  be  kept  alive  for  fome  time,  they  will  never  ar- 
rive at  that  degree  of  ftrength,  vigour,  and  magnitude, 
which  they  would  have  acquired  in  the  open  air,  nor 
would  they  be  able  to  bear  it  afterwards,  ftiould  they.  be 
expofed  to  it.  N 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have  been 
accuftomed  to  open  air,  fhould  not  be  too  early  fent  to* 
great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and  unwholcfotne/ 
This  is  frequently  done  with  a view  to  forward  their 
education,  but  proves  very  hurtful  to  their  health.  All 
fchools  and  leminaries  of  learning  ought,  if  pofiible,  to 
be  fo  fituated  as  to  have  frefh,  dry,  wholefome  air,  and 
fhould  never  be  too  much  crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular  ad- 
vantages of  wholefome  air  to  children,  or  of  the  bad 
confequences  which  proceed  from  the  want  of  it,  I fhall 
only  obferve,  that  of  feveral  thoulands  of  children 
which  have  been  under  my  care,  I do  not  remember 
one  inftance  of  a fingle  child  who  continued  healthy  in 
a clofe  confined  fituation but  have  often  known  the 
mod  obllinate  difeafes  cured  by  removing  them  fron; 
fuch  a fituation  to  an  open  free  air. 


Of  Nurfes . 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  Jay  down  rules  for  the 
choice  of  nurles.  This  would  be  wafting  time.  Com- 
mon feilfe  will  direft  every  one  to  choofe  a woman  who 
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k healthy,  and  his  plenty  of  milk  *.  If  Die  be  at  the 
fame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-natured,  fhe  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  a proper  nurfe.  After  all,  how- 
ever, the  only  certain  proof  of  a good  nurfe,  is  a healthy 
child  upon  her  bread.  But,  as  the  misconduct  of  nurfes 
often  proves  more  fatal  to  children,  it  will  be  of  impor- 
tance to  point  out  a few  of  their  mod  baneful  errors, 
in  order  to  roufe  the  attention  of  parents,  and  to  make 
them  look  more  driCily  into  the  conduCt  of  thofe  to 
whom  they  commit  the  care  of  their  infant  offspring. 

Though  it  admits  of  fome  exceptions,  yet  We  may 
lay  it  down, as  a general  rule,  That  every  woman  who 
nurfes  for  hire  fhould  be  carefully  looked  after , other  wife 
fhe  will  not  do  her  duty . For  this  reafon  parents  ought 
always  to  have  their  children  nurfed  under  their  own 
eye,  if  poflible;  and  where  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
fhould  be  extremely  circumfpeCt  in  the  choice  of  thofe 
perfons  to  whom  they  intrud  them.  It  .is  a folly  to  ima- 
gine that  a woman,  who  abandons  her  own  child  to' 
fuckle  another  for  the  fake  of  gain,  fhould  feel  all  the 
affedlions  of  a parent  towards  her  nurfling;  yet  fo  ne. 
ceffary  are  thefe  affeCtions  in  a nurfe,  that,  but  for  them, 
the  human  race  would  be  foon  extiftCt. 

One  of  the  mod  common  faults  of  thofe  who  nurfe 
for  hire,  is  to  dofe  the  children  with  dupefa&ives,  or 
fuch  things  as  lull  them  to  fleep.  An  indolent  nurfe,  who 
does  not  give  a child  fufheient  exercife  in  the  open  air 
to  make  it  fleep,  and  does  not  choofe  to  be  didurbed  by 
it  in  the  night,  will  feldom  fail  to  procure  for  it  a dofe 
of  Luclanum,  diacodium,  faffron,  or  what  ardwers  the 
fame  purpofe,  a dram  of  fpirits  or  other  drong  liquors. 
Thefe,  though  they  may  be  poifon  to  infants,  are  every 
day  adminidered  by  many  who  bear  the  charaCler  of 

very  good  nurfes  j. 

• 

* 1 have  often  known  people  so  imposed  upon,  as  to  give  an 
infur.ttoa  nurse  If)  be  sucked  who  had  not  one  drop  of  milk  in  her 
hreast.  . , * . ,r . 

t If  a mother  on  visiting  her  child  al  nurse  finds  it  always  asleep,  I 
would  ad’/t-e  her  to  remove  it  immediately,  otherwise  if  will  sapa 
*!  p its  last.  “ m F*^T*»**^“, 
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A nurfe  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  imagine 
that  this  defect  may  be  fupplied  by  giving  the  child 
wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  This 
is  an  egregious  miftake.  The  only  thing  that  has  any 
chance  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  nurfe’s  milk,  muft  be 
fomewhat  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  as  cow’s  milk, 
afs’s  milk,  or  the  like,  with  good  bread.  It  never 
can  be  done  by  the  help  of  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe,  in- 
ftead  of  nonrifhing  the  infant,  never  fail  to  produce  the 
contrary  elfeCt. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  fuffering  them  to 
cry  long  and  vehemently.  This  (trains  their  tender 
bodies, and  frequently  occafions  ruptures,  inflammations, 
of  the  throat,  lungs,  Sec.  A child  never  continues  to 
cry  long  without  fome  caufe,  which  might  always  be 
difeovered  by  proper  attention;  and  the  nurfe  who  can 
hear  an  infant  cry  till  it  has  almoft  fpent?  ltfelf,  without 
endeavouring  to  pleafe  it,  muft  be  cruel  indeed,  and  is 
unworthy  to  be  trufted  with  the  care  of  any  human 
creature. 

Nurfes  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to  be 
fufpetted.  They  truft  to  it,  and  negleCt  their  duty. 
I never  knew  a good  nurfe  who  had  her  God- 
frey’s cordial,  DaftVs  elixirs.  See.  at  hand.  Such 
generally  imagine,  that,  a dofe  of  medicine  will 
make  up  for  all  the  defeats  in  food,  air,  exercile,  and 
cleanlinefs.  ’ 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  another 
very  pernicious  cuftom  of  indoleht  nurfes.  This  is 
not  only  difagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets  the  infant, 
and,  by  relaxing  the  folids,  occafions  fcrophulas,  rickets, 
and  other  difeaies.  A dirty  nurfe  is  always  to  be  fuf- 
peCted. 

Natur^  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  children 
from  bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the'  (kin : 
by  this  means  fevers  and  other  difeafes  are  prevented, 
Nurfes  are  apt  to  miftake  fuch  critical  eruptions  for  an 
itch,  or  lome  other  infectious  diforder.  Accordingly 
they  take  every  method  to  drive  them  in*  In  this  way 
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many  children  lofe  their  lives  ; and  no  wonder,  as  Na- 
ture is  oppofed  in  the  very  method  (he  takes  to  relieve 
them.  It  ought  to  be  a rule,  which  every  nurfe  (hould 
obferve,  never  to  flop  any  eruption  without  proper  ad- 
vice, or  being  well  aflured  that  it  is  not  of  a critical  na- 
ture. At  any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be  done  without  previous 
evacuations. 

Loofe  (tools  is  another  method  by  which  Nature  of- 
ten prevents  or  carries  off  the  difeafes  of  infants.  If 
thefe  proceed  top  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be  check- 
ed ; but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the  greated 
caution.  Nurfes,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  loofe 
(tools,  frequently  fly  to  the  ufe  of  adringents,  or  fuch 
things  as  bmd  the  body.  Hence  inflammatory  fevers,  and 
other  fatal  difeafes,  are  occafioned.  A dofe  of  rhubarb,  a 
gentle  vomit,  or,  feme  other  evacuation,  (hould  always 
precede  the  ufe  of  adringent  medicines. 

One  of  the  greateft  faults  of  nurfe’s  is,  concealing  the 
difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents.  This  they  are 
extremely  ready  to  do,  dpecially  when  thedifeafeis  the 
efted  of  their  own  negligence.  Many  ihdances  might 
be  given  of  pefons  ,who  have  been  rendered  lame  for 
life  by  a fall  from  the  nurfe’s  arms,  which  (he,  through 
fear,  concealed  till  the  misfortune  was  pad  cure.  Every 
parent  who  intrufts  a nurfe  with  the  care  of  a child 
ought  to  give  her  the  drifted  charge  not  to  conceal  the’ 
mod  trifling  diforder  or  misfortune  that  imy  befal  it. 

We  can  fee  no  reafon  why  a nurfe,  who  conceals  any 
misfortune  which  happens  to  a child  under  her  care,  till 
it  loies  its  life  or  limbs,  (hould  not  be  punidied.  A few  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  would  fave  the  lives  of  many  infants; 
but  as  there  is  little  reafon  to  expeft  that  it  ever  will  be 
the  cafe,  we  would  carnedly  recommend  it  to  all  parents 
to  look  carefully  after  their  children,  and  not  to  trud  fo 
valuable  a treaiure  entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  hireling. 

o perfon  ought,  to  imagine  thefe  things  unworthy 
of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  management  of  children 
depend  not  only  their  health  and  ufefulnefs  in  life,  but 

hr?!  ,C|  ‘ 16  3nd  Pr°fperity  °f  the  ftate  to  Which 

> belong.  Effeminacy  ever  will  prove  the  ruin  of 
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any  Rate  where  it  prevails;  and  when  its  foundations 
are  laid  in  infancy,  it  can  never  afterwards  be  wholly 
eradicated.  Parents  who  love  their  offspring,  and  wifh 
well  to  their  country,  ought,  therefore,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  children,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may 
have  a tendency  to  make  them  weak  or  effeminate,  and 
to  take  every  method  in  their  power  to  render  their 
conftitutions  ftrong  and  hardy. 

By  arts  like  these 

Laconia  nurs’d  of  old  her  hardy  sons; 

And  Rome's  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way. 

Unhurt,  thro’ every  toil  in  every  clime.  Armstrong. 


CHAP.  II. 

On  the  LABORIOUS,  the  SEDENTARY,  and 

the  STUDIOUS. 

THAT  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes  from 
the  occupations  which  -they  follow,  is  a fa£t  well 
known;  but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a matter  offomedif-. 
ficulty.  Moft  people  are  under  the  neceiTity  of  follow- 
ing thofe  employments  to  which  they  have  been  bred, 
whether  they  be  favourable  to  health  or  not.  For 
this  reafon,  iriftead  of  inveighing,  in  a general  way  as 
fome  authors  have  done,  againfl  thofe  occupations 
which  are  hurtful  to  health,  we  (hall  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  circumflances  in  each  of  them  from  w^i^h 
the  danger  chiefly  arifes,  and  to  propofe  the  moft  ra- 
tional methods  of  preventing  it. 

Chymifts,  founders,  forgers,  glafs-makers,  and  feve- 
ral  other  artifls,  are  hurt  by  the  unwholefome  air  which  • 
they  are  oblige  to  breathe.  The  air  is  not  only  loaded 
with  the  noxious  exhalations  arifing  from  metals  and 
minerals,  but  it  is  so  charged  with  phlogifton  as  to  be 
rendered  unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs  fufficiently, 
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and  anfwering  the  other  important  purpofes  fo  refpira- 
tion.  Hence  proceed  adlimas,  coughs,  and  confump- 
tions  of  the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  perfons  who  follow 
tbefe  employments 

To  prevent  fuch  confeqnences  as  far  a?  poflible,  the 
• places  where  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on  ought  to 
he  conftru&ed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  difeharge  the 
fnioke  and  other  exhalations,  and  admit  a free  current 
of  frelh  air.  Such  artiils  ought  never  to  continue  long 
at  work;  and  when  they  give  over,  they  fliould  differ 
themfeives  to  cool  gradually,  and  put  on  their  clothes 
before  they  go  into  the  open  air.  They  ought  never  to 
drink  large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  or  watery  liquors 
while  their  bodies  are  hot,  nor  to  indulge  in  raw  fruits, 
falads,  or  any  thing  that  is  cold  on  the  ftotnach. 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground,  are  like- 
wile  hurt  by  unwholefome  air.  The  air  by  its  ftagna- 
.lion  in  deep  mines,  not  only  lofes  its  proper  fpring  and 
oth'  r qualities  needfary  for  refpiration,  but  is  often 
loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as  to  become  a 
mod  deadly  poifon. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  mod  dedructive 
to  miners,  are  what  they  call  the  fire  damp,  and  the 
tjioke  damp.  In  both  cafes  the  air  becomes  a poifon  by 
its  being  loaded  with  pblogidon.  The  danger  from 
the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making  it  explode  be- 
fore it  accumulates  in  too  great  quantities;  and  the  lat- 
ter may  be  generally  carried  off  by,  promoting  a free 
circulation  of  air  in  the  mine. 

Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholefome  air,  but 
^ewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their 
ikin,  clothes,  &c.  Thefe  are  abforbed,  or  taken  up 
into  the  body,  and  occalion  pallies,  vertigoes,  and 
.other  nervous  affections,  which  often  prove  fatal.  Fallo- 
pius oblerves,  that  thofe  who  work  in  mines  of  mer- 
cury feldom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead,  and 
feveral  other  metals,  arc  likewife  very  pernicious  to  the 
health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fading;  nor  to 
continue  too  Jong  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be 
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nourishing.  and  their  liquor  generous:  nothing  more 
certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low.  They  lhould 
by  all  means  avoid  coftivenels.  This  may  either  be 
done  by  chewing  a little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a fufficient 
quantity  of  falad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  the  body, 
but  (heaths  and  defends  the  inteftines  from  the  ill 
effects  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in  mines  or  metals 
ought  to  wafh  carefully,  and  change  their  clothes  as 
Toon  as  they  give  oveV  working.  Nothing  would  tend 
more  to  preferve  the  health  of  fuch  people,  than  a ftridt 
and  almoft  religious  regard  to  cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fmelters,  makers  of  white 
lead,  and  many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are  liable  to 
the  fame  difeafes  as  miners;  and  ought  to  obferve  the 
fame  dire&ions  for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who  work  in 
putrid  animal  fubftances,  are  likewife  liable  to  luflcr 
from  the  unwholefome  iinells  or  effluvia  of  thefe 
bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to  clean- 
linefs as  miners;  and  when  they  are  affe&ed  with  nau- 
feo,  ficknefs,  or  indigeftion,  we  would  advife  them  to 
take  a vomit  or  a gentle  purge.  Such  fubftances  ought 
always  to  be  manufactured  as  loon  as  poflible.  When 
long  kept,  they  not  only  become  unwholefome  to  thole 
who  manufacture  them,  but  likewife  to  people  who  live 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of 
our  fubjeCt,  to  lpecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  performs 
of  every  occupation;  we  lhall  therefore  confider  man- 
kind under  the  general  clalfes  of  Laborious , Sedentary , 
and  Studious. 

THE  LABORIOUS. 

Though  thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments  are 
in  general  the  moll  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the  nature 
of  their  occupations,  and  the  places  where  they  are  car- 
ried on,  expofe  them  more  particularly  to  lome  dif- 
eafes. Hulbandmen,  for  example,  are  expoled  to  all 
the  vicilfitudes  of  the  weather,  which  in  this  country, 
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are  often  very  great  and  fudden,  and  occafion  colds, 
coughs,  quinfies,  rheumat'inas,  fevers,  and  other  acute 
diforders.  They  are  likewife  forced  to  work  hard,  and 
^ften  to  carry  burdens  above  their  ftrength,  which, 
by  overif raining  the  velfels,  occafion  aftlimas,  ruptures, 
pleurisies,  &c. 

Thofe  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  afflicted 
with  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  oc<;afioned  by  the 
frequent  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor  living,  bad 
water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  evening 
dews,  night  air,  &c,to  which  they  are  frequently  ex- 
poled. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 
<&c.  are  oblig'd  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs  diftended  with  more 
violence  than  is  neceiTary  for  common  refpiration  ; by 
this  means  the  tender  velfels  of  the  lungs  are  over- 
dretched,  and  often  bur (l,  infomuch  that  a fpitting  of 
blood  or  fever  enlue.s.  Hippocrates  mentions  an  in- 
dance to  this  purpofe,  of  a man  who,  upon  a wager, 
carried  an  afs;  but  was  foon  after  leizcd  with  a fever,  a 
vomiting  of  blood,  and  a rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effect  of 
mere  laxinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once  what 
thould  be  done  at  twice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from 
•vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  drongeft  men 
are  mod  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  burdens,  hard  labour 
or  feats  of  activity.  It  is  rare  to"  find  one  who  boads 
cf  his  drength  without  a rupture,  a lpitting  of  blood, 
or  fome  other  difeafe,  which  he  reaps  as  the  fruit  of 
his  folly.  One  would  imagine  the  daily  indances  we 
have  of  the  fatal  effects  of  carrying  great  weights,  run- 
ning, wredling,  and  the  like,  would  be  diffident  to  pre- 
vent fuch  pradices. 

There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  necefFa- 
rily  require  a great  exertion  of  drength  ; as  porters, 
blackfmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to  follow 
thefe  but  men  of  drong  body  ; and  they  diould  never 
exert  their  drength  to  the  utrnoft,  nor  work  too  long. 
When  the  mufcles  are  violently  ilraineJ,  frequent  red 
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is  neceffary  in  order  that  they  may  recover  their  tone  : 
without  this,  the  ftrength  and  conftitution  will  be  foon 
worn  out,  and  premature  old  age  be  induced. 

The  erefipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  is  a dileafe  very 
incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occafioned  by  whatever 
gives  a fudden  check  to  the  perfpiration,  as  drinking 
cold  water  when  the  body  is  warm,  wet  feet,  keeping- 
on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground, 
See.  It  is  impoflible  for  thofe  who  labour  without  doors 
always  to  guard  again fl  thefe  inconveniences  : but  it  is 
known  from  experience,  that  their  ill  confequences. 
might  often  he  prevented  by  proper  care. 

The  iliac  paflion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bowels,  are  often  occafioned  by  the  fame  caufes  as 
the  erefipelas ; but  they  may  Iikewife  proceed  from  fla- 
tulent and  indigeflible  food.  Labourers  generally  eat 
unfermented  bread,  made  of  peas,  beans,  rye,  and  other 
windy  ingredients.  They  alfo  devour  great  quantities 
of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  ftewed,  or  raw,  with  various, 
kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which  they  drink  four 
milk,  dale  fmall  beer,  or  the  like.  Such  a mixture 
cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels  with  wind,  and  occafion 
difeafes  of  thofe  parts. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,and  other  difeafes  of  the  ex- 
tremities, are  likewile  common  with  thofe  who  labour 
without  doers.  Thefe  difeafes  are  often  attributed  ro 
venom  or  fome  kind  ©f  poifon  : but  they  generally 
proceed  either  from  fudden  heat  after  cold,  or  the  con- 
trary. When  labourers,  milk-maids,  &c.  come  from 
the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to  the  fire,  and  often 
plunge  their  hands  in  warm  water  : by  which  means 
the  blood  and  other  humours  in  thofe  parts  are  fuddenly 
expanded,  and,  the  veffels  not  yielding  fo  quickly,  a 
ftrangulation  happens,  and  an  inflammation  or  a morti- 
fication enfives. 

When  fuch  perfons  come  home  cold,  they  ought  to 
keep  at  a diftancefrom  the  fire  for  lome  time,  to  wafh 
their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well  with  a 
dry  cloth.  It  lometimes  happens,  that  people  are  fo 
benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of  the 
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ufe  of  their  limbs.  In  this  eale  the  only  remedy  is  to  rub 
the  parts  affefted  with  fnow,  or,  where  it  cannot  be  had, 
with  cold  water.  If  they  be  held  near  the  fire,  or 
plunged  into  warm  water,  a mortification  will  generally 
enfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie  down  and 
fleep  in  the  fun.  This  practice  is  lo  dangerous,  that 
they  often  wake  in  a burning  fever.  Thefe  ardent  fe- 
vers, which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end  of  furnmer, 
and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequently  occafioned  by 
this  means.  When  labourers  leave  off  work,  which 
they  ought  always  to  do  during  the -heat  of  the  day, 
they  fhould  go  home,  or  at  lead  get  under  forae  cover, 
where  they  may  repofe  the mfe Ives  in  fafety. 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the  fields 
From  morning  to  night,  without  eating  any  thing.  This 
cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  However  homely  their 
fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at  regular  times  ; and  the 
harder  they  work  the  more  frequently  they  fhould  eat. 
If  the  humours  be  not  frequently  replenifhed  with  frefh 
nourifhment,  they  frequently  become  putrid,  and  pro- 
duce fevers  of  the  very  word  kind. 

Many  peafants  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpett  to 
what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often  through  mere  indo- 
lence, ufe  uwholefome  food,  when  they  might,  for  the 
fame  ex  pence,  have  that  which  is  wholefome.  In  fome 
parts  of  Britain  the  peafants  are  too  carelefs  even  to 
take  the  trouble  of  deeding  their  own  victuals.  Such 
people  would  live  upon  one  meal  a day  in  -indolence*,  ra- 
ther than  labour,  though  it  were  to  procure  them  the  - 
greatefl  affluence. 


fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occasioned  a mot 
labourers  by  poor  living.  When  the  body  is  not  fu 
hcrently  nounfhed,  the  humours  become  vitiated  ar 
the  fohds  weak  ; from  whence  the  moft  fatal  conf 
quences  enfue.  Poor  living  is  likewife  produ&ive  < 
many  of  thofe : cutaneous  dil'cafes  lo  frequent  among-  tl 
lower  clafs  of  people.  -ft  is  remarkable  that  cattl 
wlien  pmclied  in  their  food,  are  generally  \ fleeted'  wii 
dtfeafes  of  the  fkin,  which  fcldom  fa„  to  diHppf  wlu 

u y are  put  upo11  a'&0od  pafture.  This  ihews  ho 
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much  a good  Rate  of  the  humours  depends  upon  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  proper  nourifhment. 

Poverty  not  only  occafions,  hut  aggravates,  many  of 
the  difeafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have  much 
forcfight;  and  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in  their  power 
to  faveany  thing.  They  are  glad  to  make  a fhift  to 
live  from  day  to  day ; and  when  any  difeafe  overtakes 
them,  they  are  milerable  indeed.  Here  the  godlike 
virtue  of  charity  ought  always  to  exert  itfelf.  To  re- 
lieve the  induflrious  poor  in  diftrefs,  is  furely  the  moft 
exalted  a£t  of  religion  and  humanity.  Th  ey  alone,  who 
are  witnefles  of  thefe  fcehes  of  calamity,,  can  form  ac 
notion  of  what  numbers  perifh  in  difeafes,  for  want  of 
proper  aflilftance,  and  even  for  want  of  the  neceffarjes 
of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a foolifh  emulation, 
which  promps  them  to.  vie  with  one  another,  till  they 
overheat  themfelves  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  occafion  a 
fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead.  Such  as  wantonly 
throw  aWay  their  lives  in  this  manner,  deferve  to  be 
looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  felf-murderers. 

The  office  of  a foidier,  in  time  of  war,  may  be  ranked 
among  the  laborious  employments.  Soldiers  fuffer  ma- 
ny hard  Hups  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons,  long  mar- 
ches, bad  provifions,  hunger,  watching,  unvvholefome 
climates,  bad  water,  Sec.  Thefe  occafion  fevers,  fluxes, 
rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  which  generally 
do  greater  execution  than  the  i'word,  efpecially  when 
campaigns  are  continued  too  late  in  the  feafon.  A few 
weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will  often  prove  more  fa- 
tal than  an  engagement. 

Tho.fe  who  have  the  command  of  armies  fhould  take 
care  that  their  foldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well  fed. 
They  ought  alfo  to  finifh  their  campaigns  in  due  feafon, 
and  to  provide  their  men  with  dry  and  well  aired  win- 
ter quarters.  Thefe  rules,  taking  care  at  the  fame  time 
to  keep  the  Tick  people  at  a proper  diftance  from  thofe 
in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to  preferve  the  lives 
of  the  foldiery  §. 

o Indeed  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  soldiers  softer  not  less  from  in- 
dolence and  intemperance  in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hardships  is  time 
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Sailors  may  alfo'be  numbered  among;  the  laborious'1 
They  undergo  great  hardfhips  from  change  of  climate* 
the  violence  of  the  weather,  hard  labour,  bad  provi- 
soes, dec.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  importance  both  to  the 
trade  and  Safety  of  this  kingdom,  that  too  much  pains 
can  never  be  bellowed  in  pointing  out  the  means  of  pre- 
serving their  lives'. 

On°  great  Source  of  the  difeafes  of  lea-faring  people  . 
is  excels.  When  they  get  on  fhore,  after  having  beea 
tong  at  fea,  without  regard  to  the  climate,  or  their  own 
:onftitutionsy  they  plunge  headlong  into  all  manner  of 
dot,  and  often  pcrlifl  till  a fever  puts  an  end  to  their 
.ifc.  Thus  intemperance,  and  not  the  climate,  is  often 
he  caufe  why  many  of  our  brave  failorsdie  on  foreign 
roads.  Such  people  ought  not  to  live  too  low;  but 
hey  will  find  moderation  the  bed  defence  againft  fe- 
vers and  manv  other  maladies. 

✓ 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  Sometimes  get- 
ing  wet.  When  this  happens,  they  fhould  change  their 
lothcs  as  Soon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take  every  me- 
hod  to  redore  the  perfpiration.  They  fhould  not  in 
ms  cafe  make  too  free  with  Spirits  or  other  drong  li* 
uors,  but  fhould  rather  drink  them  diluted  with 
arm  water,  and  immediately  go  to  bed;  where  a found 
eep  and  a gentle  fweat  would  Set  all  to  rights. 


war.  If  men  arc  idle  they  will  be  vicious.  It  would  therefore  be  of 
cat  importance,  could  a scheme  be  formed  for  rendering  the  military 
times  ot  peace,  both  more  healthy  and  more  useful.  These  desira- 
1 objects  might,  in  our  opinion,  be  obtained,  by  employing  them  for 
me  hours  every  day,  and  advancing  their  pay'acCordingly.  By  this 
•ans  idleness,  the  mother  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price 
labour  lowered,  public  works  as  harbours,  canals,  turnpike  roads 
c.  might  be  made  without  hurting  manufactures  ; and  soldiers  miVht 
enabled  to  marry  and  bring  up  children.  A scheme  of  this  kind 
ght  easily  be  conducted,  so  as  not  to  depress  the  martial  spirit 
>vicled  the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or  five  hours  every  dav* 
i always  to  work  without  doors : no  soldiers  should  be  suffered  to 
‘ , 100  long*  or  follow  any  sedentary  employment.  Sedentarv 
payments  render  men  weak  and  effeminate,  quife  unfit  for  the 
dships  of  war : whereas  woiking  for  a few  hours  every  day  with 
doors  would  mure  them  to  the  weather,  brace  their  nerves  and 
rease  their  strength  and  courage.  : * 
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Bat  the  health  of  Tailors  fuffer  molt  from  unwhole- 
fome  .food.  The  conflant  ufe  of  falted  provifions 
vitiates  the  humours,  and  occafions  a feurvy,  and 
other  obftinate  maladies.  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  pre- 
vent this  difeafe  in  long  voyages;  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  much  might  be  done  towards  effecting  fo 
defirable  an  end,  were  due  pains  bellowed  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  For  example,  various  roots,  greens,  and  fruits, 
might  be  kept  a long  time  at  lea,  as  onions,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  lemons,  oranges,  tamarinds,  apples,  See , 
When  fruits  cannot  be  kept,  the  juices  of  them  either 
ffefh  or  fomented,  may.  With  thefe  all  the  drink,  and 
even  the  food,  of  the  fhip’s  company  ought  to  be  aci- 
dulated in  long  voyages. 

.Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate  the 
humours.  Flour  will  keep  for  a long  time  on  board,  of 
which  frefh  bread  might  frequently  be  made.  Malt 
too  might  be  kept,  and  infufed  with  boiling  water  at  any 
time.  This  liquor,  when  drank  even  in  form  of  wort, 
is  very  wholefome,  and  is  found  to  be  an  antidote  againft 
the  feurvy.  Small  wines  and  cider  might  likewife  be 
plentifully  laid  in ; and  fhould  they  turn  four,  they 
would  fltll  be  uled  as  vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a great  an- 
tidote againfl  difeafes,  and  fhould  be  ufed  by  all  tra- 
vellers, efpecially  at  fea.  It  may  either  be  mixed  with 
the  water  they  drink,  or  taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife  to 
be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  Sec.  Frefh 
broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings  made  of 
peas  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be  ufed  plentifully. 
Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to  people  conver- 
fant  in  thefe  matters,  which  would  tend  to  preferve  the 
health  of  that  brave  and  ufeful  let  of  men  *. 

* Our  countryman,  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  has  shewn  how 
far,  by  proper  care  and  attention,  the  diseases  formerly  so  fatal  to 
seamen  may  be  prevented.  In  a voyage  of  three  years  and  eighteen 
days,  during  which  he  was  exposed  to  every  climate,  from  the  52° 
north  to  the  71°  of  south  latitude,  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  men, 
composing  the  ship’s  company,  he  lost  only  one,  who  died  of  a 
phthisis  puljnonalis*  The  principal  means  he  used  w ere  to  preserve  a 
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We  have  rcafon  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were  paid 
to  the  diet,  air,  cloathing,  and  above  ail  things  to  the 
cleanlindfs  of  fea-faring  people,  they  would  be  the  moft 
healthy  fet  of  men  in  the  world  ; but  when  thefe  arc 
neglected,  the  very  reverie  will  happen. 

The  beft  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend  to 
Tailors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  coafts,  efpecially  where 
cfampnefs  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  This  will 
often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes.  About  a 
drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every  day;  or  if  this 
fhould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  bark  with  half 
an  otmee  of  orange  peel,  and  two  drachms  of  fnake- 
root  coarfely  powdered,  may  be  infufed  for  two  or  three 
days  in  an  Englilh  quart  of  brandy,  and  half  a wine- 
glals  of  it  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day  when  the  ftomach 
is  empty.  This  has  been  found  tp  be  an  excellent 
antidote  again  it  fluxes,  putrid,  intermitting  and  other 
fevers,  in  unhealthy  climates.  It  is  not  material  in 
what  form  this  medicine  is  taken.  It  may  either  be 
infufed  in  water,  wine,  or  i’pirits,  as  recommended 
above,  or  made  into  an  electuary  with  fyrup  pf  lemons, 
oranges,  or  the  like. 

THE  SEDENTARY. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  man  than  fedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs  comprehends 
,by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fpecies.  Almoft  the  whole 
female  world,  and,  in  manufacturing  countries,  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  males,  may  be  reckoned  sedentary  §. 

Agriculture,  the  firft  and  mofl  healthful  of  all  em- 
ployments, is  now  followed  by  few  whor  are  able  to 

strict  attention  to  cleanlinCss,  to  procure  abundance  of  vegetables  and 
fresh  provisions,  especially  good  water,  and  lu  allow  his  people  suffi- 
cient time  for  rest. 

^ The  appellation  of  sedentary  has  generally  been  given  Only 
to  the  studious  • we  can  see  no  reason,  however,  for  restricting  it 
to  tnem  alone.  Manj  artificers  may,  with  as  much  propriety,  be 
denominated  sedentary  as  the  studious,  with  this  particular  disad- 
vantage, that  they  are  often  obliged  to  sit  in  very  auk  ward  postui'es 
whicn  the  studious  need  not  do,  uiess_  they  please- 
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c^rry  on  any  pother  bufirfefs.  But  thrift  who  imaginethat 
the  cuhur-c  of  the  earth  is  not  iuificient  to  employ  all 
its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  miitakcn.  An  ancient  Jioiuan 
we  aie  told,  could  maintain  his  family  from  the  produce 
of  one  acre  of  ground.  So  might  a modern  Briton,  if 
he  would  be  contented  to  live  like  a Roman.  This 
fhevvs  what  an  immenfe  increafe  of  inhabitants  Britain 

might  admit  of,  and  all  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of 
the  ground. 

^7tgriCUlt-UrC  1S, tllC  great  fource  of  domeflic  riches' 
Where  it  is  neglected,  whatever  wealth  may  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  poverty  and  nfefery  will  abotind  at 

home  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fltiauatinjr  date 
of  trade  and  manufactures,  that  thoufands  ofVopie 
may  be  in  full  employment  to-day  and  in  be^Jv  to- 
morrow.  This  can  never  happen  to  thofe  who  culti- 
vate the  ground.  They  can  eat  the  fruit  of  their  la- 

^kXsoud!;waysbyindurtry’ obtaio- at  Iea-ft  t!ie 

Though  fedenfary  employments  are  neceffary,  yet 
there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perfon  fhoUld  be 
confined  for  life  to  thofe  alone.  Where  fuch  employ- 
ments intermixed  witli  the  more  aftive  and  laborious 
they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is  conftant  confinement 
that  ruins  the  health.  A man  will  not  be  hurt  by  fitting 

five  or  fix  hours  a-riay ; but  if  he  is  obliged  to  lit  ten  or 
twelve,  he  will  foon  be  difcaled. 

But  it  is  not  the  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurts 
fedentary  people;  they  likewiie  fiiffer  from  the  confined 
air  which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  common  to  fee  ‘ ten 
or  a doz.cn  tadorsf,  or  flay, makers,  for  example,  crowd- 
ed into  one  final!  apartment,  where  there  is  hardly  room 
for  one  perfon  to  breathe  freely.  I„  this  fituation  they 

, A Person  °^obser’vati°n  in  thal  line  of  life  , 

tailors  die  of  consumptions;  which  he  attributed  chiefly  to  the  "T* 
vou table  postures  in  which  they  sit  unrf  u,e  , - L LllC  unfa~ 
those  places  where  their  basing  ‘ “ ZTJ' TT“  #f 

not  patd  to  profit  than  to  U,e  preservation  o ''  I „ ” n h e 
might  be  easily  remedied;  but  while  masters  or T min  *t  Vl1 
-merest,  nothing  will  be  done  lor  the  sale,  y 0l  ,hk  sman  7 °'Vn 
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generally  continue  for  many  hours  at  a time,  often  with 
the  add, non  ot  Wry  candles,  which  tend  likewife  to 
wafte  Urn  an,  and  render  it  Iefsfit  for  reflation 
• hat  u breathed  repeatedly  becomes  unfit  for  exoandinn- 
•.lickings.  This  is  one  caufe  of  the  phthiiical  coughs" 

S^aintSOfth£  breaft’  f°  inck!cilt  to  ftden.’ 

Even  the  perfpiration  froma  great  number  of  oeiTnn^ 
pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwholefome  The 
danger  from  this  quarter  will  be  greatly  increTe  l f 
any  one  of  them  happens  to  have  bad  |,Lt  ’.f 

other, wile  difeafed.  Thdfe  who  fit  La?  him  ^ 

LftTd  t0ureathI  ,lKe  fa!De  air'-Can  to  be  in? 

dozen  of  fedLtarv  nL  bowever,  to  find  a 

«£  st,  sajfcis: 

cutlers,  &c.  Such  a fifJL  ’ tailors, 

bending  poftu re  obftriLf  n"  }S  extreme,y  hurtful.  A 

courfe  muft  deftroy  the  hea  th  TT’  ant!  of 

inch  artificers  generally  I . Acco''cImgIy  we  find 

^tuiencies,  head  achs,  pains  of  tTte’bfeaft 

pullied  forwards  by  ^ being 

Hence  indigdSo“  S !T  the  bowe,s- 

chondricai  a fief  lions  rl  * s>  wmd,  and  other  hypo- 
fedentary.  Indeed  n’n  c°nftant  companion  of  the 
performed  wtrT^cife  C“reti°nS  ca‘>  *4 

matter  which  ought  Jo  be  dif'p^'Td3^  whcn  the 

tained  too  long  in  the  hn  \ ■ la,^5c  ln  ^is  way  is  re- 

* “ again  taken  p “tS m bade^,aS 

A bending  pofture  s liLe  T °f  '."mours- 
When  this  to  the  lungs. 

acceis  into  all  its  narfc  r ’ air  cannot  have  free 
Hence  tubercles,  adhefiorL  JXpand 'llcm  properly.. 

^ tbC  ^ bcinSabfolutciy  ntcSy  1 5ES3 

» \ 
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blood,  when  that  organ  fails,  the  humours  form  be, 
come  univerfally  depraved,  and  the  whole  conditutiou 

goes  to  wreck.  ' , , . „ 

° fedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hart  by  preiiure 

on  the  bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities, 
which  obftru&s  the  circulation  in  tliefe  parts,  and  ren- 
ders them  weak  and  feeble.  rI  bus  tailors,  fhoemakers, 
L.  frequently  lofe  the  ufe  of  their  legs,  altogether;  be- 
sides the  blood  and  humours  are,  by  ftagnation,  vitiated, 
and  the  nerfpiration  is  obftru.aed ; whence  proceed  the 
fcab  ulcerous  fores,  foul  blotches,  and  other  cutaneous 
difeafes,  fo  common  among  fedentary  artificeis. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  conference 
of  dole  application  to  fedentary  employments.  T.  he 
fnlne  for  example,  by  being  continually  bent,  puts  on 
acrooked  drape,  and  generally  remains  fo  ever  after 
Rut  a bad  figure  of  body  has  already  been  obferved  to 
fee  hurtful  to  health,  as  the  vital  funftions  are  thereby 

^ ARdentary  life  feldom  fails  to  occafton  an  univerfal 
relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the  great  fource  from 
whence  mod  of  the  difeafes  of  fedentary  people  flow. 
The  fcrophul.,  confumption,  hyfterics,  and  nervous 
Ifeafes  now  fo  common,  were  very  little  known  m 

this  country  before  fedentary  people  became  lo  name 
are  ft\H  very  little  known  among  luch 

roti/p^ie  Vs  folfow  aJve  employments  without 

doors,  though  in  great  towns  at  lead  two  thirds  ot  the 

inhabitants  are  affiiflcd  with  them. 

Ids  very  difficult  to  remedy  thefe  evils ; becaufe  many 
who  have^been  accuftomed  to  afedentary  life,  like  rick- 
lofe  all  inclination  for  excrete  ; we  fhalh 
,„r  throw  out  a few  hints  with  refpe<ft  to  the  mod. 
Sy  means  for  preferving  the  health  of  this  ufeft.Het 
of  people,  which  feme  of  them,  we  hope,  will  be  wne 

Cn  It  has'becn^ already  obferved,  that  fedent  ary  artificers 
,re  often  hurt  by  their  bending  podure.  They  ought 
a c p (land  or  fit  as  ere£t  as  the  nature  of  their 

employments  will  permit.  They  (houldhkewife  charSe 
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their  pofture  frequently,  and  fhoirld  never  fit  too  long 
at  a time,  but  leave  oft  work,  and  walk,  ride,  run,  or5 
■ do  any  thing  that  will  promote  the  vital  fun&ions/ 
Scdeiuai  y aitificcrs  are  generally  allowed  too-  little 
time  for  exercife  ; yet  fhort  as  it  is,  they  fefdom  employ 
it  properly.  A journeyman  tailor  or  weaver,  for  exam- 
ple, inflead  of  walking  abroad  for  exercife  and  frefh  air 
at  his  hours  of  leifure,  chufes  often  to  fpend  them  in  a 
public  houie,  01  in  playing  at  fbine  fedentary  game,  by 
which  he  generally  lofes  both  his  time  and  his  money. 

Unc  aukwai  d poiiures  in  which  many  fedentary  ar* 
tifreers  work,  feem  rather  to  be  the  effect  of  cufton/thau 
ncceflity.  For  example,  a table  might  furely  be  con- 
trived for  ten  ora  dozen  tailors  to  fit  round,  with  liberty 
for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or  reft  upon  a foot- 
board, as  they  fliould  chufe  A place  might  like  wife  be 
cut  out  for  each  perfon,in  fuch  amanner  that  he  might 

fit  as  conveniently  for  working  as  in  the  prelent  mode 
of  fitting  crofs  legged. 

All  fedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  mod:  religious 
legard  to  clean  line  fs.  Both  their  fituation  and  occuna- 
tions  render  this  highly  neeefiary.  Nothing  would  com 
tribute  more  to  preferve  their  health,  than  fftrfo  atten- 
on  to  it;  and  fuch  of  them  as  negleft  it,  not  only  rim 

?«£££;  ‘”"h’  ■ JL. 

Sedenta.)  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is  windy 
OI  haul  Ofdigeft.on  and  fiiould  pay  the  ftrifteft  regard 
to  fob.  tety.  A perfon  who  works  hard  without  doors 

foon  thr™  ^ ■ debauch  ; but  one  who  fits  has  bv 
no  means  an  equal  chance.  Hence  it  often  happen  hat 

fedentary  peopieaa  efe^d  with  fevers  after  hard  drS- 
<ng.  VV  hen  inch  perions  feel  their  fpirits  low,  i„ftead 

oflhe  of  multiplying  rules  for  preferving  the  health 
pf  the  fedentary,  we  {hall  recommend  tothrn  H„r,i 
general  nlan  vu  t-i  ^ 1 C11enj  tlie  follow- 

b 6 octal  plan,  viz,.  That  every  perfon  who  follows  a 
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fedentary  employment  (liquid  cultivate  a piece  of  ground 
with  his  own  hands.  This  he  might  dig,  plant,  fow, 
and  weed  at  leifur?  hours,  fo  as  to  make  it  both  an  cxer- 
cife  and  amufement,  while  it  produced  many  of  the  ne- 
ccffaries  of  life.  After  working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a 
man  will  return  with  more  keen nefs  to  his  employment 
within  doors*  than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while  idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to 
health.  It  not  only  gives'  exercife  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  hut  the  very  imetl  of  the  earth,  and  frefh  herbs, 
revives  and  cheers  the  fpirits,  whilftthe  perpetual  prof- 
peCt  of  fomething  coming  to  maturity,  delights  and  en- 
tertains the  mind.  We  are  fo  formed  as  to  be  always 
pleafed  with  fomew fiat  in  prolpeft,  however  diflant  or 
however  trivial ; hence  the  happinefs  that  moft  men  feel 
in  planting,  lowing,  building,  Sec.  Thefe  feem  to  have 
been  the  chief  employments  of  the  more  early  ages,  and 
when  kings  and  conquerors  cultivated  the  ground, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  they  knew  as  well  where- 
. in  true  happinefs  confided  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  ta  recommend  gardening  to 
manufacturers  in  great  toy^ns  ; but  obfervation  proves 
that  the  plan  is  very  practicable.  In  the  town  of  Shef- 
field, in  Y orkfhire,  where  the  great  iron  manufacture 
is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a journeyman  cutler,  who 
does  not  pofTefs  a piece  of  ground,  which  he  cultivates 
as  a garden.  This  practice  has  many  falutary  effects. 
It  not  only  induces  thefe  people  to  take  exercife  with- 
out doors,  but  alfo  to  eat  many  greens,  roots,  &c.  of 
their  own  growth,  which  they  would  never  think  01 
purchafing.  There  can  be  no  reafon  why  manufactu- 
rers in  any  other  town  in  Great  Britain  fliould  not  fol- 
low the  fame  plan.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that 
in  fuch  a place  as  London  a plan  of  this  kind  is  not  prac- 
ticable ; yet  even  there,  fedentary  artificers  may  find 
opportunities  of  taking  air  and  exercife,  if  they  chufe 
to  embrace  them. 

Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into  great 
towns.  The  fituation  may  have  fome  advantages; but 
it  has  likewife  many  difadvantages.  All  mechanics  who 
live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their  power  to  cultivate  a 
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piece  of  ground  : which  indeed  moft  of  them  do.  This 
not  only  gives  them  exercife,  but  enables  them  to  live 
more  comfortably.  So  far  at  leaf  as  my  obferVation 
extends,  mechanics  .who  Jive’  in  the  country  are  far 
more  happy  than  thole  in  great  towns.'  They  enjoy 
better  health,  live  in  greater  affluence,  and  feldom  fail 
to  rear  a healthy  and  numerous  offspring. 

In  a word,  exercife  without  doors;  in  one  fhape  or 
another,  is  ablblutely  ncceffary  to  health.  Thole  who 
negleft  it,  though  they  may  for  a while  drag  out  life 
can  hardly  belaid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and  effeminate* 
they  Ianguifh  for  a few  years,  and  foon  drop  into  an 
untimely  grave. 


THE  STUDIOUS. 

Intenfe  thinking  is  fo  d ftruaive  to  health,  that  few 
instances  can  be  produced  of  find  ions  perfons  who  are 
ltro.-ig  and  healthy.  Hard  fludy  always  implies  a feden- 
tai  \ life  ,*  anr!  \vl  en  intenfe  thinking*  is  joined  to  the 
want  of  exercife.  the  confequcnce  muff  be  bad.  We 
have  frequently  known  even  a few  months  of  clofe  ap- 
plication to  fludy  ruin  an  excellent  conflitution,  by  in- 
ducing a train  of  nervous  complaints  which  could  never 
be  1 1 moved.  Man  is  evidently  not  formed  for  conti- 
nual thought  more  than  for  perpetual  adlion,  and  would 
be  as  foon  worn  out  by  one  as  by  the  other. 

•So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
Tat,  by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may  be 
accelerated  or  retarded  to  almoft  any  degree.  Thus 
cheei  bilncfs  and  mirth  quicken  the  circulation  and  pro- 
mote all  the  Attritions  ; whereas  fadnefs  and  profound' 
thought  never  fail  to  retard  them.  Hence  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  even  a degree  of  though tie ffnefs  is  necdTary 
to  health.  Indeed  the  perpetual  thinker  feldom  enjoys, 
either  health  or  fpints;  while  the  perfon  who  can, 
hardly  be  faul  to  think  at  all,  generally  enjoys  both 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  feldom  think 
*sng.  In  a few  years  they  generally  become  quiteitupid 

II  * 
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and  exhibit  a melancholy  proof  how  readily  the  greateft 
hi  flings  may  be  abufed.  Thinking,  like  every  thing 
elfe,  when,  carried  to  extreme,  becomes  a vice  ; nor, 
can  any  thing  afford  a greater  proof  of  wisdom,  than 
for  a mail  frequently  and  leafonabiy  to  unbend  his  mind. 
This  may  generally  be  done  by  mixing  in  checrfulcom- 
pany,  active  diverfions,  or  the  like. 

Inftead  of  attempting  to  investigate  the  nature  of  th^t. 
connection  which  fub fills  between  the  mind  and  body* 
or  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  they  mutually 
affeCt  each  other,  we  fliall  only  mention  tliofe  difeafesto 
which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly  liable,  and  en- 
deavour to  point  out  the  means  of  avoiding  them. 

Studious  perlonsare  very  fubjeCt  to  the  gout.  This 
painful  difeafe  in  a great  meafure  proceeds  from  indigef- 
tion,  and  an  obftruCted  perforation.  It  is  impoflible 
that  the  man  who  fits  from  morning  till  night  Ihould 
either  digeft  his  food,  or  have  any  of  the  fecretions  in 
due  quantity.  But  when  that,  matter  which  Ihould  be 
thrown  ©ff  by  the  fkin,  is  retained  in  the  body,  and  the 
humours  are  not  duly  prepared,  difeafes  muff  enfue. 

The  ftudious  are  like  wife  very  liable  to  the  ftone  and 
gravel.  Exercife  greatly  promotes  both  the  fecretion 
and  difeharge  of  urine;  confeqnently  a fedentary  life 
muff  have  the  contrary  effect.  And  any  one  muff  be  fatis* 
fied  of  this  by  obferving,  that  lie  paffes  much  more  urine 
by  cay  than  in  the  night,  and  alfo  when  he  walks  or 
rides,  than  when  he  fits. 

The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  flow,  obftructions 
in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confequ  nce  of 
inactivity.  Hence  ledentary  people  are  frequently  af- 
fected with  feirrhous  livers.  But  the  proper  fecretion 
and  difeharge  of  the  bile  is  fo  neceffarv  a part  of  the 
animal  (Economy,  that  where  thefe  arenot  duly  per- 
formed, the  health  muff  foon  be  impaired.  Jaundice, 
indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  a wafting  of  the  whole 
body,  feldom  fail  to  be  the  conlequences  of  a vitiated 
ftate  of  the  liver  or  obftruttions  of  the  bile. 

Few  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudious  than 
confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  obferved 
that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in  thole  who 
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do  not  take  proper  exercife  ; and  where  that  is  the  cafe, 
obftnictions  and  ad  he  ho  us  will  enfue.  Not  only  want 
ofexercife,  but  the  pofture  in  which  ftudious  perfons 
generally  lit,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  lungs.  Thofe  who 
read  . or  write  much  are  ready  to  contract  a habit  of 
bendmg  towards, and  often  prefs  with  their  brcaftupon 

a table  or  bench.  This  pofture  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the 
lungs.  ' 4 

The  functions  of  the  heart  may  like  wife  by  this  means 
be  injured.  I remember  to  have  feen  a man  opened, 
whofe  pericardium  adhered  to  the  bread  bone,  in  fuch  a 
inannei  as  to  obftrudt  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  oc* 
calion  his  death.  The  only  probable  caufe  that  could 
be  aligned  for  this  lingular  fymptom  was,  that  the  man 
whofe  bufinefs  was  writing,  ufed  coaftantly  to  fit  ir^a 

bending  pofture,  with  his  bread  prefling  upon  the  edee 
of  a flat  table.  6 


No  pei fon  can  enjoy  health  who  docs  not  properly 
diged  his  food.  But  inteiife  thinking  and  inactivity 
never  fail  to  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion.  Hence 
the  humours  become  crude  and  vitiated,  the  folids  weak 
and  relaxed,  and  the  whole  conditution  goes  to  ruin. 

dong  and  intenfe  thinking  often  Occafions  grevious 
head  achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apoplexies,  pal- 
lies  and  other  fatal  diforders.  The  bed  way  to  prevent 
thefe  is  never  to  dudy  too  long  at  one  time,  and  to 
Keep  the  body  regular,  either  by  proper  food,  or  taking 
frequently  a little  of  fome  opening  medicine. 

I bole  who  read  or writemuch are  often  afflicted  with 
iore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle  light  is  peculiarly  hurt- 

fU  t0mu,e  flght’  This  ouSht  to  be  praflifed  as  felclom 
a.  pofTible.  When  it  is  unavoidable,  the  eyes  fflould  be 
aded,and  the  head  fhould  not  be  held  too  low.  When 
the  eyes  are  weak  or  painful,  they  fhould  be  bathed 

^very  night  and  morning  in  cold  water,  to  which  a little 
brandy  may  be  added. 

**  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excretions  are 
very  defective  in  the  ftudious.  The  dropfy  is  often  oc- 
-.aiioned  by  the  retention  of  thofe  liumours  which  ought 

tLfer?Jned  "P"  this  way-  Any  Perfon  may  obferve, 
at  fitting  makes  his  kgs  fwell,  and  that  this  goes  off 
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by  exercife  ; and  clearly  points  out  the  method  of 
prevention. 

Fevers,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  arc  often  the 
effed  of  ftudy.  Nothing  affects  the  nerves  fo  much  as 
intenfe  thought.  It  in  a manner  unhigcs  the  whole 
diforders  the  mind  itfelf.  Hence  a de  lirium,  melancholy 
and  even  madnels,  are  often  the  effects  of  clofe  applica- 
tion to  fludy.  In  fine  there  is  no  difeafe  which  c an 
proceed  either  from  a bad  (late  of  the  humours,  a defed 
of  the  ufnal  fccretions,  or  a debility  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  which  may  not beinduced  by  intenfe  thinking. 

But  the  moll  affeding  of  thefe  dileafes  which  attack 
the  ftudious  is  the  hypochondriac.  This  difeafe  fcldom 
fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep  thought.  It  may  ra- 
ther be  called  the  complication  of  maladies  than  a fingle 
one.  To  what  a wretched  condition  are  the  beftefmen 
often  reduced  by  it  ! Their  ftrength  and  appetite  fail; 
a perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their  minds  ; they  live  in 
the  conftant  drea  l of  death,  and  are  continually  in 
fearch  of  relief  from  medicine,  where,  alas ! it  is  not  to 
be  found.  Thofe  who  labour  under  this  difordcr,  though 
they  are  often  made  the  fubjed  of  ridicule,  juftly  claim 
our  higheft  fympathy  and  compaffion. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  prepefterous  than  for 
a perfon  to  make  ftudy  his  foie  bufinefs.  A mere  ftu- 
dent  is  feldom  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  He  often 
negleds  the  moft  important  duties  of  life,  in  order  to 
purfue  ftudies  of  a very  trifling  nature.  Indeed  it  rarely 
happens,  that  any  ufeful  invention  is  the  effed  of  mere 
ftudy.  The  farther  men  dive  into  profound  refearch- 
es,they  generally  deviate  the  more  from  common  feme, 
and  too  often  lole  fight  of  it  altogether.  Profound 
{peculations,  inftead  of  making  men  wifer  or  better, 
generally  render  them  abfoluteiceptics,  and  overwhelm, 
them  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  All  that  is  neceflajy 
for  man  to  know,  in  order  to  be  happy,  is  eafily  ob- 
tained ; and  the  reft,  like  the  forbidden  fruit,  lerves 
only  to  increafe  his  mifery. 

Studious  perlons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds,  must 
not  only  difcon.tinue  to  read  and  write,  but  engage  in 
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feme  employment  or  diverfion  that  will  fo  far  occupy 
the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget  the  buflnefs  of  the 
clofet,  A lolitarv  ride  or  walk  are  fo  far  from  relaxing; 
the  mind,  that  they  rather  encourage  thought.  Nothing 
can  divert  the  mind  when  it  gets  into  a train  offerious 
thinking,  but  attention  to  fubjeds  of  a more  trivial 
nature.  Thefe  prove  a kind  ol  play  to  the  mind,  and 
confequently  relieve  it. 

Learned  men  often  contrad  a contempt  for  what  they 
call  trifling  company.  They  are  afhamed  to  be  feen 
with  any  but  philofophers.  This  however  is  no  proof 
of  their  being  philofophers  themfelves.  No  man  de- 

fervts  that  name  who  is  afhamed  to  unbend  his  mind 

/ 

by  affociating  with  the  cheerful  and  gay.  Even  the  fo- 
cicty  of  children  will  relieve  the  mind,  and  expel  the 
gloom  which  application  to  fludy  is  too  apt  to  occafion* 

Aslfudious  people  are  neceffarily  much  within  doors, 
they  fhould  make  choice  of  a large  and  well  aired  place 
for  fludy.  This  would  not  only  prevent  the  bad  effects 
which  attend  confined  air,  but  would  cheer  the  fpirits, 
and  have  a moff  happy  influence  both  on  the  body  and 
mind.  It  is  faid  of  Euripides  the  tragedian,  that  he 
uled  to  retire  to  a dark  cave  to  com  pole  his  tragedies  ; 
and  of  Demofthenes  the  Grecian  orator,  that  he  chofe 
a place  for  fludy  where  nothing  could  be  either  heard 
or  feen.  With  all  deference  to  fuch  venerable  names,  we 
cannot  help  condemning  their  tafle.  A man  may  furely 
think  to  as  good  pui  pole  in  an  elegant  apartment  as  in  a 
cave  ; and  may  have  as  many  conceptions  where  the 
all  cheering  rays  of  the  fun  render  the  air  wholefome, 
as  in  places  where  they  never  enter. 

1 hole  who  read  and  write  much  fhould  be  very  at- 
tentive to  their  pofture.  They  ought  to  fit  and  Hand 
by  turns,  always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  tred  poflure  as 
poflible.  rhofe  who  dictate,  may  do  it  walking.  It 
has  an  excellent  effect  frequently  to  read  or  ipeak  aloud. 
This  not  only  exercifes  the  lungs,  but  almofl  the  whole 
ody.  Hence  fludious  people  are  generally  benefited 
by  deliveringdilcourles  in  public.  Public  fpeakers,  indeed, 
iometimes  hurt  themfelves,  by  overading  their  part  ; 
ut  this  is  their  own  fault.  The  martyr,  to  mere  voci* 
deration  merits  not  ^ r~^athv. 
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The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been  reck- 
oned the  beft  time  for  ftudy.  It  is  fo.  But  it  is  alfo 
the  moft  proper  feafon  for  excrcifo,  v\  hile  the  ftomach  is 
empty,  and  the  fpirits  refrelhed  with  fleep.  Studious 
people  fhould  therefore  fometimes  fpend  the  morning 
in  walking,  riding,  or  fome  manly  diverfions  without 
doors.  This  would  make  them  return  to  ftudy  with 
greater  alacrity,  and  would  be  of  more  fervice  than 
twice  the  time,  after  their  fpirits  are  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue. It  is  not  fufficient  to  take  di  verftons  only  when 
we  can  think  no  longer.  Every  ftudious  perfon  fhould 
make  it  a part  of  his  bufmefs,  and  fhould  let  nothing; 
interrupt  his  hours  ofrecreation  more  than  thole  of  ftudy. 

Mufic  h as  a very  happy  effect  in  relieving  the  mind 
when  fatigued  with  ftudy.  It  would  be  well  if  every 
ftudious  perfon  were  fo  far  acquainted  with  that  fcience 
as  to  amufe  himfelf  after  fevere  thought  by  playing 
fuch  airs  have  a tendency  to  raife  the  fpirits,  and  in- 
fpire  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour. 

, It  is  a reproach  to  learning,  that  any  of  her  votaries, 
to  relieve  the  mind  after  ftudy,  fhould  betake  themfelves 
to  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  This  indeed  is  a remedy  ; 
but  it  is  a defperate  one,  and  always  proves  deftruftive. 
Would  fuch  perfons,  when  their  fpirits  are  low,,  get  on 
horfeback,  and  ride  ten  or  a dozen  miles,  they  would 
find  it  a more  effectual  remedy  than  any  cordial  medi- 
cine in  the  apothecary’s  fhop,  or  all  the  ftrong  liquors 
in  the  word. 

The  following  is  my  plan,  and  I cannot  recommend 
a better  to  others.  When  my  mind  is  fatigued  with 
ftudy,  or  other  ferious  bufmefs,  I mount  my  horfie,  and 
ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the  country,  where  I fpend 
a day,  and  fometimes  two,  with  a cheerful  friend  ; after 
which  I never  fail  to  return  to  town  with  new  vigour* 
and  to  purfue  my  ftudies  or  bufmefs  with  frefh  alacrity. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  learned  men,  while 
in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things ; there 
is  not  any  thing  more  common  than  to  fee  a miferable 
objedt  over-run  with  nervous  difeafes,  bathing,  walking, 
riding,  and,  in  one  word,  doing  every  thing  for  health 
after  it  is  gone ; yet  if  any  one  had  recommended  thefe 
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things  to  him  by  way  of  prevention,  the  advice  would 
in  all  probability,  have  been  treated  with  contempt,  or 
at  lea II  with  negledt.  Such  is  the  weaknefs  and  folly 
of  mankind, and  fuch  the  want  of  forefight,  even  in 
thofe  who  ought  to  be  wifer  than  others  ! 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  ftudious,  we  fee  no 
reafon  why  they  fhould  abftain  from  any  kind  of  food 
that  is  wholefome,  provided  they  ufe  it  "in  moderation. 
They  ought,  however,  to  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  every 
thing  that  is  four,  windy,  rancid,  or  hard  of  digeftion. 
Their  fuppers  fliould  always  be  light,  or  taken  foon  in 
the  evening.  Their  drink  may  be  water,  fine  malt  li- 
quor, not  too  ftrong,  good  cider,  wine  and  water,  or,  if 
troubled  with  acidities,  water  mixed  with  a little’  braiv 
dy,  rum,  or  any  other  genuine  fpirit'. 

We  fhall  only  obferve,  with  regard  to  thofe,  kinds  of 
excercife  which  are  moft  proper  for  the  ftudious,  that 
they  fhould  not  be  too  violent,  nor  ever  carried  to  the 
degree  of  exceffive  fatigue.  They  ought  likewife  to  be 
frequently  varied,  fo  as  to  give  a&ion  to  all  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body  ; and  fliould  as  often  as  poflible 
be  taken  in  the  open  air.  In  general,  riding  on  horfe. 
back,  walking,  working  in  a garden,  or  playing  at  fome 
active  diverfions,  are  the  beft. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath  to  the  ftudious.  It  will,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplv 
the  place  of  exercife,  and  ftiould  not  be  neglected  by 
perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  efpecially  in  the  warm  feafon. 

No  perfon  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercife,  or 
to  ltudy  immediately  after  a full  meal. 


CHAP.  III. 
OF  ALIMENT. 


T T . OLESOME  food,  and  irregularities  of 

th  u I ’ °C”fion  many  d‘f«fcs.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
e whole  conftitution  of  body  may  be  changed  by  diet 
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alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby  attenuated  or  con- 
denfed,  rendered  mild  or  acrimonious,  coagulated  or 
diluted,  to  aimed;  any  decree.  Nor  are  its  effe  cts  upon 
the  folids  lefs  .con fide rable.  They  may  be  braced  or 
relaxed,  have  their  fenfibility,  motions.  See.  greatly  in- 
creafed  or  dimmfhed,  by  different  kinds  of  aliment.  A 
“Very  fmall  attention  to  thefe  things  will  be  diffident  to 
fhew,  how  much  the  prefervatioii  of  health  depends 
Upon  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet,  neceilary  far  the  preferva-. 
tion  of  health  only  ; it  is  like  wife  of  importance  in  the 
cure  of  difeafes.  Every  intention  in  the  cure  of  many 
difeafes,  maybe  anfwcred  by  diet  alone.  Its  effects, 
iridecd,  are  not  always  fo  quick  as  thofe  of  medicine, 
but  they  are  generally  more  lading  ; befides,  it  is  nei- 
ther fo  dilagreeable  to  t!  e patient,  nor  fo  dangerous  as 
medicine,  and  is  always  more  eafdy  obtained. 

Our  intention  here  is  not  to  inquire  minutely  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  ali- 
ment in  ufe  among  mankind  ; nor  to  fhew  their  effects* 
upon  the  different  conditutions  of  the  human  body  ; but 
to  mark  feme  of  the  mod  pernicious  errors  which  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  fall  into,  with  refpect  both  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  their  food,  and  to  point  out  their  in- 
fluence upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  eafy matter  to  afeertain  the  exact? 
quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fx,  and  con- 
flitution  ; but  a fcrupulo'us  nicety  here  is  by.no  means 
peceffary.  The  bed  rule  is  to  avoid  all  extremes.  Man- 
kind were  never  intended  to  weigh  and  meafure  their 
food.  Nature  teaches  every  creature  when  it  has 
enough  ; and  the  calls  of  third  and  hunger  are  fufddent 
to  inform  them  when  more  is  nectffary. 

Though  moderation  is  the  chief  rule  with  regard  to 
the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a farther 
confuleration.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  pro- 
vifions  may  be  rendered  unwholefome.  Bad  fealons 
play  either  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage  it 
afterwards.'  Thefe,  indeed,  are  acts  of  Providence,  and 
we  mud  fubmitto  them  ; but  Purely  no  punifhment  can 
iie  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  fuffer  provifions  to  fpoil  by 
hoarding  thorn,  on  purpofe  to  raife  the  price,  or  who 
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promote  their  own  interets  by  adulterating  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  j|. 

Animal  As  well  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  rendered 
unwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All  animal  fab-' 
ftances  have  a conftant  tendency  to  putrefa&ion;  and, 
when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  the)  not  only  become 
offenfive  to  the  ienfes,  but  hurtful  to  health.  Difeafed 
animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of  themfelvesp  ought  hever  to 
be  eaten.  It  is  a common  pra&ice,  however,  in  fomfr 
gracing. countries,  for  fervants  and  poor  people  to  eat 
fach  animals  as  die  of  any  difeafe,  or  are  killed  by  acci*' 
dent.  Poverty,  indeed,  may  oblige  people  to  do  this; 
but  they  had  better  eat  a fmaller  quantity  of  what  is 
found  and  wholefome:  it  would  both  afford  a better* 
nourifhment,  and  be  attended  with  lefs  danger. 

The  injunctions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of  itfelf , feem  to  have  a ftri£t  re- 
gard to  health;  and  ought  to  be  obferved  by  Chriftiahs 
as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die  of  themfe Ives  with- 
out fame  previous  difeafe ; but  how  a difeafed  animal 
fhotild  be  wholefome  food,  is  inconceivable;  even  tiiofe 
which  die  by  accident  inufl  be  hurtful,  as  their  blood  is 
mixed  with  the  flefh,  and  foon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  Which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs,  Sec: 
are  neither  fo  eafily  digelled,  nor  afford  fuch  wholefome 
nourifhment  as  others.  No  animal  can  be  wholefome 
which  does  not  take  fafficient  exercife.  Moft  of  our 
flailed  cattle  are  crammed  with  grofs  food,  but  not  al- 
lowed exercife  nor  free  air ; by  which  means  they  indeed 
grow  fat,  but  their  juices,  not  being  properly  prepared 
or  aflimilated,  remain  crude,  and  occahon  indigeftions, 
grofs  humours,  and  oppreflions  of  the  fpirits,  in  thofe. 
who  feed  upon  them. 

Animals  arc  often  rendered  unwholefome  by  being 

f[  Tiie  poor  indeed  are  generally  the  first  who  suffer  by  unsound 
provision  . hut  the  lives  of  the  labuui  ing  poor  are  of  great  importance  to 
the  state;  besides,  diseases  occasioned  bv  unwholesome  food  often 
J/rove  infectious,  by  which  means  they  reach  people  in  everv  station.  It 
is  therefore  the  interest  of  all  to  lake  care  that  no  spoiled  provisions' of 
»ny  kind  be  exposod  10  sale. 

I 
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over-heated.  Exccfiive  heat  caufes  a fever,  exalts  th£ 
animal  {alts , and  mixes  the  blood  fo  intimately  with  the 
flefh,  .that  it  cannot  be  feparated.  For  this  reafon, 
butchers  fliould  be  feverely  punifhed  who  over-drive 
their  cattle.  No  perion  would  choofe  to  eat  the  flefh 
of  an  animal  which  had  died  in  an  high  fever;  yet  that 
is  the  cafe  with  all  over-drove  cattle;  and  the  fever  is 
often  raifed  even  to  the  degree  of  madnefs. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers  ren- 
der meat  unwholefbme.  The  abominable  cuftom  of 
filling  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with  air, in  order 
to  make  them  ap'pear  fat,  is  every  day  pradifed.  This 
not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  keep- 
ing, but  is  fuch  a dirty  trick,  that  the  very  idea  of  it  is 
fufficient  to  difguft  a perfon  of  any  delicacy  at  every 
thing  which  comes  from  the  fhambles.  Who  can  bear 
the  thought  of  eating  meat  which  has  blown  up  with  air 
from  the  lungs  of  a dirty  fellow,  perhaps  labouring  um 
der  the  very  word  of  difeafes  ? 

Butchers  have  likewife  a method  of  filling  the  cellu- 
lar membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  This  makes  the 
meat  feem  fatter,  and  likewife  weigh  more,  but  is  rtot- 
withftanding  a very  pernicious  cuflom,  as  it  both  ren- 
ders the  meat  unwholefome  and  unfit  for  keeping.  I 
feldom  fee  a piece  of  meat  from  the  fhambles,  where 
the  blood  was  not  diffufeci  through  the  celluar  texture.  I 
fl^all  not  fay  that  this  is  always  the  effed  of  defign;  but 
I am  certain  it  is  not  the  cafe  with  animals  that  are  killed 
for  domeflic  ufe,  and  properly  blooded.  Veal  feems  to 
be  moft  frequently  fpoilt  in  this  way.  Perhaps  that  may 
in  fome  meafure  be  owing  to  the  practice  of  carrying 
calves  from  a great  diftance  to  market,  by  which  means 
their  tender  flefh  is  bruifed,  aud  many  of  their  vefiels 
burfl. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  fait 
meat  as  the  Englifh,  which  is  one  reafon  why  they  are 
lo  generally  tainted  with  the  feurvy,  and  its  numerous 
train  <5f  c'onfeqnences,  indigeftion,  low  fpirits,  hypochon- 
driacifm,  &c.  Animal  food  was  furely  defigned  for 
man,  and  with  a proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  it  will  be 
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found  Lhe  mofl  wholefome;  but  Lo  gorge  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  fifti,  and  fowl,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  is  cer- 
tainly too  much.  All  who  value  health  ought  to  be 
contented  with  making  one  meal  of  flefh  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  this  ought  to  conllft  of  one  kind 

only. 

The  mofl:  obftinate  (curvy,  has  often  been  cured  by  a 
vegetable  diet;  nay  milk  alone  will  frequently  do  more 
in  that  difeafe  than  any  medicine.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  if  vegetables  and  milk  were  more  ufed  in  diet,  we 
/bouid  have- lcfs  fcurvy,  and  like  wife  fewer  putrid  and 
inflammatory  fevers.  Frefli  vegetables,  indeed,  come 
to  be  daily  more  ufed  in  diet;  this  laudable  practice  we 
hope  will  continue  to  gain  ground. 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  toq  moift  nor  too 
dry.  Moift  aliment  relaxes  the  lolids,  and  renders  the 
body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females,  who  live  much  on 
tea  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  become  weak  and 
unable  to  digeft  folid  food:  hence  proceed  hyflerics,  and 
all  their  dreadful  confequences.  On  the.other  hand  food  » 
that  is  too  dry  venders  the  folids  in  a manner  rigid, 
and  the  humours  vifeid,  which  difpofes  the  body  to  in- 
flammatory fevers,  feurvies,  and  the  like. 

Much  has  been  faid  on  the  ill  effects  of  tea  in  diet. 

► r • * » « . • 

They  are,  no  doubt,  numerous,  but  they  proceed  ra- 
ther from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it,  than  from  any  bad 
qualities  in  the  tea  itfelf.  Tea  is  now  the  univerfal  break- 
fall  in  this  part  of  the  world;  but  the  morning  is  furely 
the  moll  improper  time  of  the  day  for  drinking  it.  Mofl 
delicate  pe'rfons,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  the  greateft  tea- 
drinkers,  cannot  eat  any  thing  in  the  morning.  If  fuch 
perfons,  after  falling  ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or 
five  cups  of  tea  without  eating  al  mo  ft  any  bread,  it  * 
mull  hurt  them.  Good  tea  taken  in  a moderate  quan- 
tity, not  too  ftrong.  nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon  an 
empty  ftomach,  will  feldom  do  harm;  but  if  it  be  bad, 
which  is  often  the  cafe,  or  fubftituted  in  the  room  of 
folid  food,  it  muft  have  many  ill  effects. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  unwholefome^ 
which  are  not  fo  in  their  own  nature.  By  jumbling  to* 
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gather  a number  of  different  ingredients,  in  order  to 
make  a poignant  fauce,  or  rich  foup,  the  compofition 
proves  almoft  a poifon.  All  high  feafoning,  pickles, 
&.z.  are  only  incentives  to  luxury,  and  never  fail  to  hurt 
the  ftomach.  It  were  well  for  mankind,  if  cookery,  as 
an  art,  were  entirely  prohibited.  Plain  roaftingor  boil- 
ing is  all  that  the  ftomach  requires.  Thefe  alone  are 
fufficientfor  people  in  health,  and  the  fxck  have  ft  ill 
lefs  need  of  a cook.  , * 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likew-ife  claims  our 
attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  balls  of  moll  liquors, 
but  alfo  compofes  a great  part  of  our  folid  food  Good 
Water  muft  therefore  be  of  the  greateft  importance  in 
diet.  The  beft  water  is  that  which  is  moft  pure,  and 
free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign  bodies.  Water  takes 
up  parts  of  moft  bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  con- 
tract ; by  this  means  it  is  often  impregnated  vyith  me- 
tals or  minerals  of  a hurtful  or  poifonous  nature.  Hence 
the  inhabitants  of  fome  hilly  countries  have  peculiar 
difeajfcs,  which  in  all  probability  proceed  from  the 
water.  Thus  the  people  who  live  near  the  Alps  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peak  in  Derby 
in  England,  have  large  tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks. 
This  difeale  is  generally  imputed  fo  the  fnow  water  \ 
but  there  is  more  reafon  to  believe  it  is  ovving  to  the 
minerals  in  the‘mountains  through  which  the  watep 
paffes. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies,  it 
generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  taftc,  fmell, 
beat,  or  fome  other  fenfible  quality.  Our  bufmefs 
therefore  is  to  chufe  fuch  water,  for  common  ufc,  as  is 
Iighteft,  and  without  any  particular  colour,  tafte,  or 
fmell,  See.  In  moft  places  of  Britain  the  inhabitants  have 
it  in  their  power  to  make  choice  of  their  water  ; and 
few  things  would  contribute  more  to  health,  than  a due. 
attention  to  this  article.  But  mere  indolence  often 
induces  people  to  make  ule  of  the  water  that  is  neareft 
to  them,  without  confidering  its  qualities 

Before  water  be  brought  into  great  towns,  the  ftridteft 
attention  ought  to  be  .paid  to  its  qualities,  as  many  dif- 
jMfeS  may  be  occafioned  or  aggravated  by  bad  water  : 
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nd  when  once  At  has  been  procured  at  a great  expence 
eonle  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by 
ltration,  or  foft  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and  air.  Sec. 
re  fo  generally  known,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  fpend 
,me  in  explaining  them,  We  (hall  only  in  general 
ivtle  all  to  avoid  waters  which  ftagnate  long  in  fmall 
ikes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  fuch  waters  often  become 
utrid,  by  the  corruption  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies 
ith  which  they  abound.  Even  cattle  frequently 
ifFer  by  drinking,  in  dry  feafons,  water  which  has  flood 
>ng  in  fmall  relervoirs,  without  being  lupplied  by 
’rings,  or  frefhened  with  fhowers.  All  wells  ought  to 
c kept  clean  and  have  a free  communication  with  the 


As  fermented  liquors,  not withftanding  they  have  been 
^claimed  againfl  by  many  writers,  {till  continue  to  be 
ie  common  drink  of  almoft  every  perfon  who  can 
Ford  them  ; we  (hall  rather  endeavour  to  allift  people 
i the  choice  of  thefe  liqours,  than  pretend  to  condemn 
hat  cuflom  has  fo  firmly  eflablifhed.  It  is  not  the 
loderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors  which  hurts 

unkind  ; it  is  cxcefs,  and  ufingfuch  as  are  ill  prepared 
r vitiated. 


Fermented  liquors,  which  are  too  ftrong,  hurt  digef- 
°n  ; and  the  body  is  fo  far  from  being  ftrengthened  by 
icm,  that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed.  Many  imagine 
1 at  hard  labour  could  not  be  fupported  without  drink* 
'g  rong  liquors  ; this  is  a very  erroneous  notion.  Men 
c.o  never  tafte  ftrong  liquors  are  not  only  able  to  en- 
jrc  more  fatigue,  but  alfo  live  much  longer,  than  thofe 
ho  ufe  them  daily.  But,  fuppofe  ftrong  liquors  did 
ublc  a man  to  do  more  work,  they  muft  neverthelefs 

* * Vh  po.wcrs  of  l‘pe’  ailc*  occafion  premature  old 
,e.  They  keep  up  a conftant  fever,  which  exhaufts 

uZ SST” btood'  *"J  dui,ofei  * H » 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well  as  ton 
*w'l’  thatls  the  cafe,  they  muft  either  be  drank 
’ or  becomc  fow  or  dead ; when  fudi  liquore 
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are  drank  new.  the  fermentation  not  beint*  over,  the* 

»'  h'  3 «* 

generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and  occafion  flatulencies 
and  when  kept  till  ftale,  they  turn  four  on  the  flotnach 
and.  hurt  digeftion.  For  this  reafon  ail  malt  liquor] 
qider,  c5^c.  ought  to  be  of  fuch  ftrength  as  to  keep  til 
they  be  ripe  and  then  they  (liould  be  ufed.  When  fuel 
liquors  are  kept  too  long,  though  they  fliould  not  be 
come  four,  yet  they  generally  contract  a hardneis  whicl 
renders  them  unwholefome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their  owi 
liquors.  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  liquors  be 
came  one  of  the  moft  general  branches  of  bufinefls,  ever* 
method  has  been  tried  to  adulterate  them.  The  great  ob 
je&  both  to  the  makers  and  vend.ersof  liquor  is  to  rendcj 
it  intoxicating.  But  it  is  well  known  that  this  may  bi 
done  by  other  ingredients  than  thofe  which  ought  to  b* 
ufed  for  making  it  llrong.  It  would  be  imprudent  evei 
to  name  thofe  things  which  are  daily  made  ufe  of  to  ren 
der  liquors  heady.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  the  pra&rce  is 
very  common,  and  that  all  the  ingredients  ufed  for  thi: 
purpofe  are  of  a narcotic  or  ftupefactive  quality.  Bui 
as  ail  opiates  are  poifonous,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  xnuft 
be  the  confequence  of  this  general  rule.  Though  they 
do  not  kill  fuddenly,  yet  they  hurt  the  nerves,  rela? 
and  weaken  the  flomach,  and  fpoil  the  digeflion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept  to 
proper  age,  and  ufed  in  moderation,  they  would  prov 
real  blefTmgs  to  mankind.  But,  while  they  are  ill  pre 
pared,  various  ways  adulterated,  and  taken  to  excels, 
they  muff;  have  many  pernicious  effects. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  t 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewife  their  bread 
Bread  is  fo  neceflary  a part  of  diet,  that  too  much  car 
cannot  be  bellowed  in  ordeff  o have  it  found  and  whole- 
fome.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only  neceflary  that  it 
be  made  of  good  grain,  but  likewife  properly  prepared, 
and  kept  free  from  all  unwholefome  ingredients.  This, 
however,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  is  not  always  the: 
cafe  with  bread  prepared  by  thofe  who  make  a trade  of 
vending  it.  Their  object  is  rather  to  pleafe  the  eye. 
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ban  to  confult  the  health.  The  belt  bread  is  that 
diich  is  neither  too  coarle  nor  too  fine  ; well  ferment- 
d,  and  made  of  wheat  flour,  or  rather  of  wheat  and 
ye  mix e4  together.  \/t  ,,  ? r f 

To  fpecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  ex- 
lain  their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out 
heir  effects  in  different  conftitutions,  would  far  ex- 
eed  the  limits  of  our  deflgn.  Inftead  of  a detail  of 
his  kind,  which  would  not  be  generally  under flood ^ 
nd  of  courfe  little  attended  to,  we  (ball  only  mention 
he  following  eafy  rules  with  refpect  to  the  choice  of 
liment. 

Perfons  whofe  folids-  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought 
) avoid  all  vifcid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of 
igeflion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  nourifh- 
jg ; and  they  fhould  take  fufflcient  exercife  in  the 
pen  air. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  fhould  be  fparing  in  the 
te  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourifhing,  as  fat  meat, 
ich  wines,  ftrong  ale,  and  the  like.  Their  food 
tould  confift  chiefly  cf  bread  and  other  vegetable  fub- 
.ances  : and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water,  whey,  or 
nail  beer. 

Fat  people  fhould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nourifhing 
They  ought  frequently  to  ufe  radifh,  garlic, 
)iccs,  01  iuch  things  as  arc  heating  and  promote  per- 
oration and  urine.  Their  drink  fhould  be  water, 
>ifce,  lea,  or  the  like  ; and  they  ought  to  take  much 
xercife  and  little  deep. 

I hole  who  are  too  lean  muft  follow  an  oppofite 
mi  le.  ' ' 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food  is 
>t  to  four  on  the.ftomach,  fhould  live  much  on  animal 
‘od  ; and  thofe  who  are  afflicted  with  hot  alkaline  eruc- 
lions,  ought  to  ufe  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of  acid' 
Jgetables. 

People  who  are  affefted  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits 
fpochondriac  or  hylleric  diforders,  ought  to  avoid  all 
ttulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid",  or  hard  ofdi- 
•ition,  and  falted  and  linokc  dried  provtfiops,  'apd 
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whatever  is  auftere,  acid,  or  apt  to  tarn  four  on  th£ 
ftomach.  Their  food  {hould  be  light,  fpare,  cool,  and 
of  an  opening  nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  failed  to  the  age  and 
conftitution,  but  alio  to  the  manner  of  life;  a fedentary 
or  ftudiotis  perfon  {hould  liv6  more  fparingly  than  one 
who  labours  hard  without  doors.  Many  kinds  of  food 
will  nourifh  a peafant  very  well  which  would  be  al- 
moft  indigeftible  to  a citiz.cn  ; and  the  latter  will  live 
upon  a diet  on  which  the  former  would  ftarve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conftant 
ufe  of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  fome  bad  effects. 
Nature  teaches  us  this,  by  the  great  variety  of  aliment 
which  fhe  has  provided  for  man,  and  likewise  by  giving 
him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds  of  food. 

Thofe  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafe,  ought 
to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to  increafe 
it  ; for  example,  a gouty  perfon  fhould  not  indulge  in 
rich  wines,  ftrong  foups,or  gravies,  and  fhould  avoid 
all  acids.  One  who  is  troubled  with  the  gravel  ought 
to  fhun  all  auftere  and  aftringent  aliments  ; and  thofe 
who  are  fcorbutic  fhould  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  failed 
provifions,  Sc. c. 

In  the  firft  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be  light 
but  noyrifhing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food  that  is 
folid,  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tenacity,  is  moft  pro- 
per for  the  ftate  of  manhood.  1 he  diet  fuitcd  to  the 
laft  period  of  life,  when  nature  is  upon  the  decline, 
approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  firft.  It  {hould  bo 
lighter  and  more  fucculent  than  that  of  vigorous  age, 
and  likewifemore  frequently  taken. 

It  is  not  only  neceffary  for  health  that  our  diet  be 
^holefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods. 
Some  imagine  long  fading  will  atone  for  excels  ; but 
this,  inftead  of  mending  the  matter,  generally  makes 
it  worfe.  When  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  over 
diftended  with  food,  they  lofe  their  proper  tone,  and, 
by  long  fading,  they  become  weak,  and  inflated  with 
wind.  Thus  either  gluttony  or  fading  deftroys  the 
powers  of  digeftion. 
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The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only  necef- 
fary  for  repairing  the  continual  wafte  of  our  bodies, 
but  likewife  to  keep  the  fluids  found  and  fweet.  Our 
humours,  even  in  the  moft  healthy  date,  have  a con- 
flant  tendency  to  putrefaction,  which  can  only  be  .pre- 
vented by  frequent  lupplies  offrefh  nourifhment;  when 
that  is  wanting  too  long,  the  putrefaction  often  pro- 
ceeds fo  far  as  to  occafion  very  dangerous  fevers.  From 
hence  we  may  learn  the  neceflity  of  regular  meals.  No 
perfon  can  enjoy  a good  flate  of  health,  whofe  veflels 
are  either  frequently  overcharged,  or  the  humours  long 
deprived  of  frelh  fupplies  of  chyle., 

Long  failin''-1  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  people: 
it  nut  only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  prevents  their 
growth.  Nor  is  it  lefs  injurious  to  the  aged.  Mod 
perfons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  afHiCted  with  wind ; 
this  complaint  is  not  only  increafed,  but  often  rendered 
dangerous,  and  even  fatal,  by  long  fading.  Old  peo- 
ple, when  their  domachs  are  empty,  are  frequently 
feized  with  giddinefs,  head-achs,  aud  faintnefs.  Thefe 
complaints  may  generally  be  removed  by  a piece  of 
bread  and  a glafs  of  wine,  or  taking  any  other  folid 
food ; which  plainly  points  out  the  method  of  prevent- 
ing them.  , 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the  fudden 
deaths,  which*  happen  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life, 
are  occafloned  by  fading  too  long,  as  it  exhauds  the 
ipi  rits,  and  fills  the  bowels  with  wind:  we  would  there- 
fore advife  people  in  the  decline  of  life,  never  to  allow 
their  domachs  to  be  too  long  empty.  Many  people 
take  nothing  but  a few  cups  of  tea,  and  a little  bread, 
from  nine  o’clock  at  night  till  two  or  three  next  after- 
noon. .Such  may  be  faid  to  fad  almod  three-fourths  of 
their  time  ; this  can  hardly  fail  to  ruin  their  appetite, 
vitiate  the  humours,  and  fill  the  bowels  with  wind:  all 
which  might  be  prevented  by  a folid  break  fad. 

It  is  a very  common  practice  to  cat  a light  breakfafl 
and  heavy  fupper.  This  cudom  ought  to  be  reverfed. 
When  people  lup  late  their  fupper  fhouldbe  very  light; 
but  the  breakfaft  ought  always  to  be  folid  Ifany.Qjic 
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ents  a light  fuppcr,  goes  foon.to  bed,  and  riles  betimes 
in  the  morning,  he  will  be  lure  to  find  an  appetite  for 
his  breakfaft,  and  may  freely  indulge  it. 

The  flrong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  fuller  fo  much 
from  falling  as  the  weak  and  delicate;  but  they  run 
great  hazard  from  its  oppofite,  viz.  repletion.  Many 
difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the  effects  of  a plethora, 
or  too  great  fulnels  of  the  veffels.  Strong  people,  in 
high  health,  have  generally  a great  quantity'  of  blood 
and  other  humours.  When  thefe  are  fuddeniy  increaf- 
ed  by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and  nourifhing  diet,  the 
vclfels  become  to  much  diftended,  and  obftruclions  and 
inflammations  enfue.  Hence  fo  many  people  are  feized 
with  inflammatory  and  eruptive  fevers,  &c.  after  a 
feafl  or  debauch. 

All  the  great  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  are  dange- 
rous. What  the  ftomaeh  has  been  long  acctiflomed  to 
digeft,  though  lefs  wholefome,  will  agree  better 
with  it  than  food  of  a more  lalutary  nature  to  which  it 
has  not  been  ufed.  When  therefore  a change  becomes 
necclfiry,  it  ought  always  to  be  made  gradually  ; fad- 
den  tranlition  from  a poor  and  low,  to  a rich  and  lux- 
urious diet,  or  the  contrary,  might  fo  difturb  the  func- 
tions of  the  body  as  to  endanger  health,  or  even  to  oc- 
cafion  death  itfelf. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
not  be  underftood  as  condemning  every  fmall  deviation 
From  it.  It  is  next  to  impoflible  for  people  at  all  times 
to  avoid  fome  degree  ofexcefs,  and  Jiving  too  much  by 
rule  might  make  even  the  finallefl  deviation  dangerous. 
It  may  therefore  be  prudent  to  vary  a little,  fometimes 
taking  more,  fometimes  lefs,  than  the  ufual  quantity  of 
meat  and  drink,  provided  always  that  a due  regard  be 
had  to  moderation.  ' ' 

Some  authors  have  entered  into  minute  details  re- 
fpedting  the  various  qualities  of  food  ;'  this  to  me  ap- 
pears unneceffary.  That  which  every  perfon,  from 
experience,  has  found  to  agree  bell  with  him,  is  a more 
juft  criterion  to  judge  by,  than  any  fpeculative  compa- 
nion of  the  nutriment  of  different  aliments.  People 
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however  fbould  not  eat  or  drink  indiferiminately  what- 
ever chance  may  throw  in  their  way;  but  enjoy  thofe 
bleflings  which  Providence  has  fent  us  in  a rational 
manner. 


CHAP.  IV. 


OF  AIR. 

I NWHOLESOME  air  is  a very  common  caufe  of 
difeafes.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger  arifing 
n om  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  attention  to  what 
they  eat  or  drink,  but  feldom  regard  what  goes  into 
t '.e  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves  often  more  fhdden« 
ly  tatal  than  the  former!  * 

A‘r  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  moft  bodies 
withwb, ch  it  copies  in  contad,  and  is  often  Co  re- 

f W!th  fl1011’  of '.oxious  quality,  as  to  occalion 
mediate  death.  But  fuch  violent  effefts  feldom  hap- 

P,en’  ¥ pcop  e are  generally  on  their  guard  againft  them. 

I he  lefs  perceptible  influences  of  bad  air  prove  more 

generally  hurtful  to  mankind;  we  (hall  therefore  en. 

deavour  to  point  out  fome  of thefe,  and  to  (hew  whence" 
the  danger  chiefly  arifes. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever 
greatly  alters  its  degree  of  heat,  cold,  moifture,  &c 

ho^difll  ‘‘  unsy holefome : for  example,  that  which  is  too 
hot  diflipates  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  exalts  the 

bfle,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  aduft  and  thick, 

H„nce  proceed  bilious  and  inflammatory  fevers  cholera 
morbus,  &e  Very  cold  air  obltruds  the  perft,irat ion 
ronftringes  the  folids,  and  condenfes  the  fliflds  ? It  oc- 
eafions  rheumatifms,  coughs,  and  catarrhs,  with  other 
ddeafes  of  the  throat  and  breait.  Air  that  is  ton  m -n- 

dmdly  „ rpr,nE  of  uv  mm,,1”  r;* 

, , 2““  " “ >nd  difpore,  the  bod, 

aues,  or  intermitting  fevers  dropfies,&c.  * 
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Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  into 
one  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a free  circulation,  it  foon 
becomes  unwholefome.  Hence  it  is  that  delicate  per- 
fons  are  apt  to  turn  fick  or  faint  in  crowded  churches, 
aflemblies,  or  any  other  place  where  the  air  is  injured 
by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the  like. 

In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend  to  contaminate  the 
air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fatal  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  air  in  cities  is  not  only  breathed  repeatedly 
over,  but  is  likewife  loaded  with  fulphur,  fmoke,  and 
other  exhalations,  befide  the  vapours  continually  a- 
rifing  from  innumerable  putrid  fubftances,  as  dunghills, 
(laughter  houfes,  &c.  All  poffible  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  keep  the  ftreets  cf  large  towns  open  and  wide,  that 
the  air  may  have  a free  current  through  them.  They 
ought  likewife  to  be  kept  very  clean.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  pollute  and  contaminate  the  air  of  a city  than 
dirty  ftreets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church- 
yards in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether  this- 
be  the  effect  of  ancient  fuperftjtion,  or  owing  to  the 
increafe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a matter  of  no  confequence. 
Whatever  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom,  it  is  a bad  one.  It 
is  habit  alone  which. reconciles *us  to  thefe  things;  by 
means  of  which  the  moft  ridiculous,  nay  pernicious  cus- 
toms, often  become  facred.  Certain  it  is,  that  thoufands 
of  putrid  carcafes,  fo  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  a 
place  where  the  air  is  confined,  cannot  fail  to  taint  it; 
and  that  fuch  air,  when  breathed  into  the  lungs,  muft 
occafion  difeafes  j, 

Burning  within  churches  is  a practice  ftill  more  de- 
teftable.  The  air  in  churches  is  feldom  good,  and  the 
.effluvia  from  putrid  carcalfes  muft  render  it  ftill  worle. 
Churcftes  are  commonly  old  buildings  with  arched  roofs. 
They  are  feldom  open  above  once  a week,  are  never 

■}-  In  most  eastern  countries  it  was  customary  to  bury  the  dead  at 
some  distance  from  any  town.  As  this  practice  obtained  among  the 
Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  also  the  Romans,  it  is  strange  that  the  western 
part  of  Europe  should  not  have  followed  their  example  in  a custom 
so  truly  laudable. 
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ventilated  by  fires  nor  open  windows,  and  rarely  kept 
clean.  This  oceafions  that  damp,  mufty,  unwholefome 
ltnell  which  one  feels  upon  entering  a church,  and  ren- 
ders it  a very  unfafe  place  for  the  weak  and  valetudinary, 
Thefe  inconveniences  might,  in  a great  meafure,  be* 
obviated,  by  prohibiting  all  perfons  from  burying  with- 
in churches,  by  keeping  them  clean,  and  permitting  a 
dream  of  frefli  air  to  pal's  frequently  through  them,  by 
opening  oppofite  doors  and  windows. 

Wherever  air  dag-nates  long,  it  becomes  unwhole- 
fome.  Hence  the  unhappy  perfons  confined  in  jails  not 
only  cortfraft  malignant  fevers  themfelves,  but  often 
communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are  many  of  the 
holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houles,  pofleded  by  the 
poor  in  great  towns,  much  better, than  jails.  Thefe  low 
dirty  habitations  are  the  very  lurking  places  of  bad  air 
and  contagious  difeafes.  Such  as  live  in  them  feldom 
efijoy  good  health ; and  their  children  commonly  die 
young.  In  the  choice  of  a hnufe,  thofe  who  have  it  in 
their  power  ought  always  to  pay  the  greated  attention 
to  open  free  air. 

'I  lie  various  methods  which  luxury  lias  invented  to 
make  houfec  clofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a littie  to 
render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe  can  be  wholefome 
unlefs  the  air  has  a free  paflage  through  it.  For  which 
reafon,  houles  ought  daily  to  be  ventilated,  by  opening 
oppofite  windows,  and  admitting  a current  of  frefli  air 
into  every  room.  Beds,  indead  of  being  made  up  as 
loon  as  the  people  rife  out, of  them,  ought  to  be  turned 
down,  and  expolcd  to  the  frefli  air  from  the  open  win- 
dows through  the  day.  This  would  expel  any  noxious 

' vapour,  and  could  not  fail  to  promote  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants. 

In  hofpitals,  jails,  fhips,  See.  where  that  cannot  be 
conveniently  done,  ventilators  fliould  be  ufed.  The 
‘ method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing  frefli  air,  by 
means  of  ventilators,  is  a mod  lalutary  invention,  and 
is  indeed  the  mod  ufeful  of  all  our  modern  medical  im- 
1 provrments.  It  is  capable  of  universal  application,  and 
1 13  fraught  with  numerous  advantages,  both  to  thofe  in 
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health  and  ficknefs.  In  all  places,  where  numbers  of 
people  are  crowded  together,  ventilation  becomes  ab- 
folutely  neceffary. 

Air  which  (Magnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  Sc c.  is 
extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be  avoided  as 
the  moft  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills  almoft  as  quickly 
as  lightning.  For  this  reafon  people  fliould  be  very 
cautious  in  opening  cellars  that  have  been  long  (hut,  or 
going  down  into  deep  wells  or  pits,  efpecially  if  they 
have  been  kept  clofe  covered*. 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufe  to 
fleep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  conduft  is  very  im- 
prudent. A bed  chamber  ought  always  to  be  well 
aired;  as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only, 
when  all  doors  and  windows  are  fhut.  If  a fire  be  kept 
in  it,  the  danger  from  a fmall  room  becomes  Hill  greater. 
Numbers  haVe  been  (lifted  when  afieep  by  a fire  in  a 
fmall  apartment,  which  is  always  hurtful, 

Thofe  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs,  to 
{pend  the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought  ifpofiible,  to  deep 
in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the  night  will,  in 
fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want  o-f  it  through  the 
day.  This  practice  would  have  a greater  effe£b  m 
preferving  the  health  of  citizens  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. 

Delicate  perfons  ought,  as  much  as  pofiible,  to  avoid 
the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the 
afthmatic  and  confumptive.  Such  perfons  (hould  avoid 
cities  as  they  would  the  plague.  The  hypochondriac 
are  like  wife  much  hurt  by  it.  I have  often  feen  per- 
fons fo  much  afflicted  with  this  malady  while  in  town, 
that  it  feemed  impoffible  for  them  to  live,  who,  upon 
being  removed  to  the  country,  were  immediately  re- 
lieved. The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to 
nervous  and  hyfteric  women.  Many  people,  indeed, 

* We  have  daily  accounts  of  persons  who  lose  their  lives  by  going 
down  into  deep  wells  and  other  places  where  the  air  stagnates  ; all 
these  accidents  might  be  prevented  by  only  letting  down  a lighted 
candle  before  them,  and  stopping  when  they  perceive  it  go  out ; ye* 
thft  precaution,  simple  as  it  is,  is  seldom  used. 
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'lave  it  not  in  their  power  to  change  their  fituatioii-in 
inert  of  better  air.  Ail  we  can  fay  to  fuel)  perfons  is 
.hat  they  fliould  go  as  often  abroad  into  the  open  air  as’ 
they  can,  that  they  fliould  admit  frefh  air  frequently 
iiito  rtn.11  lionies,  and  take  care  to  keep  them  very 
clean.  y 

It  was  neceflary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to  fur- 
round  cities,  colleges,  and  even  Angle  lioufes  with  high 
wails.  I hefe,  by  obftrutfting  the  free  current  of  air 
.never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp  and  unwholefome.’ 
As  inch  walls  are  now,  in  molt  parts  of  this  country 
oecome  ufeleis,  they  ought  to  be  pulled  down,  and  ev'e- 
v mi  thod  taken  to  admit  a fr  e paffage  to  the  air. 

1 1 oper  attention  to  Air  and  CleanJinefs  would  tend 
uoreto  preferve  the  health  of  mankind  than  all  the 
ireferiptions  of  the  Faculty. 

Surrounding houfes  too  clofely  with  planting  or  thick 
•voous,  like  wife  tend  to  render  the  air  unwholefome 
V °,0<ino,t  on’y  obftruftsthe  free  current  of  the  air,  but 
tends  forth  great  quantities  of  moift  exhalations,  which 
ender  it  conftantly  damp.  Wood  is  very  agreeable  at 
. proper  diftance  from  a lioufe,  but  fliould  never  be 
flanted  too  near  it,  efpecially  in  a flat  country.  Many 
A the  gentlemen’s  feats  in  England  are  rendered  very 

mwl.olefome  from  the  great  quantity  of  wood  which 
urrounds  them. 

Houfes  fituated  in  low  marflry  countries,  or  near  large 

v!t  ° ftt,a-gu  o'"81  Water’  are  likewife  unwholefome 
aters  which  ftagnate  not  only  render  the  air  damn 

mt  load  it  with  putrid  exhalations,  which  produce  the 

toft  dangerous  and  fatal  difeafes.  Thofe  who  are  obliged 

o inhabit  marfliy  countries,  ought  to  make  choice’ of 

he  diyeft  fituations  they  can  find,  to  live  generouflv 
nil  to  pay  the  ftrifteft  regard  to  cleanlinefs  7’ 

If  frefh  air  be  neceflary  for  thofe  in  health,  it  is  rtill 
tore  fo  for  the  fick,  who  oftenlofethcir  livesfor  wan 

0 is  fo  r ' " ,th3t  f‘ck  pc°P,e  muft  be  kept  very 

ot,  is  lo  common,  that  one  can  hardly  enter  the 
lr  ‘he  Patient  lies,  without  bLw  rkdy  to  fZ' 

y reafon  of  the  hot  fuffocating  fmcll.  How  this  mud 
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affeift  the  Tick,  any  one  may  judge.  No  medicine  is  fa 
beneficial  to  the  Tick  as  frcfh  air.  It  is  the  mo  ft  reviving 
of  all  cordials,  if  it  be  adminiftered  with  prudence.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  throw  open  doors  and  windows  at 
random  upon  the  fick.  Frcfh  air  is  to  be  let  into  the 
chamber  gradually,  and  if  poflibleby  opening  the  win- 
dows of  fome  other  apartment. 

The  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be  greatly 
frefhened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  ipriiikling 
the  floor,  bed,  Sec.  frequently  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  any  other  ftrong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  fick  are  crowded  into  the 
fame  houfe,  or  which  is  often  the  cafe  into  the  fame 
apartment,  the  frequent  admiflioii  of  frcfh  air  becomes 
absolutely  neceffary.  Infirmaries,  hofpitals,  See.  are 
often  rendered  fo  noxious,  for  want  of  proper  venti- 
lation, that  the  fick  run  more  hazard  from  them  than 
from  the  difeafe.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  when 
putrid  fevers,  dyfentries,  and  other  infectious  difeafes, 
prevail. 

Phyftcians,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend  hofpitals, 
ought,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  take  care  that  they  be 
properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  are  obliged  to 
pend  moft  of  their  time  amongft  the  fick,  run  great 
hazard  of  being  themfdves  infeCted  when  the  air  is  bad. 
All  hofpitals,  and  places  of  reception  for  the  fick,  ought 
to  have  an  open  fitufction,  at  fome  diftance  from  any 
great  town,  and  fiich  patients,  as  labour  undei  any  in- 
fectious difeafe  ought  never  be  fullered  to  come  near 

the  reftf. 

Great  attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid  in  fe lett- 
ing proper  feites  for  erefting.  hofpitals,  as  well  as  to^ 
keep  them  properly  ventilated  ; but  the  interment  of 
the  dead  in  the  middle  of  crowded  towns,  is  not  yet 
done  away.  The  antients  never  interred  their  dead  in 

+ A year  seldom  passes  that  we  do  not  hear  of  some  hospital  physi- 
cian or  surgeon  having  lost  his  life  by  an  hospital  fever  caught  from  his 
patients.  For  this  they  have  themselves  alone  to  blame,  i heir  patients 
are  eitheF  in  an  improper  situation,  or  they  are  too  careless  with  re- 
gard  to  their  own  conduct. 
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churches  or  church  yards;  this  is  evident  from  the 
fir  ft  words,  “ fifte  viator,”  ftop  traveller,  on  the  old 
Roman  toihb  ftones  ; and  is  a proof  that  they  interred 
their  dead,  not  in  temples  or  churches,  but  adjoining 
the  road  fide.  The  late  Jofeph  II.  palled  a law  on  this, 
fubject,  which  does  him  great  honour,  forbidding  the 
interment  of  the  dead  in  places  of  public  worfhip.  He 
remarks;  44  It  is  horrid  that  a place  of  worfhip,  a 
44  temple  of  the  Supreme  Being,  fhoukf  be  converted 
44  hitp  a peft  houfe  for  living  creatures  ! A perfon  who 
“ upon  his  death  bed,  makes  it  a condition  of  his  will 
“ to  be  buried  in  a church  or  chapel,  a&s  like  a mad- 
44  man  ; lie  ought  to  let  his  fellow  creaturesa  good  ex- 
ample, and  not  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  deftroy 
* their  conftitution,  by  expofing  them  to  the  efHuvia 
44  arifing  from  a corpfe  in  a ftate  of  putrefa&ion.” 

A ftrikinginftance  is  afforded  in  a fair  country  woman 
of  our  own,  to  the  folly  and  ftuperftition  ftigmatized 
by  the  emperor.  Regardlefs  of  the  prejudices  of  cuftom 
this  exalted  female,  by  her  will  dlrefted  her  body  to 
be  burnt ; being  aware  as  fhe  fays,  “ that  the  bodies  of 
44  the  dead  might  be  offenfive  to  the  living.”  Herafhes 
ftie  directed  to  be  preferved  in  an  urn,  and  depofited 

;i!Lthe,  buriaI  eround  of  Sc.  George,  Hanover  Square. 

I his  happened  a few  years  ago. 


T 


CHAP.  V. 

OP  EXERCISE. 

MANY  people  look  upon  the  neceflity  man  is  un- 
der of  earning  his  br.-ad  by  labour,  as  a curfe  Be 
hat  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  ftruaures  of  'the 

T y lr3t  ex.erdf®  is  not  left  neceflary  than  food  for 
e prcfcrvation  of  health ; thofe  whom  poverty  obliees 
O labour  for  daily  bread, are  not  only  the  moft  healthy, 
generally  the  moll  happy  part  of  mankind.  Induftry 
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feldom  fails  to  place  them  above  want,  and  a&ivity 
ferves  them  inftead  of  phyfic.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
cafe  with  thofe  who  live  by  the  culture  of  the  ground. 
The  great  increafeof  inhabitants  in  infant  colonies,  and 
the  longevity  of  fuch  as  follow  agriculture,  every  where 
evidently  prove  it  to  be  the  mod  healthful  as  well  as 
the  raoft  ufeful  employment. 

. The. love  of  activity  (hews  itfelf  very  early  in  man. 
.So  ftrong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  youth  cannot 
he  retrained  from  exercife  even  by  the  fear  of  punifh- 
jnenL  Our  love  of  motion  is  furely  a ftrong  proof  of 
its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  difpofition  in  vain.  It 
feems  to  be  a catholic  law  throughout  the  whole  animal 
creation,  that  no  creature,  without  exercife,  fbould  en- 
joy health,  or  be  able  to  find  fubiiftence.  Every  crea- 
ture, except  man,  takes  as  much  of  it  as  is  needfary. 
Jle  alone  of  fuch  animals  as  are  under  his  direction, 
deviate  from  his  Original  law,  and  they  fuffer  accord- 
ingly. 

Ina&ivity  never  fails  toinduce  anuniverfal  relaxation 
of  the  folids,  which  difpofes  the  body  to  innumerable 
difeafes.  When  the  folids  are  relaxed,  neither  the  di- 
geftion  nor  any  of  the  fecretions  can  be  duly  performed. 
In  this  cafe  the  worft  confequences  muft  enfue.  How 
can  pei'fons  who  loll  all  day  in  caly  chairs,  and  fleep  all 
night  on  beds  of  down,  fail  to  be  relaxed  > Nor  do 
fuch  greatly  mend  the  matter,  who  never  ftir  abroad  but 
in  a coach,  fedan,  or  fuch  like.  Thefc  elegant  pieces 
of  luxury  are  become  fo  common,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  great  towns  feem  to  be  in  iome  danger  of  lofing  the 
ufe  of  their  limbs  altogether.  It  is  now  below  any  one 
to  walk  who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  How  ridiculous 
would  it  feem  to  a perfon  unacquainted  with  modern 
luxury  to  behold  theyoungand  healthy  fwinging along 
on  the  fhoulders  of  their  fellow  creatures ! or  to  fee  a 
fat  cai'cafe,  over  run  with  difeafes  occafioned  by  inacti- 
vity, dragged  through  the  ftreets  bv  half  a doien 

hories  j. 

It  is  pel  necessity , but  fashion,  which  makes  the  use  of  carriages 


1 ■ b/J 
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' Glandular  obRruftions,  now  fo  common,  generally 
j -nrerd  from  inactivity.  Thefe  are  the  moR  obRinate 
ot  rhdvs  So  long  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other 
gli  ’ ;lv  perform  their  functions,  health  is  feldom 
ini  pa  • I;  buf  when  they  fail,  nothing  can  reftore  it. 
Exerv  - is  almoR  the  only  cure  we  know  for  glandular 
obftruCtlons  ; indeed,  it  does  nof  always  fucceed  as  a 
remedy ; but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  would 
feldom  fail  to  prevent  thefe  complaints,  were  it  ufed  in 
due  time.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  amongfl  thofe 
who  take  fufficient  exercife,  glandular  difeafes  are  very 
little  known  ; whereas  the  indolent  and  inactive  are 
feldom  free  from  them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  conRant  companions  of  inacti- 
vity. Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can  brace  and 
Rrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endlefs  train  of 
difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed  Rate  of  thefe 
organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  aftive  and  laborious  com- 
plain of  nervous  difeafes;  thefe  are  referved  for  the  Ions 
of  eafe  and  affluence.  Many  have  been  completely  cured 
of  thefe  diforders  by  being  reduced*  from,  a Rate  of 
opulence,  to  labour  for  their  daily  bread.  This  plainly 
points  out  the  loufces  from  whence  nervous  difeafes  flow 
and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impodible  to  enjoy  health  where  the 
perfpiration  is  not  duly  carried  on  ; but  this  Can  never 
be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  negleCted.  When  the 
matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perfpiration  is 
retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours,  and  occa- 
fions  the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatifm,  &c.  Exercife  alone 
would  prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes  which  cannot  be 
cured,  and  would  remove  others  where  medicineproves 
~ ineffectual. 

\ 

common.  There  are  many  people  who  have  not  exercise  enough  to 
keep  their  humours  from  stagnation,  who  yet  dare  not  venture  to 
make  a visit  to  their  next  neighbour,  but  in  a coach  or  sedan,  lest 
they  should  be  looked  down  upon.  Strange,  that  men  should  be  such 
fools  as  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  use  of  their  limbs,  or  to  throw  away 
their  health  m order  to  gratify  a piece  of  vanity,  or  to  comply  with 
a ridiculous  fashion ! 
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A late  author*,  in  his  excellent  trcatife  on  Health, 
fays,  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make  ex- 
erciie  a part  of  their  religion.  We  would  reeommend 
this,  not  only  to  the  weak  and  valetudinary,  but  to  all 
whole  bufinefs  does  not  oblige  them  to'take  fufficient 
exercile,  asfedentary  artificers!,  Ihopkeepers,  ftudious 
perfons,  See.  Such  ought  to  ule  exercile  as  regularly 
as  they  take  food.  This  might  generally  be  done  with* 
out  any  interruption  tobulinel's  or  real  iofs  of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than  the 
modern  culhom  of  lying  a bed  too  long  in  the  morning. 
This  is  the  general  practice  in  great  towns.  The  inha- 
bitants of  cities  feldom  rife  before  eight  or  nine  o’clock  ; 
but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the  bell  time  for  ex- 
ercife,  while  the  Itomach  is  empty,  and  the  body  re- 
frelhed  with  deep.  Belides,  the  morning  air  braces  and 
ftrengthens  the  nerves,  and  in  fome  mcafure,  anfwers 
the  purpofe  of  a cold  bath.  Let  any  one  who  has  been 
accultomed  to  lie  abed  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  rife 
by  fix  or  feven,  fpend  a couple  of  hours  in  walking, 
riding,  or  any  active  diverfion  without  doors,  and  he 
will  find  his  fpirits  cheerful  and  fere  re  through  the  day, 
his  appetite  keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  {L  ength- 
ened. Cuftom  foon  renders  early  riling  agreeable,  and 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  prelervation  of  health. 

The  ina&ive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains  of 
the  flomach,  flatulencies,  indigeltions,  &c.  Thefe  com- 

* Cheyne. 

•f  Sedentary  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  by  women. 
They  bear  confinement  much  better  than  men, and  are  filler  fbreveiy 
kind  of  business  which  does  not  reqqiie  much  stiength.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous enough  to  see  a lusty  fellow  making  pins,  needles,  or  watch 
wheels,  while  many  of  the  laborious  paits  of  liu.'b  indi  y are  carried 
on  by  the  other  sex.  The  fact  is  wTe  want  men  for  laborious  employ- 
ments, while  one  half  of  the  other  sex  are  rendered  useless  lor  want 
of  occupations  suited  to  their  strength,  & c.  Were' girls  bred  to 
mechanical  employments,  we  would  not  see  such  numbers  ol  them 
prostitute  themselves  for  bread,  nor  find  such  a want  of  men  for  the 
important  purposes  of'  navigation,  agricultuie,  &rc.  An  eminent 
silk  manufacturer  told  me  that  he  found  women  answer  better  for 
that  business  than  men  ; and  that  he  had  lately  taken  a great  many 
girls  apprentices  as  silk  weavers.  I hope  this  example  w ill  be  folio yved 
by  many  others. 
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plaints,  which  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  are  not 
to  be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only  he  cured 
by  a vigorous  courfe  of  exercife,  to  which  indeed  thev 
ieldom  fail  to  yield,  ^ 

Exercife,  if  poffibie,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  the 
opr  n air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  various  methods 
may  be  contrived  for  exercifingthe  body  within  doors 
as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing,  fencing,  &c.  It  is  not  ne’ 
ccflaryto  adhere  ftri&ly  to  any  particular  kind  of  ex 
erciie.  The  beft  way  is  to  take  them  by  turns,  and 
to  ute  that  longeft  which  is  moft  fuitable  totheftrength 
and  conftitution,  Thofe  kinds  of  exercife  which  p|ve 
aftion  to  molt  of  the  bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be 
preferred,  as  walking,  running,  riding,  digging,  fwim- 
ming,  and  fuch  like. 

I t is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  active  and  manly  di. 
verlions  are  now  fo  little  praftifed.  Diverfions  make 
people  take  more  exercife  than  they  otherwife  would 
do,  and  are  of  the  greateft  l'ervice  to  fuch  as  are  under 
the  neceffity  of  labouring  for  their  bread.  As  aftive 
iverfions  lofe  ground,  thofe  of  a fedentary  kind  feem 
to  prevail  Sedentary  diverfions  are  of  no  other  ufe 
but  to  confume  time,  lnftead  of  relieving  the  mind 
they  often  require  more  thought  than  either  ftudy  or 
bu  hnefs.  Every  thing  that  induces  people  to  fitful) 

voided  £ ^ l0mC  neCefraiy  emP'°y--ent,  ought  to  be  a- 

The  diverfions  which  afford  the  beft  exercife  are 
hunting,  (hooting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand  ball,  golff* 
Ac  Thcie  exercife  the  limbs,  promote  Dcrfpiration’ 
and  the  other  fecretions.  They  likewife  flrengthen  the 
Wigs,  and  give  firmnefs  and  agility  to  die  whole  body 

i * ) ? Ci"’  ollght  to  *Ptnd  two  or  three  hours  a-dav 
n 101-feback  ; thole  who  cannot  ride,  fliould  employ 

the  lame  time  in  walking.  Exercife  Ihould  never  be 

. P01?.-’  a 't,vers'On  very  common  in  North  Britain  Ti  n 
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continued  too  long.  Over  fatigue  prevents  the  benefit 
of  excercife,  and  infleadof  ftrengthening  the  body  tends 
to  weaken  it. 

Every  man  fhould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort  of  ne- 
ceflity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  other  vices, 
when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes 
agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fojnd  of  exercife  in 
the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averfe  from  it  af- 
terwards. This  is  the  cafe  of  mod:  hypochondriac  and 
gouty  people,  which  renders  their  difeafes  in  a great 
meafure  incurable. 

In  fome  countries,  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  mechanic 
cal  employment.  Whether  fuch  laws  were  defigned 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  or  the  encouragement  of 
manufacture,  is  a queftion  of  no  importance.  Certain 
it  is,  that  if  gentlemen  were  frequently  to  atnufe  and 
exercife  themlelves  in  this  way,  it  might  'have  many 
good  effeCfs.  They  would  at  leaft  derive  as  much  ho* 
nour  from  a few  mafterly  fpecimens  of  their  own  work- 
manlhip,  as  from  the  character  of  having  ruined  mod 
of  their  companions  by  gaming  or  drinking.  Bdides 
men  of  leifure,  by  applying  themfclves  to  the  mechan- 
ical arts,  might  improve  them,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
fociety. 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  difeafes,  and  renders 
men  ufclefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all  manner  of 
vice.  To  fay  a man  is  idle,  is  little  better  than  to  call 
him  vicious.  The  mind,  if  not  engaged  in  fome  aCtive 
purfuit,  is  conftantlv  in  queft  of  ideal  pleafures,  or  im- 
prefied  with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  imaginary  evil. 
From  thefe  fources  proceed  mod  of  the  miferies  of 
mankind.  Certainly  man  was  never  intended  to  be 
idle  Inactivity  ffuflrates  the  very  defign  of  his  cre- 
ation ; whereas  an  aCtive  life,  is  the  heft  guardian  of 
virtue,  and  the  greateft  prefervative  of  health. 

It  is  evidently  defigned  by  Nature,  that  the  love  of 
food,  as  well  as  of  motion,  fo  inherent  in  every  ani- 
mal from  the  time  of  its  birth,  fhould  operate  as  its  pre- 
fervation. The  fiuggard  hopes  in  vain  for  enjoyment 
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in  the  lap  of  indolence  ; he  is  a rebel  to  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture, and deferves her fevercft reproaches;  every  lource 
of  delight  is  contaminated  by  its  influence,  and  it  not 
only  caufes  a difeafe,  but  occasions  them  to  be  nearly 
incurable. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

SLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  regulated. 

Too  little  fleep  weakens  the  nerves,  exhaufts  the 
fpirits,  and  occalions  difeafes  ; and  too  much  renders  the 
mind  dull,  the  body  grofs,  and  difpofes  to  apoplexies, 
lethargies,  and  other  complaints  of  a fimilar  nature.  A 
medium  ought  therefore  to  be  obferved  ;but  this  is  not 
eafy  to  fix.  Children  require  more  fleep  than  grown 
perfous,  the  laborious  than  the  idle  and  fuch  as  eat  and 
drink  freely,  than  thofe  who  live  abftemioufly.  Befides, 
the  real  quantity  of  fleep  cannot  be  meainred  by  time  ; 
as  one  perfon  will  be  more  refrefhed  by  five  or  fixhours 
fleep,  than  other  by  eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much  fleep 
as  they. pleafe;  but  for  adults,  fix  or  fevens  hours  is 
ccrtanily  fufficient,  and  no  one  ought  to  exceed  eight. 
Thole  who  lie  abed  morethan  eight  hours  may  slumber* 
but  they  can  hardly  befaid  tofleep  ; fuch  generally  tols 
and  dream  away  the  forepart  of  the  night,  fink  to  reft 
towards  morning,  and  dofe  till  noon.  The  beft  way  to 
make  fleep  found  and  refrelhing,  Is  to  rife  betimes.  The 
cultom  of  lying  a bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  not  only 
makes  the  fleep  lefs  refrelhing,  but  relaxes  the  lolids 
and  greatly  weakens  the  conftitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafon  for  fleep 
Nothing  more  certainly  deftroys  the  conftitution  than 
mght  watching,  It  is  a great  pity  that  a pradice  lo  de- 
ftrudtive  to  health  Xhould  be  fo  much  in  falhion.  How 
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quickly  the  want  of  reft  hi  chieTeafon  will  blaft  the  m oft 
blooming  complexion,  or  ruin  the  belt  conftitution,  is 
eVkleh't  from  the  ghadly  countenances  of  thole,  who. 
as  the  p'hrafe  is,  turn  day  into  night,  and  night  into 

dAP-  . ..  . • 

To  make  deep  refrelhing,'  the  following  things  are 
requifite  : Firft,  to  take  fufliclerit  exercife  in  the  Open 
air  ; to  avoid  flrong  tea  or  coffee?  next,  to  eat  a light, 
fupper  ; and  laflly,  to  lie  down  with  a mind  as  cheer- 
ful and  ferenc  as  poflibk. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent 
deep,  as  well  aS  too  little.  We  feklorri  however  hear 
the  adtive'  and  laborious  complain  of  redlefs  nights.  It 
is  the  indolent  and  dothful  who  generally  have  thefe 
complaints.  Is,  it  any  wonder  that  a bed  of  down  diould 
not* be  refrediirig  to  a perlon  who  fits  all  day  in  an  eafy 
chair  ? A great  part  of  the  pleafure  of  life  confifis  in 
alternate  reft  and  motion  ; but  they  who  negledt  the 
latter  can  never  relifh  the  former.  The  labourer  enjoy? 
more  true  luxury  in  plain  food  and  found  deep,  than  is 
to  be  found  in  fumptuous  tables  and  downy  pillows, 
where  exercife  is  wanting. 

That  light  fuppers  caufe  found  deep,  is  true  even 
to  a proverb.  Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed  the  lead 
at  that  meal,  are  fure  to  have  uneafy  nights  ; and,  if 
they  fall  adeep,  the  load  and  opprelfion  on  their  fio- 
mach  and  fpirits  occafion  frightful  dreams,  broken  and 
diffu r bed  repo fe,  the  night  mare,  Sec.  Were  the 
fame  perfons  to  go  to  bed  with  alight  fupper,  or  fit  up 
till  that  meal  was  pretty  well  digefted,  they  would  en- 
joy found  deep,  and  rife  refrefhed  and  cheerful.  There 
arc  indeed  dome  people  who  cannot  deep  unlefs  they 
have  eat  fome  folid  food  at  night ; but  this  does  not  im- 
ply the  neceflity  of  a heavy  fupper  : befides,  thefe  are 
generally  perfons  who  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to 
this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a fufficient  degree  of 
exercife. 

Nothing  more  certainly  difturbs  our  repofe  than  anx- 
iety. When  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe,  one  feldom  enjoys 
found  deep.  This  greateft  of  human  blelfings  flies  the 
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wretched,  and  vifits  the  happy,  the  cheerful,  and  the 
gay.  This  is  a fufricient  reafon  why  every  man  fhonld 
endeavour  to  be  as  eaiy  in  his  mind  a podible  when  he 
goes  to  reft.  Many,  by  indulging  griel  and  anxious 
thought,  have  ban ilhed  found  deep  fo  long,  that  they 
could  never  afterwards  enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night,  is 
generally  reckoned  moil  refrefhing.  Whether  this  be 
the  effect  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay  ; but  as  molt 
people  are  accuftomed  to  go  early  to  bed  when  young, 
it  may  be  prefumed  that  deep,  at  this  feafon,  will  prove 
mod  refrefhing  to  them  ever  after.  Whether  the  fore- 
part of  the  night  be  bed:  for  deep  or  not,  furely  the 
fore-part  of  the  day  is  fitted:  both  for  budnefs  and  a- 
mufement.  I hardly  ever  knew  an  early  rifer  who  did 
-not  enjoy  a good  date  of  health  *. 

To  rife  early  it  is  necedary  to  go  early  to  bed, 
both  of  which  become  habitual,  and"  evince  fobriety’ 
regularity,  and  an  exemption  from  didipation.  He 
who  retires  to  red:  at  an  early  hour,  has  not  time  to 
partake  of  what  is  called  the  pleafures  of  the  table ; 
but  unlike  the  votary  of  Bacchus,  he  enjoys  his* 
red:  undidurbed.  He  requires  no  opiates.  His  deep 
is  found,  occadoned  by  tranquility  of  body  and  mind 
temperance  and  exercife.  Fully  refrefhed,  he  rifes 
in  the  morning,  vigorous  and  cheerful,  to  breathe 
the  pure  air,  and  go  through,  his  dally  occupation. 
Nothing,  in  a word,  can  more  certainly  contribute  - 
to  health  and  longevity  as  a cudom  of  going  to  bed 
and  riling  early. 


Of  Clothing, 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  Anted  to  the  climate.  Cus- 
tom  has  no  doubt  a very  great  influence  in  this  article  ; 

occuPa"on-  and  in  every  silualion  in  life,  have 
nl?nd  M * d ° d?ge  ; “**• some  ha,'e  enjoyed  this  blessing  whose 

£valionV,,nhi'V.n  b‘V  n° , 7*“*  trCgU'ar  i consist,  vfdh  ob? 

fin i th  1 ver^  0 d men  have  been  early  risers  This  is  the 

aUe,ldin6  IwnSevit>  ^ whicl/l  never  knew  an  e^ 
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but  no  cuftom  can  never  change  the  nature  of  things  fb 
far  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing  fit  for  an  inhabitant 
of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  bland  of  Jamaica.  It  is  not 
indeed  neceflary  to  obferve  an  exadf  proportion  between 
the  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear,  and  the  degree  of  lati- 
tude which  we  inhabit  ; but  at  the  fame  time,  proper 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  as  well  as  the  open* 
nefs  of  the  country,  the.  frequency  and  violence  of 
{forms,  Sec. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perfpiration 
free,  it  is  neceflary  to  cover  the  body  with  a great 
quantity  of  clothes  ; but  in  the  decline  of  life  when  the 
fkin  becomes  rigid  and  the  humours  more  coo],  the 
clothing  fhould  be  increafed.  .Man)'-  difeafes  in  the  lat- 
ter period  of  life  proceed  from  a defeat  of  perfpiration  ; 
thefe  may  in  fome  meafure  be  prevented  by  a fuit  abie 
addition  to  the  clothing,  or  by  wearing  fuch  as  are  bet- 
ter calculated  for  promoting  the  difeharge  from  the 
skin,  as  clothes  made  of  cotton,  flannel,  See,. 

The  clothing  ought  likewile  to  be  fuited  to  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough  for 
fummer,  which  is  by  no  means  fufficient  for  winter. 
The  greateft  caution,  however,  is  neceflary  in  making 
thefe  changes.  We  ought  neither  to  put  off  our  winter 
clothes  too  foon,  nor  to  wear  our  fummer  ones  too  long. 
In  this  country,  the  winter  often  fets  in  very  early 
with  great  rigour,  and  we  have  frequently  cold  weather 
even  after  the  commencement  of  the  fummer  months. 
It  would  likewife  be  prudent  not  to  make  the  changes 
all  at  once,  but  to  do  it  gradually  ; and  indeed  the 
changes  of  apparel  in  this  climate  ought  to  be  very  in- 
confiderable,  efpecially  among  thole  who  have  paffed 
the  meridian  of  life  j. 

« ♦ 

t That  colds  kill  more  than  plagues,  is  an  old  ffbscrvalion  ; and, 
with  regard  to  (his  country,  it  holds  sti  icily  true.  Every  person  of 
discernment,  nowever,  will  perceive,  that  most  ot  the  colds 
\Vhich  prove  so  destructive  to  the  inhabitant  of  Britain,  are  owing  to 
their  imprudence  in  changing  clothes.  A lew  warm  days  in  March 
or  April  induce  them  t6  throw  off  their  winter  garments  with* 
but  considering  that  our  most  penetrating  colds  generally  happen  in 
May, 
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Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being  made 
fubiervient  tu  the  purpofes  of  pride  or  vanity.  Man- 
hind  in  all  ages  feem  to  have  confidered  clothes  in  this 
view;  according  their  fafhion  and  figure  have  been 
continually  varying  with  very  little  regard  either  to 
health,  the  climate,  or  conveniency  ; a farthingale,  for 
example,  may  be  very  neceiTary  in  hot  fouthern  cli- 
mates, but  furely  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  in  the 
cold  regions  of  the  north. 

Even  the  human  fhape  is  often  attempted  to  be 
mended  by  drefs,  and  thofe  who  know  no  better,  Re- 
lieve that  mankind  would  be  monllers  without  its  af- 
fiftance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are  highly  perni- 
cious. The  moll  definitive  of  them  in  this  country  is 
that  of  fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bowels  into  as  narrow 
a compafs  as  poltible,  to  procure,  what  is  falfely  called 
a fine  lhape  §.  By  this  practice,  the  ation  of  the  fto- 
mach and  bowels,  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  almoft  all  the  vital  functions,  are  obftruted.  Hence 
proceed  indigeftions,  fyncopesor  fainting  fits,  coughs, 
confumptions  ot  the  lungs,  and  other  complaints  fo 
common  among  females. 

The  feet  likewife  often  fuffer  by  prefture.  How  a 
fmall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I will  not  pre- 
lend to  fay  ; but  certain  it  is,  that  this  notion  has  made 
many  perfons  lame.  Almoft  nine-tenths  of  mankind 
are  troubled  with  corns  ; a difeafe  that  is  feldom  or 
never  occafioned  but  by  ftrait  Ihoes.  Cor  ns  are  not  only* 
very  troublefome,  but  by  rendering,  people  unable  to 
walk,  they  may  fikewife  be  confidered  as  the  remote 
caufe  of  other  difeafes  f. 

§ Matrons  in  almost  every  country  have  adopted  this  infatuation  ; 
and  the  Roman  mothers  are  jidieuied  by  Terence,  the  comedian,  lor 
following  this  absurd  custom. 

t We  often  see  persons,  who  are  rendered  quite  lame  by  the  nails 
of  their  toeshaving  grown  into  the  flesh,  and  frequently  hear  of 
mortifiealions  proceeding  from  this  cause.  All  these,  and  many  other 
inconveniences  attending  the  feet  must  be  imputed,  solely  to  the  use  of 
short  and  strait  shoes. 

The  proper  and  only  safe  method  of  curing  corns,  19  to  soak  the 
foot  in  warm  water,  and  to  cut  the  corn,  repeating  the  operation  once 
a-week  till  the  >cari  skin  is  restored  to  its  former  thinness  j and  the 
patient  must  afterwards  be  careful  not  to  use  sirait  shoes. 
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The  fize  and  figure  of  the  (hoc  ought  certainly  to 
be  adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are  as-  well' 
(haped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the  toes  free 
and  eafy  as  that  of  the  fingers;  yet  few  perfons  in  the 
advanced  period  of  life  are  able  to  make  any  ufe  of 
their  toes.  They  are  generally,  by  narrow  flioes, 
fiqueezed  all  of  a heap,  and  often  laid  over  one  another 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  rendered  altogether  incapable 
ofmotion.  Nor  is  the  high  heel  lefs  hurtful  than  thenar- 
row  toe.  A lady  may  feem  taller’  for  walking  on  her 
tiptoes,  but  flie  will  never  walk  well  in  this  manner.  It 
ftrai ns  her  joints,  diflorts  her  limbs,  makes  her  ffoop, 
and  utterly  deftroys  all  her  eafe  and  gracefulnefs  of 
motion  ; it  is  entirely  owing  to  fhoes  with  high  heels 
and  narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be  laid 
to  walk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Gai  ters,  buckles,  See.  when 
drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  free  motion  and 
ufe  of  the  parts  about  which  they  are  bound,  but  like- 
wile  obftruct  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  pre- 
vents the  equal  nourifhment  and  growth  of  tbefe  parts 
and  occalions  various  dileafes.  Tight  bandages  about 
the  neck,  as  Hocks,  cravats,  necklaces.  Sc c.  are  extre- 
mely dangerous.  They  obiti'iitt  the  blood  in  its  courfe 
from  the  brain,  by  which  means  head  achs,  vertigoes, 
apoplexies,  and  other  fatal  difeafes  are  often  occalion- 
ed. 

The  perfe&ion  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  clean.  No- 
thing can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  one  to  make 
himfelf  a flave  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a one,  and  many 
fuch  there  are,  wquld  rather  remain  as  fixed  as  a ftatue 
from  morning  till  night,  than  difcompofe  a tingle  bail- 
or alter  the  pofition  of  a pin.  Were  we  to  recommend 
anv  particular  pattern  for  drefs,  it  would  be  that  which 
is  worn  by  the  people  called  Quakers.  They  are  always 
neat,  clean,  and  often  elegant,  without  any  thing  fa- 
perfluous.  What  others  lay  out  upon  ta\vdry  laces,'  ruf- 
fles, and  ribbons,  they  beftow  upon  fuperior  cleanlinefs. 
Finery  is  only  the  affectation  of  drels,  and  very  often 
covers  a greal  of  dirt. 
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We  fliall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that  it 
uglU  not  only  to  be  luited  to  the  climate,  the  feafon  of 
ic  year,  and  the  period  ot‘  life,  but  like  wife  to  the  tem- 
erature  and  conftitution.  Robuft  perfons  are  able  to 
ndure  either  cold  or  heat  better  than  the  delicate;  con- 
?quently  mult  be  lels  attentive  to  their  clothing.  But 
ie  precife  quantity  of  clothes  Heceffary  for  any  perfon 
i an  not  be  determined  by  reafoning.  It  is  entirely  a 
latter  of  experience,  and  every  man  is  the  belt  judge 
or  himfeif  what  quantity  of  clothes  is  neceflary  to 
eep  him  warm  J. 

Of  late  years  a reformation  has  taken  place  in  female 
refs,  at  once  beneficial  to  the  health,  and  honourable 
1 the  talfe  of  our  fair  countrywomen.  Elegant  flm- 
licity  has  fucceeded  to  capricious  abfurdity.  The 
i (torture  of  clofe  (lays  is  abolilhed,  and  the  body  left 
o its  natural  fhape,  the  dangerous,  and  aukward  pofi- 
on  of  the  toot,  treading  on  the  tip  toe  in  higli-heeled 
iocs,  lias  given  place  to  the  flat  heel,  when  the  wearer 
m walk  with  firmnefs,  eafe,  and  grace  ; Nature  and 
mod  fenie  have  refumed  their  dominion. 

I he  men  have  not  been  equally  happy.  The  mili- 
ry  ideas  fo  generally  prevaleut  during  the  late  and 
relent  wars,  have  introduced  a fyltem  of  drefs,  in 
hich  martial  fmartnefs  is  more  ftudied  than  either 
imfort  or  real  tafte.  The  tremendous  hat  cannot  be 
rorn  for  a conliderable  time  without  pain  ; the  neck 
lkliculously  and  unhealthfully  bolftered  up  and  clole- 
j bandaged,  lb  as  to  interrupt  the  circulation  of  the 
lood  and  occafion  eruptions  and  blotches  in  the  face, 
ead  achs,  apoplexies,  not  unfrequently  the  occafion  of 
remature  death.  To  this  is  added,  literally,  a ftrait 
ailtcoat,  and  breeches  fo  buttoned  and  tied  at  the 


kbraled  Boerhave  used  to  say,  that  nobody  suffered! 

^‘ld  beggafS ; the  latter  not  beil’g  able  to  procu 
ihes  and  the  lormer  not  having  sense  to  wear  them;  Be  this 

a-ay,  1 can  with  the  Strictest  truth  declare,  that  in  many  case 

* oatf  G|Ph  WefS  °f  medicine  ,nvc  bcen  tned  in  vain,  1 have  cure 
awPe  I tljick  «hoe«;  a flannel  waistcoat  ar 

■ring  ih*  &£  ^ * <»  « «, 
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knees,  as  to  prevent  the  neceflary  freedom  of  motion  ; 
the  legs  are  comprefled  in  boots,  or,  when  fhoes  are 
worn,  they  are  fometimes  fquarc  toed,  fometimes  fharp 
pointed  ; every  thing  in  fhortis  confulted  bnt  the  fliape 
and  free  play  of  the  foot.  Cramps  and  corns  inevitably 
fucceed,  and  the  votary  of  fafliion  too  late  repents  the 
facrifices  made  to  her  caprice. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  INTEMPERANCE 

AMODER.N  author  § obferves,  that  temperance 
and  exercife  are  the  two  bed;  phyficians  in  the 
world.  He  might  have  added,  that  if  thefe  were  duly 
regarded ^ there  would  be  too  little  occafion  for  any 
other.  Temperance  may  juftly  be  called  the  parent  of 
health  ; yet  numbers  of  mankind  aft  as  if  they  thought 
difeafes  and  death  too  flow  in  their  progrefs,  and  by 
intemperance  and  debauch  feem  as  if  it  were  to  folicit 
their  approach. 

The  clanger  and  intemperance  appears  from  the  very 
conftruftion  of  the  human,  body.  Health  depends  on 
that  Rate  of  the  folids  and  fluids  that  fits  them  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  vital  funftions;  aud  while  thefe 
go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and  well ; but  whatever 
difturbs  them  neceflarily  impairs  health.  Intemperance 
never  fails  to  diforder  the  whole  animal  (economy  ; 
it  hurts  the  digeftion,  relaxes  the  nerves,  renders  the 
different  fecretions  irregular,  vitiates  the  humours,  and 

occafions  number lefs  difeafes. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourifhment  of  plants  and 
animals  affords  a ftriking  proof  of  the  danger  of  intern- 
perance.  Moiftnre  and  manure  greatly  promote  vege- 
tation ; yet  an  over  quantity  of  any  will  entirely  de- 
stroy it  The  befl:  things  become  hurtful,  nay  deltruc- 
tive,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence  we  learn,  that  the 
bigheft  degree  of  human  wifdom  confifts  in  regulating, 

§ Rousseau. 
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ur  appetites  and  pailions  fo  as  to  avoid  all  extremes. 
;;t  is  that  chieHy  which  entitles  as  to  the  char  after  of 
ational  beings.  The  have  of  appetite  will  ever  be 
::he  diigrace  of  human  nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  various 
pafSons,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  the  prefer- 
■ation  of  the  individual,  Sc c.  Intemperance  is  the  abufe 
:rt  thefe  paffions;and  moderation  confifts  in  the  proper 
[regulation  of  them.  Men  not  contented  with  fatis-. 
ying  the  fimple  calls  of  Nature,  create  artificial  wants, 
and  are  perpetually  in  fearch  after  fomething  that  may 
gratify  them  ; but  imaginary  wants  can  never  be  grati- 
led.  Nature  is  content  with  little  ; but  luxury  knows 
no  bounds.  Hence  the  epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the 
debauched  feldom  flop  in  their  career  till  their  money 
ar  their  conftitution  fails  ; then  indeed  they  generally 
fee  their  error  when  too  late. 

It  is  impofiible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  with  regard 
to  diet,  on  account  of  the  different  conftitutionsof  man* 
rkind.  The  moft  ignorant  perfon,  however,  certainly 
knows  what  is  meant  by  excefs  ; and  it  is  in  the  power 
of  every  man,  if  he  choofes,  to  avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  ftudy  fimplicity.  Na- 
ture delights  in  the  moft  plain  and  fimple  Food,  and 
:every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  diftates.  Man 
alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation  in 
queft  of  luxuries  to  his  own  deftruftion.  An  elegant 
writer*  of  the  laft  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intemperance  in 
diet  : “For  my  part,  when  I behold  a fafhionable  table 
■“  fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  1 fancy  that  I fee  gouts 
*“  and  dropfies,  fevers  and  lethargies,  with  other  innu- 
“ merable  diftempers,  lying  in  ambufcade  among  the 
“ difties.” 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  lefs  deftruftive 
fthan  diet.  How  quickly  does  the  immoderate  pur- 
fuit  of  carnal  pleafures,  or  the  abufe  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors, ruin  the  beft  conftitution!  Indeed  thefe  ^ices 
generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is  that  wefo  often 


* Addison. 
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behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  even  before 
they  have  arrived  at  the  prime  ot  Jife,  worn  out  with 
difeafes,  and  haftening  with  fwift  pace  to  an  untimely 
grave.  Did  men  reflect  on  the  painful  difeafes  and  pre- 
mature deaths  which  are  daily  occa-fioned  by  intempe- 
rance, it  would  be  fufficient  to  make  them  (brink  back 
with  horror  from  the  indulgence  even  of  their  darling 
pleafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone;  the 
innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  effects  of  it.  How 
many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen  embracing  dung- 
hills, whofe  parents,  regard  left  of  the  future,  fpend  in 
riot  and  debauch  what  might  have  ferved  to  bring  up 
their  offspring  in  a decent  manner  ! How  often  do  we 
behold  the  miferable  mother,  with  her  heiplefs  infants, 
pining  in  want,  while  the  cruel  father  is  indulging  his 
infatiate  appetites  ! 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even  ex- 
tirpated, by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to 
prevent  propagation,  and  tofhorten  the  lives  of  children, 
as  the  intemperance  of  parents.  The  poor  man  who 
labours  all  day,  and  at  night-  lies  down  contented  with 
his  humble  fare,  can  boaft  a numerous  offspring,  while 
his  pampered  lord,  funk  in  eafe  and  luxury,  often  lan- 
guifhes  without  an  heir  to  his  ample  fortunes.  Even 
ftates  and  empires  feel  the  influence  of  intemperance, 
and  rife  or  fall  as  it  prevails. 

Inftcad  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  intem- 
perance, and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon  health, 
we  fhall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make  a few  obfer- 
vations  on  one  particular  fpecies  of  that  vice,  viz.  the 
abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  aft  of  intoxication  puts  nature  to  the  expencc 
or  a fever,  in  order  to  difeharge  the  poifonous  draught. 
When  this  is  repeated  alrnofl  every  day,  it  is  eafy  to 
forefee  the  confequences.  That  conftitution  muft  be 
jftrong  indeed,  which  is  able  long  to  hold  out  under  a 
daily  fever  ! but  fevers  occafioned  by  drinking  do  not 
always  go  off  in  a day  ; they  frequently  encl  in  an  in- 
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flammation  of  the  bread,  liver,  or  brain,  and  produce 
fatal  effects. 

Though  the  drunkard  Ihould  not  fall  by  an  acute  dif- 
cafe,  he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a chronic  kind.  In- 
toxicating liquors,  when  ufed  to  excels,  weaken  the 
bowels  and  fpoil  the  digeftion ; they  dellroy  the  pow^r 
of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  paralytic  and  convulfive 
diforders  ; they  like  wife  heat  and  inflame  the  blocrd, 
deftrov  its  balfamic  quality,  ren  ler  it  unfit  for  circu- 
lation, and  the  nourilhment  of  the  body.  Hence  ob- 
llructions,  atrophies,  dropfies,  and  confumptions  of  the 
lungs.  Thefe  are  the  common  ways  in  which  drunkards 
make  their  exit.  Difeaies  of  this  kind,  when  brought 
on  by  hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of  a cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who 
:feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  foaking,  as 
it  is  called,  though  its  effects  be  not  fo  violent,  is  not 
lei's  pernicious.  When  the  veffcls  are  kept  conftantly 
Tull  and  upon  the  ftretch,  the  different  digeftions  can 
; neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  humours  properly 
prepared.  Hence  molt  people  of  this  character  are  af- 
: flitted  with  the  gout,  the  gravel,  ulcerous  lores  in  the 
' ^c*  if  thefe  diforders  do  not  appear,  they  are 

lei  zed  with  low  fpirits,  hypochondriacal  affections,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  indigefltion. 

Confumptions  are  novy  fo  common,  that  it  is  thought 
one  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  tovyns  die  of- that 
dileafe.  Hard  drinking  ip  no  doubt  one  of  the  caufes 
to  which  we  muft  impute  the  increase  of  confumptions. 

I he  gi cat  quantities  of  vifcid  malt  liquor  drank  the 
common  people  of  England,  cannot  fail  to  render  the 
blood  lizy  and  unfit  for  circulation  ; from  whence  pro- 
ceed obffi  uttions, and  inflammations  o^  the  lungs.  There 
ire  few  great  ale  drinkers  who  are  not  phthilical ; nor 
is  that  to  be  wondered  at,  confidering  t lie  glutinous  and 
ulmoft  indigellible  nature  of  Itrong  ale. 

I hole  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  ftrong  wine  run 
hill  greater  hazard  ; thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  and  tear  the  tender  vefTels  of  the  lungs  to  pieces; 
yet  lo  great  is  the  confumption  of  them  in  this  country 
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that  one  would  almoft  be  induced  to  think  that  the  in- 
habitants lived  upon  them 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from  mif- 
fortunes  in  life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it  for  relief.  It 
affords  them  indeed  a temporary  eafe.  But,  alas!  this 
folace  is  fhort  lived  ; and  when  it  is  over,  the  fpirits 
fink  as  much  below  their  ufual  tone  as  they  had  before 
been  railed  above  it.  Hence  a repetition  of  the  dofe  be- 
comes neceffary,  and  every  frefh  dole  makes  way  for  an- 
other, till  the  unahppy  wretch  becomes  a Have  to  the 
bottle,  and  at  length  falls  a facrifice  to  what  at  firft  per- 
haps was  taken  only  as  a medicine.  No  man  is  fo  de- 
jected as  the  drunkard  when  his  debauch  is  gone  off. 
Hence  it  is,  that  thofe  who  have  the  greateft  flow  of 
fpirits  while  the  glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others 
the  moll  melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  put  an  end 
to  their  own  miferable  exiftence  in  a lit  of  fpleen. 

Drunkennefs  not  only  proves  deftruCtive  to  health t 
but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  ftrange 
that  creatures,  who  value  themfelves  on  account  of  a 
fuperior  degree  of  reafon  to  that  of  brutes,  fhould  take 
pleafure  in  finking  fo  far  below  them.  Were  fuch  as 
voluntarily  deprive  themfelves  of  the  ufeof  reafon,  to 
continue  ever  after  in  that  condition,  it  would  feern  but 
a juft  punifhment.  Thoughthisbe  not  the  confequence 
of  one  act  of  intoxication,  it  feldom  fails  to  fucceed  a 
courfe  of  it.  By  a habit  of  drinking,  the  greateft  ge- 
nius is  often  reduced  to  a mere  idiot*. 

^ We  may  form  some  notion  of  the  immense  quantity  of  ardent  spi- 
rits consumed  in  Great  Britain  from  this  circumstance,  that  in  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  and  its  environs,  besides  the  great  quantity  of  foreign 
spirits  duly  entered,  and  the  still  greater  quantity 'which  is  supposed  to 
be  smuggled,  it  is  computed  that  above  two  thousand  private  stills  are 
constantly  employed  in  preparing  a liquor  called  molasses.  The  com- 
mon people  have  got  so  universally  into  the  habit  of  drinking  this  base 
spirit,  that  when  a porter  or  labourer  is  seen  reeling  along  the  streets, 
they  say,  he  has  got  molassed . 

* It  is  amazing  that  our  improvements  in  arts,  learning,  and  polite- 
ness, have  not  put  ihe  barbarous  custom  of  drinking  to  excess  out  of 
fashion. ' It  is  indeed  less  common  in  South  Britain  than  it  was  for- 
merly but  it  still  prevails  very  much  in  the  North,  where  this  relic 
of  barbarity  is  mistaken  lor  hospitality.  There  no  man  is  supposed  to 
entertain  his  guests  well  who  does  not  make  them  drunk;  Forcing 
people  to  drink  is  certainly  the  greatest  piece  of  rudeness  that  any 
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Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  perfbns. 
It  heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  ftrength,  and  ob- 
ftru&s  their  growth;  befides,  the  frequent  ufe  of  (Irong 
liquors  in  the  early  part  of  life  deftroys  any  benefit  that 
might  arife  from  them  afterwards.  Thofe  who  make 
a practice  of  drinking  generous  liquors  when  young, 
cannot  expeft  to  reap  any  benefit  from  them  as  a cor- 
dial in  the  decline  of  life. 

Drunkennefs  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a moll;  abominable 
vice,  but  is  an  inducement  to  many  others.  There  is 
hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid  that  the  drunkard  will  not 
perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor.  We  have  known 
mothers  fell  their  children’s  clothes,  the  food  that  they 
fhould  have  eat,  and  afterwards  even  the  infants  them- 
felves,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  accurfed  draught. 

The  firft  propensities  to  intemperance,  both  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  ought  to  be  carefolly  checked.  The 
ftomach  being  diftended  occafions  a vacuum,  which 
produces  an  habitual  craving  of  the  appetite;  and  the 
confequences  are  heavinefs,  debility,  and  dileafe. 

J11  like  manner  frequent  indulgence  in  drinking 
caufes  a depreffion  of  the  fpirits  only  to  be  fufpended 
by  having  recourfe  to  a cup  of  the  favorite  liquor; 
and  the  drunkard  confiders  the  repetition  of  a debauch 
the  befl  remedy  for  its  confequences  next /day.  Mild 
and  diluting  liquors  are  repeated;  and  a fucceflion  of 
hot  dim ulan ts  increafe  the  adtion  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries; the  lungs  become  inflamed,  and  a total  relaxa- 
tion  of  the  fyftem  enfues. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  CLEANLINESS. 

THE  want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a fault  which  admits  of 
no  excufe.  Where  water  can  be  had  for  nothing 

! S?  Can  be  of*  Manliness,  complaisance,  or  mere  *ood  na- 
ture, may  induce  a man  to  take  his  ulass  if  ur^ri  . g * 

wh.n  he  might  as  well  take  poUtmAhe  custom  of  dr  nkin/fc*exce« 
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it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to  be  clean. 
The  continual  difcharge  from  our  bodies  by  perfpira- 
tion,  renders  frequent  change  of  apparel  neceffary. 
Changing  apparel  greatly  promotes  the  fecretion  from 
the.flcin,  fo  neceffary  for  health.  When  that  matter 
which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by  perfpiration  is  either 
retained  in  the  body,  or  re-abforbed  from  dirty  clothes, 
it  muff  occafion  difeafes: 

Difeafcs  of  the  fkin  are  chiefly  owing  to  want  of 
cleanliness  J.  They  may  indeed  be  caught  by  infec- 
tion, or  brought  on  by  poor  living,  unwholefome  food. 
Sec.  but  they  will  feldorn  continue  long  where  cleanli- 
nefs  prevails.  To  the  fame  caufe  muff  we  impute  the 
various  kinds  of  vermin  which  infeff  the  human  body, 
houfes,  See.  Thefe  may  alway  be  bani filed  by  cleanii- 
nefs  alone,  and  wherever  they  abound  we  may  have  rea- 
lon  to  believe  it  ispieglected. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers  is 
the  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Thefe  fevers  commonly  begin 
among  the  inhabitants  of  clofe  dirty  houfes,  who  breathe 
unwholefome  air,  take  little  exereife,  and  wear  dirty 
clothes.  There  the  infedtion  is  generally  hatched, 
which  often  fpreads  far  and  wide  to  the  deftrtidlion  of 
many.  Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be  coniidered  as  an  ob- 
ject of  public  attention.  It  is  not  fuflicient  that  I be 
clean  myfelf,  while  the  want  of  it  in  my  neighbour  af- 
fedts  my  health  as  well  as  his.  If  dirty  people  cannot 
be  removed  as  a common  nuifance,  they  ought  at  leaf!: 
to  be  avoided  as  infedlious.  All  who  regard  their  health 
fliould  keep  at  a distance  even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  col  lotted, 
cleanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utmoft  importance.  It  is  well 
known  that  infqttious  difeafes  are  communicated  . by 
tainted  air.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which  tends  to 
pollute  the  air,  or  ipread  the  infection,  ought  with  the 

J Air.  Pott  in  his  surgical  observations,  mentions  a disease  which 
he  calls  the  chimney  sweepers’  cancer,  as  it  is  almost  peculiar  to  that 
unhappy  set  of  people.  1 his  he  attributes  to  neglect  of  cleanliness, 
and  with  great  justice.  Iam  convinced,  if  that  part  p f the  body 
which  is  the  seat  ol  this  cruel  disease  were  kept  clean  by  Irequent 
washing*  it  would  never  happen. 
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utmod  care  to  be  guarded  againft.  For  this  reafon,  in 
great  towns,  no  filth,  of  any  kind,  fhould  be  permitted 
to  He  upon  the  dreets.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  convey 
infetdion  than  the  excrements  of  the  difeafed. 

In  many  great  towns  the  ftreetsare  little  better  than 
.dunghills,  being  frequently  covered  with  afhes,  dung, 
and  nadinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  daughter  houfes,  or 
killing  fhambles,  are  often  to  be  feeji  in  the  very  centre 
of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood,  excrements,  <$cc. 
with  which  thefe  places  are  generally  covered,  cannot 
r fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render  it  unwholefome.  How 
ealily  might  this  be  prevented  by  adfrive  magidrates, 
who  have  it  always  in  their  power  to  make  proper 
laws  relative  to  things  of  this  nature,  and  to  enforec 
the  obfervance  of  them. 

We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  general 
cleanlinefs  does  not  feem  to  be  diffidently  underftood 
by  the  magidrates  of  mod  great  towns  in  Britain  ; 
though  health,  plea  lure,  and  delicacy,  all  confpire  to 
recommend  an  attention  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  fenfes,  more  to  the  honour  of  the  in- 
habitants, or  more  conducive  to  their  health,  than  a 
clean  town  ; nor  can  any  thing  imprefs  a dranger  with 
a more  refpetdful  idea  of  any  people  than  its  oppolitc. 
Whatever  pretenfioos  people  may  make  to  - learning, 
politenefs,  or  civilization,  we  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  while  they  neglect  cleanlinefs,  they  are  in  a date 
of  barbarity  f. 

The  peal  ants  in  mod  countries  feem  to  hold  cleah- 
linefs  in  a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 
fituation  of  their  houles,  they  would  often  feel  the  bad 
effedfs  of  this  djfpofition.  One  lcldom  fees  a farm- 

t In  ancient  Rome  the  greatest  men  did  not  think  cleanliness  an 
object  uu worthy  of  their  attention.  Pliny  says  the  Cloaca*,  or  com- 
mon sewers  for  the  conveyance  of  filth  and  nisliness  from*  the  city, 
were  the  greatest  of  all  the  public  works  ; and  bestows  Higher  enco- 
miums upon  Tarquintus,  Agrippa,  and  others,  who  made  and  impiov- 
ed  them,  than  on  those  who  atchieved  the  greatest  eonqued. 

How  truly  great  does  the  emperor  Trajan  appear,  w hen  giving 
directions  to  Pliny  his  proconsul,  concerning  the  making  of  a com- 
mon sewer  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  a conquered  city  ? 
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houfe  without  a dunghill  before  the  door*  and  frequently 
the  cattle  and  their  matters  lodge  under  the  fame  roof. 
Pealants  are  likewife  extremely  carelefs  with  refpedt 
to  change  of  apparel,  keeping  their  houfes,  See.  clean. 
This  is  merely  the  effedt  of  indolence  and  a dirty  dif- 
pofition.  Habit  may  indeed  render  it  lels  difagreeable 
to  them,  but  ho  habit  can  ever  make  it  faiutary  to  wear 
dirty  clothes,  or  breathe  unwholefome  air. 

As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands  of 
peafants,  every  method  Ihould  be  taken  to  encourage 
and  promote  habits  of  cleanlinels  among  them.  This, 
for  example,  might  be  done  by  giving  a fmall  premium 
to  the  perfon  who  brings  the  cleaneft  and  belt  article 
of  any  kind  to  market,  as  butter,  cheefe,  Sc c.  and  by 
punifliing  fe.verely  thole  who  bring  it  dirty.  The 
lame  method  Ihould  be  taken  with  butchers,  bakers, 
brewers,  and  all  who  are  employed  in  preparing  the 
neceflaries  of  life. 

In  camps  the  ttridleft  regard  fhould  be  paid  to  elean- 
linefs.  By  negligence  in  this  manner,  infectious  difeafes 
are  often  fpread  amongft  a whole  army  ; and  frequently 
more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword.  The  jews  during 
their  encampments  in  the  wildernefs,  received  parti- 
cular inftru&ions  with  refpedt  to  cleanlinefs  J.  The 
rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  obferved  by  all  in  the 
like  lituation.  Indeed  the  whole  fyftem  of  laws  de- 
livered to  that  people  has  a manifeft  tendency  to  pro- 
mote cleanlinefs.  Whoever  confiders  the  nature  of  their 
climate,  the  difeafes  to  which  they  wereliable,  and  their 
dirty  difpotttion,  will  lee  the  propriety  cf  fuch  laws. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  moft  eaftern  countries,  cJean- 
linefs  makes  a great  part  of  their  religion.  The  Ma- 
hometan as  well  as  the  Jewilh  religion  enjoins  various 
bathings,  walhings  and,  and  purifications.  No  doubt 
thefe  might  be  defigned  to  reprefent  inward  purity  ; 

\ Thou  shalt  have  a place  also  Vvilhout  the  camp,  whither  thou 
shaft  go  forth  abroad  ; and  thou  shalt  have  a paddle  upon  thy  weapon  ; 
and  it  shall  be  when  thou  shalt  ease  thyselt  abroad,  thou  shall  dig 
therewith,  and  shall  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which  someth  Irom 
thee,— Defter,  chap,  xxiii,  ver.  J2a  13, 
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but  they  were  at  the  fame  time  calculated  for  the  pre* 
fervation  of  health.  However  whimficai  thefe  wafhings 
may  appear  to  fome,  few  things  would  tend  more  to 
prevent  difeafes  thanaproperattentiontornany  of  them. 
Were  every  perfon,£or  example,  after  vifiting  the  fick, 
handling  a dead  body,  or  touching  any  thing  that  might 
convey  infection,  to  wafh  before  he  went  into  company, 
or  fat  down  to  meat,  he  would  run  lefs  hazard  either  of 
catching  the  infection  himfelf,  or  of  communicating  it 
to  others.  ' 

Frequent  wafhing  not  only  removes  the  filth  and 
fordes  which  adhere  to  the  ikin,  but  likewife  promotes 
the  perforation,  braces  the  body,  and  enlivens  the 
fpirits.  How  refrefhed,  how  cheerful,  and  agreeable 
does  one  feel  on  being  fhaved,  wafhed,  and  Shifted  ; 
efpecially  when  thefe  offices  have  been  neglected  longer 
than  ufual ! • 

The  eaftern  cuftom  of  wafhing  the  feet,  though  lefs 
neceffary  in  this  country,  is  neverthelefs  a very  agree- 
able piece  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contributes  greatly  to  the 
prefervation  of  health.  The  fweat  and  dirt  with  which 
thefe  parts  arefrequentJy  covered,  cannot  fail  to  obftrua: 
the  perfpiration.  This  piece  of  cleanlinefs  would  often 
prevent  colds  and  fevers.  Were  people  careful  to  bathe 
their  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  at  night,  after 
being  expofed  to  cold  or  wet  through  the  da}1-,  they 
would  feldom  experience  the  ill  effefts  which  often 
proceed  from  thefe  caufes. 

A proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
necefTary  than  on  ffiipboard.  If  epidemical  diftempers 
break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe.  The  belt  way  ta 
prevent  them  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole  company  be 
cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bidding,  See.  When  infedtious 
difeafes  do  break  out, cleanlinefs  is  the  moft  likely  means 
to  prevent  their  fpreading  ; it  is  Jikewife  necefTarv  to 
prevent  their  returning  afterwards,  or  being  conveyed  to 
other  places.  For  this  purpofe,  the  clothes,  bedding, 
See.  of  the  lick  ought  to  be  carefully  wafhed,  and  fumi- 
gated with  brimftone.  Infection  will  lodge  along  time 
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in  dirty  clothes,  and  afterward  break  out  in  the  molt 
terrible  manner. 

In  places  where  great-  numbers  of  Tick  people  are 
collected  together,  as  p'rifons,  infirmaries.  See.  clean- 
linefs  ought  to  be  mod  religioufly  obferved.  The  very 
Imellin  fuch  places  is  often  diffident  to  make  one  Tick. 
Is  is  eafy  to  imagine  what  effect  that  is  likely  to  have 
upon  the  difeafed.  In  an  hofpital  or  infimary  where 
cleanlinefs  is  neglected,  a perfon  in  perfect  health,  has  a 
greater  chance  to  become  lick,  than  a lick  perfon  has 
to  get  well. 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  the  neglect, 
or  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs,  which  appears  among 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick  ; they  think  it  ai- 
med criminal  to  fuffer  any  thing  that  is  clean  to  come 
near  a perfon  in  a fever,,  for  example,  and  would  ra- 
ther allow  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner  of  filth,  than 
change  the  lead  bit  of  his  linen.  If  cleanlinefs  be  necel- 
iary  for  perfons  in  health,  it  is  c rtainly  more  fo  for 
the  lick.  Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleanliness 
alone  ; mod  of  them  might  be  mitigated  by  it;  and 
where  it  is  neglected,  the  flighted  diforders  are  often 
changed  into  the  mod  malignant.  The  fame  midaken 
care  which  prompted  people  to  prevent  the  lead  ad- 
mifhon  of  frefh  air  to  the  fick,  leems  to  have  induced 
them  to  keep  them  dirty.  Both  thefe  dedrindive  pre- 
judices will,  we  hope,  be  foon  entirely  eradicated. 

Cleanlinefs  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature.  Wc 
cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though  we 
fiiould  not  pradice  it  ourfelves.  It  fooner  attracts  our 
-regard  than  even  finery  itfelf,  and  often  gains  edeem 
where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the  highed  as 
well  as  the  lowed  dations  and  cannot  be  dilpenfed  with 
in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of  more  importance  to  fo- 
ciety  than  general  cleanlinefs.  It  ought  to  be  carefully 
cultivated  every  where  ; but  in  populous  cities  it  fhould 
be  almod  revered 

f As  it  is  impossible  to  be  thoroughly  clean  without  a sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  magi- 
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Poverty  often  produces  uncleanlinefs.  The  poor 
man  while  he  complains  of  the  want  of  things  beyond 
his  reach,  negle&s  the  mod  important  objects  of  com- 
fort, pure  air  and  cleanlinels.  Thefe  are  in  the  power 
of  every  one,  and  the  want  of  them  in  the  mod  necef- 
fitous,  can  only  be  attributed  to  a mod  inexcufable 
indolence,  which  inftead  of  increasing  pity  for  their 
fituation,  will  deter  charity  herielf  from  the  prefence 
of  their  impure  perfons  and  filthy  habitations. 

, - - - . . .1  '■  m*  ■«  r •Am,..  .mmWkMM 
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MANY  difeafes  are  infectious.  Evciy  perfon  ought 
therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all  communi- 
cation with  the  difeafed.  The  common  practice  of  vifit- 
ing  the  (ick,  though  often  well  meant,  has  many  ill 
conlequences.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  dil courage  any  act 
of  charity  or  benevolence,  efpecially  towards  thefe  in 
diflrels  ; but  we  cannot  help  blaming  fuch  as  endanger 
their  own  to  their  neighbours  lives,  by  a miftaken 
friendlhip  or  impertinent  curiofity. 

The  houl’es  of  the  fick,  eipecially  in  the  country,  ate 
generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with  idle 
victors.  It  is  cuftomary,  in  fuch  places,  for  lervants 
and  young  people  to  w ait  upon  the  fick  by  turns,  and 
even  to  fit  up  with  them  all  night.  It  would  be  a miracle 
indeed  Ihould  luch  always  efcape.  Experience  teaches 
us  the  danger  of  this  conduct.  People  often  catch  fe- 
vers in  this  way,  and  communicate  them  to  others,  till 
at  length  they  become  epidemic. 


ilrates  of  great  towns  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  article. 
Most  great  towns  in  Britain  are  so  situated  as  to  be  easily  supplied 
wuh  watei  ; and  those  persons  who  will  not  make  a proper  use  of 
U a ter  it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  deserve  to  be  severely 
punished.  I he  streets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can  be  had, 
ought  to  be  washed  every  day.  This  is  the  only  effectual  method 

T*?!?  * lTm  lJ‘or°u8hly  clyan  i and,  upon  trial,  we  are  persuad- 
ed tt  will  oc  ieund  the  cheapest. 
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It  would  be  thought  highly  improper  for  one  who 
had  not  had  the  fmall  pox  to  wait  upon  a patient  in 
that  difeafe  ; yet  many  other  fevers  are  a I'm  oft  as  infec- 
tious as  the  fmall  pox,  and  not  lefs  fatal.  Some  imagine 
that  fevers  prove  more  fatal  in  villages  than  in  great 
towns,  for  want  of  proper  medical  alllftance.  This  may 
Sometimes  be  the  cafe  ; but  I am  inclined  to  think- it 
oftener  proceeds  from  the "caufes  above  mentioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating  in- 
fection, it  could  not  be  done,  more  effectually  than  by 
the  common  method  of  vifiting  the  fick.  Such  vifitors 
not  only  endanger  themfelvesand  their  connexions,  but 
likewife  hurt  the  fick.  By  crowding  the  houfe,  they 
render  the  air  unwholefome,  and  by  their  private  whif- 
pers  and  dilinal  countenances,  difturb  the  imagination 
of  the  patient,  and  deprefs  his  fpirits.  Perfons  who  are 
ill,  efpecially  in  fevers,  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
poffible.  The  fight  of  ftrange  faces,  and  every  thing 
that  difturbs  the  mind,  hurts  them. 

The  common  practice  in  country  places,  of  inviting 
great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and  crowding  them 
into  the  fame  apartment  where  the  corpfelies,  is  ano- 
ther way  of  fpreading  infection.  The  infection  does  not 
always  die  with  the  patient.  Every  thing  that  comes 
into  contact  with  the  body  while  alive,  receives  the 
contagion  ; and  fome  of  them,  as  clothes,  blankets,  Sec. 
will  retain  it  for  a long  time.  Perfons  who  die  of  in- 
fectious diforders  ought  not  to  lie  long  unburied  ; and 
people  fhould  keep  as  much  as  poflible  at  a diftance 
from  them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  in- 
fectious difeafes,  if  thole  in  health  were  kept  at  a pro- 
per diftance  from  the  fick.  The  Jewifh  Legiflattor,  a- 
mong  many  other  wife  inftitutions  tor  preserving  health, 
has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing infection  or  defilement,  as  it  is  called,  either  from 
a difeafed  perfon  or  a dead  body.  In  many  cafes  the 
difeafed  were  to  be  feparated  from  thofc  in  health  ; and 
jt  was  deemed  a crime  even  to  approach  their  habita- 
tions. If  a perfon  only  touched  a difeafed  or  dead  bo#- 
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dy,  he  was  appointed  to  wafli  himfelf  in  water,  and  to 
keep  at  a difiante  from  fociety. 

Infectious  difeafes  are  often  communicated  by  clothes. 
It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel  which  has 
been  worn  by  the  difeafed,  unlefs  it  has  been  well 
wafhed  and  fumigated,  as  infection  may  lodge  a long 
time  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce  very  tragical  effects. 
This  fliows  the  danger  of  buying  at  random  the  clothes 
which  have  been  worn  by  other  pedple. 

Infectious  diforders  arc  frequently  imported.  Com- 
merce, together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes,  bring 
us  alio  their  difeafes.  Thefe  do  often  more  than  coun- 
terbalance all  the  advantages  of  that  trade  by  means  of 
which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
fo  little  care  is  commonly  bellowed,  cither  to  prevent 
the  introduction  or  fpreacling'  of  infectious  maladies. 
Some  attention  indeed  is  generally  paid  to  the  plague  ; 
but  other  difeafes  pals  unregarded  *. 

Infection  is  often  fpread  through  the  cities,  by  jails, 
hofpitals.  Sc c.  Thefe  are  frequently  htuated  in  the  very- 
middle  of  populous  towns  ; and  when  infectious  difeafes 
break  out  in  them,  it  is  impofUble  for  the  inhabitants 
to  efcape.  Did  mngidrates  pay  any  regard  to  the  health 
of  the  people,  thi;  evil  might  be  ealily  remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  diffufe  infection 
through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmofphere  of  a 
large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafs,  abounding  with 
various  kinds  of  infection,  and  mult  be  pernicious  to 

* Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the,  importation 
of  diseases,  that  there  is  to  prevent  smuggling,  it  would  be  attended 
wall  many  happy  consequences.  This  might  easily  be  done  by  ap- 
pointing a physician  at  every  considerable  sea  port,  to  inspect  the 
ship's  company,  passengers,  &c.  before  they  catne  ashore,  and,  if 
any  fever  or  other  infectious  disorder  prevailed,  to  ouler  the  ship  to 
peifo.m  a short  quarantine,  and  la  send  the  sick  to  some  hospital  or 
proper  place  to  be  cured.  He  might  likewise  order  all  the  clothes 
bedding,  & c.  which  had  been  used  by  the  sick  during  the  voyage] 
tube  either  dsstroyed,  or  thoroughly  cleansed  by  fumigation,  &c.  be- 
fore any  of  it  weresent  ashore.  A scheme  of  this  kind,  if  properly 
conducted,  would  prevent  many  fevers,  and  other  infectious  diseases, 
from  being  brought  by  sailors  into  sea  port  towns,  and  by  this  means 
diffused  all  over  the  country. 
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health.  The  heft  advice  that  we  can  give  to  fuch  a? 
are  obliged  to  live  in  large  cities,  is  to  chufe  an  open 
fituation  : to  avoid  narrow  dirty,  crowded  ftreets ; to 
keep  their  own  houfe  and  offices  clean  ; and  to  be  as 
much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as  their  time  will  permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infectious  difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every  where 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  lick.  This  might  often 
fave  a family,  or  even  a whole  town,  from  being  in- 
fected by  one  perlon.  We  do  notmean  that  people  fhould 
abandon  their  friends  or  relations  in  diftrefs,  but  only 
to  put  them  on  their  guard  againfl  being  too  much  in 
company  with  thole  who  are  inflicted  with  difeafes  of 
an  infectious  nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  Tick  in  infectious  difeafes,  run 
very  great  hazard.  They  fhould  (tuff their  nofes  with 
tobacco,  or  feme  other  ftrong  fmelling  herb,  as  rue, 
tanly,  or  the  like.  They  ought  likewife  to  keep  the 
patient  very  clean,  to  Ip'rinkie  the  room  where  he  lies 
with  vinegar  or  other  ftrong  acids,  frequently  to  admit 
a ftream  of  frefh  air  into  it,  and  to  avoid  the  fmell  of 
his  breath  as  much  as  they  can.  They  ought  never  to 
go  into  Company  without  having  changed  their  clothes 
and  wafhed  their  hands  ; otherwife  if  the  difeafe  be  in- 
fectious, they  will  in  all  probability  carn^  the  contagion 
along  with  them 

However  trifling  it  may"  appear  to  inconfiderate  per* 
Tons,  we  will  v-enture  to  affirm,  that  a due  attention  to 
thole  things  which  tend  to diffufe infection  would  be  of 
great  importance  in  preventing  difeafes.  As  mod  dii- 

-j-  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  infection  is  often  conveyed  horn 
one  place  to  another  by  the  the  carelessness  ot  the  faculty  themselves. 
Many  physicians  affect  a familiar  way  of  sitting  upon  the  patient’s 
bedside,  and  holding  bis  arm  for  a considerable  time.  If  the  patient 
has  the  small  pox,  or  any  other  infectious  disease,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  doctor’s  bands,  clothes,  &c.  will  carry  away  some  of  the  in- 
fection ; and  if  he  goes  directly  to  visit  another  patient  without  wash- 
ing nands,  changing  his  clothes,  or  being  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
which  is  not  seldom  the  case,  is  ituny  wonder  that  he  should  carry 
the  disease  along  with  him  ? Physicians  not  only  endangers  others, 
but  also  themselves,  by  this  practice.  And  indeed  they  sometimes  sut- 
ler by  their  want  of  care. 
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ifes  are  in  Tome  degree  infectious,  no  one  fhould  con- 
iime  lung  with  the  Tick,  except  the  neceffary  attend- 
nts.  I mean  not,  however,  by  this  caution,  to  defer 
hofe  whole  duty  or  office  leads  them  to  wait  upon  the 
ack,  from  Inch  a laudable  and  neceffary  employment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiflrate  which 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infection ; as  the 
promoting  of  public  cleanlinefs,  removing  jails,  hofpi- 
als,  burying  grounds,  and  other  places  where  infection 
nay  be  generated,  at  a proper  diftance  from  great 
owns  | ; widening  the  (treet ; pulling  down  ulelefs 
vails,  and  taking  all  methods  to  procure  a free  circu- 
ation  of  air  through  every  part  of  the  town,  &c.  Pub- 
ic hofpitals,  or  proper  places  of  reception  for  the  fick, 
provided  they  were  kept  clean,  well'  ventilated,  and 
>laced  in  an  open  fituation,  would  likewife  tend  to  pre- 
sent the  fpreading  of  infection.  Such  places  of  recep- 
ion  would  prevent  the  poor,  when  fick,  from  being 
elitedby  their  idleor  officious  neighbours.  They  would 
tkewife  render  it  unneceffary  for  fick  fervants  to  be 
cept  in  their  mailers’  lioufes.  Mafters  had  better  pav 
'or  having  their  fervants  taken  care  of  in  an  hofpital 
1 ban  run  the  hazard  of  having  an 'infectious  dileafe  dif- 
iifcd  among  a numerous  family.  Sick  fervants  and  poor 
people,  when  placed  in  hofpitals,  are  not  only  Iefs  apt 
:o  diffufe  infection  among  their  neighbours,  but  have- 
ikewife  the  advantage  of  being  well  attended. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  learn,  that  hofpitals,  inftead 
jf  preventing  infection,  may  become  the  means  of  dif- 
ufing  it.  When  they  are  placed  iirthe  middle  of  great 
:owns;  when  numbers  of patientsare  crowded  together 
n filial  I apartments  ; where  there  is  a conflant  communi* 
zation  kept  up  between  the  citizens  and  the  patients  ; 
ind  when  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation  are  negle&crd,  they 
aecome  neftsfor  hatching  difeafes,  and  every  one  who 
g;oes  into  them  not  only  runs  a rifle  of  receiving 
mfeCtion  himfelf,  but  likewife  of  communicating  it  to 

fTlie  ancients  would  not  suffer  even  the  temples  of  their  gods, 
where  the  sick,  resorted,  to  be  built  within  the  walls  of  a city. 
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others.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hofpitals, 
but  of  thofe  who  have  the  management  of  them.  It 
were  to  be  wifhed,  that  they  were  both  more  numerous, 
and  upon  a more  refpe&able  footing,  as  that  would  in- 
duce people  to  go  into  them  with  lefs  reluctance.  This 
is  the  metre  to  be  defired,  becaufe  mod  of  the  putrid 
fevers  and  other  infectious  diforders  break  out  amon^ 

o 

the  poor,  and  are  by  them  communicated  to  the  better 
fort.  Were  proper  attention  paid  to  the  fil'd  appear- 
ances of  fuch  diforders,  and  the  patients  early  conveyed 
to  an  hofpital,  we  fhould  feldom  fee  a putrid  fever, 
whieli  is  almoft  as  infectious  as  the  plague,  become 
epidemic. 

From  the  preceding  obfervations  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  frequent  and  unneceffary  vifits  made,  efpeci- 
ally  by  country  people,  to  their  friends  and  neighbours 
when  in  fevers,  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  atte  nded 
with  the  word  and  rftod  fatal  confequences.  The  lick 
perfon  is  thus  incomn>oded,  and  the  ill  judged  ofheiouf 
nefs  of  the  visitors  are  often  attended  with  the  word 
confequences.  The  infection  is  carried  into  other 
families,  and  fpread  far  and  wide.  Here  in  cafes  of 
epidemical  difeafes  the  fervantsof  a family  fhould  never 
be  differed  to  a&  as  attendants  on  the  patient,  but 
proper  nurfes  be  hired  on  purpofe. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

THE  paldons  have  great  influence  both  in  the  caufe 
and  cure  of  difeafes.  How  the  mind  affeCts  the 
body,  will  in  all  probability  ever  remain  a fecret.  It  is 
fufdcient  for  us  to  know,  that  there  is  edablifhed  a reci- 
procal influence  between  the  mental  and  corporeal  parts ; 
and  that  whatever  injures  the  one,  diforders  the  other. 

Of  Anger.  j 

The  paffioi*  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  diflorts  the  I 
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mntenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
id  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal  functions.  It 
-:ten  occafions  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes  ; and 
stnetimes  even  fudden  death.  This  paflion  is  peculi- 
•ly  hurtful  to  the  delicate  and  thofe  of  weak  nerves, 
have  known  fuch  perfons  frequently  lofe  their  lives 
■f  a violent  fit  of  anger,  and  would  advife  them  to 
nard  againft  the  excefs  of  this  paffion  with  the  utmoll 
ire. 

■< 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent  being 
igry  ; but  we  may  furely  avoid  harbouring  refentment 
i our  bread;.  Refentment  preys  upon  the  mind,  and 
:calions  the  mod;  obftinate  chronical  diforders,  which 
-adually  wattes  the  conftitution.  Nothing  flieWs  true 
-eatnels  of  mind  more  than  to  forgive  injuries  ; it  pro- 
otes  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  greatly  conduces  to  our 
.vn  cafe,  health,  and  felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  fhould  avoid  violent  gufts  of  an- 
?r,  as  they  would  the  mod;  deadly  poifon.  Neither 
ight  they  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to  endeavour  at 
1 times  to  keep  their  minds  calm  andferene.  Nothing 
rids  fo  much  to  the  health  of  the  body  as  a conftant 
anquility  of  mind. 


Of  Fear. 


The  influence  of  fear,  both  in  occafioning  and  ag- 
•avating  difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought  to  be 
amed  for  a decent  concern  about  life  ; but  too  great  a 
-fire  to  preferve  it,  is  often  the  caufeof  lofmg  it.  Fear 
id  anxiety,  by  deprefTing  the  fpirits,  not  only  difpofc 
; to  dleafes,  butoften  render  thofe  difeafes  fatal  which 
i undaunted  mind  would  overcome. 


Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  effetts.  Epileptic 
sand  other  convulfive  diforders,  are  often  occafioned 
7 **cnce  the  danger  of  that  practice,  fo  common 
long  young  people,  of  frightening  one  another.  Many 
ive  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have  been  rendered 
arable,  by  frolics  of  this  kind.  It  is  dangerous  to 
mper  with  the  human  patterns.  The  mind  may  eafilv 
* hrown  into  fuch  diforder,  as  never  again  to  att  with 
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But  the  gradual  effects  of  fear  prove  mod  hurtful. 
The  conftant  dread  of  fome  future  evil,  by  dwelling 
upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the  very  evil  itlelf. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  fo  many  die  of  thole  very 
difeafes  of  which  they  long  had  a dread,  or  which  had 
been  impreffed  on  their  minds'  by  fome  accident,  or 
foolifh  prediction.  This,  for  example,  is  often  the  cafe 
with  women  in  child-bed.  Many  of  thofe  who  die  in 
that  fituation,  are  impreffed  with  the  notion  of  their 
death,  a long  time  before  it  happens  ; and  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  this  impreffion  is  often  the  caufe  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  ofwomcn, 
with  the  apprehenfions  of  the  great  pain  and  peril  of 
child-birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women  die  in  labour 
though  many  lofc  their  lives  after  it  ; which  may  be 
thus  accounted  for.  A woman  after  delivery,  finding 
herfelf  weak  and  exhaufted,  immediately  apprehends; 
lhe  is  in  danger  ; but  this  fear  feldo.m  fails  to  obftruft: 
the  neceffary  evacuations,  upon  which  her  recovery 
depends.  Thus  the  fex  often  fall  a facrifice  to  their  owr 
imaginations,  when  there  would  be  no  danger,  did  they 
apprehend  none. 

Itleldom  happens,  that  two  or  three  women  in  a great 
town  die  im child-bed,  but  their  death  is  followed  by 
many  others.  Every  woman  of  their  acquaintance  who 
is  with  child  dreads  the  fame  fate,  and  the  difeafe  bej 
comes  epidemical,  by  the  mere  force  of  imagination 
This  fhould  induce  pregnant  women  to  defpife  fear,  ana 
by  all  means  to  avoid  thofe  tattling  goffips  who  are  com 
tinually  buzzing  in  their  ears  the  misfortunes  of  others. 
Every  thing  that  may  in  the  lead  alarm  a pregnant  01 
child-bed  woman,  ought  with  the  greateil  care  to  be 

guarded  againd.  . • 

Many  women  have  loft  their  lives  in  chiM-bed  by  the 
old  fuperftitious  cuftom,  dill  kept  up  in  mod  parts  0 
Britain,  of  tolling  the  parifh  bell  for  every  perfon  tha 
dies.  People  who  think  themfelves  in  danger,  are  verj 
inquidtive;  and  if  they  come  to  know  that  the  bell  toll 
for  one  who  died  in  the  fame  fituation  with  themfelves 
what  mud  be  the  conference  > At  any  rate  they  are  ay 
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to  fuppofe  that  this  is  the  cafe,  and  it  will  often  be 
found  a very  difficult  matter  to  perfuade  them  of  the 
contrary. 

But  this  cuftorn  is  not  pernicious  to  child  bed  women 
only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes.  When  low 
fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fupport  the  patient’s 
fpirits,  prevail,  what  mult  be  the  effect  of  a funeral 
p al  founding  five  or  fix  times  a day  in  his  ears?  No 
doubt  his  imagination  will  fuggeft  that  others  died  of 
the  fame  dileafe  under  which  he  labours.  This  appre. 
henflon  will  have  a greater  tendency  to  deprefs  his 
fpirits,  than  all  the  cordials  of  which  medicine  can 
boaft  will  have  to  raile  them. 

If  this  ufelefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  aboliffied, 
we  ought  to  keep  the  fick  as  much  from  hearing  it  as 
poffible,  and  from  every  other  thing  that  may  tend  to 
alarm  them.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  gene* 
rally  attended  to,  that  many  make  it  their  bufinefs  to' 
vifit  the  fick,  on  purpofe  to  whifper  difmal  ftories  in 
their  ears.  Such  ma)  pafs  for  f>mpathifing  friends,  but 
they  ought  rather  to  be  confidered  as  enemies.  All  who 
wifh  well  to  the  fick,  ought  to  keep  fuch  perfons  at  the 
greateft  diftance  from  them. 

A cuftorn  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians,  of 
prognoftieating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient’s  fate’  or 
foretelling  the  iffiue  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity,  no  doubt, 
introduced  this  pra&ice,  and  ftill  fupports'it,  in  fpiteof 
common  fenfc  , and  the  fafety  of  mankind.  I have  known 
a phyfician  barbarous  enough  to  boaft,  that  he  pro* 
nounced  mo rejentences  than  all  his  Majefty’s  judges. 
Would  to  God  that  fuch  fentences  were  not  often  equal- 
ly fatal  ? It  may  indeed  be  alledged,  that  the  doftor 
does  not  declare  his  opinion  before  the  patient.  So  much 
the  worfe.  A fenlible  patient  had  bi  tter  hear  what  the 
do&or  lays,  than  learn  it  from  the  difconfolate  looks 
the  watery  eyes,  and  the  broken  whifpers,  of  thofe  a- 
bout  him.  It  leldom  happens,  when  the  doftor  gives 
an  unfavourable  opinion,  that  it  can  be  concealed  from 
the  patient.  The  very  embarralfmeut  which  the  friends 
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and  attendants  flrw  in  difguifing  what  he  has  Paid,  is 
generally  fufficient  to  difcover  the  truth. 

Kind  heaven  has,  for  the  wifefl  ends,  concealed  from 
mortals  their  fate;  and  we  do  not  fee  what  right  any 
than  has  to  announce  the  death  of  another,  especially 
if  fuch  a declaration  has  a chance  to  kill  him.  Maakind 
are  indeed  very  fond  of  prying  into  future  events,  and 
feldom  fail  to  folicit  the  phyfician  for  his  opinion.  A 
doubtful  anfwer,  however,  or  one  that  may  tend  rather 
to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  Pick,  is  Purely  the  mofl 
Pafe.  This  conduct  could  neither  hurt  the  patient  nor 
the  phyfician.  Nothing  tends  more  to  deftroy  the 
credit  of  phyfic,  than  thofe  bold  prognoflicators,  who, 
by  the  by,  are  generally  the  mofl  ignorant  of  the  fa- 
culty. The  miflakes  which  daily  happen  in  this  way  are 
fo  many  Handing  proofs  of  human  vanity,  and  the  weak- 
nefs  of  fcience. 

We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cafes  where  the 
phyfician  ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient’s  dan- 
ger to  Pome  of  his  near  connexions  ; though  even  this 
ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greateft  caution  ; but 
it  never  can  be  necefPary  in  any  cale  that  the  whole 
town  and  country  fhonlcl  know,  immediately  after  the 
doctor  has  made  his  firft  vifit,  that  he  has  no  hopes  of 
his  patient's  recovery.  Perfons  whofe  impertinent 
curiofity  leads  them  to  queftion  the  phyfician  with 
regard  to  the  fate  of  his  patient,  certainly  deferve  no 
other  than  an  evafive  anfwer. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  Tick  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their  example, 
and  thofe  who  think  themfelves  wifer  than  their  neigh- 
bours often  do  much  hurt  in  this  way.  Humanity  Purely 
calls  upon  every  one  to  comfort  the  Pick,  and  not  add 
to  their  affliction  by  alarming  their  fears.  A friend,  or 
even  a phyfician,  may  often  do  more  good  by  a mild 
and  fympathifing  behaviour  than  by  medicine,  and 
fliould  never  negleCl  to  adminifter  that  greatcft  of  all 
cordials,  Hope. 

Of  Grief.  ' V n,‘ 

Orief  is  the  moft  deftruftive  of  all  the  paffions.  It 
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effe&s  are  permanent:  and  when  it  finks  deep  into  the 
mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger  and  fear  being 
of  a more  violent  nature,  feldom  I a ft  long;  but  grief 
often  changes  into  a fixed  melancholy,  which  preys 
upon  the  fpirits,  and  waftes  the  conftitution.  This 
pafli on  ought  not  to  be  indulged.  It  may  generally  be 
conquer  d at  the  beginning;  but  when  it  has  gained 
ftrength,  all  attemps  to  remove  it  are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life;  but  it 
fhevvs  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with  ferenity. 
Many  perfons  make  a merit  of  indulging  grief,  and 
when  misfortunes  happen,  they  obftinately  refufe  all 
confolation,  till  the  mind,  overwhelmed  with  melan- 
choly, finks  under  the  load.  Such  conduit  is  not  only 
deftructive  to  health,  but  inconfiftent  with  reafon,  reli- 
gion, and  common  lenfe. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  neceffary  for  health  as  change 
of  pofture.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon  one  fub- 
jedl,  efpecially  of  a difagreeable  nature,  it  hurts  the 
whole  functions  of  the  body.  Hence  grief  indulged 
fpoils  the  digeftion  and  deftroys  the  appetite;  by  which 
means  the  fpirits  are  depreffed,  the  nerves  relaxed,  the 
bowels  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want 
of  frefli  fupplies  of  chyle,  vitiated.  Thus,  many  an 
excellent  conftitution  has  been  ruined  by  a family  mis- 
fortune, or  any  tiling  that  occalions  exceflive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impoflible  that  any  perlon  of  a dejedted 
mind  flioukl  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed  be  dragged 
out  for  a few  years;  but  whoever  would  live  to  a good 
old  age,  muff  be  good-humoured  and  cheerful.  This 
indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our  own  power;  yet  our 
temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  our  adlions,  depend  greatly 
upon  ourfelvcs.  We  can  either  aflbeiate  with  cheerful 
or  melancholy  companions,  mingle  in  the  amufements 
and  offices  of  life,  or  lit  ftill  and  brood  over  our  cala- 
mities as  we  clioofe.  -Thefe,  and  many  Inch  things, 
are  certainly  in  our  power,  and  from  thefe  the  mind 
generally  takes  its  caft. 

The  variety  of  feenes  which  prefent  themfelves  to 
the  fenles,  were  certainly  defigned  to  prevent  our  at. 
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tention  from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any  one  object. 
Nature  abounds  with  variety,  and  the  mind,  unlefs 
fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  contemplating  new 
objetts.  This  at  once  points  out  the  method  of  reliev- 
ing the  mind  in  di  ft  refs.  Turn  the  attention  frequent- 
ly to  new  objects.  Examine  them  for  fome  time.  Wheij 
the  mind  begins  to  recoil,  fhift  the  fcene.  By  this 
means  a conftant  fuccefiion  of  new  ideas  may  be  kept 
up  till  the  dilagreeable  ones  entirely  difappear.  Thus 
travelling,  the  jftudy  of  any  art  or  fcience,  reading,  or 
writing  on  fuch  fubje&s  as  deeply  engage  the  attention, 
will  fooner  expel  grief  than  the  mod  fprightly  atnufe- 
ments. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  body  cannot 
be  healthy  unlefs  it  be  exercifed;  neither  can  the  mind. 
Indolence  nourishes  grief.  When  the  mind  has  nothing 
elfe  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  wonder  that  it  dwells 
there.  Few  people  who  purfue  bufinefswith  attention 
are  hurt  by  grief.  Inftead  therefore  of  abftra&ing  our- 
felves  from  the  world  or  buhnefs  when  misfortunes 
happen,  we  ought  to  engage  in  it  with  more  than  ulual 
attention,  to  difcharge  with  double  diligence  the  func- 
tions of  our  ftation,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheer- 
ful and  focial  temper. 

Innocent  amufemcnts  are  by  no  means  to  be  neglec- 
ted. Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  inl'enfibly  to  the 
contemplation  of  agreeable  objects,  help  to  difpel  the 
gloom  which  misfortunes. caff  over  it.  They  make  time 
feem  lefs  tedious,  and  have  many  other  happy  effe&s. 

Some  perfons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  betake 
themffilv.es  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the  cure  worie 
than  the  difeafe.  It  fcldom  fails  to  end  in  the  ruin  of 
fortune,  character,  and  conffitution. 

Of  Love . 

Love  is  perhaps  the  ftrongefl  of  all  the  paflions.  At 
leaff,  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  lefs  fubjcct  to  the 
control  either  of  the  underftanding  or  will,  than  any  of 
the  reft.  Fear,  anger,  and  feveral  other  pafTions,  are 
neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  ;ndividual,  but 
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ye  is  neceffary  for  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies 
felf ; it  was  therefore  proper  that  this  palfion  fhouli 
* deeply  rooted  in  the  human  bread:. 

Though  love  be  a Among  palfion,  it  is  feldom  fo  rapid 
its  progrefs  as  feveral  of  the  others.  Few  perfons 
11  ddperately  in  love  all  at  once.  We  would  therefore 
vifc  every  one  before  he  tampers  with  this  paffion,  to 
•nfider  well  the  probability  of  his  being  able  to  obtain 
e objeft  of  his  love.  When  that  is  not  likely,  he 
011  Id  avoid  every  occafion  of  increafing  it.  He  ought 
1 mediately  to  fly  the  company  of  the  beloved  obie&  ; 

apply  his  mind  attentively  tobufinefs, or  ftudy;  to  take 
ery  kind  of  amufement  ; and  above  all,  to  endeavour, 
poliible,  to  find  another  objeT  which  may  engage  his 
vet i° ns,  and  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  obtain. 
I here  is  no  paflion  with  which  people  are  fo  ready  to 
nper,  as  love,  although  none  is  more  dangerous.  Some 

,n  make  love  for  amufement,  others  from  mere  vanity 
on  purpofe^to  fhew  their  consequence  with  the  fair’ 
his  is  perhaps  the  greateft  piece  of  cruelty  that  any 
e can  be  guilty  of.  What  we  eagerly  wifh  for,  wc 

a,y  cr,ed,t-  H.ence  the  t0°  credulous  fair  are  often 
layed  into  a htuation  which  is  truly  deplorable,  be- 
•e  they  are  able  todifeover  that  the  pretended  lover 

S °n^7|,n  But  there  is  no  j effing  with  this  paf- 

n.  When  love  has  got  to  a certain  height,  it  admits 
no  other  cure  but  the  pofTcffion  of  it<s  object,  which 
this  cale  ought  always,  if  possible,  to  be  obtained  f. 

Of  Religious  Melancholy , 

Many  perfons  of  a religious  turn  of  mind  behave  as 

The  conduct  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of u,„;  a 
1 in  inainage  is  often  very  biameable  An  1 , ir  c )l  “ 

e constant  aim  of  parents  ] while  their  chldr  1 ^'T  ms»tch 
lr/d"m  between  their 

*2  parents  ought  to  consult  in  disposing  lhei/childrr  n ' 1 1 f 

mainly  their  inclinations.  Were  due  rLZJ  .i  n,arr'ogV 

e would  be  fewer  unhappy  couples  an  A 1 " waf s l>a'd  to  *hes& 
^encaute  to  repent  »«* 

--on.  a lost  character,  o,  a dLracted"  TA 
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if  they  thought  it  a crime  to  be  cheerful.  They  ima- 
gine the  whole  of  religion  confifts  in  certain  mortifica- 
tions,  or  denying  themfelves  the  fmalleft  indulgence* 
even  of  the  moft  innocent  amufements.  A perpetual 
gloom  hangs  over  their  countenances,  while  the  deepefl, 
melancholy  preys  upon  their  minds.  At  length  the 
faireft  profpe&s  vanilla,  every  thing  puts  on  a difmal  ap- 
pearance, and  thofe  very  objects  which  ouaht  to  give 
delight,  afford  nothing  but  difguft.  Life  itfelf  becomes 
a burden,  and  the  unhappy  wretch,  perfuaded  that  no 
evil  can  equal  what  he  feels,  often  puts  an  end  to  his 
own  milcrable  exiftence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  fhould  be  fo  far 
perverted  as  to  become  the  caufe  of  thofe  very  evils 
which  it  was  defigned  to  cure.  Nothing  can  be  better 
calculated  than  true  religion,  to  raife  and  fupport  the 
mind  of  its  votaries  under  every  affliction  that  can  be- 
fal  them.  It  teaches  them  that  even  the  fufferings  of 
this  life  are  preparatory  to  the  happinefs  of  the  next, 
and  that  all  who  perfift  in  a courfe  of  virtue  fhall  at 
length  arrive  at  complete  felicity. 

Perfons  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to  recommend  religion  to 
others,  fhonld  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  on  glcomy 
fubjccts.  That  peace  and  tranquility  of  mind,  which 
true  religion  is  calculated  to  infpire,  is  a more  powerful 
argument  in  its  favour,  than  all  the  terrors  that  can  be 
uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter  men  from  outward 
acts  of  wickednefs,  but  can  never  inspire  them  with 
that  love  of  God,  and  real  goodnefs  of  heart,  in  which 
alone  true  religion"  confifts. 

To  conclude  ; the  belt  way  to  counteract  the  vio- 
lence of  any  pafflon,  is  to  keep  the  mind  clofely  en- 
gaged in  fome  ufeful  purfuit. 

Literary  men  under  the  preflure  of  melancholy  or 
other  corroding  pafiion,  will  find  the  beft  remedy  in 
applying  to  gompofition.  A gentleman  devoted  to  the 
Mufes,  inconlolable  for  the  lofs  of  a beloved  wife,  w^as 
cured  of  his  grief  by  anxiety  to  exprefs  in  the  moft  pa- 
thetic terms,  the  pregnancy  of  his  forrow  in  an  elegy 
to  her  memory.  In  fliort,  an  earneft  application  of  thc^ 
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rand  to  any  interesting  purfuit,  will  moft  effectually 
iverc  the  attention,  and  moderate  paffions  which  rea- 
>n  cannot  control. 


CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  COMMON  EVACUATIONS. 

jr'HE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body 
,1  are  thole by Jlool,  mine,  and  infen fible perjpiration. 
one  of  thefe  can  be  long  obftrjjfted  without  impairimr 
e heath  When  that  which  ought  to  be  thrown  out 
the  body  is  too  long  retained,  it  not  oniy  occafions 
Plethora,  or  too  great  fuhiefs  of  the  yeffels,  but  ac- 

I ires  qualities,  which  are  hurtful  to  the  health,  as 
rrimony,  putrefcence,  See. 

Of  the  Evacuation  by  Stool. 

iFew  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keepino- 
: e body  regular.  When  the  feces  lie  too  long  in  the 
wus,  t.iey  vitiate  the  humours;  and  when  they  are 

luiihZ  1 FCd’.  th£  lMdy  is  not  Sufficiently 
.11  ilhed.  A medium  is  therefore  to  be  deiired,  which 

i only  be  obtained  by  regularity  in  diet,  deep,  and 

. ercife.  Whenever  the  body  is  not  regular,  there  is 

^ Ion  to  fulpea  a fault  in  one  or-  other  of  thefe 

II  erfons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours  and 
oeat  vanous  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  fivera’l  dif- 
ent  liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no  reafon  to  expea 
ier  that  their  digeftion  will  be  good,  or  their  dif- 

ges  i egular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and  drinking 
urbs  every  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  nevcf 
to  occaiion  difeaffs.  Either  too  much  or  too  little 
d wdl  have  this  effect  The  former  indeed  generally 
sfions  loolenefs,  and  the  latter  cofti  vends  ; I but  both 
e a tendency  to  hurt  the  health. 

t would  be  difficult  to  aibertain  theexaft  number  of 
•n  ffyy  beconlillent  with  health,  as  thefe  dif 
in  the  different  periods  oflife,  in  different conftitu' 
s,  and  even  sn  tlie  lame  conftitution  under  a differ- 
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cnt  regimen  of  diet,  exercife,  See.  It  is,  .however, 
generally  allowed,  that  one  ftool  a day  is  fumcient  for 
an  adult,  and  that  left  is  hurtful.  But  this,  like  mod 
general  rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions.  I have  tuo\.  n 
perfons  in  perfect  health  who  did  not  go  to  ftool  above 
once  a week.  Such  a degree  of  costivenefs,  however, 
is  not  fafe  ; though  the  perfon  who  labours  under  it 
may  for  fotne  time  enjoy  tolerable  health,  yet  at  length 
it  may  occafion  difeafes. 

One  method  of  procuring  a ftool  every  day  is  to 
rife  betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not  only 
the  pofture  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular  ftools,  but 
alfo  the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting  the  perfpiration 

leffens  all  the  other  difeharges.  # 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe  by  Mr. 
Locke,  is  likewife  very  proper,  viz,  to  Jo  lie  it  nature,  by. 
o-oinp  regular  to  ftool  every  morning  'whether  one  has  a 
call  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind  may  be  acquired,  which 


will  in  time ‘become  natural.  . 

Perfons  who  have  frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  j 
for  preventing  coftivenefs,  feldom  fail  to  ruin  their  coi]* 

ftitution.  Purging  medicinesfrequently  repeated  weaken 

the  bowels,  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  every  dofe  makes 
way  for  another,  till  at  length  they  become  as  neceffarj 
as  daily  bread.  Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coftiv  • 
nefs  ought  rather,  if  poftible,  to  remove  it  by  diet  that  | 

druas.  -They  ftiould  likewife  go  tiunly  clothed,  and 

avoid  every  thing  of  an  aftringent  or  of  an  heating  na- 
ture. The  diet  and  other  regimen  in  % 

-cafe  will  be  found  under  the  article  of  Coftivene^l 
where  this'ftate  of  the  bowels  is  treated  as  a dUcaic. 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  an  habitual  loofe 
Js  ought  likewife  to  fuit  their  diet  to  the  nat ure 
their  complaint.  They  fliould  ufe  food  which  brace 
and  ftrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  is  rather  of 
aftringent  quality,  as  wheat  bread  made  of  the  bn 
flour,  cliecfe,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  |<-ir  _ 

fhould  be  red  port,  claret,  brandy  and  water,  in  wluc 
toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  and  lucli  like. 

As  an  habitual  loofenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  obfiruetd 
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perfpiration,  perfons  affe&ed  with  it  ought  to  keep  their 
feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their  (kin,  and  takeevery 
other  method  to  promote  the  perforation.  Further 
directions  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  com- 
plaint will  be  found  under  the  article  LoofenelSi 

Of  Urine, 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity  and 
appearances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  determined  rules  for  judging  of  either*.  Dr. 
Cheyne  lays,  theurineought  to  beequal  to  threefourths 
of  the  liquid  part  of  our  aliment.  But  fuppofe  any  one 
were  to  take  the  trouble  of  meafuring  both,  he  would 
find  that  every  thing  which  altered  the- degree  of  per- 
foration, would  alter  this  proportion,  and  like  wife  that 
different  kinds  of  aliment  would  afford  very  different 
quantities  of  urine.  Though  for  thefe,  and  other  rea- 
fons,  no. rule  can  be  given  for  judging  of  the  precife 
quantity  of  urine  which  ought  to  be  difcharged,  yet  a 
perfon  of.  common  fenfe  will  feldom  be  at  a lofs  to 
know  when  it  is  in  either  extreme. 

As  a free  difeharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents,  but 
actually  cures  many  difeafes,  it  ought  by  ail  means  to  be 
1 promoted  ; and  every  thing  that  may  obftrud  it,fhou!d 

* ft  bas  l?n£  been  an  observation  among  physicians,  that  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain,  anil  ver.y  little  to  be  de- 
pended on.'  No  one  will  be  suiprisetl  at  this,  who  considers  how 
many  ways  it  may  be  affected,  and  consequently  have  its  appear- 
ance altered.  i he  passions,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  food,  the  exercise,  the  clothing,  the  state- of 
the  r thcr  evacuations,  and  numberless  other  causes,  are  sufficient 
to  induce  a change  either,  in  the  quantity  or  appeafance  of  the  urine 
Any  one  who  attends  kAhis  will  be  astonished  at  the  impudence  of 
those  daring  quacks,  who  pretend  to  find  out  diseases  and  prescribe 
to  patients,  from  the  bare  inspection  of  their  urine.  These  impostors, 
however,  are.  very  common  all  over  Britain,  and,  by  the  amazing 
credulity  <>f  the  populace,  many  of  them  amass  considerable  fortunef 
Of  all  the  medical  prejudices  which  prevail  in  this  country  that  in 
favour  of  urine. doctors  is  the  strongest.  The  common  people  have 
Mill  an  unlimited  faith  in  their  skill,  although  ithasbeen  demonstrated 
that  no  one  of  them  is  able  to  distinguish  the  urine  of  a horsfe,  or  anv 
other  animal,  from  that  ol  a man.  1 
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be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  fccretion  and  difeharge 
ol  urine  are  leftened  by  a fedentary  life,  fleeping  on  beds 
that  are  too  fofl  and  warm,  food  of  a dry  or  heating 
quality,  liquors  which  are  altringent  and  heating,  as  red 
port,  claret  and  fuch  like.  Thofe  who  have  reafon  to 
fufpeft  that  their  urine  is  in  too  fmall  quantity,  or  who 
have  any  fymptoms  of  the  gravel,  ought  not  only  to 
avoid  thefe  things,  but  whatever  elfe  they  find  has  a 
tendency  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  the  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only 
reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  fluids,  but 
by  ftagnating  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker,  the 
more  watery  parts  flying  off  firft,  and  the  more  grofs 
and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  conflant  tendency 
which  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation  of  hones 
and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  indolent  and  fedentary  people  are  much 
more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes,  than  perfons  of  a more 
a&ive  life. 

Many  perfons  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have 
brought  on  very  tedious  and  even  incurable  diforders 
by  retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a faife  delicacy. 
When  the  bladder  has  been  overdiftended,  it  often  lofes 
its  power  of  aftion  altogether,  or  becomes  paralytic,  by 
which  means  it  is  rendered  unable  either  to  retain  the 
urine,  or  expei  it  properly.  The  calls  of  nature  ought 
never  to  be  poftoned.  Delicacy  is  doubtlefs  a virtue, 
but  that  can  never  be  reckoned  true  delicacy,  which 
induces  any  one  to  rifk  his  health,  or  hazard  his  life. 

But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  too  irnalf 
a quantity.  ~ This  may  be  occasioned  by  drinking  large 
quantities  of  weak  watery  liquors,  by  the  cxceflive  ufe 
of  alkaline  falts,  orany  thing  that  ftimulates  the  kidneys, 
dilutes  the  blood,  Sec.  This  diforder  very  loon  weakens 
the  body,  and  induces  a confumption.  It  is  difficult  ta 
cure,  but  may  be  mitigated  by  ftrengthening  diet  and 
aftringent  medicines,  fuch  as  are  recommended  under 
the  article  Diabetes,  or  exceflive  difeharge  of  urine. 

•.  Of  the  Perforation, 

Infen  fible  perfpiration  is  generally  reckoned  the 
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greateft  of  all  the  difcharges  from  the  human  body.  It 
is  of  fo  great  importance  to  health,  that  few  difeafes 
attack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on  ; but  when  it  is  ob- 
ftrutted  the  whole  frame  is  foon  difordered.  This  dis- 
charge, however,  being  lefs  perceptible  than  any  of 
the  reft,  is  confequently  lcfs  attended  to.  Hence  it  is. 
that  acute  fever,  rheumatifms,  agues,  Sec.  often  proceed 
from  obftru&ed  perfpiration,  before  we  are  aware  of 
its  having  taken  place. 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  moft  of  them  impute 
their  difeafes  either  to  violent  colds  which  they  had 
caught,  or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been  neglected. 

. For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  a critical  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  perfpiration,  its  difference  in  different 
feafons,  climates,  conftituti’ons,  See.  wefhall  endeavour 
to  point  out  thecaufes  which  moll  commonly  obftru<ft 
it,  and  to  fhew  how  far  they  may  be  either  avoided,  or 
1 have  their  influence  conteraefted  by  timely  care.  The 
want  of  due  attention  to  thele,  coils  Britain  annually 
i fome  thoufand  of  ulefui  lives. 

Changes  in  the  Atmofphere . 

One  of  the  moft  common  caufes  of  obftru&ed  per-- 
dpiration,  or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the  change- 
ablenefs  of  the  weather, .or  ftate  of  the  atmofphere. 
There  is  no  place  where  fuch  changes  happen  more  Fre-  ' 
quently  than  in  Great  Britain.  With  us  the  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very  different  in  thedifferent 
feafons  of  the  year,  but  often  change  almoft  from  one 
extreme  to  another  in  a few  days,  and  fometimes  even 
in  the  courfe  of  one  day.  That  Inch  changes  rnuft  af- 
fe<ft  the  ftace  of  the  perfpiration  is  obvious  ^ every 
one*. 

c 

* I never  knew  a more  remarkable  instance  of  the  uncertainty 
Df  the  weather  in  this  country,  than  happened  while  I was  writing 
these  notes.  This  mowing,  August  14th,  1783,  the  thermometer 
in  the  slftide  was  down  at  ft Ity  three  degrees,  aiid  a very  few  days 
igo  it  stood  above  eighty.  No  one  who  reflects  on  such  great  and' 
sudden  change  in  the  atmosphere,  will  be  surprised  to  lind  colds, 
coughs,  rheums,  with  other  aifections  of  the  breast  and  bowels,  so 
common  in  this  country. 
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The  belt  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againfl  the 
changes  of  the  weather,  is  to  be  abroad  every  day. 
Thofe  who  keep  moft  within  doors  are  moll  liable  to 
catch  cold.  Such  perfons.  generally  render  themfelves 
fo  delicate  as  to  feel  even  the  flighted:  changes  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  by  their  pains,  coughs,  and  oppreffions 
of  the  brea{l,  See.  they  become  a kind  of  living  baro- 
meters. 

/ y . *■ 

IVet  Clothes; 

Wet  clothes  not  only  by  their  coldnefs  obftrudt  the 
•perfpiration,  but  their  moifture,  by  being  abforbed,  or 
taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly  increafes  the  danger. 
The  moil  rohnfl:  conftitution  is  not  proof  againfl  the 
danger  arifing  from  wet  clothes;  they  daily  occaflon 
fevers,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  diforders,  even 
in  the  young  and  healthy. 

It  is  impoflible  for  people  who  gp  frequently  abroad 
to  avoid  fometimes  being  wet.  But  the  danger  might 
generally  be  leflened,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  by  chang- 
ing their  clothes  foon  ; when  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
fhould  keep  in  motion  till  they  be  dry.  So  far  are  many 
from  taking  this  precaution,  that  they  often  fit  or  lie 
down  in  the  fields  with  their  clothes  wet,  and  fre- 
quently sleep  even  whole  nights  in  this  condition.  The 
frequent  inilances  which  we  have  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
this  conduct,  ought  certainly  to  deter  alj  from  being 
guilty  of  it. 

JV ct  Feet. 

Even  wet  feet  often  occaflon  fatal  diieafes.  The  cho- 
lic, inflammations  of  the  bread  and  of  the  bowels,  the 
iliac  paflfon,  cholera  morbus,  &c.  are  often  occalioned 
by  wet  feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render  this  Ids 
dangerous  ; but  it  ought,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  be  avoid- 
ed. The  delicate,  and  thofe  who  have  not  been  accul- 
tomed  to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  fliould  be  pe- 
culiarly careful  ih  this  refped. 

Night  Air. 

* / O 

The  perfpiration  is  often  obftru&qd  by  night  air$ 
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even  in  fumcner,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  dews, 
which  fall  plentifully  after  the  hotted:  day,  make  the 
night  more  dangerous  than  when  the  weather  is  cool,. 
Hence,  in  warm  countries,  t lie  evening  dews  are  more 
hurtful  than  where  the  climate  is  more  temperate. 

Is  is  very  agreeable  after  a warm  day  to  be  abroad  iiy 
a cool  evening  ; but  this  is  a pleafure  to  be  avoided  by 
all  who  value  their  health.  The  effects  of  eyeping 
dews  arejsraduji  indeed,  and  almoft  imperceptible  ; 
but  they  are  not  the  lels  to  be  dreaded  ; we  would 
therefore  ad  vile  travellers,  labourers,  and  all  who  are 
much  heated  by  day,  carefully  to  avoid  them  When 
the  perfpiration  has  been  great,  thefe  become  dangerous 
in  proportion.  By  not  attending  to  this,  in  flat  marfliy 
countries,  where  the  exhalation  and  dews  are  copious, 
labourers  are  often  feized  with  intermitting  fevers, 
quinfies,  and  other  dangerous  difealcs. 

Damp  Beds . 

Beds  become  damp,  either  from  their  notbeing  ufed, 
ftanding  in  damp  houfes,  or  in  rooms  without  fire.  No- 
thing is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  travellers  than  damp 
beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all  places  where  fuel 
is  fcarce.  When  a traveller,  cold  and  wet,  arrives  at 
?n  inn,  he  may  by  means  of  a good  fire,  warm  diluting 
liquor,  and  a dry  bed,  have  the  perfpiration  reftored  ; 
but  if  lie  be  put  into  a cold  room,  and  laid  in  a damp 
bed,  it  will  be  more  obftrutted,  and  the  word  confe- 
quences  will  eni’ue.  Travellers  fliould  avoid  inns  which 
are  noted  for  damp  beds,  as  they  would  a houfe  infected 
with  the  plague,  as  no  man,  however  robufl,  is  proof 
again!!  the  danger  arifing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  - beds 
are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for 
the  reception  of  flrangers  are  often  equally  dangerous. 
All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not  frequently 
ufed,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it  poflible  that  beds, 
which  are  not  flept  in  above  two  or  three  times  a year 
fliould  be  lafe  ? Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
people  complain  of  having  caught  cold  by  changing 
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their  bed.  The  reafon  is  obvious  ; were  they  careful 
never  to  fleep  in  a bed  but  what  was  frequently  ufed, 
they  would  feldom  find  any  ill  confequtnces  from  a 
change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  "a  delicate  perfen 
when  on  a vifit,  than  being  laid  in  a bed  which  is  kept 
onpurpofe  for  Grangers.  That  ill  judged  piece  of  com- 
plaifance  becomes  a real  injury.  All  the  bad  confe- 
cjuences  from  this  quarter  might  eafily%e  prevented  in 
private  families,  by  eaufing  their  fervants  to  fleep  in 
the  fpare  beds,  and  refign  them  to  Grangers  when  they 
come.  In  inns,  where  the  beds  are  ufed  almoft  every 
night,  nothing  elfe  is  neceffary  than  to  keep  the  rooms 
well* feafoned by  frequent  fires,  and  the  linen  dry. 

That  baneful  cuftom,  faid  to  be  pra&iced  in  many 
inns,  of  damping  fheels,  and  prefling  them,  in  order  to 
lave  wafhing,  and  afterwards  laying  them  on  the  beds, 
ought,  when  difeovered,  to  be  punifhed  with  the  utmoft 
fqverity.  It  is  really  a fpecies  of  murder,  and  will  often 
prove  as  fatal  as  poifon  or  gun  fhot.  Indeed  no  linen, 
efpecially  if  it  has  been  waflied  in  winter,  ought  to  be 
ufed  till t it  has  been  expoled  for  fome  time  to  the  fire  ; 
nor  is  this  operation  lefs  neceflary  for  linen  waflied  in 
fummer,  provided  it  has  lain  by  for  any  length  of  time. 
5Th  is  caution  is  the  more  needful,  as  gentlemen  are  of- 
ten exceedingly  attentive  to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at 
an  inn,  yet  pay  no  regard  to  a circumftance  of  v much 
more  importance  J. 

Damp  Houfes » • 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  confe- 
quences  ; for  this  reafon  thofe  who  build  fhould  be  care- 
ful to  choofe  a dry  fituation.  A houfe  which  Hands  on 
a damp  marfhy  foil  or  deep  clay,  will  never  be  tho- 
roughly dry.  All  houfes,  un lefs  where  the  ground  is 
exceedingly  dry,  fhould  have  the  firfl  floor  a little  raifed. 

f If  a person  suspects  that  his  bed  is  damp,  the  simple  precaution 
of  taking  off  the  sheets  and  lying  in  the  .blankets,  with  all,  or  most 
of  his  cloihes  on,  will  prevent  all  the  danger.  I have  practiced  this 
for  many  years,  and  never  have  been  hurt  by  damp  beds,  though  no 
constitution,  without  care,  is  proof  against  their  baneful  influence. 
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'Servants  and  others,  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  cellars 
nd  funk  ftories,  feldom  continue  long  in  health  : mai- 
lers ought  furely  to  pay  fome  regard  to  the  health 
of  their  fervants,  as  well  as  to  their  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely 
o avoid  fome  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their 
ives,  by  inhabiting  a houfe  almofl  as  foon  as  the  ma- 
'.ons,  plaifterers,  See.  have  done  with  it  ; fuch  honfes 
ire  not  only  dangerous  from  their  dampnefs,  but  like- 
wife  from  the  fmell  of  lime,  paint,  See,  The  afthmas 
'onfumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  fo  inci- 
dent to  people  who  work  in  thefe  articles,  are  fufficient 
Proofs  of  their  being  unwholefome. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfeafonable 
fiece  of  cleanlinefs  ; I mean  the  pernicious  cuftom  of 
wafhing  them  immediately  before  company  is  put  into 
:hem.  Moft  people  catch  cold,  if  they  fit  but  a very 
Tort  time  in  a room  that  has  been  lately  wafhed  ; the 
delicate  ought  carefully  to  avoid  fuch  a fituation,  and 
even  the  robuft  arc  not  always  proof  againfl  its  in- 
fluence |.  1 ‘ J 

Sudden  Tranfitions  from  Heat  to  Cold. 

The  perfpiration  ijs  commonly  obftru&ed  by  suddin 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold.  Colds  are  feldom 
:aught  unlefs  when  people  have  been  too  much  heated, 
deat  rarefies  the  blood,  quickens  the  circulation,  and 
increafes  the  perfpiration  ; but  when  thefe  are  fuddenly 
checked,  the  confequences  mufl  be  bad.  It  is  indeed 
mpoffible  for  labourers  not  to  be  too  hot  upon  fome 
iccafions  ; but  it  isgeneraly  in  their  power  to  let  them- 
'elves  cool  gradually,  to  put  on  their ' clothes  when 
hey  leave  off  work,  to  make  choice  of  a dry  place  °to 
*efl  themfelves  in,  and  to  avoid  fleeping  in  the  open 
ields.  Thefe  eafy  rules,  if  obferved,  would  often  pre- 
vent fevers  and  other  fatal  diforders. 


\Pf°PJe  ‘Tag,ne  ,f  a Sood  fire  ,s  made  in  a room  after  it  has  been 
vashed,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  sitting  in  it;  but  ihey  must  rive 
ne  leave  to  say  ihat  this  increases  the  danger.  The  evaporation  ex- 
ited by  Uie  fire  generates  cold,  and  renders  the  damp  more  active. 
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It  is  very  common  for  people,  when  hot,  to  drink 
freely  of  cold  water,  or  lmall  liquors.  This  conduct 
is  extremely  dangerous.  Third  indeed  is  hard  to  bear, 
and  the  inclination  to  gratify  that  habit  frequently  gets 
the  better  of  reafon,  and  makes  us  do  what  our  judg- 
ment difapproves.  Every  peafant,  however,  knows 
if  his  liorfe  be  permitted  to  drink  his  bellyful  of  cold 
water  after  violent  exercife,  and  be  immediately  put 
into  the  stable,  or  differed  to  remain  at  reft,  that  it  will 
kill  him.  This  they  take  the  utmoft  Care  to  prevent. 
It  were  well  if  they  were  equally  attentive  to  their  own 
Tafety. 

Third  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without  fwal- 
lowing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The  fields  afford 
variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the  very  chewing  of 
which  would  abate  third.  Water  kept  in  the  month 
for  dome  time,  and  fpit  out  again,  if  frequently  repeat- 
ed, will  have  the  fame  effect.  If  a bit  of  bread  be  eaten 
along  with  a few  mouthfuls  of  water,  it  will  both  quench 
third  more  cffe<ftualy,  and  make  the  danger  lefs.  When 
a perfon  is  extrememly  hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy,  or 
other  fpirits,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  ought  to  be  prefer- 
red to  any  thing  elfe.  But  if  any  one  has  been  fo  fool- 
ifh,  when  hot,  as  to  drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he 
ought  to  continue  his  exercife  at  lead  till  what  he  drank 
be  thorougly  warmed  upon  his  ftomach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  effects 
which  flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body 
is  hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occadoned  immediate  death. 
Hoarfenefs,  quinfeys,  and  fevers  of  various  kinds,  are 
its  common  confequences.  Neither  is  it  fafe  when  warm 
to  eat  freely  of  raw  fruits,  falads,  or  the  like.  Thefe 
indeed  have  not  fo  fudden  an  effeft  on  the  body  as  cold 
liquors,  but  they  are  notwithftanding  dangerous,  and 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors  till 
the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  immediately  going  into 
the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds,  coughs, 
-and  inflammations  of  the  bread  are  the  ufual  effe&s  of 
this  condutt  ; yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
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people,  after  they  have  drank  warm  liquors  for  leverai 
hoars,  to  walk  or  ride  a number  of  miles  in  the  colded 
night  or  to  ramble  about  in  the  dreets  *. 

People  are  very  apt  when  a room  is  hot,  to  throw 
open  a window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is  a mod  dan- 
gerous practice.  Any  perfon  had  better  fit  without 
doors  than  in  fiach  a iituation,  as  the  current  of  air  is 
directed  againd  one  particular  part  of  the  body.  In- 
flammatory fevers,  and  confumptions,  have  often 
been  occafioned  by  fitting  or  Handing  thinly  clothed 
near  an  open  window.  Nor  is  fleeping  with  open  win- 
dows lels  to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  to  be  done, 
even  in  the  hotted  feafon,  unlefs  the  window  is  at  a 
didanct.  I have  known  mechanics  frequently  contraft 
fatal  dil'eafes  by  working  dripped  at  an  open  window, 
and  would  advife  all  of  them  to  beware  of  fuch  a prac- 
tice. 

Few  things  expole  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
keeping  their  houfes  too  warm  : fuch  perfons  may  be 
laid  to  live  in  a fort  of  hot  houfes  ; they  can  hardly  dir 
abroad  to  vifit  a neighbour  but  at  the  hazard  of  their 
Jives.  Were  there  no  other  reafon  for  keeping  houfes 
piodcrately  cool,  that  alone  is  diffident : but  no  boufe 
that  is  too  hot  can  be  wholefoine ; heat  dedroys  the 
fpiingand  eladicity  of  the  air,  and  renders  it  lefst  fit 
foi  expanding  the  lungs,  and  the  otherv  purpofes  of  re- 
fpiiation.  Hence  it  is  that  confumptions  and  other' 

• ciiieafes  of  the  lungs  prove  fo  fatal  to  people  who  work 

jn  forges,  glafs  houles,  and  the  like.  ? P 

Some  are  even  fo  fool  hardy,  as  to  plunge  themfelves 
when  Hot,  into  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers,  but  mad- 
; nelsitfelf,  has  frequently  been  the  effeft  of  this  conduft. 

' Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  aft  ion  of  a madman  to  de- 
l ferye  a ferious  conlideration.  $ 


* The  tap  rooms  of  London  and  other  great  tow  us,  where  such 
numbers  of  people  spend  their  evenings  are  highly  pernicious.  The 

5a  anL!"rber0t  P^ple  crowded  into  a low  apartment,  with 
■ the  addition  oi  fire,  candles,  the  smoke  ol  tobacco,  'and  the  fumes 

s w >01  &c*  must  not  on,J  render  il  hurliul  t0  continue  in  such 

places,  but  dangerous  to  go  out  of  them  into  a coM  and  chilly  atmo- 
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The  refult  of  thefe  obfervations  is,  that  every  one 
ought  to  avoid,  with  the  utmoft  attention,  all  hidden 
tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep  the  body  in 
as  uniform  a temperature  as  polfible  ; or  where  that 
cannot  be  done;  to  take  care  to  let  it  cool  gradually.  ' 

People  may  imagine  that  too  drift.  an  attention  to 
thefe  things  would'tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So  far 
however  is  this  from  being  my  defign,  that  the  very 
firft  rule  propofed  for  preventing  colds  is,  to  harden 
the  body,  by  enuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

I fhall  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  of  my 
fubjeft  by  giving  an-  abftraft  of  the  juftly  celebrated 
advice  of  Celfus,  with  refpeft  to  the  prefervation  of 
health.  “ A man,”  fays  he,  “ who  isbleffed  with  good 
44  health,  fhould  confine  himfelf  to  no  particular  rules 
44  either  with  refjTedt'to  regimen  or  medicine.  He  ought 
44  frequently  to  diverfify  his  manner  of  living  ; to  be 
44  fometimes  in  town,  fometimes  in  the  country  ; to 

•f  ^ 

44  hunt,  fail,  indulge  himfelf  in  reft,  but  more  frequent- 
44  Iy  to  ufe  exercife.  He  ought  to  refufe  no  kind  of 
44  food  that  is  commonly  ufed,  but  fometimes  to  eat 
44  more  and  fometimes  lefs  ; fometimes  to  make  one  at 
44  an  entertainment,  and  fometimes  to  forbear  it ; to 
44  make  rather  two  meals  a day  than  one,  and  always 
44  to  eat  heartily,  provided  he  can  digeft  it.  He  ought 
44  neither  too  eagerly  to  purfue,  not  too  fcrupuloufly 
44  to  avoid  intercourfe  with  the  farir  fex  ; pleafures  of 
44  this  kind,  rarely  indulged,  render  the  body  alert, 

44  and  aftive  ; but  when  too  frequently  repeated,  weak 
44  and  languid.  He  ftiould  be  careful  in  time  of  health  * 
44  not  todeftroy,  by  exceftes  of  any  kind,  that  vigour 
44  of  conftitution  which  fhould fupport  him  under  fick- 
44  nefs.” 

The' mod  ratioi^l  and  enlightened  rules  of  medicine 
inftead  of  laying  a disagreeable  reftraint  on  men,  dic- 
tate only  the  mea^ns  by  which  any  reafonable  perfon 
would  naturally  he  directed,  and  point  out  more  ra- 
tional and  certain  maxims  for  enjoyment  and  gratifica- 
tion than  can  be  attained  by  the  vorary  of  faftiion  or 
Bacchanalian  joys.. 


[ ,23  ] 


PART  II. 

OF  DISEASES. 


CHAP.  XII. 

0}  the  KNOWLEDGE  and  CURE  of  DISEASES. 

THE  curing  ofdifeafes  does  not  depend  fo  much  upon 
fcientific  principles  as  many  imagine.  It  Is  chiefly 
the  refult  of  experience  and  obiervation.  By  attending 
the  flck,  and  carefully  obferving  the  various  occurrences 
in  difeaies,  a great  degree  of  accuracy  may  be  acquired 
both  in  diflinguifliing  their  fymptoms, and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  medicines.  Hence  lerifible  nurfes,  and  other 
perfons  who  wait  upon  the  flck,  often  forefee  >a  difeafe 
fooner  than  thofe  who  have  been  bred  to  phyfic.  We 
do  not,  however,  mean  to  inflnuate  that  a medical 
education  is  of  no  ui?  ; it  is  doubtlefs  of  the  greateffc 
importance,  but  it  never  can  lupply  the  place  of  ob- 
fervation  and  experience. 

Every  difeafe  may  be  confldered  as  an  aflemblage  of 
fymptoms,  and  muff  be  diflinguifhed  by  thole  which  are 
moft  obviousand  permanent.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  giv- 
ing a claflical  arrangement  of  difeafes,  according  to  the 
fyflematic  method,  it  will  be  more  fuitable,  in  a per- 
' formance  of  this  nature,  to  give  a full  and  accurate  de- 
scription of  each  particular  difeafe  as  it  occurs ; and 
where  any  of  the  fymptoms  of  one  difeafe  have  a near 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  another,  to  take  notice  of  that 
* circumftance*  and  at  the  fame  time  to  point  out  the  pe- 
culiar or  chara&eriflic  fymptoms  by  which  it  may  bedif- 
tinguifked.  By  a due  attention  to  thefe,  the  inveftiga* 
tion  of  difeafes  will  be  found  to  be  a lefs  difficult  matter 
than  moft  people  would  at  firfl  be  ready  to  imagine. 
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A proper  attention  to  the  patient’s  age,  fex,  temper 
of  mind,  confh'tution,  and  manner  of  life,  will  likewile 
greatly  aflift  both  the  inveftigation  and  treament  of 
difeafes. 

In  childhood,  the  fibres  are  lax  and  fuft,  the  nerves 
extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin  ; whereas  in  old 
age,  the  fibres  are  rigid,  the-nerves  become  almoft  in- 
fenfible,  and  many  of  the  veflels  impervible-  • Thefe 
and  other  peculiarities  render  the  difeafes  of  the  young 
and  aged  very  different,  and  of  courfe  they  muft  re- 
quire a different  method  of  treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not  af- 
fli£t  the  other  fex  : befldes,  the  nervous  fyflem  being 
more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men,  their  difeafes  re- 
quire to  be  treated  with  greater  caution.  They  are  lefs 
able  to  bear  large  evacuations ; and  all  flimulating  me- 
dicines ought  to  be  administered  to  them  with  a fparing 
hand. 

Particular  conflitutions  not  only  difpofe  perfons  to 
peculiar  difeafes,  but  like  wife  render  it  neceffary  to 
treat  thefe  difeafes  in  a peculiar  manner.  A delicate 
perfon,  for  example,  with  weak  neves,  who  lives  moftly 
within  doors,  mufl  not  be  treated,  under  any  difeafe, 
precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  one  who  is  hardy  and 
robuft,  and  who  is  much  expofed  to  the  open  air. 

The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  attended 
to  in  difeafes.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a fretful  temper,  both 
occafion  and  aggravate  difeafes.  In  vain  do  we  apply 
medicines  to  the  body  to  remove  maladies  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  mind.  When  it  is  aflefted,  the  beft  medi- 
cine is  to  footh  the  paflions,  to  divert  the  mind  from 
anxious  thought,  and  to  keep  the  patient  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poflible. 

Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the  climate,  or 
place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he  breathes,  his 
diet.  See.  Such  as  live  in  low  marfhy  fituatioriS  are  fub- 
jeft  tomany  difeafes  which  are  unknown  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  high  countries.  Thofe  who  breath  the  impure 
air  of  cities,  have  many  maladies  to  which  the  more 
happy  ruftics  are  entire  Strangers.  Perfons  who  feed 
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rgrofsly,  and  indulge  in  ftrong  liquors,  are  liable  to 
.difeafes  which  do  not  affedt  the  temperate  and(  abfte- 
mious,  Sec. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  different  occu- 
pations and  filiations  in  life  difpofe  men  to  peculiar 
difeafes.  It  is  therefore  necefTary  to  inquire  into  the 
.patient's  occupation,  manner  of  life,  &c.  This  will  not 
only  affift  us  in  finding  out  the  difeafe,  but  will  likewife 
direct  us  in  the  treatment  of  it.  It  would  be  very  inu 
prudent  to  treat  the  laborious  and  the  fedentary  precifely 
in  the  fame  manner,  even  fuppofing  them  to  labour 
Hinder  the  fame  difeafe. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  inquire,  whether  the  dif- 
ieafe  be  conftitutional  or  accidental ; whether  it  has  been 
cof  long  orlhort  duration  ; .whether  it  proceeds  from  any 
;great  and  fudden  alteration  in  the  diet,  manner  of  life, 
.See.  The  Hate  of  the  patient’s  body,  and  of  the  other 
.evacuations,  ought  always  to  be  enquired  into  ; and 
-likewife  whether  hecan  with  eafe  perform  all  thevital 
and  animal  fun&ions,  as  breathing,  digeftion,  See. 

Daftly,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the  difeafes  the 
■ patient  has  formerly  been  liable  to,  and  what  medicines 
'were  moft  beneficial  to  him  ; if  he  has  a ftrong  averlion 
tto  an)  particular  drug.  Sec. 

As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  be  anfwered 
:by  diet  alone,  it  is  always  the  firft  thing  to  be  attended 
: to  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  Thofe  who  know  no 
1 better,  imagine  that  every  thing  that  goes  by  the  name 
of  a medicine  poflefs  fome  wonderful  power  or  lecret 
charm,  and  think,  if  the  patient  fwallows  enough  of 
drugs,  that  he  muft  do  well.  This  miftake  has  many  ill 
- conlequences  ; it  makes  people  truft  in  drugs,  and  neg- 
lect ,their  own  endeavours;  befides,  it  difeourges  all 
attempts  to  relieve  the  ftek  where  medicines  cannot 
i be  obtained. 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  ufeful  in  their  places  ; and 
when  administered  with  prudence,  may  do  much  good; 
but  when  they  are  put  in  place  of  every  thing  elfe* 
or  adminiftered  at  random,  which  is  not  lbldom  the 
c cafe>  they  muft  do  xnifchief.  We  would  therefore  wiffi 
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to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the  pnrfuit  of 
fecret  medicines,  to  filch  things  as  they  are  acquainted 
with.  The  proper  regulation  of  thefe  may  often  do 
much  good,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  their  ever 
doing  hurt. 

Every  difeafe  weakens  the  digeftive  powers.  The 
diet  ought  therefore,  in  all  difeafes,  to  be  light  and  of 
eafy  digeftiom  It  would  be  as  prudent  for  a perfon  with 
a broken  leg  to  attempt  to  walk,  as  for  one  in  a fever  to 
eat  the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  in  the  fame  quantity  as 
when  he  was  in  perfect  health.  Even  abftinence  alone 
will  often  cure  a fever,  efpecially  when  it  has  been 
occafioned  by  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  pleurifies, 
peripneumonies.  Sc c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  watery  m- 
fufions  of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  See . are  not  only 
proper  for  the  patient’s  food,  but  they  are  like  wife  the 
beft  medicines  which  can  be  adminiftered. 

In  fevers  of  a slow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and  where  the 
patient  mull  be  fupported  with  cordials,  that  intention 
can  always  be  more  effectually  anfwered  by  nourifhing 
diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by  any  medicines  yet 
know. 

Nor  is  the  proper  attention  to  diet  of  lefs  importance 
in  chronic  than]  in  acute  difeafes.  Perfons  afffiCted  with 
Jow  fpirits,  Wind,  weak  nerves,  and  other  hypochon- 
driacal affeCtions;  generally  find  more  banefit  from  the 
ufe  of  folid  food  and  generous  liquors,  than  from  all  the 
cordial  and  carminative  medicines  which  can  be  admi* 
Differed  to  them. 

The  feurvy,  that  moft  obftinate malady,  will  fooner 
yield  to  a proper  vegetable  diet,  than  to  all  the  boafted 
antifcorbutic  remedies  of  the  (hops. 

In  confumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated,  and 
the  ftomach  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  di- 
geft  the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to  aflimilate  the 
juices  of  vegetables,  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of  milk, 
will  not  only  fupport  the  patient,  but  will  often  cure 
the  difeafe  after  every  other  medicine  has  failed^ 
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Nor  is  an  attention  (to  other  things  of  lefs  import* 
ance  than  to  diet.  The  fi/ange  infatuation  which  has 
long  induced  people  to  fhut  up  the  Tick  from  all  com' 
munication  with  the  external  air,  has  done  great  mif- 
chief.  Not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  many  other  difeafes, 
the  patient  will  receive  more  benefit  from  having  the 
frcfh  air  prudently  admitted  into  his  chamber  than  from 
all  the  medicines  which  can  be  given  him. 

Exercife  may  likewife  in  many  cafes  be  confidered  as 
a medicine.  Sailing,  or  riding  on  liorfeback,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  of  more  fervice  in  the  cure  of  confump- 
tions,  glandular  obftruftions,  Sec.  than  any  medicine  yet 
known.  In  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed  Rate 
of  the  folids,the  cold  bath,  and  other  parts  of  the  gym- 
naftic  regimen,  will  be  found  equally  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes  than  cleanlinefs.  "When  a patient  is  fuffered 
to  lie  in  dirty  clothes,  whatever  perfpires  from  his  body 
is  again  rel'orbed,  or  taken  up  into  it,  which  ferves  to 
nourifh  the  difeafe  and  increafe  the  danger.  Many  dif- 
eafes may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone  ; moft  of  them 
may  be  mitigated  by  it,  and  in  all  of  them  it  is  highly 
necelfary  both  for  the  patient  and  thofewho  attend  him. 

Many  other  obfervations,  were  it  neceffary,  might 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a proper  regi- 
men in  difeafes.  Regimen  will  often  cure  difeafes  with- 
out medicine,  but  medicine  will  leldom  fucceed  where 
a proper  regimen  is  negle&ed  ; for  this  reafon,  in  the 
treatment  of  difeafes,  we  have  always  given  the  firft 
place  to  regimen.  Thole  who  are  ignorant  of  medicine 
confine  themfelves  to  it  only.  For  others  who  have 
more  knowledge,  we  have  recommended  fome  of  the 
mofl  fimple  and  approved  forms  of  medicine  in  every 
difeafe.  Thefe,  however,  are  never  to  be  adminiftered 
but  by  people  of  better  underflanding ; nor  even  by 
them  without  the  greatefl  precaution. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  book,  that  it  Would  be 
the  caufe  of  ignorant  per  Ions  tampering  with  their 
health,  See.  exerciflng  a dangerous  and  fatal  fort  of 
domeftic  quackery.  Such  objection,  however,  can  no- 
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ly  proceed  from  ignorance  of  its  contents,  or  a dciirc 
to  miftead.  In  (lead  of  encouraging  the  ule  of  medi- 
cine, it  will  to  a man  of  common  underftanding,  ex- 
hibit a caution  againfl  the  dangerous  practice  of 
recurring,  on  every  occafion,  to  the  apothecaries  fhop, 
or  uling  even  the  molt  limple  remedy  without  due 
attention. 

It  has  rather  been  my  wifh  to  explode  as  much  as 
polljble  the  ufe  of  drugs,  and  recommend  inftead  of 
them,  a due  regard  to  prevent  disorders,  by  pure  air, 
moderate  exercife,  temperate  and  wholelome  diet, 
cleanlinefs,  and  the  control  of  the  pallions.  In  cafes  of 
adtuaJ  difeafe,  I would  recommend  to  no  perfon  to  take 
medicine  without  the  belt  advice,  but  even  there  to 
confine  himfelf  to  regimen.  The  remedies  I have 
recommended  are  fafe,  and  will,  I trull,  be  found  as 
effectual  and  falutary  as  if  they  had  been  written  in  the 
jargon  of  apothecaries’  latin,  accompanied  with  all  their 
barbarous  hieroglyphics. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

AS  more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  faid  to  perill^ 
by  fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  caufes.  The  moll  general  caufes  of  fevers 
are,  infeftion,  errors  in  diet , unwholefome  air , violent 
emotions  of  the  mind , excefs  or  Juppression  o f ujual  eva- 
cuations, external  or  internal  injuries , and  extreme 
degrees  of  heat  or  cold.  As  moll  of  thefe  have  already 
been  treated  of  at  confiderable  length,  and  their  effects 
fhewn,  we  lhall  not  now  refume  the  coniideration  of 
them,  but  lhall  only  recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  would 
wifh  to  avoid  fevers,  and  other  fatal  dileafes,  to  pay  the 
xnoft  punctual  attention  to  thefe  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  ofrly  thp  moll  frequent  of  all  difeafes, 
but  they  are  like  wife  the  moll  complex.  In  the  moll  fim- 
ple  fpecies  of  fever  there  is  always  a combination  of  fe- 
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veral different  fymptoms.  The  diftinguifhing  fymptoms 
of  fever  are,  increafed  heat,  frequency  of  pulfe,jofs  of 
appetite,  general  delibity,  pain  in  the  head,  and  a diffi- 
culty in  performingfomeof  the  vital  or  animal  functions. 

The  other  fymptoms  ufually  attendant  on  fevers 
are,  naufea,  thirft,  anxiety,  delirium,  wearinefs  wafting 
of  the  flefh,  want  of  llecp,  or  the  Deep  difturbed  and 
not  refrefliing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient  ge- 
nerally complains  firft  of  languor  or  liftleflnefs,  forenefS 
of  the  flefh,  or  the  bores,  as  the  country  people  exprelS 
it,  heavinefsof  the  head,  lofs  of  appetite,  ficknefs,  with 
clamminefs  of  the  mouth  ; after  lome  time  eome  oti 
exceflive  heat,  violent  thirft,  reftleflhefs,  See. 

When  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it  always  begins! 
with  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  exceflive  cold,  accompanied 
with  delibity  and  lofs  of  appetite  ; frequently  the  cold 
is  attended  with  fhiverings,  oppreflion  about  the  hearty 
.and  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  or  vomiting. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  inter- 
: mitting,  and  fuch  as  are  attended  with  cutaneous  erup- 
tion or  topical  inflammation,  as  the  fmallpox,  erifipelasj 
.See.  By  a continual  fever  is  meant  that  wiiich  never 
Heaves  the  patient  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difc 
teafe,  or  which  fhews  no  remarkable  increafe  or  abate* 
rment  in  the  fymptoms.  This  kind  of  fever  is  likewife 
divided  into  acute,  flow,  and  malignant.  The  fever  is 
called  acute  when  its  progrefs  is  quick,  and  the  fymp- 
toms violent ; but  when  thele  are  more  gentle,  it  is 
generally  denominated  flow.  When  livid  or  petechial 
(pots  fliew  a putrid  ftate  of  humours,  the  fever  is  Call- 
ed malignant,  putrid,  or  petechial. 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a continual  only  iri 
ilegree.  It  has  frequent  increafes  and  decreafes,  or  ex- 
ucerbations  and  remiflions,  but  never  wholly  leaves  the 
patient  during  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Intermitting 
fevers  or  agues*  are  thofe  which,  during  the  time  that 
the  patieht  may  be  laid  to  be  ill,  have  evident  intar,* 
Vais  or  remiflions  of  the  fymptoms. 

As  a fever  is  only  ah  effort  of  Nature  to  free  herfeif 
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from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  thofe  who 
have  the  care  of  the  lick  to  obferve  with  diligence 
which  way  Nature  points,  and  to  endeavour  to  aifift  her 
operations.  Our  bodies  are  fo  trained,  as  to  have  a con- 
ftant  tendency  to  expel  or  throw  off  whatever  is  inju- 
rious to  health.  This  is  generally  done  by  urine,  Lweat, 
ftool,  expectoration,  vomit,  or  ibme  other  evacuation. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of  Nature, 
at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly  attended  to  and 
promoted,  it  would  feldom  continue  long  ; bat  when 
her  attempts  are  either  negleCted  or  counteracted,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  the  difeafe  proves  fatal.  There  are  daily 
inftancesof  perfons  who,  after  catching  cold,  have  all 
the  fymptoms  of  a beginning  fever ; but  by  keeping 
warm,  drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing  their  feet  in 
warm  water.  Sec.  the  fymptoms  in  a few  hours  difap- 
pear,  and  the  danger  is  prevented.  When  fevers  of  a 
putrid  kind  threaten,  the  befl  method  of  obviating  their 
effects  is  by  repeated  vomits. 

Our  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a crititical  inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  immediate  caufe  of  fevers,  but  to  mark 
their  moft  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to  point  out  the  pro- 
per treatment  of  the  patient  with  refpeCt  to  his  diet, 
drink,  air,  See.  in  the  different  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  In 
thefe  articles  the  inclinations  of  the  patient  will  in  a 
great  meafure  direCt  our  conduct. 

Almoft  every  perfon  in  a fever  complains  of  great 
thirft,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpecially  of  a cooling 
nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  ufe  of  water,  and 
other  cooling  liquors.  What  is  fo  likely  to  abate  the 
heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove  fpafms,  and  ob- 
itruCtions,  promote  perfpiration,  increafe  the  quantity 
of  urine,  and  in  Ihort  produce  every  falutary  effeCt  in 
an  ardent  inflammatory  fever,  as  drinking  plentifully 
of  water,  thin  gruel,  or  any  other  weak  liquor,  ot 
Miich  water  is  the  bafts  ? The  necefiity  of  diluting  li- 
quors is  pointed  out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched 
fkin,  and  the  burning  heat,  as  weH  as  by  the  unquench- 
able thirft  of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors  which  are  extremely  gfateful 
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to  patients  in  a fever,  may  be  prepared  from  fruits,  as 
decodions  of  tamarinds,  apple  tea,  orange  whey,  and 
the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alio  be  prepared 
from  marlhmallow  roots,  linfeed,  lime  tree  buds,  and 
other  mild  vegetables.  Thefe  liquors,  especially  when 
acidulated,  are  highly  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and 
(hould  never  be  denied  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever,  the  patient  generally 
complains  of  great  lartitude  or  wearinefs,  and  has  no  in- 
clination to  move.  This  evidently  fliows  the  propriety 
of  keeping  him  eaiy,  and,  if  polfible  in  bed.  Lying  m 
bed,  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates  the  violence  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  gives  Nature  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
all  her  force  to  overcome  the  difeafe.  The  bed  alone 
would  often  remove  a fever  at  the  beginning  ; but  when 
the  patient  druggies  with  the  difeafe,  inftead  of  driv- 
ing it  olf,  he  only  fixes  it  the  deeper,  and  renders  it 
more  dangerous.  This  obfervation  is  too  often  verified 
in  travellers,  who  happen  when  on  a journey  to  be 
feized  with  a fever.  Their  anxiety  to  get  home  induces 
them  to  travel  with  a fever  upon  them  ; which  con- 
duct feldom  fails  to  render  it  fatal. 

In  fevers,  the  mind ’as  well  as  the  body  Ihould  be 
kept  ealy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to  the  Tick. 
Indeed  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  imagination,  in- 
creafes  the  difeafe  ; tor  which  reafon  every  perfon  in 
a fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  neither 
allowed  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the  lead 
affe&  or  difeompofe  his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greatell  incli- 
nation for  drink,  yet  lie  feldom  has  any  appetite  for  fo- 
lid  food  : hence  the  impropriety  for  urging  him  to  take 
victuals  is  evident.  Much  iolici  food  in  a fever  is  every 
way  hurtful.  It  opprefiTes  nature,  and,  inftead  of  nou- 
rifhingthepatient,  fervesonly  to  feed  the  difeafe.  What 
food  the  patient  takes,  fhould  be  in  fmail  quantity, 
light,  and  of  eafy  digeition.  It  ought  to  be  chiefly  of 
the  vegetable  kind,  as  panada,  roalted  apples,  gruels, 
and  fucii  like. 

Poo?  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  taken  ill, 
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jrun  dire&ly  to  their  rich  neighbours  for  cordials,  and 
pour  wine,  fpirits,  See.  into  the  patient,  who  perhaps 
pever  had  accuftomed  to  tafte  l'uch  liquors  when  in 
health.  If  there  be  any  degree  of  fever,  this  conduct 
mull  inoreafe  it  ; and  if  there  be  none,  this  is  the  ready 
way  to  raife  one.  Stuffing  the  patient  with  fweetmeats, 
and  other  delicacies,  is  likewife  very  pernicious.  Thefe 
are  always  harder  to  digeft  than  common  food,  and 
cannot  fail  to  hurt  the  ftomach. 

Nothing  is  more  deffred  by  a patient  in  a fever,  than 
.frefh  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but  cools 
the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves  every  way 
beneficial.  Many  patients  are  in  a manner  ftifled  to 
death  in  fevers  fer  want  of  frefh  air;  yet  fuch  is  the 
unaccountable  infatuation  of  mofl  people,  that  the  mo- 
ment the)''  think  a perfon  in  a fever,  they  imagine  he 
fhould  be  kept  in  a clofe  chamber,  into  which  not  one 
particle  of  frefh  air  muff:  be  admitted.  Inftead  of  this, 
there  ought  to  be  a conftant  ftreatn  of  frefh  air  into  a 
fick  perfon’s  chamber,  fo  as  to  keep  it  moderately  cool. 
Indeed,  its  degree  of  warmth  ought  never  to  be  great- 
er than  is  agreeable  to  one  in  perfect  health. 

Nothing  lpoils  the  air  ©f  a fick  perfon’s  chamber,  or 
hurts  the  patient  more,  than  a number  of  people  breath’ 
ing  in  it.  When  the  blood  is  inflamed,  or  the  humours 
in  a putrid  ftate,  air  that  lias  been  breathed  repeatedly 
will  greatly  incrcafe  the  difeafe.  Such  air  not  only  lofes 
its  fpring,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  refpi- 
ration,  but  acquires  a noxious  quality,  which  renders 
it  in  a manner  poifonous  to  the  lick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low  and 
depreffed,  he  is  not  only  to  be  fupported  with  cordials, 
but  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  cheer  and  comfort 
his  mind.  Many,  from  a miftaken  zeal,  when  they 
think  a perfon  in  danger,  inftead  of  folacing  his  mind 
with  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  religion,  frighten 
him  with  the  views  of  hell  and  damnation.  It  would' 
be  unfuitable  here  to  dwell  upon  the  impropriety  and 
dangerous  conlequences  of  this  conduct ; ft  often  hui  ts 
the  body,  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  feldom  benefits 
the  foul. 
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Among  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a fever 
generally  fuggefts  the  neceflity  of  bleeding.  This  no- 
tion feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  molt  fevers  in  this 
country  having  been  formerly  of  an  inflammatory  na- 
ture ; but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are  now  feldom  to 
be  met  with.  Sedentary  occupations,  and  a different 
manner  of  living,  have  fo  changed  the  (late  of  difeafes 
in  Britain,  that  there  is  now  hardly  one  fever  in  ten 
where  the  lancet  is  neceffary.  In  moft:  low,  nervous, 
and  putrid  fevers,  which  are  now  fo  common,  bleeding 
is  really  hurtful,  as  it  weakens  the  patient,  links  his  fpi- 
rits,  Sec.  We  would  recommend  this  general  rule,  ne- 
ver to  bleed  at  the  beginning  of  a fever  unlefs  there  be 
evident  ligns  of  inflammation.  Breeding  is  an  excellent 
medicine  when  neceffary,  but  fhould  never  be  wantonly 
performed. 

It  is  like  wife  a common  notion,  that  fw  eating  is  al- 
ways neceffary  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  When  the 
fever  proceeds  from  an  obftru&ed  perfpiration,  this 
notion  is  not  ill  founded.  If  the  patient  only  lie  in  bed, 
bathe  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  drink  freely 
of  warm  water  gruel,  or  any  other  weak  diluting  li- 
quor, he  will  feldom  fail  to  perfpire  freely.  The  warmth 
of  the  bed,  and  the  diluting  drink,  will  relax  the  uni- 
verial  fpafin,  which  generally  affetts  the  (kin  at  the 
beginning  of  a fever  : it  will  open  the  pores,  and  pro- 
mote the  perfpiration,  by  means  of  which  the  fever 
may  often  be  carried  off.  But  inftead  of  this,  the  com- 
mon pra&ice  is  to  heap  clothes  upon  the  patient,  and  to 
give  him  things  of  a hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpiceriCs, 
See.  which  fire  his  blood,  increafe  the  fpafms,  and  ren- 
der the  dil'eafe  more  dangerous. 

In  all  fevers,  a proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the 
patient’s  longings.  Theie  are  the  calls  of  Nature,  and 
often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe.  Patients  are 
not  indeed  to  be  iqdulged  in  every  thing  that  the  flckly 
appetite  may  crave;  but  it  is  generally  right  to  let  them 
have  a little  of  what  they  eagerly  delire,  though  it  may 
not  leem  altogether  proper.  What  the  patient  fongs  for, 
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Iiis  flomach  will  generally  digeft  , and  fucli  tilings  have 
lornetimes  a very  happy  effect. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great 
care  is  neceffary  to  prevent  a rclapfe.  iManv  perfons, 
by  too  foon  imagining  themfelves  well,  have  loft  their 
lives,  or  contracted  other  difeafes  of  an  obftinate  nature. 
As  the  body  after  a fever  is  weak  and  delicate,  it  is  ne- 
feffary  to  guard  againic  catching  cold.  Moderate  exer- 
cife  in  the  open  air  will  be  of  ufe,  but  great  fatigue  is 
by  all  means  to  be  avoided;  agreeable  company  will 
alio  have  a good  effect.  The  diet  mult  be  light,  but 
qourifhing.  It  ftjould  be  taken  frequently,  but  in  fmall 
quantities.  It  is  dangerous  at  fuch  a time  to  eat  as 
tnuch  as  the  ftomach  may  crave. 

Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  a general  remedy 
in  cafes  of  fevers,  of  which  there  is  fuch  a variety  of 
forts,  attended  with  fuch  a variety  of  fymptoms*  Yet 
for  half  a century  a powder,  faid  to  poffefs  great  virtue 
in  their  cure,  has  been  fwallowed  in  great  quantities 
here  and  throughout  half  the  world,  in  all  cafes 
and  fituations.  Bleeding  ufed  formerly  to  be  equally 
prevalent.  In  fhort,  fafhion  reigns  in  phyfic  with  as  ar? 
bitrarya  fway  as  indrefs,  or  any  of  the  moft  indifferent 
things. 

This  powder  is  not  confined  to  the  ufe  of  fevers, 
but  like  other  quack  medicines,  cures  every  complaint ; 
and  there  are  many  examples,  not  only  of  its  immedi- 
ate fatal  confequences  when  ufed  improperly,  but  ftijl 
more  when  its  conftant  repetition  has  deftroyed  the 
conftitution,  or  occafioned  the  lofs  of  the  extre- 
mities. 

A fever  requires  to  be  attentively  watched  in  its 
progrefs,  in  order  to  enable  the  moft  fidlful  phyfician 
to  preferibe  the  regimen  as  well  as  medicines,  as  the 
fymptoms  and  changes  occur.  To  fpeak,  therefore, 
of  a univerfal  remedy  in  fevers,  is  the  extreme  of  ab- 
furdity.  ' 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS,  OR  AGUES. 

INTERMITTING  fevers  afford  the  beft  opportuni- 
ty both  of  obferving*he  nature  of  a fever,  and  alfo 
the  effects  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can  be  at  a lofs  to 
diftinguifh  an  intermitting  feverfromany  other,  and  the 
proper  medicine  for  it  is  now  almoft  univerfaily  known. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  intermitting  feveis  take  their 
names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as  quo- 
tidian, tertian,  quartan*  Sec. 

CAUSES. Agues  are  occafioned  by  effluvia  from 

putrid  ftagnating  water.  This  is  evident  from  their 
abounding  in  rainy  feafons,  and  being  moft  frequent  in 
countries  where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  as  in  Holland,  the 
Fens  of  Cambridgefhire,  the  Hundreds  of  Effex,  See: 
This  difeafe  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  eating  too  much 
Rone  fruit,  by  a poor  watery  diet,  damp  houfes,  even- 
ing dews,  lying  upon  the  damp  ground,  watching,  fa- 
tigue, deprefling  pafhons,  and  the  like.  When  the  in- 
habitants of  a high  country  remove  to  a low  oner  they 
are  generally  feiied  with  intermiting  fevers,  and  to 
fuch  the  difeafe  is  apt  to  prove  fatal.  In  a Word,  what- 
ever relaxes  the  folids,  diminifhes  the  perfpiration,  or 
obftrufts  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  or  fmall  velfels, 
difpofes  the  body  to  agues. 

SYMPTOMS An  intermitting  fever  generally 

begins  with  a pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  wearinefs  of 
the  limbs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  ftretching,  yawn- 
ing, with  fometimes- great  ficknefs  and  vomiting;  to 
which  fuccecd  fhivering  and  violent  fhaking.  After- 
ward, the  fkin  becomes  moift,  and  i profufe  fWeat  breaks 
out,  which  generally  terminates  the  fit  or  paroxyfm. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  difeafe  comes  on  fuddenly,  when 
the  perfon  thinks  himfelf  in  perfect  health;  but  it  is 
more  commonly  preceded  by  lifllelsnefs,  lofs  cf  appetite/ 
and  the  fymptoms  above  mentioned 

*« 
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REGIMEN.-— While  the  fit  continues,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  water  gruel,  orange  whey 
weak  camomile  tea ; or,  if  his  fpir'its  be  low,  fmall  wine 
whey,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon.  All  his 
dnnk  fhould  be  warm,  as  that  will  affift  in  bringing  on 
the  fw eat,  and  confequently  fhorten  the  paroxyfm*. 

Between  the  paroxyfms,  tl»e  patient  muft  be  fup- 
ported  with  food  that  is  nourifhing,  but  light  and  eafy 
of  digcftion,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  fago,  gruel  with 
a little  wine,  light  puddings,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink 
may  be  fmall  negus,  acidulated  with  the  juice  of  lemons 
or  oranges,  and  fometimes  a little  weak  punch.  He 
may  likewife  drink  infufions  of  bitter  herbs,  as  camp- 
mile,  wormwood,  or  water  trefoil,  and  may’  now  and 
then  take  a glafs  of  fmall  wine,  in  which  gentian  root, 
centaury,  or  fome  other  bitter,  has  been  infufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to 
brace  thefolids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient 
ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the  fits  as  he 
can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad,  riding  on  horle- 
back,  or  in  a carriage,  Will  be  of  great  fervice.  But  if 
he  cannot  bear  that  kind  of  exercife,  he  ought  to  take 
Rich  as  his  ftrength  will  permit.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
prolong  an  intermitting  fever,  than  indulging  a laz.y 
indolent  difpolition. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen,  will 
often  go  off  without  medicine  ; and  when  the  difeafe 
is  mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  feldom  any 
danger  from  allowing  it  to  take  its  courfe  ; but  when 
the  patient’s  ftrength  feems  to  decline,  or  the  paroxyfms 
are  fo  violent  that  his  life  is  in  danger,  medicine  ought 
immediately  to  be  adminiftered.  This,  however,  fhould 
never  be  done  till  the  difeafe  be  properly  formed, 
thjat  is  to  fay,  till  the  patient  has  had  feveral  fits  of 
fhaking  and  fweating. 

* ’Dr.  Lind  say s,  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  drops  oflaudanuro 
put  into  a cup  of  the  patient's  drink,  and  given  about  half  an 
hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  hot  fit,  promotes  the  sweat, 
shortens  th*  fit,  relieves  the  head,  and  tends  greatly  to  remove  the 
disease. 
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MEDICINE. — The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  the 
cure  of  an  intermitting  fever  is  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach 
and  bowels.  This  not  only  renders  the  application  of 
other  medicines  more  fafe  but  likevvife  more  efficacious. 
In  this' difeafe  the  ftomach  is  generally  loaded  with  cold 
vilcid  phlegm,  and  frequently  great  quantities  of  bile 
are  discharged  by  vomit,  which  plainly  points  out  the 
neceffity  of  Inch  evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to 
be  admin iftered  before  the  patient  takes  any  other  me- 
dicine. A dofe  of  ipecacuanha  will  generally  anfwer 
.this  purpofe  very  well  ; a fern  pie  or  half  a drachm  of 
the  .powder  will  be  diffident  for  an  adult,  and  for  a 
younger  perfon  the  dofe  mnft  be  lefs  in  proportion. 
After  It  he  vomit  begins  to  operate,  the  patient  ought  to 
drink  plentifully  of  weak  camomile  tea.  The  vomit 
fliould  be  taken  two  or  three  hours  before  the  return 
of, the  fit,  and  may  be  repeated-  at  the  diftance  of  two 
or  three  days.  Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach, 
but  increafe  the  perspiration,  and  all  the  other  fecre*- 
tions,  which  render  them  of  inch  importance,  that  they 
often  cure  intermitting  fevers  without  the  affiftance  of 
any  other  medicine. 

Purging  medicines  are  likewife  ufeful  and  often  ne- 
ceftary  in  intermitting  fevers.  A fmart  purge,  has 
been- known  to  cure  an  obftinate  ague,,  after  the  Peru- 
vion  bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in  vain. 
Vomits,  however,  are  more  fui  table  in  this  difeafe,  and 

• * ' 4 ' 

render  purging  lels  neceftary  ; but.  if  the  patient  be  a- 
fraid  to  take  a vomit,  lie  ought  in  this  cafe  to  cleanfe 
the  bowels  by  a dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  halts,  jalap,  or 

rhubarb.  • ' -• 

\ % 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  .the  beginning 
of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  exceffive  heat,  a deliri- 
rium,  See.  give reafon  to  fufpeft  an  inflammation;  but 
as  the  blood  is  feldom  in  an  inflammatory  ftate  in  inter- 
mitting fevers,  this  operation  is  rarely  neceftary  ; when 
frequently  repeated,  it  tends  to  prolong  the  difeafe. — 
After  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may  fafely  ufe 
tfte  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any  way  that 
is  moft  agreeable  to  him.  No  preparation  of  the  bark 

- T 
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feems  to  anfwer  better  than  the  moft  fimple  form  in 
which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in  powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  bed  Peruvian  bark,  finely  pow- 
dered, may  be  divided  into  twenty  four  doles.  Thefe 
may  either  be  made  into  bolnffes,  as  they  are  uied, 
with  a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a glafs  of  red 
wine,  a cup  of  camomile  tea,  water  gruel,  or  any  other 
drink  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient  *. 

In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the  above 
dpfes  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during  the- inter  r 
val  of  the  fits.  By  this  method,  the  patient  will  be  able 
to  take  five  or  fix  doles  between  each  paroxyfm.  In  a 
tertian,  or  third  day  ague,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  take 
a dofe  every  third  hour  during  the  interval,  and  in  a 
quartan  every  fourth.  If  the  patient  cannot  take  fo 
large  a dofe  of-  the  bark,  he  may  divide  each  of  the 
powders  into  two  parts,  and  take  one  every  hour,  &c. 
for  a young  perfon,  a fmall  quantity  of  this  medicine 
will  be  fufficient,  and  the  dofe  mud  be  adapted  to  the 
age,  conditution,  and  violence  cf  the  fymptoms  §. 

The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cure  an 
ague  ; the  patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave  off  ta-r 
king  the  medicine  as  foon  as  the  paroxyfms  are  flopped, 
but  fhould  continue  to  ufe  it  till  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve the  difeafe  is  entirely  overcome.  Mod  of  the  fait 
lures  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  are  owing  to  patients  not 
continuing  to  ufe  the  jnedicines  long  enough.  They 

- * < ' ” \ _ . f y.  . » , 

* It  has  been  obseryed,  that  fhe  red  bark  is  more  powerful  than 
that  which  has  for  some  time  been  in  common  use.  Its  superior  effi- 
cacy seems  to  arise  from  its  being  of  a more  perfect  growtii  ilian  the 
T quill  bark,  and  consequently  more  fully  impregnated  with  the  medical 
properties  of  the  plant, 

£ In  intermitting  fevers  of  an  obstinate  nature,  I have  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  throw  in  the  bark  much  faster.  Indeed,  the  benefits  arising 
from  this  medicine  depend  chiefly  upon  a large  quantity  of  it  being 
administered  in  a short  time.  Several  ounces  of  bark  given  in  a few 
days,  will  do  more  than  as  many  pounds  taken  in  the  course  of  some 
weeks.  When  this  medicine  is  intended  either  to  stop  a mortifica- 
tion, or  cure  an  obstinate  ague,  it  ought  to  be  thrown  in  as  fast  as 
the  stomach  can  possibly  bear  it.  Inattention  to  this  circumstance 
has  hurt  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  best  medicines  of  v\  Inch  we  art; 
in  possession. 
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arc  generally  directed  to  take  it  till  the  fits  are  {topped, 
then  to  leave  it  oft,  and  begin  again  at  fome  diftance  of 
time  : by  which  means  the  dileafe  gathers  ftrength,  and 
often  returns  with  as  much  violence  as  before.  A re- 
la  pie  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  patient’s  conti- 
nuing to  take  dofes  of  the  medicine  for  fome  time  after 
the  fymptoms  di (appear.  This  is  both  the  mod:  fafe 
and  effectual  method  of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus,  and 
orange  peek  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three  or  four 
handfuls  of  camomile  flowers,  and  an  handful  of  corian- 
der  iced,  all  bruifed  together  in  a mortar,  may  be  ufed 
in  form  of  infuiion  or  tea  ; about  half  an  handful  of 
thefe  ingredients  may  be  put  into  a tea  pot,  and  an  En- 
glifh  pint  of  boding  water  poured  upon  them.  A cup 
of  this  infuiion  drank  three  or  four  times  a day*  will 
greatly  promote  the  cure.  Such  patients  as  cannot 
drink  the  watery  infufion,  may  put  two  handfuls  of  the 
fame  ingredients  into  a bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take  a 
glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a day.  If  patients  drink  freely 
of  the  above,  or  any  other  proper  infufion  of  bitters,  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  bark  than  is  generally  ufed  will  be 
fuflicient  to  cure  an  ague  *. 

Thole  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fubftance, 
may  take  it  in  decodtion  or  infufion.  An  ounce  of  bark 
in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  white  wine  for 
four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle  j after- 
wards let  the  powder  fubfide,  and  pour  off  the  clear  li- 
quor. A wine  glafs  may  be  drank  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  or  oftener,  as  there  is  occafion.  If  a deco&ion  be 
more  agreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drachms 

* I here  is  reason  to  believe  (bat  sundry  of  our  own  plants  or  barks, 
which  are  very  biller  and  astringent,  would  succeed  in  the  cure  of  in- 
termitting fevers,  especially  when  assisted  by  aromatics.  But  as  the 
Peruvian  bark  has  been  long  approved  in  the  cure  of  this  disease, 
and  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  a very  reasonable  raLe,  it  is  of  less  im- 
portance to  search  after  new  medicines.  VVc  cannot,  however,  omit 
taking  notice,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  very  often  adulterated,  and 
that  it  requires  considerable  skill  to  distinguish  between  the  genunie 
and  the  false.  This  ought  to  make  people  very  cautious,  of  whom 
they  purchase  it. 
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of  fnake  root  briii&d,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  of 
wormwood,  may  be  boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  into  art 
Englifli  pint.  To  tire  drained  liquor  may  be  added  an 
equal  quantity  ot  red  wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken  fre- 
quently. 

In  obdinate  agues,  the  bark  willbe  found  much  more 
efficacious  when  affided  by  brandy  or  other  warm  cor- 
dials, than  if  taken  alone  ; this  I have  had  frequently 
occadon  to  obferve  in  a country  where  intermittent 
fevers  were  endemical.  The  bark  feidom  fucceedc.i, 
u nlefs  affided  by  fnake  root,  ginger,  canella  alba,  or 
fame  other  warm  aromatics.  When  the  fits  are  very 
frequent  and. violent,  in  which  cafe  the  fever  often  ap- 
proaches towards  an  inflammatory  nature,  it  will  be  la- 
fer  to  keep  out  the  aromatics, and  ty>  add  fait  of  tartar 
in  their  dead  ; but  in  an  obdinate  tertian  or  quartan,  in 
the  end  of  autumn,  or  beginning  of  winter,  warm  and 
cordial  medicines  are  abfolutely  necedary  j. 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove  much 
more  obdinate  than  tliofe  which  attack  the  patient  in 
fpring  or  dimmer,  it  will  be  necedary  to  continue  the 
ufe  of  medicines  longer  in  the  former  than  in  the  lat- 
ter. A perfon  who  is  feized  with  an  intermitting  fever 
in  the  beginning  of  winter,  ought  frequently,  if  the 
feafon  prove  rainy,  to  take  a little  medicine,  although 
the  difeafe  may  feem  to  be  cured,  to  prevent  a relapfe, 
till  the  return  of  the  warm  feafon  ; he  ought  like  wife 
to  take  care  not  to  be  too  much  abroad  in  wet  weather, 
efpecially  in  cold  eaderly  winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often  de- 
generate into  obdinate  chronical  difeaf^s,  as  the  dropfy, 
jaundice,  See.  For  this  reafon  all  poflible  care  fliould 
be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured,  before  the  con- 
ditution  has  been  too  much  weakened. 

' j-  tp  'olqtinate  agues,  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phlegmatic, 
the  season  rainy,  the  situation  damp,  or  the  like,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  mix  with  two  ounces  of  the  bark,  half  an  ounce  of  Virginian  snake 
root,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  or  some  other  warm  aro- 
matic; but  when  thev  symptoms  are  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  half 
an  ounce  of  salt  of  vtformwo&d,  or  salt  of  tartar,  may  be  added  19  die 
above  quantity  of  bark. 
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Though  nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  method  of 
•eating  intermitting  fevers,  yet  by  fome  ftrange  inf- 
lation^ more  charms  and  whimfieal  remedies  are  daily- 
fed  for  removing  this  than  any  other  difeafe.  There 
, hardly  an  old  woman  who  is  not  in  polTeflion  of  a no- 
rum  for  flopping  an  ague,  and  it  is  amaz.ing  with, 
/hat  readinels  their  pretenfions  are  believed.  Thole 
1 didrefe  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  promiles 
ldden  relief ; but  the  fliorteft  way  is  not  always  the 
he  bell  in  the  treatment  of  dil cafes.  The  only  method 
o obtain  a fafe  and  lading  cure,  is  gradually  to  affiid 
Nature  in  removing  the  caufe  of  thediforder. 

Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool-hardy  experi- 
.ients,  to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of 
iroiig  liquors,  jumping  into  a river.  &c.  Theie  may 
ometimes  have  'the. dedred  Cffefi:,  but  mud  always  fee 
ttended  with  danger.  When  there  is  any  degree  of 
nfiammation,  or  the  lead  tendency  to  it,  fuch  experi- 
ments may  prove  fatal.  The  only  patient  whom  I re- 
member to  have  lod  in  an  intermitting  fever,  evident- 
v killed  hiralelf  by  drinking  ftrong  liquor,  which  {feme 
uerfon  had  perfuaded  him  would  prove  an  infallible  re- 
medy. • • ' - 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  inter- 
mitting fevers,  as  fpiders’  cobwebs,  fnuffings  of  candles, 
Nc.  Though  thefe  may  fometimes  fucceed,  yet  their 
/ery  nadinefs  is  fuffreient  to  fet  them  afide,  efpecialiy 
when  cleanly  medicines  wilianfwer  the  purpofe  better. 
The  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
:horoughlv  curing  an  intermitting  fever,  is  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  It  may  always  be  uied  with  lafety  ; and  I 
:an  honedly  declare  that  in  all  my  practice  I never 
knew  it  fail,  when  combined  w ith  the  medicines  men? 
tioned  above,  and  duly  perdded  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are  often 
afflifted  with  that  dileale.  Such  patients  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  cure,  as  they  can  feldom  be  prevailed  upon  to 
take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagreeable  medicine.  One 
method  of  rendering  this  method  more  palatable,  is  to 
make  it  into  a mixture  with  diddled  waters  and  fyrup. 
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andafterwards  togiveit  an  agreeable  fharpnefs  with  the 
elixir,  or  fpirit  of  vitriol.  This  both  improves  the 
medicine,  and  takes  off  the  naufeous  tafte.  In  cafes 
where  the  bark  cannot  be  adminiftered,  the  faline  mix- 
ture may  be  given  with  advantage  to  children  *. 

Wine  whey  is  a very  proper  drink  for  a child  in  an 
ague  ; to  half  an  Epglifh  pint  of  which  may  be  put  a 
tea  fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartlhorn.  Exercife  is 
likewife  of  confiderable  fervice  ; and  when  the  difeafe 
proves  obftinate,  the  child  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  re- 
moved to  a warm  dry  air.  The  food  ought  to  be  nou* 
rifhing,  and  fometimes  a little  generous  wine  (hould  be 
allowed. 

To  children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  fwallow  the  bark,  or 
when  the  ftomach  cannot  bear  it,  it  may  be  given  by 
clyfter.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  extract  of  bark,  dilfolved 
in  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of 
half  an  ounce  of  fweet  oil,  and  fix  or  eight  drops  of 
laudanum,  is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr.  Lind  for  an 
adult,  and  this  to  be  repeated  every  fourth  hour,  or 
oftener,  as  the  occafion  fhall  require.  For  children  the 
quantity  of  extract  and  laudanum  muff  be  proportiona- 
te lefiened.  Children  have  been  cured  of  agues  by 
making  them  wear  a waiftcoat  with  powdered  bark 
quilted  between  the  folds  of  it,  by  bathing  them  fre- 
quently in  a ftrong  decoction  of  the  bark,  and  by  rubbing 
the  fpine  with  ftrong  fpirits,  or  with  a mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  laudanum  and  the  faponaceous  liniment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  dill-ale,  be- 
caufe  it  is  very  common,  and  becaule  few  patients  in  an 
ague  apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in  extremities.  There 
are,  however,  many  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe  is  very 
irregular,  being  complicated  with  other  difeafes,  or  at. 
tended  with  fymptoms  which  are  both  very  dangerous 
and  very  difficult  to  underftand.  All  thefe  we  have 
purpofely  palled  over,  as  they  would  only  bewilder  the 
generality  of  readers.  When  the  dileafe  is  very  irre- 
gular, or  the  fymptoms  dangerous,  the  patient  ought 
immediately  to  apply  to  a phyfician,  and  flri&ly  to  fbi* 
Iqw  his  advice. 

* See  Appendix,  Saline  Mixtures . 
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To  prevent  agues,  people  muft  endeavour  to  avoid 
heir  caufes.  Theie  have  already  been  pointed  out  in 
he  beginning  of  this  fettion  ; we  (hall  therefore  only 
dd  one  preventive  medicine,  which  may  be  of  nfe  to 
fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low,  marfby  countries,  or 
vho  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  difeafe. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  befl  Peruvian  bark,  Virginian 
hake  root,  and  orange  peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
oruife  them  all  together,  and  infufe  for  five  or  fix 
days  in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or  any  good 
Tpirit  ; afterward  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  take  a 
>wine  glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a day.  This  indeed  is 
rrecommending  a dram  ; but  the  bitter  ingredients  in  a 
:rreat  meafure  take  of  the  ill  effects  of  the  fpirit.  Thofe 
who  do  not  chufe  it  in  brandy,  may  infufe  it  in  wine; 
•and  fuch  as  can  bring  themfelves  to  chew  the  bark,  will 
►find  that  method  fucceed  very  well.  Gentian  root, 
or  calamus  aromaticus,  may  alfo  be  chewed  by  turns 
tfor  the  fame  purpofe.  All  bitters  feem  to  be  antidotes 
:to  agues,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  warm  and  a'ftringcnt. 

Nothing  is  more  effential  in  the  cure  of  agues  than 
a frequent  change  of  air. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  difeafe  which  fo  many  pretend 
'to cure  as  this.  Many  are  the  fpecifics  which  the  pof- 
TefTors  have  received,  handed  down  from  father  to  foil 
■ with  the  moft  impofmg  flatements  of  cures  performed 
; by  them,  after  every  fruitlefs  endeavour  of  the  faculty. 
The  ignorant  perfons  who  relate  tliefe  cures,  are  not 
capable  of  judging  how  far  they  were  the  confequence 
of  the  medicine’s  operation  ; they  only  know  that  the 
fits  ceafed  after  taking  it.  Still  lefs  could  they  judge 
whether  the  medicine,  in  flopping  the  fits,  did  not  in- 
troduce into  the  fyflem  vitiated  humours  flilJ  more 
dangerous  to  the  conflitution,  as  the  feeds  of  fome 
other  difeafe.  In  no  cafe  ought  fuch  evidence  to  have 
weight  in  medical  experiments.  Without  intending 
it,  they  are  mofl  apt  to  give  a falfe  flatement,  or  to 
affert  focli  abfurdities  as  can  never  deferve  credit. 
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iio  CHAP.  XV. 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or  in? 

flammatory.  It  mod;  commonly  attacks  the 
young,  or  perfons  about  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life, 
efpecially  fuch  as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  ancj 
whofe  fibres  are  fixong  and  elailicv  It  feiz,es  people  at 
all  feafons  of  the  year,  but  is  moll  frequent  in  the 
Ipring  and  beginning  of  fummer. 

CAUSES. — -An  ardent  fever  may  be  occafioned  by 
any  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces  pletho- 
ra, as  violent  exercife,  Sleeping  in  the  fun,  drinking 
ih’ong liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  a full  diet,  with  little 
exercife,  See.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  what- 
ever obftru&s  the  perfpiration,  as  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  hot* 
night  watching,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. A rigour  or  chillinefs  generally 

ufiiers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by  great 
heat,  a frequent  and  full  pulfe,  pain  of  the  head,  dry 
Ikin,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a florid  countenance,  pains  in 
the  back,  loins,  Sec.  To  thefe  luccced  difficulty  of 
breathing,  ficknefs,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit  ; the 
patient  complains  of  great  third:,  has  not  appetite  for 
Iblid  food,  is  reftlefs,  and  his  tongue  generally  appears 
black  and  rough. 

A delirium,  exceffive  reftlelfnefs,  great  oppreffion  of 
the  bread:,  with  laborious  refpiration,  flarting  of  the 
tendons,  hiccup,  cold,  clammy  fweats, and  an  involunta- 
ry difeharge  of  urine,  are  very  dangerous  fymptoms. 

As  thisdifeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger,  the 
beft  medical  affiftance- ought  to  be  obtained  as  foon  as 
poffible.  A phyfician  may  be  of  ufe  at  the  beginning, 
but  his  (kill  is  often  of  no  avail  afterwards.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  condudl  of  thole 
■who  have  it  in  their  power  at  the  beginning  of  a fever 
to  procure  the  belt  medical  affiflance,  yet  put  it  off  till 
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, • extremity.  When  the  difeafc,  by 

sir™,  ^ ■* 

has  exh  lifted  Cie  ftrength  of  the  patient,  it  is  in  vain 
to  hope  for  relief  from  medicine.  Phyficians  may  in- 
deed nffirt  Nature  ; but  their  attempts  muft  ever  prove 
fruitlefs,  when  (lie  is  no  longer  able  to  c-ooperate  with 

their  erckavdns.  - h-  it 

REGIMEN.— From  the  fymptoms  of  this  cliieaie,  it 

is  evident,  that  the  blood  and  other  humours -require 

to  be  diluted  ; that  the  perforation,  urine  laliva,  an 

all  the  other  fecretions,  are  in  too  Imall  quanti  y » 

the  veflbls  arc  rigid,  and  the  heat  of  the  whole  body 

too  great  ; all  thefe  clearly  point  0L'“he  neceff%°th“ 
regimen  calculated  to  dilute  the  blood,  correa  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  allay  the  exceflive  heat, 
remove  the  fpafmodic  ftrifture  of  the  veffels,  and  pro- 

m Tehefe  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  promoted 
bv  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors  ; as  water 
gruel,  or  oatmeal  tea,  clear  whey,  barley  water,  balm 
tea,  apple  tea,  &c.  Thefe  may  be  (harpened  with  juice 
of  orange,  jelly  of  currants,  rasbemes,  and  fuchlike, 
orange  whey  is  likewife  an  excellent  cooling  drink.  It 
is  made  by  boiling  among  milk  and  water  a bitter grange 
diced,  till  the  curd  fcp.ir.ites.  If  no  orange  can  be  h , 
a lemon,  a little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  will  have  the  fame  efteft.  r wo  or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  white  wine  may  occafionally  be  added  to 

the  liquor  when  boiling.  . , 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds,  with 

two  ounces  of  honed  raifins  of  the  fun,  and  a couple  ot 
figs  may  be  boiled  in  three  Engiidi  pints  of  water  to  a 
quart  This  makes  a very  pleafant  drink,  and  may  e 
ofed  at  difereation.  The  common  peftoral  decottion  is 
likewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  A tea  cud 
full  of  it  may  be  taken  every’  two  hours,  or  ottener,-  it 
the  patient’s  heat  and  third  be  very  great  J. 

The  above  liquids  mult  all  be  drank  a little  warm. 

J See  Appendix,  PccUpral  Decoction^ 
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I hey  may  be  ufed  in  fmaller  quantities  at  the  begin- 
ningofa  fever,  but  more  freely  afterwards,  in  order  to 
aflift  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe  by  promoting  the  dif- 
ferent excretions.  We  have  mentioned  a variety  of 
drinks,  that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to 
chule  thofe  which  are  moft  agreeable,  and  that  when 
tired  of  one,  he  may  have  recourfe  to  another. 

The  patient’s  diet  muft  be  very  fpare  and  light.  All 
forts  of  flefh  meats,  and  even  chicken  broths,  are  to  be 
avoided.  He  may  be  allowed  groat  gruel,  panada,  or 
light  bread  boiled  in  water;  to  which  may  be  added  a 
few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a little  fugar,  which 
will  render  it  more  palatable.  He  may  eat  roafted  ap- 
ples with  a little  fugar,  toafted  bread  with  jelly  of  cur- 
rants, boiled  prunes,  Sec. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  in  an 
hot  feafon,  to  have  frefh  air  frequently  let  into  his 
chamber.  This,  however,  muft  always  be  done  in  fuch 
a manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  catching  cold. 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient  with 
bed  clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making  him  fweat, 
or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  This  cuftom  has  many 
ill  effects.  It  increafes  the  heat  of  the  body,  fatigues 
the  patient,  and  retards,  inftead  of  promoting,  the 
perfpiration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  is  able  to  bear 
it,-  will  often  haye  a good  effett.  It  relieves  the  head, 
by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the  brain.  But 
this  pofture  ought  never  to  be  continued  too  long ; and 
if  the  patient  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  will  be  more  fafe 
to  let  him  lie,  onfy  railing  his  head  a little  with  pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon, 
or  vinegar  and  role  water,  with  a little  nitre  diftblv^d 
in  it,  will  greatky  refrefh  the  patient.  This  ought  to 
be  done  frequently,  efpecially  if  the  weather  is  hot. 

The  patient’s  mouth  fhould  be  often  walked  with  a 
mixture  of  water  and  honey,  to  which  a little  vinegar 
may  be  added,  or  with  a decottion  of  figs  in  barley- 
water.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  likewife  frequently  to 
be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  ; efpecially  if  the  head 
is  affe&ed. 
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The  patient  fhould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as  pof- 
fible.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that  difturb? 
the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much  light,  or  any  thing 
that  aftcCfs  the  fenfes,  ought  to  be  avoided.  His  attend- 
ants fhould  be  as  few  as  poilible,  and  they  ought  not  to 
be  too  often  changed.  His  inclinations  ought  rather 
to  be  foothed  than  contradicted  ; even  the  promife  of 
what  he  craves  will  often  fatisfy  him  as  much  as  its 
reality. 

MEDICINE. — In  this  and  all  other  fevers,  attended 
with  a hard,  full,  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  is  of  the  great- 
ell  importance.  This  operation  ought  always  to  be 
performed  as  foon  as  the  fyniptoms  of  an  inflammatory 
fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away, 
however,  mull  be  in  proportion  to  the  Arength  of  the 
patient  and  the  violence  of  thedifeafe.  If  after  the  firft 
bleeding  the  fever  fhould  rile,  and  the  pulfe  become 
more  frequent  and  hard,  there  will  be  a neceflity  for 
repeating  it  a fecond,  and  perhaps  a third,  or  even  a 
fourth  time,  which  may  be  done  at  the  diflance  of 
twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty  four  Lours  from  each  ci- 
ther, as  the  fymptoms  require.  If  the  pulfe  continue 
loft,  and  the  patient  is  tolerably  e.,fy  after  the  firfi; 
bleeding,  it  ought  not  to  be  repeated'. 

if  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or  fifty 
drops  of  tiie  dulcified  or  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  may  be 
made  into  a draught,  with  an  ounce  of  rofc  water,  two 
ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Ample 
fiyrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf  fugar.  This  draught  may  be 
given  to  the  patient  every  three  or  four  hours  while 
the  fever  is  violent ; afterwards  once  in  five  or  fix 
hours  will  be  fufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  afflicted  with  reaching,  or  an  incli- 
nation to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  alfift  Nature’s  at- 
tempts, by  giving  him  weak  camomile  tea,  or  luke- 
warm water  to  drink. 

If  the  body  is  bound,  a clyfler  of' milk  and  water, 
with  a little  fait,  and  a fpoonful  of  fweet  oil  or  frefh 
butter  in  it,  ought  daily  to  be  adminiftered.  Should  this 
not  have  the  defired  effeCt,  a tea  fpoonfui  of  magnefia 

U a 
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alba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently  put  into 
his  drink.  He  may  likewife  eat  tamarinds,  boiled  prunes, 
roafted  apples,  and  the  like. 

- If  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
pulfe  becomes  more  foft,  the  tongue  moifter,  and  the 
urine  begins  to  let  fall  a reddifh  fediment,  there  is  rea- 
son to  expert  a favourable  ifTiie  to  the  difeafe.  But  if, 
inflead  of'  thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient’s  fpirits  grow 
languid,  his  pulfe  finks,  and  his  breathing  becomes  dif- 
ficult ; with  a ftupor,  trembling  of  the  nerves,  ftarting 
of  the  tendons,  See.  there  is  realon  to  fear  that  the  con- 
fequences  will  be  fatal.  In  this  cafe  bliftering  plaflers 
muft  be  applied  to  the  head,  ancles,  infide  of  the  legs 
or  thighs,  as  there  may  be  occafion  ; poultices  of  wheat- 
bread,  muftard,  and  vinegar,  may  likewife  be  applied 
to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  the  patient  mulf  be  fupport- 
cd  with  cordials,  as  urong  wine  whey,  negus,  fago gruel, 
with  wine  in  it,  and Tuch  like. 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  neceffary  during  the 
fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to  recover. 
By  neglectiug  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall  into  other  dif- 
cafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for  life.  Though  the 
body  is  weak  after  a fever,  yet  the  diet  for  fome  time 
ought  to  be  rather  light  than  of  too  nourifhing  a nature. 
Too  much  food,  drink,  exercife,  company,  See.  are 
carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  mind  ought  likewife  to 
be  kept  eafy,  and  the  patient  fhould  not  attempt  to  pur- 
fue  ftudy,  or  any  bufinefsthat  requires  inUnfe  thinking. 

If  the  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  patient  is  feiz,ed  at 
times  withfeverifh  heats,  an  infuiion  of  Peruvian  bark 
in  cold  water  will  be  of  ufe.  It  will  flrengthen  the  fto- 
znach,  and  help  to  fubdue  the  remains  of  the  fever. 

When  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  pretty  wellrecovered, 
he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative.  An  ounce  of 
tamarinds  and  a dram  of  fenna  may  be  boiled  for  a few 
minutes  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  water,  and  on  ounce  of 
manna  diffolved  in  the  deco&ion ; afterwards  it  may  be 
(trained,  and  a tea  cupful  drank  every  hour  till  it  ope- 
rates. This  dofe  may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five 
or  fix  days  intervening  betwixt  each  dofe. 
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Thole  who  follow  laborious  employments  ouglft  not 
.to  return  too  foon  to  their  labour,  after  a fever,  but 
fhould  keep  cafy  till  their  dvength  and  Spirits  are  fuf- 
ficiently  recruited. 

The  mod  dangerous  thing  on  recovering  from  a fever, 
is  the  indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  which  the 
patient  is  too  apt  to  exceed.  The  appetite  is  then  un- 
ufually  voracious,  and  requires  the  greated  fdf  com- 
mand ; elfe  a relapfe  is  mod  likely  to  enfue,  as  well  as 
other  dill  worfe  conlequences,  fuch  as  boils,  ulcers,  and 
fettled  fwellings  of  the  limbs.  The  diet  ought  to  be 
light,  principally  of  vegetables,  not  without,  however, 
the  total  excludon  of  animal  food  of  eafy  digedion. 

On  the  fird  appearance  of  fever,  it  is  neceflary  to 
obtain  the  bed  medical  advice.  Many  fall  victims  to 
their  obdinacy  in  perdding  to  druggie  againd  it,  with- 
out even  taking  to  their  bed,  which  would  in  many 
cafes  dop  an  incipient  fever ; whereas,  the  druggling 
to  keep  on  their  legs,  inevitably  increafes  its  force. 
Others,  in  the  did  fymptom,  employ  hot  and  volatile 
fudorifics,  fmothering  themfelves  up  in  bed,  under  a 
load  of  clothes,  in  a chamber  where  the  air  is  excluded, 
in  order  to  excite  fweats.  By  thefe  means  the  fever 
mud  certainly  increafe,  whereby  fweating  as  well  as 
every  other  evacuation,  will  be  prevented.  Diluting 
liquors,  while  they  quench  the  patient’s  third,  and 
abate  his  pains,  are  the  belt  means  of  promoting  perf- 
piration. 

Fevers  are  in  themfelves  too  fatal : they  require  not 
to  have  their  effects  increafed  by  the  abfurd  manage- 
ment of  the  unhappy  fufferer$. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  THE  PLEURISY. 

THE  truepleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that  mem- 
brane called  the  pleura,  which  lines  the  indde  of 
the  bread.  It  is  didinguiflied  into  the  moidand  dry.  In 
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the  former,  the  patient  fpits  freely,  in  the  latter,  little 
or  none  at  all.  There  is  likewife  a fpeeies  of  this  dif- 
eale,  which  is  called  the Jpurious  or  bastard  pleurify , in 
which  the  pain  is  more  external,  and  chiefly  afFefts  the 
mufcles  between  the  ribs.  The  pleurily  prevails  among 
labouring  people,  efpecially  fuch  as  work  without  doors, 
and  are  of  afanguinc  conftitution.  It  is  molt  frequent 
In  the  fpring  leafon. 

CAUSE fThe  pleurify  may  be  occafioned  by 
whatever  obftruris  the  perforation,  as  cold  notheriy 
winds,  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is  hot ; 
keeping  without  doors  on  the  damp  ground  ; wet  clothes, 
plunging  the  body  into  cold  water,  or  expofing  it  to  the 
cold  air  when  covered  with  fweat, Arc.  It  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  drinking  ftrong  liquors  ; by  the  ftop- 
page  of  ufual  evacution  ; as  old  ulcers,  ilfues,  fweating 
of  the  feet  or  hands,  Sc c.  the  fudden  ftriking  in  of  any 
eruption,  as  the  itch,  the  mealies,  or  the  fmall-pox. 
Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  bleed  at  a certain 
feafon  of  the  year,  are  apt,  if  they  neglett  it,  to  befeized 
with  a pleurily.  Keeping  the  body  too  warm  by  means 
of  fire,  clothes,  Arc,  renders  it  more  liable  to  this  difeafe. 
A pleurify  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  violent  exer- 
cife,  as  running,  w refiling,  leaping,  or  by  fupporting 
great  weight,  blows  on  the  breaft,  See.  A bad  confor- 
mation of  the  body  renders  perfons  more  liable  to  this 
difeafe,  as  a narrow  cheft,  a ftraitnefs  of  the  arteries  of 
the  pleura,  Arc. 

SYMPTOMS. — This,  like  moll  other  fevers,  gene- 
rally begins  with  chillincls  and  {hivering,  wiijch  are 
followed  by  heat,  thirft,  and  reftleftnefs.  To  thefe  fuc- 
ceed  a violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the  fides  among 
the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends  towards  the  back 
bone,  fometimes  towards  the  forepart  of  the  breaft,  and 
at  other  times  towards  the  Ihoulder  blades.  The  pain 
is  generally  moft  violent  when  the  patient  draws  in  his 
breath. ' 

The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  commonly  quick  and  hard, 
the  urine  high  coloured,  and  if  blood  be  let,  it  is  cover- 
ed with  a tough  cruft,  or  buffy  coat.  The  patient’s 
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I pMe  is  at  firft  thin,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  gr offer, 
nd  is  often  ftreaked  with  blood. 

REGIMEN. Nature  generally  endeavours  to 

arry  off  this  difeafe  by  a critical  difchargc  of  blood 
rom  fomepart  of  the  body,  by  expectoration,  fweat, 
oofc  ftools,  thick  urine,  or  the  like.  We  ought  there- 
ore  to  fecond  her  intentions  by  leffening  the  force  of 
lie  circulation,  relaxing  the  veffels,  diluting  the  hu- 
mours, and  promoting  expectoration. 

For  thefe  purpofes,  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  difeafe, 

- ►light  to  be  cool,  (lender,  and  diluting.  The  patient 
nift  avoid  ail  food  that  is  vifcid,  hard  of  digeftion,  or 
hat  affords  much  nourifhment;  as  flefh,  butter,  cheefe 
®gs,- milk,  and  alfo  every  thing  that  is  of  a’ heating 
i at ure.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  or  an  infufion  of 
edloral  and  balfamic  vegetables  *. 

Barley-water,  with  a little  honey  or  jelly  ofcurrants 
lixed  with  it,  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this 
ifeafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  pearl-barley 
1 three  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  two,  which  muft 
1 forwards  be  ftrained.  The  decottion  of  figs,  raifins 
parley,  &c.  recommended  in  the  preceding  difeafe  is 
ere  likewil'e  very  p-opcr.  Thefe  and  other  diluting 
quors  are  not  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities  at  a time& 

1 Jt  the  patient  ought  to  keep  continually  flipping  them’ 

' ’ as  10  tender  his  mouth  and  throat  always  moift  All 
l ;s^  food  and  drink  fliould  be  taken  a little  warm. 

The  patient  fliould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  every 
ay  eafy  as  d netted  under  the  foregoing  difeafe.  His 
et  and  hands  ought  daily  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm 
ater  , and  he  may  lometimes  fit  up  in  bed  fora  fhort 
' -ace  in  order  to  relieve  his  head. 

MEDICINE.— —Almoft  every  perfon  knows  when 
f fever  B attended  with  a violent  pain  in  the  fide" 
id  a quick  hard  pulfe,  that  bleeding  js  ncceffarv’ 
►'hen  thefe  fymptoms  come  on,  the  fooner  this  opera' 

thC  better.;,  and  the  quantity  at  fi.ft 
1 Le  Pretty  lar8e-  provided  the  patient  be  able  to 

• See  Appendix,  Pectoral  infusion. 
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bear  it.  A large  quantity  of  blood  let  at  once,  in  the 
beginning  of  a pieurify,  has  a much  better  effect  than  re- 
peated  fmall  bleedings.  A man  may  lofe  twelve  or  four- 
teen ouncesof  blood  as  foon  as  it  is  certainly  known  that 
he  is  feiz.ed  with  a pleurify.  For  a younger  perfon,  or 
one  of  a delicate  confutation,  the  quantity  muff  be  Ids. 

If  after  the  firff  bleeding,  the  flitch  with  the  other 
violent  fymptoms,  fhoul'd  flill  continue,  it  will  be  ne- 
eeffary,  at  the  diflance  of  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  to 
let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more.  If  the  fymptoms  do  not 
then  abate,  and  the  blood  fliews  a ftrong  buffy  coal,  a 
third  or  even  a fourth  bleeding  may  be  requifite.  If  the 
pain  of  the  fide  abate,  the  pulfe  become  fofter,  or  the 
patient  begin  to  fpit  freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be 
repeated.  This  operation  is  feldom  neceffary  after  the 
third  or  fourth  day  of  the  fever,  and  ought  not  then  to 
be  performed,  unlefs  in  the  moft  urgent  circumflances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  without 
bleeding.  There  are  likewife  many  things  that  may 
be  done  to  eafe  the  pain  of  the  fide  without  this  ope- 
ration, as  fomenting,  buffering,  &c.  Fomentations 
may  be  made  - by  boiling  a handful  of  flowers  of  .elder, 
camomile,  and  common  mallows,  or  any  other  foft  ve- 
getables in  a proper  quantity  of  water.  The  herbs  may 
be  either  put  into  a flannel  bag,  and  applied  warm  to  the 
fide,  or  flannels  may  be  dipped  in  the  decodtion,  aftci  - 
wards  wrung  out,  and  applied  to  thepart  affected  with 
as  much  warmth  as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear.  As  the 
clothes  grow  cool,  they  muff  be  changed,  and  great 
care  taken  that  the  patient  do  not  catch  cold.  A blad- 
der may  be  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  and  may 
be  applied  to  the  fide,  if  the  above  method  of  fomenting 
be  found  inconvenient.  Fomentations  not  only  eafe 
the  pain,  but  relax  the  vefTels,  and  prevent  the  flagna- 
tion  of  the  blood  and  other  humours.  The  fide  may 
likewife  be  frequently  rubbed  with  a little  of  the  vola- 
tile liniment  *.  , . 

Topical  bleeding  has  often  a very  good  eftedt  in  this 

£ See  Appendix,  Volatile  liniment , 
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difeafe.  It  may  either  be  performed  by  applying  a 
number  of  leeches  to  the  part  affe&ed,  or  by  cupping, 
which  is  both  a more  certain  and  expeditious  method 

than  the  other. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewile  be  applied  to 
the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage.  I have  often  feen 
great  benefit  from  young  cabbage  leaves  applied  warm 
to  the  fiir.e  in  a pleurify.  Yhefe  not  only  relax  the  parts, 
but  like  wife  draw  off  a little  moiftnre,  and  may  prevent 
the  neceffity  of  buffering  platters;  which,  however, 
when  other  things  fail,  muff  be  applied. 

If  the  It  itch  continue  after  repeated  bleedings  fo- 
mentation, See.  a buffering  plafter  muff  be  applied  over 
the  part  afte&ed,  and  luffered  to  remain  for  two  days. 
This  not  only  procures  a difeharge  from  the  fide,  but 
takes  off  the  Ipafrn,  and  by  that  means  affifts  in  remov- 
ing the  c'aufe  of  the  difeafe.  To  prevent  a ftrangury 
when  the  buffering  plafter  is  on,  the  patient  may  drink 
freely  of  the  Arabic  emulfion  *. 

If  the  patient  is  coftive,  a clyfter  of  thin  water  gruel, 
or  barley  water,  in  which  a handful  of  mallows,  or 
anv  other  emollient  vegetable,  has  been  boiled,  may  be 
daily  adminiftcred.  This  will  not  only  empty  the  bow- 
els/but have  the  effe£t  of  a warm  fomentation  applied 
to  the  inferior  viicera,  which  will  help  to  make  a de- 
rivation from  the  breaft. 

The  expectoration  may  be  promoted  by  fharp,  oily, 
and  mucilaginous  medicines.  For  this  purpofe,an  ounce 
of  the  oxymel,  or  the.  vinegar  of  fquills,  may  be  added 
to  fix  ounces  of  the  peCtoral  decoCtion,  and  two  table- 
fpoonfute  of  it  taken  every  two  hours, 

Should  the  fquill  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  the  oily 
emulfion  may  be  adminifteredf ; or,  in  place  of  it,  two 
ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  oil  of  olives,  and 
two  ounces  of  thefyrupof  violets,  may  be  mixed  with 
as  much  fugar  candy  powdered  as  will  make  an  elec- 
tuary of  the  conliftence  of  honey.  The  patient  may 

* See  Appendix,  Arabic  Emulsion. 

•f  See  Appendix,  Oth/  Emulsion. 
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take  a tea  fpoonful  of  this  frequently,  when  the  cough 
is  troublefome  Should  oily  medicines  prove  naufeons, 
which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  two  table  fpoonfulsof  the 
folution  of  gum  ammoniac  in  barley  water  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a day  *. 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burning 
heat  upon  his  (kin,  and  paffes  very  little  water,  fome 
fmall  dofes  of  purified  nitre  and  camphire  will  be  of 
ufe.  Two  drams  of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with 
five  or  fix  grains  of  the  latter  in  a mortar,  and  the  whole 
divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  five 
or  fix  hours,  in  a a little  of  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink. 

We  Ihall  only  mention  one  medicine  more,  which 
(ome  reckon  almoft  a fpecific  in  the  pleurify,  viz,,  the 
deco&ion  of  the  feneka  rattle  fnake  root  f.  After  bleed- 
ing and  other  evacuations  have  been  premifed,  the  pa- 
tient may  take  two,  three,  or  four  table  fpoonfuls  of 
this  deco&ion,  according  as  his  flomach  will  bear  it, 
three  or  four  times  a day.  If  it  (hould  occafion  vomit- 
ing, two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon  water  may 
be  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  deco&ion  here  directed  , 
or  it  may  be  taken  in  finaller  dofes.  As  this  medicine 
promotes  perfpiration  and  urine,  and  likewife  keeps  the 
body  eafy,  it  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  a pleurify,  or 
or  any  other  inflammation  of  the  bread:. 

No  one  will  imagine  that  thefe  medicines  are  all  to 
be  ufed  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  mentioned  differ- 
ent things,  on  purpofe  tfiat  people  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  chufe  ; and  likewife,  that  when  one  cannot  be 
obtained,  they  may  make  ufe  of  another.  Different  me- 
dicines are  no  doubt  necefiary  in  the  different  periods  of 
a diforder ; and  where  one  fails  of  fuccefg,  or  difagree§ 
with  the  patient,  it  will  be  proper  to  try  another. 

What  is  called  the  crifis,  or  height  of  the  fever,  is 
fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymptoms,  as 
difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe,  convulfive 
motions,  See.  Thefe  are  apt  to  frighten  the  attend- 

* See  Appendix,  Solution  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 
t See  Appendix,  Decoction  qf  Sencka  Root. 
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ants  and  induce  them  to  do  improper  things,  as  bleeding 
the  patient,  giving  him  drong  dimulating  medicines, 
m*  the  like.  But  they  are  only  the  druggies  of  Nature 
to  overcome  the  difeafe,  in  which  die  ought  to  be  af- 
ililted  by  plenty  of  diluting  drink,  which  is  then  pecu- 
liarly neceflary.  If  the  patient’s  drength,  however,  be 
much  exhaufted  by  the  difeafe,- it  will  be  neceflary  at 
this  time  to  fuppport  him  with  frequent  fmall  draughts 

of  wine  whey,  negus,  or  the  like.  . 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be  proper, 
after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufficien*  drength,  to 
p-lve  him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofe  directed  towards 
the  end  of  an  acute  continual  fever.  He  ought  like- 
wife  to  ufe  a light  diet  of  eafy  digedion,  and  his  drink 
fhould  be  butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  things  of  a 
cleanfing  nature. 


Of  the  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

That  fpecies  of  pleurify  which  is  called  the  bastard 
or  Jpurious,  generally  goes  off  by  keeping- warm  for  a 
few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and  ob- 
ferving  a cooling  regimen. 

It  is  "known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulle,  and  a dif- 
ficult) of  lying  on  the  affefted  fide  ; which  lad  does  not 
always  happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
this  difeafe  proves obdinate,  and  requires  bleeding,  with 
cupping,  and  fcarifications  of  the  part  affected.  Thele, 
together  with  the  ufe  of  nitrous  and  other  cooling  me- 
dicines, feldom  fail  to  affect  a cure.  The  application 
Of  buffers  in  this  difeafe,  has  often  proved  fatal. 


Of  the  PARAPHRENITIS. 


The  paraphenitis , or  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm, 
is  fo  nearly  connected  with  the  pleurify,  and  refembles 
it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treatment,  that,  it  is  fcarce* 
ly  neceflary  to  confider  it  as  a feparate  difeafe.' 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an  ex* 
treme  pain  in  the  part  affe&ed,  which  is  generally  aug- 
mented by  coughing,  fneeiing,  drawing  in  the  breath, 
taking  food,  going  to  dool,  making  water,  <fcc.  Hence 
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the  patient  breathes  quick,  and  ih  aw s in  his  bowels  to 
prevent  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  •,  is  rcftleTs,  anx- 
ious, has  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  often  a dilirium. 
A convulfive  laugh,  or  rather  a kind  of  involuntary 
grin,  is  no  uncommon  fymptom  of  this  d'rfcafe. 

Every  method  mud  be  taken  to  prevent  a i’uppnra- 
tion,  as  it  is  impoflible  to  fave  the  patient’s  life  when 
this  happens.  Fhe  regimen  and  medicine  are  in  all 
refpects  the  fame  as ‘in  the  pleurify,  We  fnall  only  add, 
that  in  this  difeafe,  emmollient  clyders  are  peculiarly 
ttfeful,  as  they,  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that  means 
make  a derivation  from  tl  e part  affe^ed. 

— r 1 " ' . 

CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  A PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  LUNGS. 

AS  this  difeafe  afFects  an  organ  which  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  life,  it  mud  always  be  attended  with 
danger.  Perfons  who  abound  with  thick  blood,  whole 
fibi  es  are  tenfe  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofs  aliment, 
and  drink  drong  vifeid  liquors,  are  mod  liable  to  a 
peripneumony.  It  it  is  generally  fatal  to  thofe  who  have 
a flat  bread,  or  narrow  ched,  and  to  fuch  as,  are  afflict- 
ed with  an  aflhma,  efpecially  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Sometimes  the  inflammation  readies  to  one  lobe  of  the 
lungs  only,  at  other  times  the  whole  ofthe  organ  is 
affe£ted ; in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  can  hardly  fail  to 
prove  fatal. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a‘ vifeid  pituitous 
matter  obftructing  the  vedels  of  the  lungs,  it  is  called 
fpurious  or  badard  peripneumony.  When  it  arifes  from 
a thin  acrid  deduction  on  the  lungs,  it  is  denominated 
a catarrhal  peripneumony,  See. 

CAUSES — An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  fome- 
times  a primary  difeafe,  and  lometimes  it  is.  the  confe* 
quence  of  other  difeafes,  as  a quinfey,  a pleurify,  &c. 
It  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  pleurily,  vii.  an 
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oblVruCted  perfpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes,  &c.  or 
:rom  an  increafed  circulation  of  the  blood  by  violent 
•xercife,  the  ufe  of  fpiceries,  ardent  fpirits,  and  fuch 
ike.  The  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are  often  com- 
} plicated  ; in  which  caie  the  difeale  is  called  a pleuro- 
peripneumony. 

SYMPTOMS. Moft  of  the  fymptoms  of  a pleu- 

~ify  like  vile  attend  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ; only 
on  the  latter  the  pulfe  is  more  foft,  and  the  pain  lets 
irttcute  ; but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  oppreffion 
of  the  bread,  are  generally  greater. 

REGIMEN. As  the  regimen  and  medicine  are 

.0  all  refpeCts  the  fame  in  the  true  peripneumony  as  in 
r.'he  pleurify,  wefliall  not  here  repeat  them,  but  refer  the 
reader  to  the  treatment  of  thatdifeafe.  It  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  improper  tp  add,  that  the  aliment  ought  to  be 
; nore  tender  and  thin  in  this  than  in  any  other  inflanima* 
uory  difeafe.  The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  aflerts,  that 
c.ven  common  whey  is  fufficient  to  fupport  the  patient, 
rind  that  decoctions  of  barley,  and  infufions  of  fennel 
oots  in  warm  water  with  milk,  are  the  moft  proper  both 
; ror  drink  and  nourifhment.  He  likewife  recommends  the 
! learn  of  warm  water  taken  by  the  breath,  which  ferves 
; is  a kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and  helps  to  attenuate 
t he  impacted  humours.  If  the  patient  has  loofe  flools, 
1 mt  is  not  weakened  by  them,  they  are  not  to  be  Hopped, 
1 3U t rather  promoted  by  the  ule  of  emollient  clyfters. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fpurious  or 
i Daftard  peripneumony  is  occafioned  by  a vifcid  pituitous 
i matter  obftruCting  the  velfels  of  the  lungs.  It  common- 
I iy  attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic,  in  winter 
I ind  wet  feafons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by  turns 
las  a fmall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a fenfe  of  weight  upon  his 
oreaft,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  fometime  complains 
>f  a pain  and  giddinefs  of  his  head.  His  urine  is  ufually 
poale,  and  his  colour  very  little  changed. 

The  diet,  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneumony 
Ttuft  be  very  (lender,  as  weak  broths,  (harpened  with 
:he  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink 
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may  he  thin  water  gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  or  at 
decocftion  of  the  roots  of  fennel,  liquorice,  and  quick 
grafs.  An  ounce  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  boiled  in  three 
Englifh  pints  of  water  to  a quart,  and  iharpened  with 
a little  currant  jelly  or  the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  this  difeafe;  but  if  the  patient’s  fpittle  be 
pretty  thick,  or  well  concotted-,  neither  of  them  arene* 
cefiary.  It  will  be  fufheient  to  allift  the  expectoration 
by  fonie  of  the  fharp  medicines  recommended  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  pleurify,  as  the  iblution  of  gum  ammo- 
niac with  oxymel  of  lquills,  See.  Bliftering  plafters  have 
generally  a good  effed,  and  ought  to  be  applied  pretty 
early. 

If  the  patient  do  not  fpit,  he  mnft  be  bled,  accord- 
ing as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  have  a gentle  purge 
adminiftered.  Afterwards  his  body  may  be  kept  open 
by  clyfters,  and  the  expectoration  promoted,  by  taking 
every  four  hours  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the  folution 
mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  bread  does  not  yield  to 
bleeding,  bliftering,  and  other  evacuations,  it  commonly 
ends  in  a fuppuration,  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  where  it  is  lituated.  When  this 
happens  in  the  pleura,  it  fometimes  breaks  outwardly, 
and  the  matter  is  difeharged  by  the  wound. 

When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fubftance 
or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  difeharged  by 
expectoration  ; but  if  the  matter  floats  in  the  cavity  of 
the  bread,  between  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  it  can 
only  be  difeharged  by  anincifion  made  betwixt  the  ribs. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  do  not  return  after  the  in- 
flammation is  to  all  appearance  removed  ; if  his  pulfe 
continue  quick  though  foft,  his  breathing  difficult  and 
opprefled  ; if  he  have  cold  fhiverings  at  times,  his 
cheeks  flufhed,  his  lips  dry;  and  if  he -complain  of 
third:,  and  want  of  appetite,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a 
fuppuration,  and  that  a phthifis  or  confumption  of  the 
lungs  will  enfue.  We  ffiall  therefore,  next  proceed  to 
confider  the  proper  treatment  of  that  dileafe. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 

\ CONSUMPTION  Is  a wafting  or  decay  of  the 
whole  body,  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  concre- 
ion  of  the  lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous  atrophy,  or 
achexy. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  in  his  time  confump- 
ions  made  up  above  one  tenth  part  of  the  bills  of^mor- 
ilirv  in  and  about  London.  There  is  rcafon  to  believe 
hey  have  rather  increafed  fmce  ; and  we  know  from 
xperience,  that  they  are  not  lefs  fatal  in  fome  other 
owns  of  England  than  in  London. 

Young  perfons,  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  thirty, 
f a (lender  make,  long  neck,  high  fhoulders,  and  flat 
ureafls,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Confumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in  any 
other  part  of,  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the  great  ufe 
I’d  animal  food  and  malt  liquors,  the  general  application 
o fedentary  employments,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
>it  coal  which  is  there  burnt  ; to  which  we  may  add, 
he  perpetual  changes  in  the  atmofphere,  or  variable- 
oefs  of  the  weather. 

CAUSES.  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  an 
. inflammation  of  the  bread:  often  ends  in  an  impofthume; 
onlequently  whatever  difpofes  people  to  this  difeafe, 
rnuft  likewife  be  conlidered  as  a caufe  of  confumption. 

Other  dileales,  by  vitiating  the  habit,  may  likewife 
Mccaiion  confumptions  ; as  the  feurvy,  the  fcrophula, 

r )r  s evil  the  venereal  difeafe,  the  afthma,  fmalh 
)ox,  meafles,  See. 

As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  we  /hall  endeavour 
he  more  particularly  to  point  out  its  caufcs,  in  order 
hat  people  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  it.  Thefe  are  : 

. Confined  or  unwholefome  air;  when  this  fluid 
s impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  it 

3X3*  hT^J° the  kin^  and  <£ 

odes  the  tender  veffels  of  that  neceffary  organ. 
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Violent  paffions,  exertions,  or  afFe&ions  of  the 

mind  ; as  grief,  difappointment,  anxiety,  or  clofe  appli- 
cation to  the  fludy  of  abtrufe  arts  or  fciences. 

Great  evacuations  ; as  fweating,  diarrhoeas,  dia- 
betes, exceffive  venery,  the  fiuor  albus,  an  over  dif- 
charge  of  the  menflrual  flux,  giving  fuck  too  long,  Sec.  ; 

The  fudden  floppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations  ; 

as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  feet,  bleeding  at  - 
the  nofe,  the  menfes,  iffiues,  ulcers,  or  eruptions  of  any 
kind. 

Injuries  done  to  the  lungs,  calculi,  See.  I lately 

faw  the  fymptoms  of  a phthilis  occalioned  by  a fmall 
bone  {licking  in  the  broncha.  It  was  afterwards  vomited 
along  with  a confiderable  quantity  of  purulent  matter, 
and  the  patient,  by  a proper  regimen,  and  the  ufe  of 
Peruvian  bark,  recovered. 

Making  a fudden  tranfition  from  a hot  to  a very 

cold  climate,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever  greatly 
leffens  the  perforation. 

Frequent  and  exceffive  debaucheries.  I. ate 

watching  and  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  which  generally 
go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  deflroy  the  lungs.  Hence 
the  bon  companion  generally  falls  a facrifice  to  this  dif_ 

eafe. 

• Infe&ion.  Confumptions  are  likewife  caught  by 

{leeping  with  the  difeafed  ; for  which  reafon  this  ffiould 
be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  Tick,  and  mull  hurt  thofe  in  health. 

Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers  who  fit 

much,  and  are  conflantly  leaning  forward,  or  preffing 
upon  the  ftomach  and  breaft,  as  cutlers,  taylors,  ffioe- 
makers,  feamflreffes,  See.  often  die  of  confumptions. 
They  likewife  prove  fatal  to  fingers,  and  all  who  have 
occafion  to  make  frequent  and  violent  exertions  of  the 
lungs. 

Cold.  More  confuuiptive  patients  date  the  be- 
ginning of  their  diforders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds, 
night  air,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  after  the  body- 
had  been  heated,  than  from  all  other  eaufes. 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat  and 
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iirutne  t He  blood,  arc  lixewife  frequently  tlm^caufe  of 
ojiilimptions. 

We  (hall  only  add,  that  this  difcnfe  is  often  owing 
o an  hereditary  taint  or  a fcrbpliulous  hab.t,  in  which 

afe  it  is  generally  incurable. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  difeafe  generally  begins  with 
dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  tome  mbnthsr 
•f  a^lifpohtion  to  vomit  af  er  eating  be^ excited  by  it, 
here  is  hill  greater  reafon  to  fear  an  approaching  con-' 
imiption.  The  patient  complains  of  a more  than  ufual 
icgrec  ot  heat,  a pain  and  oppreilion  of  the  bieaft,  ef- 

orally  after  motion  , his  Ipittie  is  of  a ialtifh  taffc, 
mcl  fo  me  times  mixed  with  btood  , lie  is  apt  ro  be  fad, 
’:is  appetite  is  bad,  and  his  thirff  is  gi cat.  Tneie  is 
generally  a quick,  foft,  fmall  pulfe,'  though  fometimes 
be  pulfe  is  pretty  full,  and  rather  hard,  Tltefe  are 
he  common  fymptoms  of  a beginning  confumption.  ' 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a greenilh> 
.vhite,  or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated  by  the 
ie£Uc  fever  and  colliquative  fweats,  which  mutually 
aicceed  one  another,  viz,  the  one  towards  night,  and 
•he  other  in  the  morning;  a loo  fends,  and  an  exeef- 
Pive  difeharge  of  urine,  are  troublefome  fymptoms  at 
his  time,  and  greatly  weaken  the  patient.  Thereds  a 
turning  heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  face 
generally  flu  flics  after  eating  j the  fi  tigers  become -re- 
markably fmall,  the  nails  are  bent  inwards,  and  the 
■•lairs  full  off. 

At  la  ft  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total 
ols  of  ftrength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  difficulty 
,f  fw allowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
hew  the  immediate  approach  of  death,  which,  how- 
ever, the  patient  feldom  believes  to  be  fo  near.  Such 
s the  ufual  progrefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which,  "if 
■ lot  early  cneckod,  commonly  lets  all  medicine  at  cie- 
riance. 

REGIMEN. — On  the  firfl  appearance  of  a confump- 
; io n , if  the  patient  live  in  a large  town,  or  any  place 
where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  immediately  to  quit 
it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a fituation  in  the  country, 
where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  he  mud  not  ye- 
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main  ina&ivr,  but  take  every  day  as  much  excrcife  as 
he  can  bear. 

The  beft  method  of  taking:  excrcife  is  to  ride  on 
horfeback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of  motion, 
without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this  kind 
of  exercife,  muff  make  ufe  of  a carriage.  A long  jour- 
ney, as  it  amufes  the  mind  by  a continual  change  of 
objects,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the  fame  ground 
over  and  over.  Care,  however,  mud  be  taken  to  avoid 
catching  cold  from  wot  clothes,  damp  beds,  or  the 
hke.  The  patient  ought  always  to  finifh  his  ride  in  the 
morning,  or  at  lc^ft  before  dinner  ; otherwise  it  will 

oftener  do  harm  than  good. 

It  is  pity  thofe  who  attend  the  fick  feldom  recom- 
mend riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is  either 
unable  to  bear  it,  or  the  malady  has  become  incurable, 
Patients  are  likewife  apt  to  trifle  with  every  thing  that 
is  jn  their  own  power.  They  cannot  fee  how  one  of  J 
the  common  actions  of  life  Ihould  prove  a remedy  ip 
an  obftinate  difeafe,  and  therefore  they  rejeft  it,  while 
they  greedily  hunt  after  relief  from  medicine,  merely 
becaufe  they  do  not  underftand  it. 

Thofe  who  have  ftrength  and  courage  to  undertake 
a pretty  long  voyage,  may  expect  great  advantage 
from  it.  This,  to  my  knowledge,  has  frequently  cured  I 
a confumption  after  the  patient  was,  to  all  appearance, 
far  advanced  in  that  difeafe,  and  where  medicine  had 
proved  ineffe&ual.  Hence  it  is  rcafonable  to  conclude, 
that  if  a voyage  were  undertaken  in  due  time,  it 

would  feldom  fail  to  perform  a cure  f. 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as 
much  frefh  provilions  along  with  diem  as  will  ferve 
for  the  whole  time  they  are  at  lea; — as  milk  is  not 
eafil'y  obtained  in  this  fituation,  they  ought  to  live 


* Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  benefit  which  would 
arise  from  sailing.  The  one  is,  that  physicians  selaora  order  it  tiU 
the  disease  is  too  far  advanced  ; and  the  other  is,  that  they  st  , 

cure  a consumption. 
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upon  fruits,  and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  yotmg 
inimals  which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  s icarc 
!y  nccelfary  to  add,  that  fuch  voyages 
dertaken,  if  poffible,  in  the  mddeft  feafon,  and  that 
4iev  ought  to  be  towards  a warmer  climate  f. 

‘ Thole  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage  may 
travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the  fouth  ol 
France,  Spam,  or  Portugal:  and  it  they  find  the  atr 
of  thele  countries  agree  with  them,  they  Ihould  con  t 
nue  there  at  leaft  till  their  health  be  confirmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exerctfe,  we  would  recoin- 
mend  a due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient  firould  eat 
nothing  that  is  either  heating  or  hard  of  digeition, , a 
his  drink  mull  be  of  a foft  and  cooling  nature.  All  the 
diet  ought  to  be  calculated  to  leffen  the  acrimony  ot 
the  humours,  and  to  nourifh  and  iupport  the  patient. 
For  this  purpofe  he  muft  keep  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of  ve- 
getables and  milk.  Milk  alone  is  of  more  value  in  this 
Sifeafe  than  the  whole  materia  medica. 

Aires’  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to  any 
other,  but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained  ; befides,  it  is 
generally  taken  in  a very  fmall  quantity  ; whereas,  to 
produce  any  effete,  it  ought  to  make  a confiderable 
nart  of  the  patient’s  diet.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expefte 
that  a gill  or  two  of  niTes1  milk,  drank  in  the  (pace  of 
twenty -four  hours  Ihould  be  able  to  produce  any  con- 
liderable  change  in  the  humours  of  an  adult ; and  when 
people  do  not  perceive  its  efte&s  foon,  they  lofe  hope, 
and  fo  leave  it  off.  Hence  it  happens,  that  this  medi- 
cine, however  valuable,  very  feldom  performs  a cure, 
The  reafon  is  obvious  ; it  is  commonly  ufed  too  late, 
is  taken  in  too  fmall  quantities,  and  is  not  duly  perfift- 

I have  known  very  extraordinary  effeffs  from  afles 
milk  in  obftinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a cdhfump- 
tion  of  the  lungs,  and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed  at  this 
period^  that  it  would  feldoni  fail  \ but  if  it  be  delayed 

I 

t Though  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  oftc  instance  of  a ge- 
nuine consumption  of  the  lungs  cured  By  medicine,  yet  1 hare  known 
a West  India  vosage  work  wonders  in  that  disorder.  v 
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till  an  nicer  is  formed,  which  is' generally  the  cafe,  how 
can  it  be  expefted  to  fucceed  ? 

Abes’  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  poflible,  in  its  na- 
tural warmth,^  and  by  a grown  perfon  in  the  quantity 
of  halt  an  Englifn  pint  at  a time.  Ihftead  of  taking  this 
quantity  night  and  morning  only,  the  patient  ought  to 
take  it  four  times,  or  at  leaf!  thrice  a day,  and  to  eat 
a little  light  bread  along  with  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  a kind 
of  meal. 

If  the  milk  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  mixed 
with  old  conferve  of  roles.  When  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  powder  of  crabs’  claws  may  be  ufed  in  its 
Head.  Abes’  milk  is  ufually  ordered  to  be  drank  warm, 
in  bed  ; but  as  it  generally  throws  the  patient  In  a 
fweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would  perhaps  be  bet' 
ter  to  give  it  after  he  rifes. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes  have 
been  performed  by  women’s  milk.  Could  this  be  ob- 
tained in  {’efficient  quantity,  we  would  recommend  it 
in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if  the  patient 
t can  fuck  it  from  the  bread;,  than  to  drink  it  after  wards: 
I knew  a man  wl  o was  reduced  to  fueh  a degree  of 
weakuefs  in  a confumption,  as  not  to  be  -able  to  turn 
liimfelf  in  bed.'  His  wife  was  at  that  time  giving  fuck, 
and. the  child  happening  to  die,  he  fucked  her  breads, 
not  with  a.  view  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the  milk, 
but  .to  make  her  eafy.  Finding,  liimfelf,  however, 
greatly  bcnefittecl  by  it,  he  continued  to  fuck  her  till 
he  became  perfectly  well,  and  is  at  prefect  a llroug 
and  healthy  man. 

.Some  prefer  butter  milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is  in- 
deed a Very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  domach  be  able 
- to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every  perfon  atfird, 
and  is  therefore  often  laid  abde  without  a diffident 
trial.  It  fhould  at  find  be  taken  fparingly,  and  the 
. quantity  gradually  increafed  till  it  becomes  to  be  al- 
moft  the  Tole  food.  I never  knew  it  fuccecd,  unlcfs 
where  the  patient  almoft  lived  upon  it. 

Cow’s  milk  is  mod;  readily  obtained  of  any,  and 
through  it  be  not  fo  eafy  digefted  as  that  of  affe&or 
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irrrcsftt  may  be  rendered  lighter,  by  adding  to  it  an 
~Ciual  quantity  of  barley  water,  or  allowing  it  to  ftana 
tor  fome  hours,  and  -afterwards  taking  oft  the  cream. 
If  it  ftnuld,  not w ithdanding,  prove  heavy  to  the  do- 
mach,  a fmali  quantity  of  brandy  or  rum,  with  a little 
i'ugar,  may  be  added,  which  will  render  it  botn  moie 

light  and  nourifhing,  . 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  fhoukl  for  fomfc 
time  difagree  with  a ftomach  that  has  nou  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  diyeft  any  thing  but  fledi  and  ftro-ng  liquors, 
which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thofe  who  fall  into  con- 
fumptions.  We  do  not,  however,  advile  thofe  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  animal  food  and  ftrong  liquors,  to 
leave  them  oft'  all  at  once.  This  might  be  dangerous. 


It  will  beneceffary  for  inch  to  eat  a little  once  a-day  or 
the  flefh  of  fome  young  animal,  or  rather  to  ufe  the 
broth  made  of  chickens,  veal,  lamb,  or  the  like.  They 
ought  like  wife  to  drink  a little  wine  made  into  negus, 
or  diluted  with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity, of  water, 
and  to  make  it  gradually  weaker  till  they  can  leave  it 


off  altogether. 

Thele  mu  ft  be  ufed  only  as  preparative  to  a diet 
confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the 
fooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better. 
Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk,  boiled  with  a little 
I'ugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits,  roafted,  baked, 
or  boiled,  are  like  wife  proper,  as  goofe  or  currant  berry, 
tarts,  apples  roafted,  or  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  The  jellies, 
conferves,  and  preferves,  &c.  of  ripe  lubacid  fruits 
ought  to  be  eaten  plentifully,  as  the  jelly  of  currants, 
coriferve  of  rofes,  preferved  plums,  cherries,  See. 

Wholefome  ?.ii;.,  proper  exerciie,  and  a diet  con- 
fiding chiefly  of  tbefe  and  other  vegetables,  with  milk, 
is  the  only  courfe  that  can  be  depended  upon  in  a be- 
ginning confumption.  If  the  patient  has  ftrength  and 
•a  diffident  refolution  to  per  fid  in  this  courfe,  he  will 
befeldom  difappointed  of  a cure. 

In  a populous  town  in  England  J,  where  confump- 
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tions  are  very  common,'  I have  frequently  fcen  eou- 
fumptive  patients,  who  liad  been  Pent  to  the  country 
with  orders  to  ride  and  live  upon  milk  and  vegetables, 
return  in  a few  months  quite  plump,  and  free  from  any 
complaint.  This  indeed  was  not  always  the  cafe,  espe- 
cially when  the  difeafe  was  hereditary,  or  far  ad  van- 
ced  ; but  it  was  the  only  method  in  which  fuccefs  was 
to  be  expected  ; where  it  failed,  I never  knew  medicine 
fucceed. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrcngth  and  fpirits  flig,  lie  muft  be 
fupported  with  Prong  broths,  jellies,  and  ftich  like. 
Some  recommend  lliell  fifli  in  this  dilorder,  and  with 
lome  reafon,  as  they  are  nourifhing  and  rdlorative  *. 
All  the  food  and  drink,  however,  ought  to  be  taken 
in  fmall  quantities,  left  an  overcharge  of  frelh  chyle 
fhould  opprefs  the  lungs,  and  too  much  accelerate  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  patient's  mind  fhoukl  be  kept  as  cafy  and  cheer- 
ful as  poflible.  Coufumptions  are  often  occafioned, 
and  always  aggravated,  by  a melancholy  caft  of  mind  ; 
for  which  reafon  mulic,  cheerful  company,  and  every 
thing  that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly  beneficial.  The 
patient  ought  feldom  to  be  left  alone,  as  brooding  over 
his  calamities  is  fure  to  render  him  worfe. 

MEDICINE. — Though  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient’s  own  en- 
deavours, yet  we  fhall  mention  a few  things  which 
may  be  of  fervice  in  relieving  fomeof  the  more  violent 
fymptoms. 

In  the  firfl  ftage  of  a confumption,  the  cough  may 
fom^times  be  appeafed  by  bleeding;  and  the  expe&oia- 
tion  may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medicines : — 
Take  frefh  fquills,  gum  ammoniac,  and  powdered  car- 
damom feeds,  of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; beat  them 
together  in  a mortar,  and  if  the  mafs  prove  too  hard  for 
pills,  a little  of  any  kind  of  fyrup  may  be  added  to  it. 
This  may  be  formed  into  pills  of  a moderate  liz.ef  and 

* I have  often  known  persons  of  a consumptive  habit,  where  the 
symptoms  were  not  violent,  reap  great  benefit  trom  the  use  of  oysters. 
They  generally  eat  them  raw,  and  drink  the  juice  along  with  Uiem. 
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.mr  or  five  of  them  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day,  ae- 
ovdinEr  as  the  patient's  (liinacli  will  bear  tacm.  _ 

The  Uc  ammoni-aemn,  or  milk  ot  gum  ammoniac  as 
is  called  is  likewife  a proper  medicine  m tins  ftage 
riVtlm  dUeafe.  It  may  be  tiled  as  directed  in  the  pleu, 

"X  mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon  juice,  fine 

honev  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likew.le  be  ufed. 

of  each  o’f  thele  may  he  fimmered  toge- 
o-etber  in  a iauce  pan  over  a gentle  fire,  and  a tab  c 
fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is 

tr  Uncommon  in  this  ftage  of  tire  difeafe  to  load  the- 
patient’s  ftomach  with  oily  and  ballamic  medicines. 
I'hefe.  inilead  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the  difeale, 
tend  rather  to  increafe  it  by  heating  the  blood,  while 
they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  folids,  and  prove  every 
wav  hurtful  to  the  patient.  Whatever  is  ufed  for  re- 
moving  the  cough,  befidcs  riding  and  other  proper  re- 
gimen, ought  to  be  medicines  of  a {harp  and  cieanimg 

nature,  as  oxymel,  fyrup  of  lemon,  &c 

Acids  feem  to  have  peculiarly  good  eftedts  m this  dii- 
eale  ; they  both  tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  thirft  and 
to  cool  the  blood.  The  vegetable  acids,  as  apples, 
oranges,  lemons,  Sec.  appear  to  be  the  moftpiopei. 

I have  known  patient’s  fuck  the  juice  of  feveral  lemons 
every  day  with  manifeft  advantage,  and  would  fortius 
reafon  recommend  acid  vegetables  to  be  taken  in  as 
great  quantity  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  them. 

For  the  patient’s  drink  we  would  recommend  lnfu- 
fions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground  ivy,  the  lelfer  cen- 
taury, camomile  flowers,  or  water  trefoil.  T hefe  m- 
Tufions  may  be  drank  at  pleafure.  ibey  ftiengthen 
the  ftomach,  promote  digerft ion.  See . rectify  the  blood, 
and  at  the  fame  time  anfwcr  all  the  purpofes  of  dilu- 
tion, and  quench  the  thirft  much  bettci  than  things 
that  are  lufeious  or  lweet.  But  if  the  patient  fpit 
blood,  he  ought  to  ufe  for  his  ordinary  drink  infulions 
or  decodtions  of  the  vulnerary  roots,  plants,  b<:c 

% See  Appendix,  Volatile  Decoction , 
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There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and 
feeds,  of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from 
which  infufions  and  decoctions  may  he  prepared  with 
the  fame  intention  ; as  the  orchcs,  the  quince  feed, 
coltsfoot,  linfeed,  farfa pari  11a,  Sec.  It  is  not  nccrlfary 
to  mention  the  different  ways  in  which  theie  may  bc- 
prepared.  Simple  infufion  or  boiling  is  all  that  is  necef 
fary,  and  the  dole  may  be  at  diferction. 

The  conferve  of  roles  is  here  peculiarly  proper.  It 
may  either  be  put  into  the  deception  above  prefer ibed, 
or  eaten  by  it  felt.  .No  benefit  is  to  be  expedted  from 
trifling  doles  of  this  medicine,  f never  knew  it  of  any 
fervicc,  unlefs  where  three  or  four  ounces  at  lead 
were  ufed  daily  for  a confiderable  time.  In  this  way  I 
have  feen  it  produce  very  happy  effects,  and  would  re- 
commend it  wherever  there  is  a difeharge  of.  blood 
from  the  lungs. 

When  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  eppreflion  of 
the  bread,  and  the  hectic  fymptoms,  fhew  that  an  im- 
podhume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would  recommend 
the  Peruvian  bark,  that  being  the  only  drug  which  lias 
any  chance  to  counteract  the  general  tendency  which 
the  humours  then  have  to  putrefaction.  < 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  Ipe  divided  into 
eighteen  or  twenty  dofes,  of  which  one  may  be  taken 
every  three  hours  throughthe  day  in  a little  iyrup,  or 
a cup  of  horehound  tea. 

If  the  bark  fliould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  made 
into  an  eledtoary,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes,  thus — 
Take  old  conferve  of  rofes,  a qmmter  of  a pound  ; Pe- 
ruvian bark,  half  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  orange  or  lemon, 
as  much  as  will  make  it  of  the  confidence  of  honey. 
This  quantity  will  ferve  the  patient  four  or  live  days, 
and  may  be  repeated  as  there  is  occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  lubdance  may  in- 
fufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  fee  ms  to  -be  the  bed  meu- 
ftruum  for  extrading-the  virtues  of  that  drug.  Half  on 
oiinpe  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  in fule”  for  twenty 
four  hours  in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  water.  Aftei - 
wards  let  it  be  paffed  through  a fine  ftrainer,  and  an 
ordinary  tea  cupful  of  it  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
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YVc  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there  are 
any  fymptotns  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bread:  ; but 
when  it1  is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  collecting 
there  it  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  can  be 
nfed  ’ Few  patients,  indeed,  have  refolution  enough  to 
rive  the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the  diftafe, 
otherwife  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  fome  benefit 

might  be  reaped  from  it.  . . 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impofthume  in 
the  bread,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit  up  nor 
carried  off  by  abforption,  the  patient  xnuft  endeavour 
to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing  in  the  fleams 
of  warm  water  or  vinegar  with  his  bieath,  coughing, 
laughing,  or  bawling  aloud,  See.  When  it  happens  to 
bur  ft  within  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  difeharged 
by  the  mouth.  Sometimes  indeed  the  burfting  of  the 
vomica  occafions  immediate  death,  by  fuffocating  the 
patient.  When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  great,  and  the 
patient's  ftrength  exhaufted,  this  is  commonly  the  cafe. 
At  any  rate,  the  patient  is  ready  to  fall  into  a fwoon, 
and  fhould  have  volatile  falts  or  fpirits  held  to  his  nofe. 

If  the  matter  difeharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough  and 
breathing  become  e,afler9  there  may  be  fome  hopes  of  a 
cure.  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be  light,  but  re- 
ftorative,  as  chicken  broths,  fago  gruel,  rice  milk,  Sc c. 
the  drink  butter  milk  or  whey,  fweetened  with  honey. 
This  is  like  wife  the  proper  time  for  ufing  the  Peruvian 
bark,  which  may  be  taken  as  directed  above.  . ' 

If  the  vomica  or  impofthume  fhould  difeharge  itfelf 
into  the  cavity  of  the  bread, 'between  the  pleura  and 
the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  the  matter  out, 
but  by  an  incifion,  as  has  already  been  obl’erved.  As 
this  operation  muft  always  be  performed  by  a furgeon, 
it  is  not  neceflary  here  to  deferibe  it.  We  fhall  only 
add,  that  it  is  not  fo  dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine, and  that  it  is  the  only  chance  the  patient  in  this 
cafe  has  for  his  life. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION,  is  a wafting  or 
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decay  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  conliderable  de- 
gree of  fever,  cou^h,  or  difficulty  of  breathing.  It 
is  attended  with  indigeftion,  wcaknefs,  want  of  appe- 
tite, Sec. 

Thofe  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge  in 
fpirituous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwholefome  air, 
are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend  for  the  cure  of  a ner- 
vous confumption,  alight  and  nourifhing  diet,  plenty 
of  exercife  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of  fuch  bit- 
ters as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  ; as  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  gentian  root,  camomile,  horehound,  See. 
Thefe  may  be  infufed  in  water  or  wine,  and  a glafs  of 
it  drank  frequently. 

It  will  greatly  affift  the  digeflion,  and  promote  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a-day  twentv  or 
thirty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  wafer.  The  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife  an  excel- 
lent medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  ftrengthens  the  folids, 
and  powerfully  affifts  nature  in  the  preparation  of  good 
blood  j. 

Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company,  and  rid- 
ing about,,  are  however  preferable  to  all  medicines  in 
this  difeafe.  For  which  reafon,  when  the  patient  can 
afford  it,  we  would  recommend  a Jong  journey  of  plea- 
fure,  as  the  moll  likely  means  to  reftore  his  health. 

What  is  called  a symptomatic  consumption , cannot 
be  cured  without  firft  removing  the  difeafe  by  which 
it  is  occafioned.  Thus,  when  a confumpticn  proceeds 
from  the  fcrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  from  the  feurvy, 
the  afthma,  the  venereal  difeafe,  See.  a due  attention 
mull  be  paid  to  the  malady  from  whence  it  arifes,  and 
the  regimen  and  medicine  directed  accordingly. 

.When  excessive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occafion  a 
confumption,  they  muft  not  only  be  reftrained,  but  the 
patient’s  ftrengtli  muft  be  reftored  by  gentle  exercife, 
nourifhing  diet,  and  generous  cordials.  Yotmg  and  de- 

t See  Appendix,  Chalybeate  wine. 
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licale  mothers  often  fall  into  confumptions,  by  giving 
fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  their  ftrengtli 
and  appetite  begin  to  fail,  they  ought  immediately  to 
wean  the  child,  or  provide  another  nurfe,  otherwife 

thev  cannot  expect  a cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjeft  we  would  earneftly  re- 
commend it  to  all,  as  they  with  to  avoid  confumptions, 
to  take  as  much  exercife  without  doors  as  they  can,  to 
avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  to  ftudy  fobiiety.  Con- 
fumptions owe  their  prefen t increafe  not  a little  to  the 
fafhion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating  hot  fuppers,  and  fpend- 
ing  every  evening  over  a bowl  of  hot  punch  or  other 
itrong  liquors.  Thefe  liquors,  when  too  freely  ufed, 
not  only  hurt  the  digeflion  and  fpoil  the  appetite,  but 
heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  and  fet  the  whole  conftitu- 
tion'on  fire. 

It  has  already  been  obfervcd,  confumptions,  in  the 
time  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot  made  one  tenth  part  of  the  bills 
of  mortality,  and  it  is  probable  the  proportion  is  now 
confiderably  increafed  from  the  effeminate  education 
and  enervating  mode  of  the  phyfical  treatment  of  chil- 
dren, which  produces  a delicacy  of  habit  pregnant  with 
this  diforder. 

Confumprion  har.lly  admits  of  a cure,  unlefs  taken 
very  early  ; yet  here,  as  in  other  difeafes,  the  empy- 
ric  announces  his  infallible  powders  or  potions.  The 
patient  fwallows  them,  and  imagines  himfelf  better. 
The  quack  announces  in  every  newspaper,  and  innu- 
merable handbills,  the  complete  cure  he  has  performed, 
and  the  ignorant  part  of  the  world,  ever  ready  to  be 
impofed  upon,  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  noftrum, 
and  die  in  the  conftant  hope  and  belief  of  a fpeedy  re- 
covery. 

In  fa£t,  when  a confumption  becomes  deeply  feat- 
cd,  it  will  baffle  the  efforts  of  the  beft  phyficians.  The 
befl  advice  we  can  give,  is  to  be  careful  to  avoid  it,  by 
guarding  againft  catching  cold,  which  is  too  frequently 
its  precursor  and  immediate  caufe. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


OF  THE  SLOW  OR.  NERVOUS  FEVER. 
ERVOUS  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of  late 


years  in  this  island,  owing  doubtlefs  to  our  dif- 
ferent manner  of  living,  and  the  increafe  of  fedentary 
employments,  as  they  commonly  attack  perfons  of  a 
weak  relaxed  habit,  or  indulge  in  fpirituous  liquors. 

CAUSES. — Nervous  fevers  may  be  oecafioned  by 
whatever  depredes  the  fpirits,  or  impoverifhes  the 
blood  ; as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want  of  fleep,  intenfe 
thought,  living  on  poor  watery  diet,  as  unripe  fruits, 
cucumbers,  melons,  mufhrooms,  See.  They  may  like- 
wife  be  oecafioned  by  damp,  confined,  or  unwholefome 
air.  Hence  they  are  very  common  in  rainy  feafons,  and 
prove  molt  fatal  to  thofe  who  live  in  dirty  low  houfes, 
crowded  ffcreets,  hofpitals,  jails,  or  fuch  like  places. 

Perfons  whofe,  conltitutions  have  been  broken  by* 
exeeflive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  free  an  ufe 
of  purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  ex ceffive  evacu- 
ations, are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp  ground, 
excefiive  fatigue,  and  whatever  obdru<ds  the  perlpira- 
tion,  or  caufes  a fpafmodic  ftritture  of  the  folids,  may 
1 likewife  occalion  nervous  fevers.  We  lhall  only  add, 
frequent  and  great  irregularities  in  diet.  Too  great  ab- 
dinence,  as  well  as  excefs,  is  hurtful.  Nothing  tends  fo 
much  to  preferve  the  body  in  a found  date,  as  a regular 
diet ; nor  can  any  thing  contribute  more  to  occadon 
fevers  of  the  word  kind,  than  its  oppofite. 

SYMPTOMS. — — Low  fpirits,  want  of  appetite, 
weaknefs,  wearinefs  after  motion,  watchfulnefs,  deep 
fighing,  and  dejettion  of  mind,  are  generaliy  the  fore- 
runners, of  this  difeafe.  They  are  fucceeded  by  a, 
quick  low.  pulfe,  a dry  tongue  without  any  confiderable 
third,  chillinels  andfiufhing  in  turns,  &c. 
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After  iome  time,  the  patient  complains  of  a giddinels 
.d  pain  of  the  head,  has  a naufea,  with  Teachings  and 
•mitinp- ; the  pi  lfe  is  quick,  and  fometimes  iptermit- 
ug  ; the  urine  pale,  refembling  dead  Imall  bejer,  and 
le  breathing  is  difficult,  with  oppreffion  of  the  bread, 
id  flight  alienations  of  mind. 

If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
)Ugue  becomes  more  moid,  with  a plentiful  spitting,  a 
entle  purging,  or  a moifture  upon  the  fki;n ; or  if  a 
ippuration  happen  in  one  or  both  ears,  or  large  puf- 
iles  break  out  about  the  lips  and  the  nefe,  there  is  rea- 
lm to  hope  for  a favourable  crifis. 

But,  if  there  be  an  exceffive  ioofenefs,  or  wafting 
■ -.vests,  with  frequent  fainting  tits,  if  the  tongue,  when 
ut  out,  trembles  cxcefiively,  and  the  extremities  feel 
old,  with  a fluttering  or  low  creeping  pulfe,  if  there 
e a darting  of  the  tendons,  an  almoft  total  io.fs  of  . 
ight  and  hearing,  and  an  involuntary  difeharge  by  dool 
nd  urine,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  death  is  ap- 
proaching. 

REGIMEN. — It  is  very  neceffary  in  this  difeafe  to 
iecp  the  patient  cool  and  quiet: ; the  lead  motion  would 

• atigue  him,  arid  will: be  apt  to  occadon  wearinefs,  and 
wen  faintings  ; bis  mind  ought  not  only  to  be  kept 
'afy,  but  Toothed  and  comforted  with  the  hopes  of  a 
Ipeedy  recovery.  Nothing  is  more  hurtful  in  low  fe- 
vers of  this  kind,  than  prefenting  to  the  patient’s  imagi- 
nation gloomy  or  frightful  ideas.  Thefe  of  themlelves 
often  occafion  nervous  fevers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed but  they  will  like  wife  aggravate  them. 

The  patient  mud  not  be  kept  too  low  ; liis  drength 
and  fpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  iiourifhing  diet, 
and  g<  nei  ous  cordials.  For  this  purpose  his  gruel,  pa- 
nada, or  whatever  food  he  takes,  mud  be  mixed  with 

• wine  according  as  the  lymptoms  may  require,  Prettv 
drong  wine  whey,  or  imall  negus  (bar pen ed  with  the 
juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  will  be  proper  for  his  ordina- 
ry drink.  Mudard  whey  is  like  wife  a very  proper  drink 
in  this  fever,  and  may  be  rendered  an  excellent  cordial 
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medicine  by  the  addition  of  a proper  quantity  of  white 
wine  *. 

Wine  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained  genuine, 
is  aim  oft  the  only  medicine  that  would  be  neceftary! 
Good  wine  poftefles  all  the  virtues  of  the  cordial  medi- 
cines, while  it  is  free  from  many  of  their  bad  qualities. 
I fay  good  wine — for  however  common  this  article  of 
luxury  is  now  become,  it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  ge2 
inline,  efpecially  by  the  poor,  who  are  obliged  to  pujl 
chafe  it  in  fmall  quantities. 

I have  often  feen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers, 
where  the  pulfe  could  hardly  be  felt,'  with  a conftant 
delirium,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  almoft  every 
other  mortal  fymptom,  recover  by  ufrng,  in  wheyj 
gruel,  and  negus,  a bottle  or  two  of  ftrong  wine  every! 
day.  Good  old  found  claret  is  the  beft,  and  may  bdj 
made  into  negus,  or  given  by  itfelf,  as  circumftances  re- 
quire. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  fupport 
the  patient’s  ftrength,  by  giving  him  frequently  fmall 
quantities  of  the  above,  or  other  drinks  of  a warm  and 
cordial  nature  ; he  is  not  however  to  be  overheated  ei- 
ther with  liquor  or  clothes,  and  his  food  ought  to  be 
light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities. 

MEDICINE. — Where  a naufea,  load,  and  fteknefs 
at  the  ftomach  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  it 
will  be  neceftary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  in  fine  pow- 
der, or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  vomiting  julep  j-,  will  ge- 
nerally anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  This  may  be 
repeated  any  time  before  the  third  or  fourth  day,  if  the 
above  fymptoms  continue.  Vomits  not  only  clean  the 
ftomach,  but  by  the  gentle  fhock  which  they  give, 
promote  the  perfpiration,  and  have  many  other  excel- 
lent effects  in  flow  fevers,  where  there  are  no  figns  of 
inflammation,  and  nature  wants  roufing. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit,  may  clean 
the  bowels  by  a fmall  dofe  of  T urkey  rhubarb,  or  an 
infufton  of  fenna  and  manna. 

* See  Appendix,  Mustard  whey.  | See  Appendix,  Vomiting  julep  * 
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n all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the  lymp- 
hs, fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  either  - ex- 
ne.  This,  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  where 
force  of  the  circulation  is  too  great,  or  the  blood 
ife  and  the  fibres  too  rigid,  bleeding  and  other  eva- 
sions are  neceflary.  But  in  nervous  fevers,  where 
are  flags,  where  the  blood  is  vapid  and  poor,  and 
folids  relaxed,  the  lancet  muft  be  fpared,  and  wine, 
h other  cordials,  plentifully  adminiftered. 
t is  the  more  neceflary  to  caution  people  again  ft 
eding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the  be- 
ning  an  univerfal  ffri&ure  upon ' the  vcflels,  and 
tetimes  an  oppreflion  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
ich  fuggeff  the  idea  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  quan- 
of  blood.  I have  known  even  fome  of  the  faculty 
eived  by  their  own  feelings  in  this  refpett  fo  far  as 
niiff  upon  being  bled,  when  it  was  evident  from  the 
fequences  that  the  operation  was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this  difi- 
b yet  bliftering  is  highly  neceflary.  Buffering  plaf- 
; may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever  with  great 
‘ antage.  If  the  patient  is  delirious  he  ought  to  be 
tered  on  the  neck  or  head,  and  it  will  be  the  fafeff 
:rfe,  when  the  infenfibility  continues,  as  foon  as  the 
harge  occafloned  by  one  bliftering  plaffer  abates,  to 
rly  another  to  fome  other  part  of  the  body,  and  by 
: means  keep  up  a continual  fucceffion  of  them  till 
oe  out  of  danger. 

have  been  more  fenflble  of  the  advantage  of  blifter- 
in  this  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  Buffering  plaffer s 
only  ffimulate  the  folids  to  action,  but  likewife  oc- 
on  a continual  difcharge,  which  may  in  fome  mea- 
e fupply  the  want  of  critical  evacuations,  which  fel- 
i happen  in  this  kind  of  fever.  They  are  molt  pro- 
however  either  towards  the  beginning,  or  after 
e degree  of  ftupor  has  come  on  ; in  which  laff  cafe 
/lH  always  be  proper  to  bliffcr  the  head, 
f the  patient  is  coftive  through  the  courfe  of  the  dif- 
b it  will  be  neceflary  to  procure  a ffool,  by  giving 
i every  other  day  a clyffcr  of  milk  and  water,  with 
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a little  fugar,  to  which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  of 
common  fait,  if  the  above  does  not  operate. 

Should  a violent  ioofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be  check- 
ed by  fmall  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or  giving  the 
patient  for  his  ordinary  drink  the  white  decoftion  f. 

A miliary  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day  ; as  eruptions  are  often  critical, 
great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  retard  Nature’s  ope- 
ration in  this  particular.  The  eruption  ought  neithei 
to  be  checked  by  bleeding  nor  other  evacuations,  nor 
puflied  out  by  a hot  regimen  ; but  the  patient  fhould  be  j 
iupported  by  gentle  cordials,  as  wine  vyhey,  fmall  nc-  | 
gus,  fago  gruel  with  a little  wine  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  3 
He  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  warm,  yet  a kindly  breath- 
ing fweat  fhould  by  no  means  be  checked. 

Though  buffering  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  liquors  are 
the  chief  things  to  be  depended  upon  in  this  kind  of 
fever;  yet  for  thofe  who  may  choofe  to  ufe  them,  we  J 
fhall  mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms  of  medicine 
which  are  commonly  preferibed  in  it  §. 

In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  flarting  o f 
the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have  fometimes  ; 
feen  extraordinary  effects  from  large  dofes  of  musk 
frequently  repeated.  Musk  is  doubtlefs  an  antifpafmo- 
dic,  and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a fcruple 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  neceffary.  Some- 
times it  may  be  proper  to  add  to  the  musk  a few  grains  j 
of  camphire  and  fait  of  hartfhorn,  as  thefe  tend  to  pro- 
mote perfpiration  and  the  difeharge  of  urine.  Thus, 
fifteen  grains  of  musk,  with  three  grains  of  camphire, 
and  fix  grains  of  fait  of  hartfhorn,  may  be  made  into  a 
bolus  with  a little  fyrup,  and  given  as  above. 

•f-  See  Appendix,  White  Decoction. 

§ When  the  patient  is  low, ten  grains  of  Virginian  snake  root,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  contrayerva  root,  with  five  grains  of  Russian 
castor,  all  in  fine  po  wder,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a litile  of 
the  cordial  confection  or  syrup  of  saffron.  One  of  these  may  be  taken 
every  four  or  five  hours.  j 

The  following  powder  mav  be  used  with  the  same  intention — Take 
wild  Valerian  root  in  powder,  one  scruple,  saffron  and  castor  each 
four  grains  ; mix  these  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a mortar,  and 
give  one  in  a eup  of  wine  whey,  three  or  four  times  a clay. 
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it'  the  fever  fhould  happen  to  intermit,  which  it  fre- 
quently does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  patient’s 
ftreugth  fhould  be  waited  with  colliquative  fweats,  &c. 
it  will  be  neceifary  to  give  him  the  Peruvian  bark. 
Haifa  drachm,  or  a whole  drachm  if  the  itomach  will 
bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine  powder,  may  be  given  four 
or  five  times  a day  in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret. 
Should  the  bark  in  fubftance  not  lit  eaiy  on  the  fto- 
mach,  an  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be  iniuied  in  a bot* 
tie  of  Lisbon  or  Rheniih  wine  for  two  or  three  days, 
afterwards  it  may  be  ftrained,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken 
frequently  f. 

Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  without  any 
regard  to  the  remidion  or  interrnillion  of  the  fever. 
How  far  future  obfervations  may  tend  to  eftablifh  this 
practice  we  will  not  pretend  to  fay  ; but  we  have  rea- 
ion  to  believe  that  the  bark  is  a very  univerfal  febri- 
fuge, and  that  it  may  be  adminiftered  with  advantage 
in  moft  fevers,  where  bleeding  is  not  neceifary,  or 
where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  topical  inflammation. 

The  nervous  fever  requires  the  moft  particular  at- 
tention. The  patient  will  certainly  fink,  even  under 
the  moft  favourable  appearances,  uniefs  he  is  fupported 
by  cordial  and  ftimulating  medicine. 

In  all  ftages,  and  even  the  every  extremity  of  this 
disorder,  the  cafe  of  the  patient  fhould  be  unabated,  it 
being  at  all  times  fubjeft  to  the  moft  fudden  alterations 
to  the  better,  as  well  as  to  the  worfe.  A bottle,  or  even 
two,  of  generous  wine,  given  in  the  courfe  of  twen.ty- 
four  hours,  to  a perfon  apparently  beyond  every  hope, 
has  produced  the  moft  favourable  change^  and  the  pa- 
tient recovered. 

f The  bark  may  likewise  be  very  properly  administered,  along 
with  other  cordials,  in  the  iol lowing  manner — fake  an  ounce  of  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  orange  peel,  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  snake  root  two 
drachms,  saffron  one  drachm.  Lei  all  of  them  be  powdered,  and  in- 
fused in  an  English  _pint  of  the  best  brandy  for  three  or  four  days. 
Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  strained,  and  two  tea  spoonfuls  p(  it 
given  three  or  four  times  a day  in  a glass  of  small  wine  or  negus.  I 
now  generally  administer  Huxham’s  tincture. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTIUD,  OR 

SPOTTED  FEVER. 

✓ 

TpiS  may  be  called  the  Peflilential  Fever  of  Eu- 
rope, as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears  a great 
refemb lance  to  that  dreadful  difeafe  the  plague.  Per- 
foris  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  difpoiition,  and  thole 
whofe  vigour  has  been  walled  by  long  falling,  watch- 
ing, hard  labour,  excehive  venery,  frequent  falivations, 
Sec.  are  moll  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. This  fever  is  occalioned  by  foul  air, 

from  a number  of  people  being  confined  in  a narrow 
place,  not  properly  ventilated  ; from  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  effluvia,  &c.  Hence  it  prevails  in  camps, 
jails,  hofpitals,  and  infirmaries,  efpecialiy  where  fuch 
places  are  too  much  crowded,  and  cleanlinefs  is  neg- 
lected. 

A clofe  conllitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy  or 
foggy  weather,  like  wife  occafions  putrid  fevers.  They 
often  fucceed  great  inundations  in  low  and  marlby 
countries,  efpecialiy  when  thefe  are  preceded  or  follow- 
ed by  a hot  and  fultry  feafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a pro- 
per mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  filh  or  flclh  that 
has  been  kept  too  long,  are  like  wife  apt  to  occafion  this 
£ind  of  fever.  Hence  lailors  on  long  voyages,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  befieged  cities,  are  very  often  yifited 
with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy  feafons, 
or  long  keeping,  and  water  that  has  become  putrid  by 
{lagnation,  See.  may  likewife  occafion  this  fever. 

Dead  carcafes  tainting  the  air,  efpecialiy  in  hot  fea- 
Tons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  difeafes.  Hence 
this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  countries  which  arq 
the  feenes  of  war  and  bloodflied.  This  fhews  the  pro- 
priety of  removing  burying  grounds,  daughter  houfes. 
Sec.  at  a proper  diftance  from  great  toWns. 
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Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe  of  putrid 
fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  among  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a confined  unwhole- 
some air,  y‘ and  negleft  cleanlinefs.  Such  , mechanics  as 
carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are  conftanlly  confined 
within  doors,  are  likewife  very  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  (hall  only  add,  that  putrid  malignant,  or  fpot- 
t d fevers,  ar?  highly  infedtious,  and  are  therefore  of- 
ten communicated  by  contagion.  For  which  reafon,  all 
perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a difence  from  thofe  affe&ed 
with  Rich  difeafes,  unlefs  their  attendance  is  abfolutely 

neceffary.  ' i: 

SYMPTOMS— The  malignant  fever  is  generally 


preceded  by  a remarkable  weakneis  01  lols  of  ftrengtli, 
without  any  apparent  caufe.  This  is  fometimes  fi> 
great  that  the  patient  can  fcarce  walk,  01  even  fit  up- 
right without  being  in  danger  of  fainting  away.  His 
mind  to  is  greatly  d ejected  ; he  fighs,  and  is  full  of 


dreadful  apprehenfions.  : 

There  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  a vomiting  of  bile, 
a violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a flrong  pulfation  or 
throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries  ; the  eyes  often  ap- 
pear red  and  inflamed,  with  a pain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit  ; there  is  a noife  in  the  ears,  the  breathing  is  labo- 
rious, and  aften  interrupted  with  a iigh  ; the  patient 
complains  of  a pain  about  the  region  of  the  ftomach, 
and  in  his  back  and  loins  ; his  tongue  is  at'firft  white, 
but  afterwards  it  appears  black  an  1 chapped  ; and  his 
teeth  arc  covered  with  a black  cruft.  He  fometimes 
pafles  worms  both  upwards  and  downwards,  is  affedted 
with  tremors  or  {baking,  and  otten  becomes  delirious. 

If  blood  islet,  it  appears  diifolved,  or  with  a very 
final  I degree  of  cohefion,  and  loon  becomes  putrid  ; the 
{tools  f me  11  extremely  foetid,  and  are  fometimes  of  a 
greenifh,  black,  or  reddifh  caft.  Spots  of  a pale,  purple,  - 
dun,  or  black  colour,  often  appear  upon  the  skin,  and 
fometimes  there  are  violent  haemorrhages  or  difeharges 
of  blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nofe,  Sc c. 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguiftied  from  the  inflam- 
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matory,  by  the  ftiialWfs  of  the  pulfe,  the  great  dejec- 
tion of  mind,  the  diffolvecl  Hate  of  the  blood,  the  pete- 
chias or  purple  Ipots,  and  the  putrid  fmell  of  the  excre- 
ments. I hey  may  likewife  be  diftinguiflied  from  tlie 
low  or  nervous  fever,  by  the  heat  and  third:  being  great- 
er,the  urine  of  a higher  colour,  and  the  lofs  of  ftrength. 
deje&ion  of  mind,  and  all  the  other  fymptoms,  more 
violent.  1 

It  fometimes  havens,  however,  that  the  inflamma- 
tory, nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  fo  blended  to- 
gether, as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  determine  to 
which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe,  the  great- 
eft  caution  and  skill  are  requisite.  Attention  mu  ft  be 
paid  to  thofe  fymptoms  which  are  null  prevalent,  and 
both  the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted  to  them. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  converted 
into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a regimen,  or 
improper  medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain ; fometimes  they  terminate  between  the  feventh 
and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they  are  pro- 
longed for  five  or  fix  weeks.  The  duration  depends 
greatly  upon  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
manner  of  treating  the  difeafe. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a gentle  loofe* 
lefs  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm  mild 
fweat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for  a conliderable  time, 
often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  ffiould  never  be  impru- 
dently flopped.  Small  miliary  puftules  appearing  be- 
tween the  petechias  or  purple  fpots,  are  likewife  favour- 
able, as  alfo  hot  fcabby  eruptions  about  the  mouth  and 
nofe.  It  is  a goodffign  when  the  pulfe  rifes  upon  the 
ufe  of  wine  or  other  cordials,  and  the  nervous  fynip- 
toms  abate  ; deafnefs  coming  on  towards  the  decline  of 
the  fever,  is  likewife  alfo  a favourable  fymptom  *,  as 
are  abfeeffes  in  the  groin,  or  parotid  glands. 

Among  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be  reckoned 
an  exceffive  loofenefs  with  a hard  fwelled  belly  ; large 

* Deafness  is  not  always  a favourable  symptom  in  this  disease. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  so  when  occasioned  by  abscesses  formed  within 
the  cats. 
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tick  or  livid  blotches  breaking  out  upon  the  skin  ; 
ihthae  in  the  mouth  ; cold  clammy  fwcats  ; blindnefs ; 
ange  of  the  voice  ; a wild  flaring  of  the  eyes  diffi- 
Ity  at  f wallowing  •,  inability  to  put.  out  the  tongue  ; 
id  a conftant  inclination  to  uncover  the  bread:, 
hen  the  iweat  and  faliva  are  tinged  with  blood,  and 
e urine  is  black,  or  depofits  a black  footy  Pediment, 
e patient  is  in  great  danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons, 
d fetid,  ichorous,  involuntary  llools,  attended  with 
Id  nets  of  the  extremites,  are  generally  the  forerun- 
■rs  of  death. 

REGIMEN. — In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  we 
ight  to  endeavour  as  far  &s  podible  to  counteraid:  the 
itrid  tendency  of  the  humours  ; to  fupport  the  pa- 
Mit’s  ftrength  and  fpirlts,  and  to  aflift  Nature  in  ex- 
iling the  caufc  of  the  difeafe,  by  gently  promoting 
rrfpiration  and  the  other  evacuations. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often 
cafioried  by  unwholefome  air,  and  of  courfe  they  mufl 
‘ aggravated  by  it.  Care  fhould  therefore  be  taken 
prevent  the  air  from  flagnating  in  the  patient’s 
namber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew  it  frequently,  by 
oening  the  doors  or  windows  of  fome  adjacent  apart- 
:ent.  The  breath  and  perfpiration  of  perfonsin  per- 
.61  health  foon  render  the  air  of  a fmall  apartment 
>xious  ; but  this  will  fooner  happen  from  the  perfpi- 
.tion  and  breath  of  a perfon  wliofe  whole  mafs  of  hu» 
ours  are  in  a putrid  Rate. 

Bcfides  the  frequent  admilfion  of  frefli  air,  we  would 
•commend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  verjuice,  juice  of  lemon, 
eville  orange,  or  any  kind  of  vegetable  acid  that  can 
::  mofl  read ily  obtained.  Thcfe  ought  frequently  to 
*;  fprinkled  upon  the  floor,  the  bed,  and  every  part 
' the  room.  They  may  alio  be  evaporated  with  a hot 
on,  or  by  boiling,  &c.  The  frefli  skins  of  lemons  or 
*anges  ought  likewife  to  be  laid  in  different  parts  of 
le  room,  and  they  fhould  likewife  be  held  to  the  pa- 
ent’s  nofe  The  ufe  of  acids  in  this  manner  would 
ot  only  prove  very  rcfrefhing  to  the  patient,  but 
rould  t :,d  to  prevent  the  infection  from  fpreading 
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among  thofe  who  attend  him.  Strong  lcented  herb:, 
as  rue,  tanfy,  rofemary,  wormwood',  See.  may  likewife 
be  laid  in  different  parts  of  the  houfe,  and  fuelled  to 
by  thofe  who  go  near  the  patient. 

The  patient  muff  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  like, 
wife  quiet  and  feafy.  The  leaf:  noife  will  affect,  his 
heads  and  the  fmalleft  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make  him 
faint. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  dileafe 
than  acids,  which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all  the  pa- 
tient’s food  as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  lemon,  or  vine- 
gar whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  by 
turns  according  to  the  patient’s  inclination.  They  may 
be  rendered  cordial  by  the  addition  of  wine  in  fuch 
quantity  as  the  patient’s  ftrengtli  feems  to  require. 
When  he  is  very  low  he  may  drink  negus,  with  only 
one  half  water,  and  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  Seville 
orange  or  lemon.  In  fome  cafes  a glafs  of  wine  may 
now  and  then  be  allowed.  Thenmoft  proper  wine  is 
R.henifti ; but  if  the  body  be  open,  red  port  or  claret 
is  to  be  preferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea  fpoonful  of  the  cream 
of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink, 
as  there  Is  occafion  ; or  he  may  drink  a deco&ion  of 
tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench  his  thirff,  and  pro- 
mote a difeharge  by  ftool. 

If  camomile  tea  will  fit  upon  his  ftomach,  it  is  a 
very  proper  drink  in  this  dileafe.  It  may  be  fliarpened 
by  adding  to  every  cup  of  tea,  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of 
the  elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  muff  be  light,  as  panado,  or  gi oat  gruel, 
to  which  a little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient  be 
weak  and  low ; and  they  ought  all  to  be  fliarpened  with, 
the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the  like. 
The  patient  ought  likewife  to  eat  freely  of  ripe  fruits, 
as  roafted  apples,  currant  or  goofeberry  tarts,  preferved 
cherries,  or  plums,  Sc c. 

Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently,  not  only 
fupports  the  fpirits,  but  counteracts  the  putrid  tenden- 
cy of  the  humours  ; for  which  realbn  the  patient 
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lght  frequently  to  be  lipping  final!  quantities  of  fomc 
'the  acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  orany  that  may  be 
ore  agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more  readily  obtained. 
If  he  be  delirious,  his  feet  and  hapds  ought  to  be  fre-. 
lently  fomented  with  a ftrong  infufion  of  camomile 
owers.  This,  or  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  to  Rich  as 
n afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a good  effect  Foment 
tiorcs  of  this  kind  not  only  relieve  the  head,  by  relax- 
ing the  veffels  in  the  extremities,  but  as  their  contents 
e ablorbed  and  taken  into  the  fyfteni,  they  may  affift 
preventing  the  putrefcency  of  the  humours. 
MEDICINE.  If  a vomit  be  given  at  the  beginning 
tins  fevei , it  will  hardly  fail  to  have  a good  effect  ; 
it  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  fome  days,  and  the 
mptoms  are  violent,  vomits  are  not  quite  fo  fafe. 
,he  body,  however,  is  always  to  be  kept  gently  open, 

" dyffers,  or  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceffary  in  putrid  fevers.  If 
ere  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fometimes  be 
rmitted  at  the  firft  onfet  ; but  the  repetition  of  it 
rierally  proves  hurtful. 

Bliftering  plaflers  are  never  ufed,  except  in  the 
eateff  extremities.  If  the  petechias  or  fpots  fhould 
Jdenly  ddappear,  the  patient’s  pulfe  fink  remarkably, 
d a delirium  with  other  bad  fymptoms  come  on,  blif- 
*ing  may  be  permitted.  In  this  cafe  the  blifierinp-- 
afters  are  to  be  applied  to  the  head,  and  infide  of  the 

’S  01  as  they  are  fometimes  apt  to  occa- 

n a gangrene,  we  would  rather  recommend  warm" 
tapJafins,  or  poultices  of  milliard  and  vinegar  to  be 
plied  to  the  feet,  having  recourfe  to  blifters  only  in 
utmoft  extremities.  y v 


!It  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give 

:;.emf‘C  tartaf,  !n  fta11  dofes>  repeated  every  fecond 
md  hour,  till  it  (hall  either  vomit,  purge,  or  throw 

P“  ^ a fweat.  This  praflice  is  very  pro™ 
avided  it  be  not  pufhed  fo  far  as  to  weaken  the  pa’ 


mIe7didiCU’0US  notion  has  ,onE  prevailed,  of  ex- 
fwftr  P°lfono“s  matter  of  malignant  difeafe  by 
s dofes  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic  medicines.  In 
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confequence  of  this  notion,  the  contrayerya-root,  the 
cordial  confection,  the  mithridate,  <Scc.  have  been  ex- 
tolled as  infallible  remedies.  There  is  rcafon  however 
to  believe  -that  thefe  feldom  do  much  good.  Where 
cordials  are  neceffary,  we  know  none  that  is  fuperior  to 
good  wine  ; and  therefore  again  recommend  it  both  as 
the  fa  fed  and  bed.  Wine,  with  acids  and  antifeptics,; 
are  the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in  the  cure  of  ma-? 
lignant  fevers. 

In  the  moll  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  when 
it  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black  fpots,  the 
Peruvian  bark  mud  be  adminidered.  I have  feen  it, 
when  joined  with  acids,  prove  fuccefsfnl,  even  in  cafes 
where  the  petechia?  had  the  mod  threatening  alpect. 
But,  to  anfvver  this  purpofe,  it  mud  not  only  be  given 
in  large  dofes,  but  duly  perfifted  in. 

The  bed  method  of  adminidering  the  bark  is  cer  • 
tainly  in  fubdance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be 
mixed  with  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  water,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fharpened  with  the  elixir  or 
the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both  make  it  fit  eafier 
on  the  domach,  and  render  it  more  beneficial.  Two  or 
three  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  lemon  may  be  added,  and 
two  table fpoon-fulls  of  the  mixture  taken  every  two 
hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  domach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubdance,  may 
infufeit.in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding 
difeafe. 

If  there  be  a violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  mnd  be  boil- 
ed in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  fharpened 
with  the  elixir  of  vitriol  as  above.  Nothing  can  be 
more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofenefs  than  plenty  of 
acids,  and  fuch  things  as  promote  a gentle  perfpira- 
tion. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram  of 
the  fait  of  wormwood,  diffolved  in  an  ounce  and  an  half 
of  frefh  lemon  juice,  and  made  into  a draught,  with  an 
ounce  of  limple  cinnamon  water,  and  a bit  of  lligar, 
may  be  given  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  neceffary. 

If  fwellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fuppuration  is 
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to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poultices,  ripen- 
ing cataplafms,  See.  *,  and  as  foon  as  there  is  any  appear- 
ance of  matter  in  them,  they  ought  to  be  laid  open, 
and  the  poultices  continued. 

I have  known  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this  fever,  of 
a livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a molt  putrid  cada- 
verous fmcll.  Thefe  gradually  healed,  and  the  patient 
recovered,  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of  Peruvian  bark  and 
wine,  fharpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers  we  would  recommend 
a (Wet  regard  to  clean linefs  ; a dry  fituation  ; fufftcient 
exercife  in  the  open  air  ; wholefoine  food,  and  a mode- 
rate ufe  of  generous  liquours.v  Infe&iori  ought  above 
all  things  td  be  avoided.  No  conftitution  is  proof 
againft  it.  I have  known  perfons  feized  with  a putrid 
fbver,  by  only  making  a fingle  vifit  to  a patient  in  it  ; 
others  have  caught  it  by  lodging  for  one  night  in  a 
town'  where  it  prevailed  ; and  lome  by  attending  the 
funerals  of  fuch  as  died  of  it  *. 

When  a putrid  fever  feizes  any  perfon  in  a family, 
the  greateft  attention  is  neceflary  to  prevent  the  difeafe 
from  fpreading.  The  fick  ought  to  be  placed  in  a large 
apartment,  as  remote  from  the  reft  of  the  family  as  pof- 
fible  ; he  ought  like  wife  to  be  kept  extremely  clean,  ;and 
fhould  have  frefli  air  frequently  let  into  his  chamber  ; 
whatever  comes  Irom  him  ftiould  be  immediately  re- 
moved, his  linen  ftiould  be  frequently  changed,  and 
thofe  in  health  ought  to  avoid  all  unnecelfary  commu- 
nication with  him* 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenfive  of  having  caught  the 
infeftion,  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  and  to 

* The  late  Sir  John  Pringle  expressed  a concern  lest  these  cau- 
tions should  prevent  people  from  attending  their  friends  pr  relations 
when  afflicted  with  putrid  fevers.  I told  him  I meant  only  to  dis- 
courage unnecessary  attendance,  and  mentioned  a number  of  in- 
stances where  putrid  fevers  had  proved  fatal  to  persons,  who  were 
rather  hurttul  than  beneficial  to  the  sick.  This  sagacious  physician 
agreed  with  me,  in  thinking  that  a good  dqctor  and  a careful  nurse, 
were  the  only  necessary  attendants  : and  that  all  others  not  only  en- 
dangered themselves,  but  generally,  by  their  solicitude,  and  ill  di- 
rected care,  hurt  the  sick. 
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work  it  off  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camomile  tea. 
This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two,  if  the  appre- 
hcrdions  ftill  continue,  or  any  unfavourable  fymptoms 
appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of  the 
bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink  ; and 
- before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  Englifh  pint  of 
pretty  ftrong  negus,  or  a few  glades  of  generous  wine. 
I have  been  frequently  obliged  to  follow  this  courfe. 
when  malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and  have  likewife 
recommended  it  to  others  with  conftant  fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as  anti- 
dotes againfl  infection  ; but  thefeare  fo  far  from  fecur- 
ing  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the  body, 
increafe  the  danger. 

Thofe  who  wait  upon  the  Tick  in  putrid  fevers* 
ought  always  to  have  a piece  of  fponge  or  handker- 
chief dipped  in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  fmell  to 
while  near  the  patient.  They  ought  likewife  to  wafh 
their  hands,  and,  if  pofliblc,  to  change  their  clothes* 
before  they  go  into  company. 

The  putrid  or  fpotted  fever  fo  nearly  approaches 
the  plague,  that  it  may  well  be  denominated  the  pefti- 
lential  fever  of  Europe.  In  the  narrow,  clofe,  and 
filthy  lanes  of  this  city,  and  her  noifome  prifons,  its 
ravages  are  often  moll  alarming. 

The  marfliy  grounds  of  St.  George’s  fields,  without 
x any  proper  fall  or  drain  to  carry  off  the  filth,  and  in- 
habited by  near  half  a million  of  perfons,  who  conti- 
nually inhale  the  moft  foetid  and  poifonous  effluvia,  can 
hardly  fail,  at  fome  period,  tq  produce  fome  terrible 
putrid  diforder.  Amidfl  the  many  improvements  in 
the  various  parts  of  this  metropolis,  it  is  equally  the 
caufe  of  wonder  and  regret  that  no  attempts  have  been 
made  by  proper  drains  to  render  falubrious  fo  large 
and  populous  a diftritt. 

Alarming  as  this  fever  is,  and  nearly  refembling  the 
plague,  it  has  neverthelefs,  even  in  its  worfl  ftages,  and 
where  putrefa&ion  has  actually  taken  place,  been  cured 
by  the  ufe  of  bark,  wine,  and  other  antifeptic  medi- 
cines. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 

r T~^HIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  puftules 
or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  (kin,  refembling 
infhape  and  fi-ze  the  feeds  of  millet.  The  puftules  are 
either  red  or  white,  and  fometimes  both  are  mixed  to- 
gether. . 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  pu- 
ftules, but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where 
the  fweat  is  moll  abundant,  as  on  the  breaft,  the  back, 
Sec.  A gentle  fweat,  or  moifture  on  the  fkin,  greatly 
promotes  the  eruption  ; but  when  the  skin  is  dry,  the 
.eruption  is  more  painful  and  dangerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  difeafe,  but  it  is  much 
oftener  only  a fymptom  of  feme  other  malady,  as  the 
fmall  pox,  mealies,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous  fever, 
Sc c.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  generally  the  effect  of  too 
hot  a regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  generally  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
phlegmatic,  or  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit.  The  young 
and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thofe  in  the  vi- 
gour and  prime  of  life.  It  is  like  wife  more  incident  to 
women  than  men,  efpecially  the  delicate  and  the  indo- 
lent, who,  neglecting  exercife,  keep  continually  within 
doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet.  Such  females 
are  extremely  liable  to  be  feized  with  this  difeafe  in 
child  bed,  aud  often  lofe  their  lives  by  it. 

CAUSES. The  miliary  fever  is  fometimes  occa- 

fioned  by  violent  paffion  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as 
exceffive  grief,  anxiety,  thou'ghifulnefs,  &c.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  exoeffive  watching,  great 
evacuations,  a weak  watery  diet,  rainy  (eafons,  eating 
too  freely  of  cold,  crude,  unripe  fruits,  as  plums, 
cherries,  cucumbers,  melons,  &c.  Impure  waters,  or 
provifions  which  have  been  fpoiled  by  rainy  reafons, 
long  keeping,  See.  may  likewife  caufe  miliary  fevers. 
They  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  any 
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cuflomary  evacuations,  as  i flues,  fetons,  ulcers,  the 
bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  njenftrual  flux  in  wo- 
'•men,  &c. 

This  difeafe  in  childbed  women  is  fometimes  the  ef- 
fect of  great  coftiyenefs  during  pregnancy  ; it  may 
likewife  be  occalioned  by  their  exceflive  ufc  of  green 
trafli,  and  other  unwholefome  things,  in  which  preg- 
nant women  are  too  apt  to  indulge.  But  its  moft  gene- 
ral caufe  is  indolence.  Such  women  as  lead  a fedentary 
life,  efpecially  during  pregnancy,  and  at  the  fame  time 
live  grofsly,  can  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe  in  childbed. 
Hence  it  proves  extremely  fatal  to  women  of  fashion, 
and  likewife  to  thole  women  in  manufacturing  towns, 
who  in  order  to  afli-ft  their  husbands,,  fit  clofe  within 
doors  for  almofl  the  whole  of  their  time.  But  among 
women  who  are  active  and  laborious,  who  live  in  the 
country,  and  take fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  this 
difeafe  is  very  little  known. 

SYMPTOMS. — When  this  is  a primary  difeafe,  it 
makes  its  attack,  like  moft  other  eruptive  fevers,  with 
a flight  {hivering,  which  is  fucceeded  by  heat,  lofs  of 
flrength,  faintifhnefs,  fighing,  a low  quick  pulfe,  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  wfth  gi*eat  anxiety  and  oppreflion  of 
the  breaft.  The  patient  is  reftlefs,  and  fometimes  de- 
lirious, the  tongue  appears  white,  and  the  hands  fhake, 
with  often  a burning  heat  in  the  palms ; and  in  child- 
bed women  the  milk  generally  goes  away,  and  the 
other  difchcirges  flop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  under 
the  skin,  after  which  innumerable  fmall  puftules  of  a 
red  or  white  colour  begin  to  appear.  Upon  this  the 
fymptoms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  becomes  more  full 
and  foft,  the  skin  grows  moifter,  and  thefweat,  as  the 
difeafe  advances,  begins  to  have  a peculiar  foetid  fmell, 
the  great  load  on  the  breaft,  and  oppreflion  of  the  fpi- 
rits  generally  go  off,  and  the  cuflomary  evacuations 
gradually  return.  About  the  fixth  orfeventh  day  from 
the  eruption,  the  puftules  begin  to  dry  and  fall  off, 
which  occafions  a very  difagrecabie  itching  in  the  skin. 

is  impoflible  to  afeertain  the  exact  time  when  the* 
puftules  will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They  generally 
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come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  erup- 
tion is  critical  j but  when  fymptornatical,  they  may 
appear  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe. 

Sometimes  the  puftules  appear  and  vanifh  by  turns. 
When  that  i§  the  cafe,  there  is  always  danger  ; but 
when  they  go  in  all  of  a hidden,  and  do  not  appear  a- 
gain,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed  women,  the  puftules  are  commonly  at 
fir  ft  filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow  yel- 
lowifh.  Sometimes  they  are  interfperfed  with  puftules 
of  a red  colour.  When  thefe  only  appear,  the  difeafe 
goes  by  the  name  of  a rash. 

REGIMEN. — In  all  eruptive  fevers,  of  whatever 
kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  hidden  difap- 
pearance  of  the  puftules,  and  to  promote  their  matura- 
tion. For  this  purpofe,  the  patient  muft  be  kept  in 
ftich  a temperature,  as  neither  to  pufh  out  the  erup- 
tion too  faft,  nor  to  caufe  it  to  retreat  prematurely. 
The  diet  and  drink  ought  therefore  to  be  in  a mode- 
rate degree  nourifhing  and  cordial,  but  neither  ftrong 
nor  heating.  The  patient’s  chamber  ought  neither  to 
be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold  ; and  he  fhould  not  be  too 
much  covered  with  clothes.  Above  all,  the  mind  is  to 
be  kept  eafy  and  cheerful.  Nothing  fo  certainly  makes 
an  eruption  go  in  as  fear,  or  the  apprehenhon  of  dan- 
ger. 

The  food  muft  be  weak  chicken  broth,  with  bread, 
panado,  fago,  or  groat  gruel,  Sec.  to  a gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  wine,  as  the  patient’s 
ftrength  requires,  with  a few  grains  of  fait,  and  a little 
fugar.  Good  apples,  roaftecl  or  boiled,  with  other  ripe 
fruits  of  a:j  opening  cooling  nature,  may  be  eaten. 

The  drink  may  be  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  the  patient’s 
ftrength  and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pretty  high,  the  drink 
ought  to  be  weak,  as  water  gruel,  balm  tea,  or  the  de- 
cottion  mentioned  below  f. 

When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  eruption 

t Take  two  ounces  of  the  shavings  of  hartshorn,  and  the  same 
quantity,  of  sarsaparilla;  boil  them  in  two  English  quarts  of  Water, 
To  the  strained  decoction  a*ida  little  white  6Ugar,and  let  the  patient 
take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 
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does  not  rife  fufflciently,  his  drink  mud  be  a little 
more  generous  ; as  wine  whey,  or  fmaJl  negus,  (liar- 
pened  with  the  juice  of  orange?  or  lemon,  and  made 
Wronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  require. 

Sometimes  tfie  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 
putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient^  drength  mud 
be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined  with  acids, 
and  if  the  degrees  of  putrefcence  be  great,  the  Peru- 
vian bark  mud  be  adminidered.  If  the  head  be  much 
affe&ecL  the  body  mud  be  kept  open  by  emollient 
elyders  J. 

MEDICINE. — If  the  food  and  drink  be  properly 
regulated,  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  medicine  in 
this  difeafe.  Should  the  eruption,  however,  not  rife, 
or  thefpirits  flag,  it  will  not  only  be  neceflary  to  fup- 
port  the  patient  with  cordials,  but  likewife  to  apply 
blidering  pladers.  The  mod  proper  cordial  in  this 
cafe  is  good  wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  the 
patient’s  food  or  drink  ; and  if  there  be  figns  of  pu- 
trefcence, the  bark  and  acids  may  be  mixed  with  wine, 
as  directed  in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  blidering  throughout  the  whole 
courfe  of  this  difeafe  ; and  where  nature  flags,  and  the 

f In  the  Commercium  Literarium  for  the  year  17  33,  we  have  the 
history  of  an  epidemical  niiliary  fever  which  raged  at  Sttasburg  in 
the  months  of  November,  December  and  January;  from  which  we 
learn  the  necessity  of  a temperate  regimen  in  this  malady,  and  like- 
wise that  physicians  are  not  always  the  first  who  discover  the  proper 
treatment  ot  diseases,  “ This  fever  made  terrible  havock  even  a- 
mong  men  of  robust  constitutions,  and  all  medicines  proved  in  vain. 
They  were  seized  in  an  instant  with  shivering,  yawning,  stretching, 
and  pains  in  the  back,  succeeded  by  a most  intense  heat;  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a great  loss  of  strength  and  appetif-j.  On  the 
seventh  or  ninth  day  the  miliary  eruptions  appeared,  oa spots  like 
flea  bites,  with  great  anxiety,  a delirium,  restlessness  and  tossing  in 
bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal.  While  matters  were  in  this  unhappy  situa- 
tion, a midwife  of  her  own  accord  gave  to  a patient,  in  the  height  of 
the  disease,  a clyster  of*  rain  v\ater  and  butter  without  salt ; and  for 
his  ordinary  drink  a quart  of  spring  water,  hall  a pint  of  generous 
wine,  the  juice  of  a lemon  and  six  ounces  of  the  whitest  sugar,  gently 
boiled  till  a scum  arose,  and  this  with  great  success  ; lor  the  bcify 
was  soon  loosened,  the  grievous  symptoms  vanished,  and  the  patient 
was  restored  to  his  senses  and  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death  — — 
This  practice  was  imitated  by  others  with  the  like  happy  effects , 
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eruption  comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  keep 
up  a flimulus,  by  a continual  iucceflion  of  fmall  blifter- 
ing-plaiters  ; but  we  would  not  recommend  above  one 
at  a time.  If,  however,  the  pulfe  fhould  fink  remark- 
ably, the  pnftulesgo  in,  and  the  head  be  affefted,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  apply  ieveral  bliftering  plafters  to  the 
mod;  lenfible  parts,  as  the  infide  of  the  legs,  thighs,  Sec. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceflary  in  thisdileafe,  and  fome- 
' times  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  patient,  and 
deprefses  his  {pints.  It  is  therefore  never  to  be  attempt- 
ed unlels  by  the  advice  of  a phyfician.  We  mention 
this,  becaule  it  has  been  cuftomary  to  treat  this  difeafe 
in  child-bed  women  by  plentiful  bleeding,  and  other 
evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly  inflammatory.  But 
'this  practice  is  generally  very  unfafe.  Patients  in  this 
fituation  bear  evacuations  very  ill.  And,  indeed,  the 
difeafe  feems  often  to  be  more  of  a putrid  than  of  an 
inflammatory  nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occafioned  in  child-bed 
women  by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  leave  that  off  all  of  a hidden,  and  have  recourfe 
to  a very  cool  regimen  and  large  evacuations.  We 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  fupporting  the  patient’s 
fpirits,  and  promoting  the  natural  evacuations,  is  here 
much  fafer  than  to  have  recourfe  to  artificial  ones,  as 
thefe,  by  finking  the  fpirits,  feldom  fail  to  increafe  the 
danger. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious  or  the  recovery  iflow, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
either  be  taken  in  lubftance,  or  infufed  in  wine  and 
water,  as  the  patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes,  re- 
quires gentle  purging,  which  fhould  not  be  neglected, 
as  foon  as  the  fever  is  gone  off,  and  the  patient’s 
Arengtli  will  permit. 

To  prevent  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air  fufficient  ex- 
ercife,  and  wholefome  food  are  neceflary.  Pregnant 
women  fhould  guard  againft  coftivenefs,  and  take  daily 
as  much  exercife  as  they  can  bear,  avoiding  all  green 
trafhy  fruits,  and  other  unwholefome  things;  and,  when 
in  c hildbed,  they  ought  ftridtly  to  obferve  a cool  re- 
gimen. 
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In  this  fever,  the  changes  are  fo  frequent  and  hid- 
den, as  to  require  the  moft  conftant  attention  ; and, 
as  it  often  fliews  altogether  new  fymptoms,  and  af- 
fumes  quite  a different  character,  the  diet  and  regimen 
demand  an  appropriate  change  ; other  wife  the  death  of 
the  patient  muft  be  the  inevitable  confequence.  When 
this  is  confidered,  it  will  evince  very  ftrongly  the  re- 
marks made  in  a former  Chapter,  of  the  futility  and 
danger  of  any  general  ftrong  fever  powder. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 

HIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  a remjflion  of  the 


fymptoms,  which  happens  fometimes  fboner. 


and  fometimes  later,  but  generally  before  the  eighth 
day.  The  remiflion  is  generally  preceded  by  a gentle 
fweat,  after  which  the  patient  feems  greatly  relieved, 
but  in  a few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Thefe  remiflions 
return  at  very  irregular  periods,  and  are  fometirries  of 
longer,  fometimes  of  fhorter  duration  ; the  nearer, 
howevpr,  that  the  fever  approaches  to  a regular  inter- 
mittent, the  danger  is  the  lefs. 

CAUSES. — Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low  marfhy 
countries  abounding  with  wood  and  ftagnating  water  ; 
but  they  prove  moft  fatal  in  places  where  great  heat 
and  moifture  are  combined,  as  in  fome  parts  of  Afri- 
ca, the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  Arc. 
where  remitting  fevers  are  generally  of  a putrid  kind, 
and  prove  very  fatal.  They  are  moft  frequent  in  clofe 
calm  weather,  efpecially  after  rainy  feafons,  great  in- 
undations, or  the  like.  No  age,  fex,'or  conftitution, 
is  exempted  from  the  attack  of  this  fever,  but  it  chiefly 
feiz.es  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty 
habitations,  breathe  an  impure  ftagnating  air,  take  lit- 
tle exercife,  and  ufe  unwholefome  diet. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  firft  fymptoms  of  this  fever 
are  generally  yawning,  ftretching,  pain,  and  giddinefs' 
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In  the  head,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold.  Some- 
times the  patient  is  affected  with  a delirium  at  the  very 
firft  attack.  There  is  a pain,  and  fbmetimes  a fwelling, 
about  the  region  of  the  fiomnch,  the  tongue  is  white, 
the  eyes  and  skin  frequently  appear  yellow,  and  the 
patient  is  often  afflieffed  with  bilious  vomitings.  The 
pulfe  is  fbmetimes  a little  hard,  but  fcldom  full,  and 
the  blood  when  let,  rarely  (hews  any  figns  of  inflamma- 
tion. Some  patients  are  exceedingly  coffive,  and  others 
2re  afflicted  with  a very  troublefome  loofenefs. 

It  is  impolfible  to  defcldbe  all  the  fyitiptoms  of  this 
cifedfe,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  litnafcion,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  conftjtution  of  the  patient. 
They  may  like  wile  be  greatly  changed  by  the  method 
of  treatment,  and  by  rilaiiy  other  circttmftarices  too  te- 
dious to  mention.  Sometimes  the  bilious  fymptoms 
predominate,  fometimes  the  nervous;  and  at  other 
times  the  putrid.  . Nor  is  it  all  uncommon  to  find  a 
fucceflion  of  each  of  thefe,  or  even  a complication  of 
them  at  the  fame  time  in  the  fame  perfon. 

REGIMEN. — The  regimen  muff;  be  adapted  to  the 
prevailing  fymptoms.  When  there  are  any  figns  of  in- 
flammation, the  diet  muff;  be  (lender,  and  the  drink 
weak  and  diluting.  Rut  when  nervous  or  putrid  fymp- 
toms occur,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fupport  the  patient 
witn  food  and  liquors  of  a more  generous  nature;  filch 
as  we  recommended  in  the  immediately  preceding  fe- 
vers. We  muff,  however,  be  very  cautious  in  the  ufe 
of  things  of  a heating  quality,  as  this  fever  is  frequent- 
ly changed  into  a continual  by  an  hot  regimen  and 
1 m proper  m ed i ein es. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean  ; his  apartment,  if  poffible, 
ffiould  be  large,  and  frequently  ventilated  by  letting  in 
freffi  air  at  the  doors  and  windows.  It  ought  likewife 
to  be  fprinklecf  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  the 
like.  His  linen,  bed  clothes,  &c.  fhould  be  frequently 
changed,  and  all  his  excrements  immediately  removed. 
Though  thefe  things  have  been  recommended  before, 
we  think  it  neceffary  to  repeat  them  here,  as  they  are 
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of  more  importance  to  the  Tick  than  practitioners  arc 
apt  to  imagine  J. 

MEDICINE. — In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  wc  muft 
endeavour  to  bring  it- to  a regular  intermiffion.  This 
intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleeding,  if  there  be 
any  figns  of  inflammation  ; but  when  that  is  not  the 
caie,  bleeding  is  by  no  means  to  be  attempted,  as  it 
will  weaken  the  patient  and  prolong  the  difeafe.  A vo- 
mit, however,  will  feldom  be  improper,  and  is  general- 
ly of  great  fervice.  Twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipeca- 
cuanha will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well ; but  where 
it  can  be  obtained,  we  would  rather  recommend  a grain 
or  two  of  tartar  emetic,  with  five  or  fix  grains  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, to  be  made  into  a draught,  and  given  for  a 
vomit.  This  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  at  propei 
intervals,  if  the  fleknefs  or  naufea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyfters 
or  gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  offenna  and  man- 
na, fmall  dofes  of  the  lenitive  eleCtuary,  cream  of  tar- 
tar, tamarinds,  hewed  prunes,  or  the  like  ; but  all  po- 
tent or  draftic  purges  are  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

By  this  courle  the  fever  in  a few  days  may  generally 
be  brought  to  a pretty  regular  or  diftinCi  intermiffion, 
in  which  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  adminiftered, 
and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfect  the  cure.  It  is  needleis 
here  to  repeat  the  methods  of  giving  the  bark,  as  we 
have  already  had  occafion  frequently  to  mention  them. 

The  molt  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  ufe  a 
wholefome  and  nourifhing  diet,  to  pay  the  moft  fern- 
pulous  attention  to  cleanlineis,  to  keep. the  body  warm, 
to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  in  hot  countries  to  avoid 
damp  fituations,  night  air,  evening  dews,  and  the  like,. 
In  countries  where  it  is  endemical,  the  bell  preventive 

f That  ingenious  physician  Dr.  Lind,  in  his  inaugural  dissertation 

concerning  the  putrid  remitting  fever  of  Bengal  observes “ The 

patient’s  shirt,  bed  clothes,  and  bedding,  ought  frequently  to  be 
changed,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  and  all  his  excrements  immediately 
removed  ; the  bed  clfamber  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  frequently 
sprinkled  with  vinegar;  in  short,  every  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  patient.  I can  affirm,  that  a physician  who  puts  them  in  practice 
will  much  oftener  succeed,  than  one  who  is  even  more  skilful,  but  has 
not  opportunity  gf  using  these  means.” 
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medicine  which  we  can  recommend  is  the  Peruvian 
bark,  which  may  either  be  chr-.ved,  or  infuied  in  bran- 
dy or  wine,  Sec.  Some  recommend  fmokin^  tobacco  as 
very  beneficial  in  marfhy  countries,  both  for  prevention 
of  this  and  intermitting  fevers. 

To  foldiers  in  camps,  and  in  the  various  filiations 
dangerous  to  health  where  their  duty  leads  them,  every 
precaution  fhould  be  ufecl  to  guard  them  againlt  thefe 
fevers.  Thoughtlefs  and  carelels  of  their  perfons,  our 
brave  defenders  defpife  difeafe  as  much  as  they  do 
danger;  and  as  diforders  of  this  kind  are  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the  proper 
means  of  prevention  fhould  be  dridly  enforced  by  the 
funerior  officers  and  medical  attendants. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

OF  THE  SMALL  POX. 

HIS  difeafe,  which  originally  came  from  Arabia, 


is  now  become  fo  general,  that  very  few  efcape 


it  at  one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  a mod  conta- 
gious malady,  and  has  for  many  years  proved  the 
fcourge  of  Europe. 

The  fmall  pox  generally  appears  towards  the  fpring. 
They  are  very  frequent  in  fummer,  lei's  fo  in  autumn, 
2nd  lead  of  all  in  winter.  Children  are  mod  liable  to 
this  dileafe  ; and  thole  whofe  food  is  unwholefome, 
who  want  proper  exercife,  and  abound  with  grofs  hu- 
mours, run  the  greated  hazard  from  it. 

The  difeafe  is  didinguifhed  into  the  didin&and  con- 
fluent kind  ; the  latter  of  which  is  always  attended 
with  clanger.  There  are  likewife  other  diftin&ions  of  . 
the  fmall  pox  ; as  the  chrydalline,  the  bloody,  See. 

CAUSES. — The  fmall  pox  is  commonly  caught  by 
infedion.  Since  the  difeafe  was  fird  brought  into  Eu- 
rope, the  infedion  has  never  been  wholly  extinguifhed, 
nor  have  any  proper  methods,  as  far  as  1 know,  been 
taken  for  that  purpoie ; fo  that  now  it  has  become  in  a 
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manner  conditutiopal.  Children  who  have  overheated 
themfelves  by  running,  vyreftling,  Sec.  or  adults  after  g 
debauch,  are  mod  apt  to  be  i\  ixed  with  the  fmall- 

pox. 

S\  MPTOMS. — This  difeafe  is  fo  generally. known, 
that  a minute  dgfeription  of  it  is  unnecc/Tary,  Cliil- 
dren  commonly  look  a little  dull,  feem  liftlefs  and 
drowfy  for  a few  days  before  the  more  violent  fymp- 
toms  of  the  fmall  pox  appear.  They  are  likevyjfe  more 
inclined  to  drink  than  nfual,  haye  little  appetite  fqr 
folid  food,  complain  of.  wearinefs,  and  upon  taking 
exercife,  are  apt  to  lweat.  Thefe  iucceed  by  flight 
fits  of  cold  and  heat  by  turns,  which,  as  the  time  of 
the  eruption  approaches,  become  more  violent,  and  are 
accompanied  with  pains  of  the  head  and  loins,  vomiting, 
See.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  with  a great  heat  of  the  /kin, 
and  redleflnefs.  When  the  patient  drops  afleep,  he 
wakes  in  a kind  of  horror,  with  a fudden  Hart,  which 
is  a very  common  fymptom  of  the  approaching  erup- 
tion ; as  are  alfo  convulfion  fits  in  very  young  children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  fmall  ppx  generally  begins  to  appear  ; 
fbmetimes,  indeed,  they  appear  /boner,  but  that  is  no 
favourable  fymptom.  At  fil'd  they  very  nearly  refembje 
fleabites,  and  are  fooned  difc.overed  on  the  face,  arpis, 
and  bread. 

The  mod  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  eruption, 
and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  fpon  as  the  pndules 
appear.  In  amilddidindt  kind  of  fmall  pox  the  pndules 
feldom  appear  before  the  fourth  day  frPm  the  time  of 
fickening,  and  they  generally  keep  coming  out  gradual- 
ly for  feveral  days  after.  Pndules  which  are  didinct, 
with  a florid  red  ba/is,  and  which  fill  with  thick  puru- 
lent matter,  fird  of  a whitidi,  and  afterwards  of  a 
yellowifh  colour,  are  .the  bed. 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the  pudules  is  an  unfavour- 
able fymptom  ; as  alfo  when  .they  are  fmall  and  flat, 
with  black  fpecks  in  the  middle.  Pudules  which  con- 
tain a thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A great  num- 
ber of  pocks  on  the  fide  is  always  attended  with  danger. 
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It  is  like  w ife  a bad  fign  when  they  run  into  one  another. 

It  is  a moll  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechias 
or  purple,  brown,  or  blacks  fpots  are  interfperfed 
among  the  pufhiles.  Thele  are  figns  of  a putrid  difib- 
lution  of  the  blood,  and  {hew  the  danger  to  be  very 
great.  Bloody  {fools  or  urine,  with  a fwclled  belly,  are 
bad  lymptoms  ; as  is  alfo  a continual  ftrangurv.  Pale 
urine  and  a violent  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of  the 
neck  are  figns  of  an  approaching  delirium  or  of  convul- 
liou  fits.  When  the  face  does  not  fwell,  or  falls  before 
the  pocks  come  to  maturity,  it  is  very  unfavourable.  If 
the  face  begins  to  fall  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
day,  and  at  the  lame  time  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to 
fwell,  the  patient  generally  does  .well ; but  when  thefe 
do  not  fucceed  each  other,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend 
danger.  When  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a brown 
crull,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  Cold  {hivering 
tits  coming  on  at  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  are  likewife 
unfavourable.  Grinding  of  the  teeth,  when  it  proceeds 
from  an  affection  of  the  nervous  fyflem,  is  a bad  fign  ; 
Jbut  fometimes  it  is  occafioned  by  worms,  or  a difor- 
dered  flomach. 

REGIMEN. When  the  firfl  fymptoms  of  the 

fmall  pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed,  and 
often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  the  great  danger  of 
the  patient’s  life.  I have  known  children,  to  appeafe 
the  anxiety  of  their  parents,  bled,  bliftered,  and  purg- 
ed,’during  the  fever  which  preceded  the  eruption  of 
the  fmall  pox,  to  luch  a degree,  that  Nature  was  not 
only  difturbed  in  her  operation,  but  rendered  unable  to 
fupport  the  pufiules  after  they  were  out ; fo  that  the 
patient,  exhaufied  by  mere  evacuations,  funk  under  the 
difeafe. 

When  convulfions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful 
alarm.  Immediately  i'ome  noftrum  is  applied,  as  if  this 
were  a primary  difeafe  ; whereas  it  is  only  a fymptom, 
and  far  from  being  an  unfavourable  one,  of  the  ap- 
proaching eruption.  As  the  fits  generally  go  offbeforc 
the  a&ual  appearance  of  the  fmall  pox,  it  is  attributed 
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to  the  medicine,  which  by  this  means  acquires  a repu- 
tation without  any  merit  J. 

All  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  neccflary  during  the 
eiuptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  eafy,  al- 
lowing him  to  drink  freely  of  fome  weak  diluting  li- 
quors ; as  balm  tea,  barley  water,  clear  whey,  gruels, 
See.  He  fhould  not  be  confined  to  bed,  but  fhould  lit 
up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and  fhould  have  his  feet  and 
legs  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water.  His  food 
ought  to  be  very  light,  and  he  fhould  be  as  little  di- 
fturbed  with  company  as  poflible. 

Much  mifehief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
the  patient  too  loon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 
warm  cordials  or  fudorific  medicines.  Every  thing 
that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  increafesr  the  fever, 
and  pufhes  out  the  puftules.  This  has  numberlefs 
ill  effedls.  It  not  only  increafes  the  number  of  pu- 
ftules,  but  likewife  tends  to  make  them  run  into 
one  another ; and  when  they  have  been  pufhed  om 
with  too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in  before 
they  come  to  maturity. 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmall  pox 
begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender  charge 
with  cordials,  faffron,  and  marigold  teas,  wine,  punch, 
and  even  brandy  itfelf.  All  thefe  are  given  with  a 
view,  as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the  eruption  from 
the  heart.  This,  like  mod  other  popular  miftakes,  is 

the  abufe  of  a very  juft  obfervation that  when 

there  is  a moifture  on  the  fkin,  the  pocks  rife  better, 
and  the  patient  is  eafier,  than  when  it  continues  dry 
and  parched. — But  that  is  no  reafon  for  forcing  tfie  pa- 
tient into  a fweat.  Sweating  neveig  relieves  unlefs 
where  it  comes  fpontaneoufly,  or  it  is  the  effect  of 

drinking  weak  diluting  liquors, 

y \ 

§ Convulsion  fits  are  no  doubt  verj  alarming,  but  their  effects  are 
often  salutary  They  seem  to  be  one  of  the  means  made  use  ot  by 
Nature  for  breakmg  the  force  of  a fever.  I have  always  observed  a 
fever  abated,  and  sometimes  quite  removed,  after  one  or  more  con- 
vulsion fits.  This  readily  accounts  tor  convulsions  being  a favourable 
symptom  in  the  fever  which  precedes  the  eruption  of  the  small  pox 
as  every  thing  which  mitigates  this  fever  lessens  the  eruption. 
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Children  are  often  fo  peevifli,  that  they  will  not  lie 
a. -bed  without  a nurfe  constantly  by  them.  Indulging 
them  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  has  many  bad 
effects  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  child.  Even  the  natu- 
ral heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to  augment  the  fever 
,of  the  child;  but  if  Ihe  too  proves  feverifh,  which  is 
often  the  cafe,  the  danger  muft  be  mcreafed  f. 

Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  fmall  pox  in 
the  fame  bad,  has  many  ill  confequences.  They  ought 
if  poffible  never  to  be  in  the  fame  chamber,  as  the  per- 
fpiration,  the  heat,  fmell,  See.  all  tend  to  augment  the 
fever,  and  to  heighten  the  difeafe.  It  is  common 
among  the  poor  to  fee  two  or  three  children  lying  in 
the  fame  bed,  with  inch  a load  of  puftules,  that  even 
their  Ikins  ftick  together.  One  can  hardly  view  a feene 
of  this  kind  without  being  fickened  by  the  fight  ; but 
how  mult  the  effluvia  alfe£t  the  poor  patients,  many 
of  whom  perifh  by  this  ufage  J. 

A very  dirty  cuftom  prevails  among  the  lower  clafs 
of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  fmall  pox  to 
keep  on  the  fame  linen  during  the  whole  period  of 
that  loathfome  difeafe'.  This  is  done  left  they  fhould 
catch  cold,  but  it  has  many  ill  confequences.  The  linen, 
becomes  hard  by  the  moifture  which  it  ablorbs,  and 
frets  the  tender  fkin.  It  likewife  occafions  a bad  fmell, 

f I have  known  a'nurse  who  had  the  small  pox  before,  so  infect- 
ed by  lying  constantly  a -bed  with  a child  in  a bad  kind  of  small  pox, 
that  she  had  not  only  a great  number  of  pustules  which  broke  out  all 
over  her  bod),  but  afterwards  a malignant  fever  which  terminated  in 
a number  of  imposthumes  or  boils,  and  from  which  she  narrowly  es- 
caped with  her  life.  We  mention  this  to  put  others  on  their  guard 
against  the  danger  of  this  virulent  infection, 

X This  observation  is  likewise  applicable  to  hospitals,  workhouses, 
&c.  where  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  tfie  small  pox  at  the 
same  time.  1 have  seen  above  forty  children  cooped  up  in  one  apart- 
ment all  the  while  they  had  this  disease,  without  any  of  them  being 
admitted  to  breathe  the  fresh  air.  No  one  can  be  at  a loss  to  see  the 
impropriety  of  such  conduct.  It  ought  to  be  a rule  not  only  in  hospi- 
tals for  the  smaJl  pox,  but  likewise  for  other  diseases,  that  no  patient 
should  be  within  sight  or  hearing  of  another.  This  is  a matter  to 
which  loo  little  regard  is  paid.  In  most  hospitals  and  infirmaries, 
the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead,  are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  same' 
. apartment. 
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which  is  very  pernicious  both  to  the  patient  and  thole 
about  him;  beddes,  the  filth  and  lordes  which  adhere 
to  the  linen  being  reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the 
body,  greatly  augment  the  difeafe. 

A patient  fhould  not  be  differed  to  be  dirty  in  an 
internal  difeale,  far  lefs  in  the  (mail  pox.  Cutaneous 
diforders  are  often  occafioned  by  nafti  fiefs  alone,  and 
are  always  inereafed  by  it.  Were  the  patient’s  linen  to* 
be  changed  every  day,  it  would  greatly  refrefh  hum 
Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken  that  the  linen  be  thoroughly 
dry.  It  ought  likewife  to  be  put  on  when  the  patient 
is  mod  cool. 

So  ftrong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  faid  againft  the  liot'regi- 
men  in  the  fmall  pox,  that  numbers  dill  fall  a facrifice 
to  that  error.  I have  feen  poor  women  travelling  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  carrying  their  children  along 
with  them  in  the  fmall  pox,  and  have  frequently  ob- 
ferved  others  begging  by  the  way  fide  with  infants  in 
their  arms  covered  with  pudules  ; yet  I could  never 
}earn  that  one  of  thefe  children  died  by  this,  fort  of 
treatment.  This  is  certainly  a diffident  proof  of  the 
fafety,  at  lead  of  expod ng  patients  in  the  dnall  pox  to 
the  open  air.  There  can  be  no  reafon,  however,  for 
expofing  them  to  public  view.  It  is  now  very  com- 
mon in  the  environs  of  great  towns  to  meet  patients  in 
the  fmall  pox  on  the  public  Walks.  This  practice,  how- 
ever well  it  may  fuit  the  purpofes  of  boading  inocula- 
tors,  is  dangerous  to  the  citizens,  and  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  humanity  and  found  policy. 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light,  and 
of  a cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled  with 
equal  quantities,  of  milk  and  water,  good  apples  roaded 
or  boiled  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  a little  fugar 
or  fuch  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water, 
clear  fweet  whey,  barley  water,  or  thin  gruel,  &c. 
After  the  pocks  are  full,  butter  milk,  being  of  an  open- 
ing and  cleanfing  nature,  is  a very  proper  drink. 
MEDICINE.-— -This  difeafe  is  generally  divided 
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into  four  different  periods  viz.  the  fever  which  pre- 
cedes the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfelf,  the  fuppura- 
tion  or  maturation  of  the  puftules,  and  the  fecondary 
fever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more  is  ne- 
ceftary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink  diluting  li- 
quors, and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in  warm  water. 

Though  this  be  generally  the  fafeft  courfe  that  can  be 
taken  with  infants,  yet  adults  of  a flrong  conftitution 
and  plethoric  habit  fometimes  require  bleeding.  When 
a full  pulfe,  a dry  (kin,  and  other  fymptons  of  inflam- 
mation, render  this  operation  neceflary,  it  ought  to  be 
performed ; but  unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it 
is  fafer  to  be  let  alone  : if  the  body  is  bound,  emollient 
clyfters  may  be  thrown  in. 

If  there  is  a great  naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit, 
weak  camomile  tea  or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drank, 
in  order  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  At  the  beginning  of 
a fever,  Nature  generally  attemps  a difeharge,  either 
upwards  or  downwards  ; which  if  promoted  by  gentle 
means,  would  tend  greatly  to  abate  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary  fever  by  a cool  regimen,  See.  to  prevent  too 
great  an  eruption,  yet  after  the  puftules  have  made 
their  appearance,  our  bufinefs  is  to  promote  the  fup- 
puration  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and,  if  Na- 
ture feems  to  flag,  by  generous  cordials.  When  a low 
creeping  pulfe,  faintiflmefs  and  great  lofs  of  flrength, 
render  cordials  neceflary,  we  would  recomiflencl  good 
wine,  which  may  be  made  into  negus,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  and  fharpened  with  the  juice  of 
©range  the  jelly  of  currants,  and  the  like.  Wine  whey, 
fharpened  as  above,  is  like  wife  a proper  drink  in  this 
cafe  ; great  care,  however,  muff  be  taken  not  to  over- 
heat the  patient  by  any  of  thefe  things.  This,  inftead 
of  promoting,  would  retard  the  eruption. 

The  riflng  of  the  fmall-pox  is  often  prevented  by 
the  violence  of  the  fever.  In  this  cafe  the  cool  reji- 

? D 
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men  is  ftritftly  to  be  obferved.  The  patient’s  chamber 
mast  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought  likcwife  fre- 
quently to  betaken  out  of  bed,  and  to  be  lightly  cover- 
ed with  clothes  while  in  it. 

Excdlive  reftlelTnefs  often  prevents  the  rifing  and  fill- 
ing of  the  fmall-pox  : when  this  happens,  gentle  opiates 
are  neceffary.  Thefe,  however  ought  always  to  be 
adminiftred  with  a sparing  hand.  To  an  infant,  a tea- 
spoonful of  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  every 
five  or  fix  hours  till  it  has  the  defired  effect.  An  adult 
will  require  a table -fpoonful  in  order  to  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofe.  , 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a flranguary,  orfnp- 
preffion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the  fmall-pox, 
he  Ihould  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed  ; and,  if  he  be 
able,  fhould  walk  aerofs  the  room  with  his  feet  bare. 
When  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  frequently  be  fet  on 
his  knees  in  bed,  and  fliould  endeavour  to  pafs  his  urine 
as  often  as  he  can.  When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  atea- 
fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  may  be  occasionally 
mixed  with  his  drink.  Nothing  more  certainly  relieves 
the  patient,  or  is  more  beneficial  in  the  fmall-pox,  than 
a plentiful  discharge  of  urine. 

If  the  month  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and  chap- 
ped, it  ought  frequently  to  be  w allied,  and  the  throat, 
gargled  with  water  and  honey,  iharpened  with  a little 
vinegar  or  currant  jelly. 

During  the  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  without  a ftool. 
This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  infiame-'tbe  blood,  but 
the  fasces  by  lodging  fo  long  in  the  body,  become  acrid  * 
and  even  putrid ; from  w hence  bad  confeqtiences  muft 
enfue.  It  will,  therefore  be  proper  when  the  body  is 
bound,  to  throw  in  an  emollient  clyfter  every  feeond 
or  third  day,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 
This  w ill  greatly  cool  and  relieve  the  patient. 

When  petechias,  purple,  black  or  livid  fpots,  appear 
among  the  fmall  pox,  the  Peruvian  bark  muff  immedi- 
ately be  admmiftered  in  as  large  dofes  as  the  patient’s 
&omach  can  bear.  For  a child^  two  drachms  of  the 
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bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in  three  ounces  of  com- 
mon water,  one  ounce  of  fimplc  cinnamon  water,  and 
two  ounces  of  the  fynap  of  orange  or  lemon.  This  may 
be  fharpeneci  with  the  fpirits  of  vitriol,  and  a table  - 
fpoonful  of  it  given  every  hour.  If  it  be  given  to  an 
adult  in  the  fame  form,  he  may  take  it  at  lead  three  or 
four  fpoonfuls  every  hour.  This  medicine  ought  not  to 
be  trilled  with,  but  mud  be  adminidered  as  frequently  as 
the  ftomach  can  bear  it;  in  which  cafe  it  will  often  pro- 
duce very  happy  effects.  I have  frequently  feen  the 
petechias  difappear,  and  the  Imall-pox,  which  had  a very 
threatening  aipect,  rile  and  fill  with  laudable  matter, 
by  the  tile  of  the  bark  and  acids. 

" The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewife  in  this  c-afe  to  be 
generous,  as  wine  or  drong  negus  acidulated  with  fpirits 
of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon,  jelly  of  currants  or 
Inch  like.  His  food  mud  confid  of  apples,  roafted  or 
boiled,  preferred  cherries,  plums,  and  other  fruits  of  an 
acid  nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  necedary  when  the 
petechias  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  likewife  in  the 
lymphatic  or  erydalline  fmall-pox,  where  the  mafter  is 
thin  and  not  duly  prepared.  The  Peruvian  bark  feems 
to  poffefs  a lingular  power  of  affiding  Nature  in  prepar- 
ing laudable  pus,  or  what  is  called  good  matter;  confe* 
quently  it  mud  be  beneficial  both  in  this  and  other  dif* 
eafes,  where  the  crifis  depends  on  a fuppuration.  I have 
often  obferved  where  the  fmall-pox  were,  flat,  and  the 
matter  contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  tranlparenl, 
and  where  at  fird  they  had  the  appearance  of  running 
into  one  another,  that  the  Peruvian  bark,  acidulated  as 
above,  changed  the  colour  and  confidence  of  the  matter, 
and  produced  the  mod  happy  effects. 

When  the  eruption  fubfldes  fuddenly,  or  as  the  good 
women  term  it,  when  the  fmall-pox  flrike  in,  before  they 
have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is  very  great.  In 
this  cafe  blidering-pladers  mud  be  immediately  applied 
to  the  wrids  and  ancles,  and  the  patient’s  fpirits  fupport- 
ed  with  cordials. 

Soi  .lttimes  bleeding  lias  a furprifing  effeft  in  riling 
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the  p 11  flliles  after  they  have  fubfided  ; but  it  1 equires 
thiU  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or  to  what  length  the 
patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  cataplafms,  however,  may  be 
applied  to  the  feet  and  hands  ; as  they  tend  to  promote 
the  fwelling  of  the  parts,  and  by  that  means  to  draw 
the  humours  towards  the  extremities. 

The  mod  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafe  is  what  we 
call  the  fecondary  fever.  This  generally  comes  on  when 
the  fmall-pox  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on  the  face; 
and  mod  of  thofe  who  die  of  the  fmall-pox  are  carried 
off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the  fmall 
pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  dools.  Her  endea- 
vours this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be  countera&ed,  but 
promoted,  and  the  pjitient  at  the  fame  time  fupported 
by  food  and  drink  of  a nourifliing  and  cordial  nature. 

If,  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the  pulfe 
be  very  quick,  hard,  and  drong,  the  heat  intenfe,  and 
the  breathing  laborious,  with  other  fymptons  of  an 
inflammation  of  the  bread,  the  patient  mud  immedi- 
ately be  bled.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  mud  be 
regulated  by  the  patient’s  ftrength,  age,  and  the  ur* 
gency  of  the  fymptons. 

But  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be  feverifh, 
the  pudles  become  fuddenly  pale,  and  if  there  be  great 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  blidering-pladers  mud  be 
applied,  and  the  patient  mud  be  fupported  with  gene- 
rous cordials.  Wine,  and  even  fpirits,  have  fometimes 
been  given  in  fuch  cafes  with  amazing  fuccefs. 

As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  great  meafure,  if  not 
wholly,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  it  would 
Teem  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the  pudules,  as 
Toon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  fliould  be  opened,  This 
is  every  day  praCtifed  in  other  phlegmons  which  tend  to 
Tuppuration ; and  there  Teems  to  be  no  caufe  why  it 
fliould  be  lefs  proper  here.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  by  this  means  the  fecondary  fever 
might  always  be  leflened,  and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  pudules  fliould  be  opened  when  they  begin  to 
turn  of  a yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  neceffary  for 
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. . .■  --pi,.,,  rnnv  either  be  opened  with  a Ian* 

S;  ofa  needle, L L matter  abforded  by  a little  dry 
lint  As  the  puftules  are  generally  firft  ripe  on.  the 
faCe  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  opening  theft,  and 
the ’others  in  courfe  as  they  become  ripe.  The  puf- 
tules generally  fill  again  a fecond  or  even  a third  tune  ; 
for  which  caufe  the  operation  may  be  repeated  or  la- 
ther continued,  as  long  as  there  is  any  confiderable  ap- 
oearance  of  matter  in  the 'puftules. 

1 We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  operation,  ration- 
al as  it  is,  has  been  negleaed  from  a piece  of  miftaken 
tendernefs  is  parents.  They  believe  that  it  mult  give 
e-reat  pain  to  the  poor  child;  and,  therefore  would  ra- 
ther  fee  it  die  then  have  it  thus  tortured.  This  notion, 
however,  is  entirely  without  foundation.  I have  fre- 
quently opened  the  puftules  when  the  patient  did  not 
fee  me,  without  his  being  in  the  leaft  fenftble  of  it, 
but  fuppofe  it  were  attended  with  a little  pain,  that  is 
nothing  in  comparifon  to  the  advantages  which  may 

arife  from  it.  r 

Opening  the  puftules  not  only  prevents  the  relorp* 

tion  of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewife  takes  off 
the  tenfion  of  the  Ikin,  and  by  that  means  greatly  re- 
lieves the  patient.  It  likewife  tends  to  prevent  the 
pitting,  which  is  a matter  of  no  fmall  importance* 
Acrid  matter,  by,  lodging  long  in  the  puftules,  cannot 
fail  to  corrode  the  tender  Ikin;  by  which  many  a hand-\ 
feme  face  becomes  fo  deformed  as  hardly  to  bear  a rc- 

femblance  to  the  human  figure  *, 

It  is  generally  neceflary,  after  the  fmall-pox  are  gone 
off,  to  purge  the  patient.  If,  however,  the  body  has 
been  open  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  diieafe,  or 
if  butter-milk  and  other  things  of  an  opening  nature 
have  been  drank  freely  after  the  height  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  purging  becomes  lefs  neceftary;  but  it  ought  ne- 
ver wholly  to  be  negle&ed. 


* Though  this  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  it  is  only  necessa- 
ry when  the  patient  has  a great  deal  of  small-pox,  or  when  the  matter 
which  they  contain  is  of  so  thin  and  acrid  a nature,  that  theie  is  rea- 
son to  apprehend  bad  consequences  Irum  its  being  quickly  rosorb- 
td}  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mass  of  circulating  humours. 
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Wicrr  vzrtf  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenna  and 
fanmea,  WJtSia  little  rhuVarb,  may  be  Cwee-tcned  wim 
©sadfe  Chgar,  and  -jgiven  m In&aTl  ^umtkies  till  it  ope- 
rates. Tkofe  wfaa  are  farther  advanced  mull  take  me* 
aSkmes  «sf a ffearper  nature.  For  example,  a child  of  five 
or  fa  -years  of  .age  may  tpke  eight  -or  ten  grains  of  fine 
siaaftiarb  m powder  civemight^' arnd  the  fame -quantity  of 
Jalap  in  powder  next  morning.  This  may  be  wrought 
©IS  t^fhfeelb  -broth  ©t  water  gruel,  and  may  be  repeat- 
ed !tStase  or  four  times.,  five  or  fix  days  intervening  be- 
ftwcea  each  dofe.  For  children  further  adv  anced,  and 
adults,  the  dole  muff  be  mcreafed  in  proportion  to  the 
age  asaal  eonlHtafion  ^ 

When  ampcrShmsies  happen  after  the  fmall-pox, 
which  is  snot  feldom.  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  brought  to 
IfiEppncatio®  as  fbon  as  polilble,  by  means  -of  ripening 
y.-w^Ltices;  and  when  they  have  been  opened  or  have 
ibrefe  of  their  -own  accord,  the  patient  mull  be  purged. 
Tihe  Fcmvian.  bark  and  milk  diet  will  like  wife  be  ufe~ 
m this  cafe. 

Wfaen  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other 
lymptons  «®f  a cossfimiption,  fucceed  to  the  fmall-pox, 
Ae  patient  mild  be  feat  to  a place  where  the  ah  t-s  good, 
put  upon  a ooKrfe  of  ahes  milk,  with  fucli  exercife 
as  he  can  bear..  For  further  directions  in  this  cafe,  fee 
tSbc  article  Conjkmpiimi. 

OF  INOCULATION. 

V 

Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  bafSes  the 
gKswer  of  medicine  more  effectually  than  the  fmall-pox, 
yet  more  may  be  done  beforehand  to  render  this  difeaie 
fa“*/o«t5abIs  than  any  one  we  know,  as  -alxnoft  all  the 
Manager  from  it  may  be  prevented  by  inoculation.  This 
iafeatary  invention  has  been  known  in  Europe  above 
Imgfa  century 4 but,  like  -moll  other  ufoful  difeoveries, 

* K have  >of  late  been  accustomed , after  the  sinall-pox,  to  . gire  one, 
ihr&ea  at  five  graca-e  .ot’ calomel  aocording  to  live  age  oi  the  pa- 
lr*pat»  ©«r<tsr  asogfal,,  said  to  work  it -off  aextBK^riHiag  wit|a  <x  suitable  dose 

jsJ-ap.  Or  the pslap  ioyi  caloftiti  Hmy  be  -laixc'd  together,  and  give* 
it:  ilhe  avcir-di^g. 
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it  has  till  of  late  made  but  Saw  progrefs:  It  md^hcw*'- 
ever,  be  acknowledged,,  to  the  Btocawsar  ©ft&h  comaitry,, 
that  inoculation  has  met  with  a more  &vo-mraMe  recep- 
tion- here  than  among,  any  ©£  ©nr  neighbaflflajs^  It  £& 
Hill,  however,  far  from  being  gene  rair  wMarfe  w hanrc 
reafoii  to  fear  will  be  the  cafe*  axle^as fMt  prffec 
continues  in  the  hand's- of  the  faculty. 

No  dilcovery  can  be  of  general  utd&by,,  while  fte 
practice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands- ©f  a fewv  Usdl  tie© 
inoculation  of  the  lira  1 1-  pox  been  introduced  asa. 
and  not  as  a medical  diicoveryy'or  had  it  beern 
bv  the  lame  kind  of  operators  heitev  as  It  m m tEu©^ 
countries- from  whence-  we-  IcamecB  5fe*.  it  Sadi  agg® 
been  umverfaf.  Fears,.  Jealbnitesr  prejss&es^  and  ©f*~ 
polite  intereSs  are,  and  ever  wdl  be,  the  m©$kdib8i®alL 
obstacles  to  tire  progress  of  any  falutaary  dH^very^ 
Hence  it  is  that  the  praftke  of  hsDeulatkaa  asever  be- 
came- in  any  me  afore  general,,  even  in  l^gfcdL*  tM 
taken-  up  by  men  not  bred  to  phyikx  TlkeSe  have  r&tfc 
only  rendered  the  practice  more's x tr enfive*  feat 
more  lafe,  and  by  acting  under  !di£  refteint  trlim  ther 
regular  practitioners,  have-  taught  them  tfeat  tSac  pa- 
tient's greateft  danger  arofe,,  not  from  the  wsiat  of  caarp* 
but  from  the  excels  of  i-t.  ' ' ' « 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter*  vffeo>  im^jesfe 
the  foccefs  of  modern-  inoculhtors,.  to  any  foperkr  sSklS* 
cither  in  preparing  the  patient*  or-  communicating  the 
difeafe.  Some-  of  them,,  mdeed,.  from  a fordid  defire  oC 
eny rolling  the  whole  practice  io>  tkemJeJves*  pretend 
'to  have  extraordinary  ferrets  of  nollxums  for  prepsr- 
ing  per  lb  ns  for  inoculation,  which  never  fail  €3 ffocedSL 
But  this  is  only  a pretence  calculated  to  blind  the  igno- 
rant and  Inattentive.  Common  feafe  snd  prudence 
alone  are  ihfHcrent,.  both  in  the  choke  of  the  fabjcct 
and  management  of  the  operatiorL.  Whoever  Is  pd* 
feffed  of  thefe  may  perform  this  office  for  his  children 
whenever  he  finds  it  convenient,  provided  they  be  la 
a good  Hate  of  health. 

This  fentiment  is  not  the  refolt  of  theory,  hut  of  ob« 
for  v axiom  Though  few  phyUdans  have  had  fiaorc  op* 
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porfcuttiti^s  of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  different 
forms,  fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend  upon  thefet 
generally  reckoned  of  important  circumftances,  oi  pre- 
paring the  body,  communicating  the  infection  by  this  or 
the  other  method.  See.  that  for  feveral  years  paft,  I 
have  perfuaded  the  parents  or  nurfes  to  perform  the 
whale  themfelves,  and  have  found  that  method  follow- 
ed with  equal  fuccefs,  while  it  is  free  from  many  in- 
conveniences that  attend  the  other  *. 

The  fmall-pox  may  be  communicated  in  a great  va- 
riety of  ways  with  nearly'  the  fame  degree  of  fafety  and 
fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned  the  prac- 
tice, the  women  communicate  the  difeafe  to  children, 
by  opening  a bit  of  the  skin  with  a needle,  and  putting 
into  the  wound  a little  mattertaken  from  a ripe  puftule. 
On  the  coafl  of  Barbary,  they  pa£  a wet  thread  with 
the  matter  through  the  skin  between  the  thumb  and 
fore-finger;  and  in  fome  of  the  {fates  of  Barbary,  ino- 
culation is  performed  by  rubbing  in  the  variolous  mat- 
ter between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  or  on  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  practice  of  communicating,  the 
fmall-pox,  by  rubbing  the  variolous  matter  upon  the 
skin,  has  been  long  known  in  many  parts  of  Aha  and 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Barbary,  and  has  generally  gone 


* A critical  situation,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  first  put  me  upon 
# - this  method.  A gentleman  who  had  lost  all  Ins  children  excep 
fof  bT  the  small-pox,  was  determined  to  have  bn 

inoculated.  " He  told  me  his  intention,  and  desired  I would  persuade 
Z mother  and  grandmother,  &c.  of  its  propr.ety  but  that  was  rm- 

tiossible-  they  were  not  to  he  persuaded ; and  either  could  not  get 
f,  » ttoZr  nf  their  fears,  or  were  determined  against  conviction.  It 
the  better  of  their ^ears^r  operation  without  the 

consent  of the^pm ties  co iicer ned . /therefore  advLd  the  father  after 
Sis  son  a Pdose  or  two  of  rhubarb  to  go  to  a patten, who  had  he 
& u"  i*  lrinrl  to  onen  two  or  three  of  the  pustules,  taking 

rplePZ^iit“  li«ieZXm  and  as  soon  as  he 'came  home  m 

good  kind,  and  so  mild  as  not  to  confine  the s b y jn  t^e  na. 

None  of  the  other  relations  knew  but  the  disease 

tuial  way,  till  the  boy  was  well.  , 
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bv  the  name  of  buying  the  fmall-pox*  This  curtain 
has  long  been  prevalent  in  Wales 

The  present  method  of  inoculating  in  Britain  is  to 
rnak^  two  or  three  dinting  ineilions  in  the  arm,  fo  fu- 
pcrficralaa  not  to  pierce  quite  through  the  fkin,  with 
a lancet,  wet  with  frefh  matter  taken  from  a ripe  puf- 
tule  ; afterwards  the- wounds  are  closed  up,  and  left 
without  any  dreding.  Some  make  ule  of  a lancet  co- 
vered with  the  dry  matter;  but  this  is  lefs  certain,  and 
ouerht  never  to  be  ufed,  unlefs  where  frefh  matter  can- 
not  be  obtained:  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  matter  ought 
to  be  moiftened,  by  holding  the  lancet  for  i'oiue  time  in 
the  (team  of  warm  water  *. 

Indeed,  if  frefh  matter  be  applied  long  enough  to 
the  (kin,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  wound  at  all.  Lee 
a bit  of  thread  about  half  an  inch  long,  wet  with  the 
matter,  be  immediately  applied  to  the  arm,  midway 

between  the  fhoulder  and  the  elbow, and  covered  with  a 

> 

piece  of  the  common  flicking  plaster,  and  kept  on  for 
eight  or  ten  day.  This  will  feldom  fail  to  communi- 
* cate  the  difeafe.  We  mention  this  method,  because 
many  people  are  afraid  of  a wound  ; and  doubtlefs  the 
more  eafily  the  operation  can  be  performed,  it  has  the 
greater  chance  to  become  general.  Some  people  ima- 
gine that  the  difeharge  from  a wound  lertens  the  erup- 
tion ; but  there  is  no  great  rtress  to  be  laid  on  this  no- 
tion-; befides,  deep  wounds  often  ulcerate  and  become 
troublefome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  art  confidered 
as  a medical  operation  in  thole  countries  from  whence 
we  learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the  women, 
and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  brahmins  or  priefts.  In 
this  country  the  cuftom  is  rtill  in  its  infancy;  we  make 
no  doubt,  however,  but  it  will  foon  become  fo  familiar, 
that  parents  will  think  no  more  of  inoculating  their  chil- 
dren, than  at  prefent  they  do  of  giving  them  a purge, 

1 ' / 

* Mr.  Tronchin  communicates  this  disease  by  a little  bit  of  tnread 
dipt  in  tile  matter,  which,  be  covers  wita  a small  oliste*  iug  plaster. 
T his  method  may  no  doubt  be  used  with  advantage  in  tuose  cases  wnery 
the  patient  is  very  much  alarmed  at  the  si^iu  of  anycutting  instrument. 

k ’ 2 E 
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No  fet  ofmen  have  it  To  much  in  their  power  to  ren- 
der the  practice  of  inoculation  general  as  the  clergy,  the 
greateft  oppofition  to  it  ftill  ariiing  from  lome  fcruples 
of  confcience  which  they  alone  can  remove.  I would 
recommend  it  to  them  not  only  to  endeavour  to  re- 
move the  religious  obje&ions  which  weak  minds  may 
have  to  this  falutary  practice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as  a duty 
and  to  point  out  the  danger  of  neglecting  to  make  me 
of  a mean  which  providence  has  put  in  our  power,  for 
Paving  the  lives  of  our  offspring.  Surely  fuch  parents 
as  willfully  neglect  the  means  of  faving  their  children’s 
lives,  are  as  guilty  as  thofe  who  put  them  to  death.  I 
wifh  this  matter  were  duly  weighed.  No  one  is  more 
ready  to  make  allowance  for  human  weaknels  and  re- 
gious  prejudices  ; yet  I cannot  help  recommending  it 
in  the  warmeff  manner,  to  parents  to  confider  how 
great  an  injury  they  do  their  childreng  by  neglecting 
to  give  them  this  difeafe  in  the  early  period  of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  arifing  from  the  inocula- 
tion of  the  fmall-pox  have  been  pretty  fully  pointed  out 
by  the  learned  Dr.  M‘Kenzne  in  his  Hiftory  of  Health*. 

* “ Many  and  great,”  says  this  humane  author,  “ are  the  dangers 
attending  the  natural  infection,  from  all  which  the  inoculation  is 
quite  secure.  The  natural  infection  may  invade  weak  or  distemper- 
ed bodies,  by  no  means  disposed-for  its  kindly  reception.  It  may  at- 
tack them  at  a season  of  the  year  either  violently  hot  or  intensely  cold. 
It  may  be  communicated  from  a sort  of  small-pox  impregnated  with 
the  .utmost  virulence.lt  may  lay  hold  upon  people  unexpectedly, 
when  a dangerous  sort  is  imprudently  imported  into  a maritime  place. 
It  inay  surprise  us  soon  after  excesses  commited  in  luxury,  intempe- 
rance, or  lewdness.  It  may  likewise  seize  on  the  innocent  alter  in- 
dispensable watchings,  hard  labour,  or  necessary  journeys.  And  is 
it  a trivial  advantage,  that  all  these  unhappy  circumstances  can  be 
prevented  by  inoculation  ? By  inoculation  numbers  are  saved  Irom 
deformity  as  well  as  from  death.  In  the  natural  small-pox,  how' often 
are  the  finest  features,  and  the  most  beautiful  complexions,  miserably- 
disfigured  ? Whereas  inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  of 
scars,  even  where  the  numbers  of  pustules  on  the  face  has  been  very 
sonsiderable,  and  the  symptoms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many 
other  grievous  complaints  that  are  frequently  subsequent  to  the  natural 
sort,  seldom'  follow'  the  artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  also  prevent 
those  inexpressible  terrors  that  perpetually  harass  persons  who  never 
had  this  disease,  insomuch  that  when  the  small- pox  is  epidemical,  en« 
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To  thofe  mentioned  by  the  doftor  we  {hall  only  add, 
that  fuch  as  have  not  had  the  fmall-pox  in  the  early 

period  of  life,  are  not  on’y  rendered  unhappy,  but  like- 

wife  in  a great  meafure  unfit,  for  fuflaining  many  of  the 
mod  ufeful  and  important  offices.  Few  people  would 
chule  even  to  hire  a fervant  who  had  not  had  the  fmall- 
pox,  far  lefs  to  pnrchafe  a flave  who  had  the  chance 
of  dying  of  this  difcafc.  How  could  a phyfician  or  a 
furgeon,  who  had  never  had  the  fmall-pox  hi  ml'  If,  at- 
tend others  under  that  malady  ? How  deplorable  is 
the  fituat  ion  of  females,  who  arrive  at  mature  age  with- 
out having  had  the  fmall-pox!  A woman  with  child 
feldom  furvives  this  difeafe,  and  if  an  infant  happen  to 
be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox  upon  the  mother’s  bread, 
who  has  not  had  the  difeale  herfelf,  the  feene  mud  be 
didreffing!  If  {he  continue  to  fuckle  the  child,  it  is  at 
the  peril  of  her  own  life  ; an  1 if  fhe  wean  it,  in  all  pro- 
bability it  will  periffi.  How  often  is  the  affectionate 
mother  forced  to  leave  her  houfe,  and  abandon  her 
children,  at  the  very  time  when  her  care  is  mod  ne- 
ceffary  ? Yet,  ffiould  parental  affeCtion  get  the  better 
of  her  fears,  the  confequences  would  often  prove  fatal. 

I have  known  the  tender  mother  and  her  fucking  infants 
laid  in  the  fame  grave,  both  untimely  victims  to  this 
dreadful  malady.  But  thefe  are  feenes  too  {hocking 
even  to  mention.  Let  parents  who  run  away  with 

tire  villages  are  depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and  the  face  of  distress 
spread  over  the  whole  country  ? From  this  terror  it  arises,  that  justice 
is  frequently  postponed,  or  discouraged,  at  sessions  or  assises  where  the 
small-pox  rages.  Witnesses  and  juries  dare  not  appear;  and  by  reason 
of  the  necessary  absence  of  some  gentlemen,  our  honourable  and  useful 
judges  are  not  attended  with  that  profound  reverence  and  splendour  clue 
to  their  office  and  merit.  Does  not  inoculation,  in  like  manner,  prevent 
our  brave  sailors  from  being  seized  with  this  distemper  on  shipboard, 
where  they  must  quickly  spread  the  infection  among  such  of  the  crew 
who  never  had  it  before,  and  where  they  have  scarce  any  chance  to  es- 
cape, being  half  stifled  with  the  closeness  of  their  cabins,  and  but  very 
indifferently  nursed  ? Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  soldiery,  the  miseries  at- 
tending these  poor  creatures  when  attacked  by  the  small-pox  on  a march, 
are  inconceivable,  without  attendance,  without  lodgings,  without  accom- 
modation; so  that  one  of  three  commonly  perishes.” 
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their  children  to  avoid  the  finall-pox,  or  who  refufe  to 
inoculate  them  in  nfancy,  confider  to  wliat  deplorable 
situations  they  may  be  reduced  by  this  mi  flake  n tender- 
nefs  ! 

As  the  fmall-p6x  is  now  become  an  epidemical  difcaf 
in  mod  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other  choice  re- 
mains but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as  poffible.  This 
is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation  now  left  m our  power  ; 
and  though  it  may  feem  paradoxical,  the- artificial  method 
of  communicating  the  difeafe,  could  it  be  rendered  uni- 
verfal,  would  amount  to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting 
it  out.  It  is  a matter  of  fmall  confequenee,  wether  a 
difeafe  be  entirely  extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild  as 
neither  to  deftroy  nor  hurt  the  conftitution  ; but  that 
v this  may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  not  now  admit  of 
a doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  under  inoculation  hard- 
ly deierve  to  be  named.  In  the  natural  way,  one  in  four 
or  five  generally  dies  ; but  by  inoculation,  not  one  in  a 
thoufand.  Nay,  fome  can  boafi  of  having  inoculated 
ten  thoufand  without  the  lofs  of  a fingle  patient. 

I have  often  wifhed  to  fee  fome  plan  eflablifhed  for 
rendering  this  fal-utary  practice  univerfal ; but  am  afraid 
I fhall  never  be  fo  happy.  The  difficulties  indeed  are 
many  ; yet  the  thing  is  by  no  means  impracticable.  The 
aim  is  great : no  lets  than  laving  the  lives  of  one  fourth 
part  of  mankind.  What  ought  not  to  be  attempted  in 
order  to  accompli  filed  fo  defirabie  an  end  ? 

The  firft  flop  towards  rendering  the  practice  univerfal 
muff  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices  again!!  it. 
This,  as  already  oblcrved,  can  only  be  done  by  the 
clergy.  They  mull  not  only  recommend  it  as  a duty 
to  others,  but  likewife  practice  it  on  their  own  children. 
Example  will  ever  have  more  influence  than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requifite,  is  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
all.  For  this  purpofe,  we  would  recommend  it  to  the 
Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor  gratis.  It 
is  hard  that  fo  ufeful  -a  part  of  mankind  fhould,  by  their 
poverty,  be  excluded  from  fuch  a benefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  any  ftate 
to  render  the  practice  general,  at  leaf!  as  far  as  their  do- 
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minion  extends.  W t do  not  mean  that  it  ought  to  be 
enforced  by  a law.  The  beft  way  to  promote  it  would 
b^  to  employ  a {efficient  number  of  operators  at  the 
public  expence  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor. 
This  would  only  be  neceffary  till  the  practice  became 
general  ; ‘afterwards  cuftom,  the  ftrongeft  of  all  . laws, 
would  oblige  every  individual  to  inoculate  lus  childien 
to  prevent  reflections. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor  would 
refuf  to  employ,  the  inoculators  : this  difficulty  is  eafily 
removed.  A (mail  premium  to  enable  mothers  to  attend 
their  children  wide  under  the  difeafe,  would  be  a Effi- 
cient inducement  ; befides,  the  fuccefs  attending  the. 
operation  would  foon  banifh  all  objections  to  it.  Even 
conliderations  of  profit  would  induce  the  poor  to  em- 
brace this  plan.  They  often  bring  up  their  children  to 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  when  they  come  toheufe- 
ful,  they  arc  {hatched  away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great 
lofs  of  thcir.parents,  and  detriment  of  the  public. 

The  Britiffi  legiflature  has  of  late  years  {hewn  great 
attention  to  the  prclervation  of  infant-lives, by  lupport- 
ing  the  Foundling  hofpital,  Arc.  But  wc  will  venture  to 
fay,  if  one-tenth  part  of  the  fumslaid  out  in  fupporting 
that  inftitution,  had  been  beftowed  towards  promoting 
the  practice  of  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  among  the 
poor,  that  not  only  more  ufeful  lives  had  been  laved, 
but  the  practice,  erenow,  rendered  quite  univerfal  in 
this  illand.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  effect  example 
and  & little  money  will  have  upon  the  poor  ; yet,  if  left 
to  themfelves  they  would  go  on  for  ever  in  the  old  way, 
without  thinking  of  any  improvement.  We  only  mean 
this  as  a hint  to  the  humane  and  public  fpirited.  Should 
fuch  a febeme  be  approved,  a proper  plan  might  eafily 
be  laid  down  for  the  execution  of  it. 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring  about, 
and  often,  by  the  felfifh  views  and  mifconductxof  thofe 
entrufted  with  the  execution  of  d\em,  fail  of  anfwer- 
ing  the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they  were  defigned  ; 
we  ffiali,  therefore,  point  out  fome  other  method  by 
which  die  benefits  of  inoculation  may  be  extended  to  the 
poor. 
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T.  hei  c is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  become 
more  numerous.  We  would,  therefore,  have  every 
parifh  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  them  a fmall  annual  fa- 
kry  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of  the  parifh  at  a 
proper  age.  " This  might  be  done  at  a very  trifling  ex- 
pence, and  it  would  enable  every  one  to  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit of  this  falutary  invention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progrefs 
of  inoculation.  The  one  is  a wifh  to  put  the  evil°day 
as  far  off  as  poffible.  This  is  a principle  in  our  nature  ; 
and  as  inoculation  feems  rather  to  be  anticipating  a fu- 
ture evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind  are  so  averfeto  it. 
But  this  objection  is  fufficiently  answered  by  the  fuccefs. 
Who  in  his  fenfes  would  not  prefer  a leffer  evil  to-day 
to  a greater  tomorrow,  provided  they  were  equally 
certain  ? 

The  other  obflacle  is  the  fear  of  reflection.  This 
has  a very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of  mankind: 
Should  the  child  die,  they  think  the  world  would  blame 
them.  This  they  cannot  bear.  Here  lies  the  difficul- 
ty , and,  till  that  be  removed,  inoculation  will  make, 
but  fmall  progrefs.  Nothing  however  can  remove  it 
but  cuftom.  Make  the  pradlice  fafhionable,  and  all  ob- 
jections will  foon  vanifli.  It  is  fafhion  alone  that  has 
led  the  multitude  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
will  lead  them  to  the  end.  We  muff,  therefore,  call 
upon  the  more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  to  feta  pat- 
tern to  the  reft.  Their  example,  though  it  may  for 
fome  time  meet  with  oppofition,  will  at  length  prevail. 

I nm  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  practice  from  the 
expcnce  with  which  it  may  be  attended  ; this  is  eafily 
obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every  parifh  ought  to 
employ  a Sutton  and  a Dimfdale  as  inoculators.  Thefe 
have  by  their  fuccefs  already  recommended  themfclves 
to  crowned  heads,  and  are  beyond  the  vulgar  reach  ; 
but  have  not  others  an  equal  chance  to  fucceed  ? They 
certainly  have.  Let  them  make  the  lame  trial,  and  the 
difficulties  will  foon  vaniffi.  There  is  not  a parifh,  and 
hardly  a village  in  Britain,  deftitute  of  fome  perfon  who 
can  bleed.  But  this  is  a far  more  difficult  operation, 
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amd  requires  both  more  fkill  and  dexterity  than  inocu- 
lation. . , 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recommend 

tthe  performance  of  \this  operation  are  the  clergy.  Moft 
of  them  know  fomething  of  medicine.  Almoft  all  of 
rthem  bleed,  and  can  order  a purge,  which  aie  the 
qualifications  neceflary  for  the  practice  of  inoculation* 
The-pricfts  among  the  lefs  enlightened  Indians  perform 
'this  office,  and  why  fhould  a Cihi  lftian  teachei  think 
►himfelf  above  it?  Surely  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as 
their  fouls,  merit  apart  of  the  pallor’s  care;  at  leaft  the 
greatefl  Teacher  whoever  appeared  among  men,  leeras 
to  have  thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  recommend 
it  to  perfons  to  perform  the  operation  themfelves.  Let 
them  take  any  method  of  communicating  the  difeafe 
they  pleafe ; provided  the  lubjefts  be  healthy,  and  of  a 
proper  age,  they  will  feldom  fail  to  fucceed  to  their 
wifli.  I have  known  many  inflances,  even  of  mothers 
performing  the  operation,  and  never  fo  much  as  heard 
of  one  bad  confequence.  A planter  in  one  or  the  Weft 
India  iflands  is  faid  to  have  inoculated  wi\th  his  own 
hand,  in  one  year,  three  hundred  of  his  flaves,  who, 
notwithftanding  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  other 
unfavourable  eircumftances,  gll  did  well.  Common 
mechanics,  have  often,  to  my  knowledge,  performed 
the  operation  with  as  good  fuccefs  as  phyficians.  We 
do  not,  however,  mean. to  difeourage  thofe  who  have 
it  in  their  power,  from  employing  perfons  of  (kill  to 
inoculate  their  children,  and  attend  them  while  under 
the  difeafe;  but  only  to  fhe w,  that  where  fuch  cannot 
be  had,  the  operation  ought  not,  upon  that  account,  to 
be  neglected. 

Inftead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend 
this  practice,  I fhall  beg  leave  to  mention  the  method 
which  I took  with  my  own  fon,  then  an  only  child. 
After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,  I ordered  the  nurfe 
to  take  a bit  of  thread  which  had  been  previoufly  wet 
with  frefh  matter  from  a pock,  and  to  lay  it  upon  his 
arm,  covering  it  with  a piece  of  fticking-plafter.  This 
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remained  on  fix  or  (even  days,  till  it  was  rubbed  off  by 
accident.  At  the  ufual  time  the  fmall-pox  made  their 
appearence,  and  were  exceeding  favourable  Surely 
this,  which  is  all  that  is  generally  necpiLry,  may  be 
done  without  any  skill  in  medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  on  this  fubjett,  becaufe 
the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended  to  fociely 
by  any  other  means  than  making  the- practice  general. 
While  it  is  confined  to  a few,  it  mull  prove  hurtful  to 
the  whole.  By  means  of  it  the  contagion  is  fpread,  ancL 
is  communicated  to  many  who  might  other  wife  never 
have  had  the  difeafe.  Accordingly  it  is  found  that 
nearly  the  fame  number  die  of  the  fmall-pox  now  as 
before  inoculation  was  introduced  ; and  this  important 
difeovery,  by  which  alone  more  livos  may  be  faved 
than  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty,  is  in  a great 
meafure  loft  by  its  benefits  not  being  extended  to  the 
whole  community  *. 

The  fpring  and  autumm  have  been  ufually  reckoned 
the  moll  proper  feafons  for  inoculation,  on  account  of 
the  weather  being  then  mod  temperate ; but  it  ought 
to  be  confidered  that  thefe  are  generally  the  m oft  un- 
healthy feafons  of  the  whole  year.  Undoubtedly  the 
beft  preparation  for  the  difeafe  is  a previous  good  date 
of  health.  I have  always  obferved  that  children  in 
particular  are  more  fickly  toward  the  end  of  fpring 
and  autumn  that  any  other  time  of  the  year.  On  this 
account,  as  well  as  for  the  advantage  of  cool  air,  I would 
propofe  winter  as  the  mod:  proper  feafon  for  inocula- 
tion ; though  on  every  other  conlideration,  the  fpring 
would  feem  to  be  preferable. 

The  most  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  between  three 
and  five.  Many  approve  of  inoculating  on  the  breast, 
and  where  no  circumstances  forbid  this  practice,  I have 
no  objection  to  it.  Children,  however,  are  more  liable 
to  convulfions  at  this  time  than  afterwards;  befides,  the 
anxiety  of  tee  mother  or  nurfe,  fhould  the  child  be  in 

% By  a well-laid  plan  for  extending  inoculation,  moie  lives  might  be 
saved  at  a small  expence,  than  are  at  present  preserved  by  all  the  ho : 
spitals  in  England,  which  cost  the  public  such  an  amazing  sum. 
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danger,  would  not  fail  to  heighten  it  by  fpoiling  the 
milk. 

Children  who  have  conflitutional  difeafes,  muft  ne* 
verthelefs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend  the  ha- 
bit of  body  ; but  ought  to  be  performed  at  a time 
when  they  are  moft  healthy.  Accidental  dileafes 
fhould  always  be  removed  before  inoculation. 

It  is  generally  thought  necelfary  to  regulate  the  diet 
for  fome  time  before  the  difeafe  be  communicated.  Iu 
children,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet  is  feldom 
necelfary,  their  food  being  commonly  of  the  mold  Am- 
ple and  wholefome  kind,  as  milk,  pap,  water-pap, 
weak  broths,  bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots,  and 
white  meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a hotter 
diet,  who  are  of  a grofs  habit,  or  abound  with  bad  hu- 
mours, ought  to  be  put  on  a fpare  diet  before  they  are 
inoculated.  Their  food  fhould  be  of  a light  cooling  na- 
ture, and  their  drink  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  prepara- 
tion, but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought  to  be 
fuited  to  the  age  and  flrength  of  the  patient.  The  fuc- 
cefs  of  inoculators  does  not  depend  on  the  preparation 
of  their  patients,  but  on  their  management  of  them 
while  under  the  difeale.  Their  conflant  care  is  to 
keep  them  cool,  and  their  bodies  gently  open,  by  which 
means  the  lever  is  kept  low,  and  the  eruption  greatly 
leflened.  The  danger  is  feldom  great  when  the  puf- 
tules  are  few,  and  their  number  is  generally  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fever  which  precedes  and  attends  the  erup- 
tion. Hence  the  chief  fecret  of  inoculation  confifls  in 
regulating  the  eruptive  fever,  which  generally  may  be 
kept  fufficiently  low  by  the  methods  above  mentioned. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  is  in  all  refpe&s  the 
fame  as  under  the  natural  fmall-pox.  The  patient  mufl 
be  kept  cool,  his  diet  fhould  be  light,  and  his  drink 
weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any  bad  lymptoms  ap- 
pear, which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  they  mull  be  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  directed  for  the  natural  fmall-pox. 
Purging  is  not  lefs  neceflary  after  the  fmall-pox  by  ino- 
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culation,  than  in  the  natural  way,  and  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected. 

Inoculation,  beneficial  as  it  is,  would  have  been  of 
much  more  extenlive  and-effential  benefit,  had  it  be- 
come the  fafhion  fur  people  in  general  to  perform  it 
themfelves,  without  having  recourfe  to  profeffiooal  af- 
iiflance.  In  India,  where  it  is  performed  by  the  bra- 
mins,  not  one  in  a million  fails  to  receive  the  infe&ion, 
orfuffers  from  it  the  leaf:  injury.  Were  this  example 
followed  by  the  clergy  of  Europe,  the  practice  would 
become  univerfal,  and  innumerable  lives  be  faved. 
This  humane  act  is,  however,  practifed  by  fome  of  our 
clergy,  whofe  example  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  have  an 
influence  on  the  venerable  body  in  general,  and  lead 
them  to  walk  in  the  fleps  of  their  great  Ma fiber,  who 
— went  about  curing  difeafes. 

Much  as  the  intcrefted  part  of  the  faculty  exert 
themfelves  in  keeping  this  beneficial  operation  in  their 
own  hands,  experience  fhews  that  it  requires  no  pro- 
feflional  knowledge,  nor  any  medicine  to  be  admini- 
fbered  either  previous  or  pofberior  to  the  operation, 
and  that  a proper  regimen  and  abdinence  from  certain 
articles  that  may  prove  injurious,  is  all  that  is  requifite. 
What  ufed  to  be  formerly  fo  general,  of  preparing  the 
body,  as  it  was  called,  that  is,  reducing  its-  ftrength  by 
repeated  dofes  of  phyfic,  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious 
inftead  of  being  beneficial.  Common  fenfe  tells  us 
that  a perfon  in  full  health  is  always  bed  prepared 
to  meet  a difeafe.  One  perfectly  well  attempting  to 
make  himfelf  better,  is  prepoilerous,.in  the  highefb  de- 
gree ; and,  as  we  have  la  often  had  occaTion  to  obferve, 
nothing  can  be  fo  hurtful  to  the  conflitution  as  making 
the  belly  a druggifb’s  fhop. 

The  clergy  have  it  certainly  mod  in  their  power  to 
render  inoculation  univerfal,  but  fhould  they  cecline 
this  benevolent  office,  every  encouragement  fhould  be 
given  to  induce  mothers  to  perform  it  themfelves  ; a 
moderate  premium  would  at  fird  have  this  effedl,  and  in 
a fhort  time  experience  and  example  would  render  the 
practice  general,  and  fuperfede  the  neceflity  of  any  pe- 
cuniary inducement.  Even  at  this  day,  when  the  ms* 
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moment  of  the  patient  under  this  diforder  has  in  a 
confidcrable  degree  reduced  the  n timber  of  its  victims, 
we  dill  fee  many  left  by  its  ravages  as  fpeCtacles  of 
deformity  ; many  ruined  in  their  conditution,  and  riot 
a fey/  Iqling  their  lives.  Were  the  practice  of  inocu- 
tation  univerfal,  which  it  never  can  be  while  deemed 
a medical  operation,  all  the  evils  attending  the  ffnall- 
p ox  would  lpeedily  difappear. 

The  introduction  of  the  Cciv-Pox , if  by  experience 
it  prove  a complete  and  infallible  preventive  agninft 
the  fmall-pox,  is  doubtlefs  an  improvement  ofimmenfe 
importance.  The  invention  and  promulgation  of  a dif- 
covery,  which  combines  cafe,  fafety,  and  fimplicity, 
deferves  the  higheft  praife  ; and  patronifed  as  it  is  by 
the  mod  didinguidied  medical  characters,  we  may 
fondly  expeCt  in  its  general  adoption  the  complete  abo- 
lition of  a difeafe  which  has  heretofore  proved  fo  fa- 
tal to  mankind.— This  dibjeCt,  however,  will  be  ful- 

ly treated  of  in  a feparate  Chapter,  which  will  be 
found  in  a fubfequent  part  of  this  work. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

OF  THE  MEASLES.  ' 

rT''HE  meafles  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  a greafr  affinity 
to  that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the  fame  quar- 
ter of  the  wojdd,  are  both  infectious,  and  fed  lorn  attack 
the  fame  perfon  more  than  once.  The  mealies  are  mod 
common  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  generally  difappeai 
in  dimmer.  1 he  difeafe  itfelf,  when  properly  mana- 
ged, feldom  proves  fatal  : but  its  confequences  are  of- 
ten very  troublefome. 

C AI  SE. I his  difeale,  like  the  fmall-pox,  pro- 

ceeds from  infeCtion,  and  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  The  feafon  of 
the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 
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SYMPTOMS. The  meafles,  like  other  fevers, 

are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  with 
ficknefs  and  lofs  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  white,  but 
generally  moift.  There  is  a fhort  cough,  a heavinefs 
of  the  head  and  eyes,  drowfmefs,  and  a running  at  the 
nofe.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  cough  does  not  come 
before  the  eruption  has  appeared.  There  is  an  inflamma- 
tion and  heat  in  the  eyes,  accompanied  with  a defluxion 
of  (harp  rheum,  and  great acutenefs  of  fenfation,  fo  that 
they  cannot  bear  thelight  without  pain.  The  eye-lids 
frequently  fvveli  fo  as  to  oecafion  blindnefs.  The  pa- 
tient generally  complains  of  his  throat ; and  a vomiting 
or  loofenefs  often  precedes  the  eruption.  The  ftools 
in  children  are  commonly  green  ifh ; they  complain  of 
an  itching  ofthe  skin,  and  are  remarkably  pevifh.  Bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe  is  common,  both  before  and  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  difeafe. 

About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling  flea- 
bites,  appear,  firfl  upon  the  face,  then  upon  the  bread:, 
and  afterwards  on  the  extremities  ; thefe  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  fmall-pox  by  their  fcarcely  riling  a- 
bove  the  fkin.  The  fever,  cough,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  inftcad  of  being  removed  by  the  eruption, 
as  in  the  fmall-pox,  are  rather  increafed  ; but  the  vo- 
miting generally  ceai'es. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  meafles  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the  face, 
and  afterwards  upon  the  body  ; fo  that  by  the  ninth 
day  they  entirely  difappear.  The  fever,  however,  and 
difficulty  ( f breathing,  often  continue,  especially  if  the 
patient  lias  been  kept  upon  too  hot  a regimen.  Pete- 
chias, or  purple  lpots,  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
this  error. 

A violent  loofenefs  fometimes  fucceecls the  meafles; 
in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  life  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  meafles,  generally  expire  about 
the  ninth  day  from  the  invaflen,  and  are  commonly 
carried  off  by  a peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  v 

The  moft  favourable  fymptomsarea  moderate loofe- 
njlL,  a moift  fkin , and  a plentiful  difeharge  of  urine. 
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When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the  patu  nt 
is  f i/ed  with  adduium,  he  isin  the  greateft  danger . If 
the  meafles  turn  toofoon  of  a pale  colour,  it  is  an  un- 
favourable fymptom,  as  arealfo  great  weakucfs,  ' 

• ' r rcftlelfnefs  and  difficulty  of  fwallowmg.  1 urp  e 
or'3 black' fpots  appearing  among  the  mealies,  are  very 
unfavourable.  When  a continual  cough,  with  hornrc- 
„cfs,  fucceeds  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  fuipeft  an 

annroachine:  confumption  of  the  lungs. 

?bm  bufinefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  affift  Nature  by 
proper  cordials,  it  throwing  out  the  eruption,  if  n 

efforts  be  too  languid,  but  when  they  are  too  violent, 

they  muftbe  reflrained  by  evacuations,  and  cool  dilut- 
ing liquors,  &c.  We  ought  likewife  to  endeavoui  to 
appeafe  the  mod  urgent  fymptoms,as  the  cough,  rtftl  - 
nets,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  _ rr  . 

REGIMEN. The  cool  regimen  is  neccllary 

here  as  well  as  in  the  fmall-pox.  The  food  too  mule 
be  light,  and  the  drink  diluting.  Acids,,  however,  do 
not  anfwer  fo  well  in  the  meafl.es  as  in  the  fmall-pox, 
as  they  tend  to  exafperate  the  cough.  Small-beer 
likewife,  though  a good  drink  in  the  fmall-pox,  is  here 
improper.  The  mofl  fuitable  liquors  are  decoftions 
of  liquorice  with  marflimaliow  roots  and  fariaparula, 
infufious  of  linfeed  or  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  balm  tea, 

clarified  whey,  barley-water,  and  Inch  like.  Theie, 

if  the  patient  be  coftivc,  may  oe  fweetened  w ith  honey  ; 
or,  if  that  fnoulcl  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  a htt  e 
manna  may  occasionally  be  added  to  them. 

MEDICINE. The  mealies  being  an  imflamma- 

tory  difeafe,  without  any  critical  difeharge  ot  matter, 
as  in  the  fmall-pox,  bleeding  is  commonly  neceffary, 
especially  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  great  oppreflion  of  the  bread.  But  if 
the  difeafe  be  of  a mild  kind,  bleeding  may  be  omitted 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  thcfevei* 
and  to  promote  the  eruption. 

+ I do  not  know  any  disease  wherein  bleeding  is  more  necessary 
than  in  the  measles,  especially  when  the  fever  runs  high;  in  this  case 
1 have  always  found  it  relieve  the  patient. 
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%xtT1iC  fatient  1S  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting 
W hen  there  is  a tendency  this  way,  it  ought  to  be  pi  o- 

motecl  by  cinnking  lukewarm  water,  or  weak  camomile 
tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  drynefs 
of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  pa- 
tient may  hold  his  head  over  the  Hearn  of  warm  water 
and  draw  the  fleam  into  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewife  lick  a little  fpermaceti  and  fugar- 
candy  pounded  together  : or  take  now  and  then  a fpoon- 
ful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  with  fugar-candy  diffoh 

ved  m it.  Thefe  will  foften  the  throat,  and  relieve 
the  tickling  cough. 

If  at  the  turn  of  the  efifeafe  the  fever  attunes  new  vi- 
gour, and  there  appears  great  danger  of  fuffocation,  the 
patient  m lift  be  bled  according  to  his  ftrength,  and 
blikering-plafters  applied,  with  a view  to  prevent  the 
load  from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs,  wh-re  if  an  in- 
flammation fhonld  fix  itfelf,  the  patient’s  life’willbe  in 
imminent  danger. 

In  cafe  the  measles  fhould  fudden Iv  difappear,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  pnrfue  the  fame  method  which  we  have 
recommended  when  the  finall-po*  recede  The  patient 
muft  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cordials.  Bliftering- 
plafteis  muft  be  applied  to  the  legs  and  arms,  and  the 
body  rubbed  all  over  with  warm  flannels.  Warm  poul- 
tices may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  palms  of  the 
hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient's 
_ rmk  fhould  be  fharpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol ; and 
if  the  putrid  fymptoms  increafe,  the  .'Peruvian  bark, 
muft  be  adminiftered  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  in 
the  fmall-pox. 

. Opiates  are  lometimes  neceffary, but  fhould  never  be 
given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  reflleffnefs,  a violent 
loofenefs,  wlicn  the  cough  is  very  troublefome.  For 
children,  the  fyrupof  popies  is  fufficient.  A tea-fpoon- 
ful  ci  two  may  be  occafionally  given,  according  to  the 
patient  s age,  or  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 
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After  the  mealies  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought  to 
oe  purged.  This  may  be  condu&ed  in  the  Fame  man- 
ner as  directed  in  the  fuialLpox.  _ 

If  a violent  loofenefs  fucceed  the  mealies,  it  may  be 
shocked  by  taking  foribme  days  a gentle  dofe  of  rha- 
oarb  in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over  night ; but  if 
thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will  feldom  fail  to 


'.have  thaf  effect. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  mealies  fliould  be  care- 
fful  what  they  eat  or  drink.  The  food  for  fome  time 
rough  t to  be  light  and  in  fmall  quantities,  and  their 
.drink  diluting,  and  rather  of  an  opening  nature,  as  but- 
•ter  milk,  whey,  and  fiich  like.  They  ought  alio  to 
Ibeware  of  expofing  themfelves  too  foon  to  the  cold 
air,  left  a fuffocating  catarrh,  an  afthma,  or  a confump- 

tion  of  the  lungs,  fliould  enfue. 

Should  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
other  fymptoms-of  a eofifumption,  remain  after  the 
mealies  fmall  quantities  of  blood  may  oe  frequently  let 
’ at  proper  intervals,  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  confti- 
tution  will  permit.  He  ought  likewife  to  drink  affes 
milk,  to  remove  to  a free  air,  if  in  a large  town,  and  to 
ride  daily  on  horfeback.  He  muft  keep  clofe  to  a diet 
confining  of  milk  and  vegetables  ; and  laftly,  if  thefe  do 
not  fucceed,  let  him  remove  to  a warmer  climate  j. 


, Attempts  have  been  made  to  communicate  the  measles,  as  yell 
as  the  small-pox,  by  inoculation,  and  we  make  no  doubt  but  in  time 
the  practice  may  succeed.  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh  says,  he  commu- 
nicated the  disease  by  the  blood.  Others  have  tried  this  method,  and 
have  not  found  it  succeed.  Some  think  the  disease  would  be  more 
certainly  communicated  by  rubbing  the  skin  of  a patient  who  has  the 
measles'  with  cotton,  and  afterwards  applying  the  cotton  to  a wound 
as  in  the  amall-pox  ; while  others  recommend  a bit  of  flannel  which 
had  been  applied  to  the  patient’s  skin  all  the  time  of  the  disease,  to 
be  afterwards  laid  upon  the  arm  or  leg  of  the  person  to  whom  the  in- 
jection is  to  be  communicated.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  disease,  as 
well  as  the  small-pox,  may  be  communicated  various  ways  ; the  most 
probable,  however,  is  either  from  cotton  rubbed  upon  the  skin,  as 
mentioned  above,  or  by  introducing  a little  of  the  sharp  humour  which 
distils  from  the  eyes  of  the  patient  into  the  blood.  It  is  agreed  on  alt 
hands  that  such  patients  as  have  been  indculated  had  the  disease  veiy 
mildly;  we  therefore  wish  the  practice  were  more  general,  as  the 
measles  have  of  late  become  ver)  fatal. 
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OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  fcarlet  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of  the 
patient’s  skin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged  with 
red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon  of  the  year,  but  is 
moil  common  towards  the  end  of  fummer,  at  which 
time  it  often  feizes  whole  families  : children  and  young 
perfons  are  mod  lubjeft  to  it. 

It  begins  like  other  fevers  with  coldnefs  and  fhiver- 

o 

ing,  without  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards  the  skin 
is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broader,  more 
florid,  and  lefs  uniform  than  the  meafles.  They  conti- 
nue two  or  three  days,  and  then  disappear;  after  which 
the  cuticle,  or  fcarf-skin,  falls  off. 

There  is  feldom  any  oceafion  for  medicine  in  this 
difeafe.  The  patient  ought,  however,  to  keep  within 
doors,  to  abftain  from  flefli,  ftrong  liquors  and  cordials, 
and  to  drink  freely  of  cool  diluting  liquors.  If  the  fever 
runs  high,  the  body  muft  be  kept  gently  open  by  emol- 
lient clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  A 
fcruple  of  the  former,  with  five  grains  of  the  latter, 
may  he  taken  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  neceflary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fometimes  feized  at 
the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  with  a kind  of  ftupor  and 
epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe,  the  feet  and  legs  fhouid  be 
bathed  in  warm  water,  a large  bliftering  plafter  applied 
to  the  neck,  and  a dofe  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  given 
every  night  till  the  patient  recovers  j. 

The  fcarlet,  fever,  however,  is  not  always  of  fo  mild 
a nature.  It  is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid  or  ma- 
lignant fymptems,  in  which  cafe  it  is  always  dangerous. 
In  the  malignant  fcarlet  fever,  the  patient  is  not  only 
affected  with  coldnefs  and  fliivering,  but  with  languor, 
ficknefs,  and  great  opprefiion  ; to  thefe  fucceed  excef- 
iive  heat,  naufea,  and  vomiting,  with  a ferenel's  of  the 
-t  hroat ; the*  pulfe  is  extremely  quick,  but  fmall  and  dc- 
preffed  ; the  breathing  frequent  and  laborious;  the  skin 

f Sydenham. 
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not,  but  not  quite  dry;  the  tongue  moifl,  and  covered 
with  a whitifh  mucus ; the  toniils  inflamed  and  ulcer- 
ated. When  the  eruption  appears,  it  brings  no  relief : 
on  the  contrary,  the  fymptoms  generally  grow  worfe, 
and  frefli  ones  come  on,  as  purging,  delirium.  Sec. 

When  this  difease  is  mi  flake  11  fora  Ample  inflamma- 
tion, and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings,  purging  and 
cooling  medicines,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  only 
medicines  that  can  be  depended  on  in  this  cafe,  are 
cordials  and  antilcptics,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  wine, 
l'nake-root,  and  the  like.  The  treatment  mull  be  in  ge- 
neral fimilar  to  that  of  the  putrid  fever,  or  of  the  ma- 
lignant ulcerous  fore  throat  *. 

OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  a continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fever 
is  accompanied  with  a frequent  or  copious  evacuation 
of  bile,  either  by  vomit  or  flool,  the  fever  is  denomi- 
nated bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fever  generally 
makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  offummer  and  cea- 
fes  towards  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is  molt  frequent 
and  fatal  in  warm  countries,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is 
marfliy,  and  when  great  rains  are  fucceeded  by  fultry 
heats.  Perfons  who  work  without  doors,  lie  in  camps, 
or  who  are  expofed  to  the  night  air,  are  mofl  liable  to 
this  kind  of  fever. 

If  there  are  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  fever,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed'  and  to 
put  the  patient  upon  the  cool  diluting  reginsen  recom- 
mended in  the  inflammatory  fever.  The  faline  draught 
may  likewffe  be  frequently  adminiftered,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s body  be  kept  open  by  clyflers  and  mild  purga- 

* In  the  year  1774,  during  winter,  a very  badspecies  of  this  fever 
prevailed  in  .Edinburgh.  It  raged  chiefly  among  young  people. 
The  eruption  was  generally  accompanied  with  a qiunSey,  and  tiie 
inflammatory  symptoms  were  so  blendtd  with  other  of  a putrid  nature, 
as  to  render  the  treatment  of  (he  disease  very  diflicult.  Many  of  the 
patients,  towards  the  decline  oi  the  fever,  were  afflicted  with  large 
swelling  of  the  submaxillary  glands,  and  not  a few  had  a suppuration  ' 
in  one  or  both  ears. 
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fives.  But  if  the  fever  fhould  remit  or  intermit,  bleed- 
ing will  frldom  be  neeffary.  In  this  rale  n vomit  may 
be  adminiftered,  and,  if  the  body  be  bound,  a gentle 
purge  ; after  which  the  Peruvian  bark  will  generally 
complete  the  cure. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofcnefs,  the  patient  mud  befup- 
ported  with  chicken  broths,  jellies  of  hartfhorn,  and 
the  like  ; and  he  may  ufe  the  white  decoction  for  his  or- 
dinary drink  If  a bloody  flux  fliould  accompany  this 

fever,  it  mud  be  treated  in  the  manner  recommended 
under  the  article  Dyfentery. 

When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient  does 
not  fweat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted  by  giving 
him,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  a table  fpoonful  of  Min- 
dererus’s  fpirit  f mixed  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary  drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous, 
malignant,  or  putrid  fymptoms,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  the  patient  mud:  be  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  dire&ed  under  thefc  difeafes- 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  neceflary  to  prevent 
a relapfe.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient,  efpecially  to- 
wards the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue  the  ufe  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  for  fome  time  after  he  is  well.  He 
fhauid  likewife  abftain  from  all  trafhy  fruits,  new  li- 
quors, and  every  kind  of  flatulent  aliment. 

We  cannot  forbear  here  repeating,  what  we  have  fo 
often  endeavoured  to  inculcate,  namely,  the  impolTibi- 
lity  of  preferibing  for  a fever,  without  attending  to  the 
particulars  of  the  patient's  cafe.  Not  only  can  no  ge- 
neral rule  or  universal  medicine  be  recommended,  but 
the  moft  able  phyfician  cannot  pretend  to  preferibe  for 
a perfon  in  this,  dlfeafe,  without  perfonally  judging  of 
the  patient's  fituation.  Bleeding  may  certainly  be  be- 
neficial when  the  fymptoms  run  high,  with  a full  hard 
pulfe,  and  other  figns  of  inflammation  ; but  to  j udge  oF 
this  requires  the  beft  medical  fkilk 

* See  Appendix,  White  Decoction, 
j 5©e  Appendix,  Spirit  of  Mmder&i#, 
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CHAP.  XXY. 

OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  or  St.  ANTHONY’S 

FIRE. 

THIS  difeafe,  winch  in  Come  parts  of  Britain  is  cal- 
led the  rofe , attacks  perfons  at  any  period  of  life, 
but  is  moll  common  between  the  age  of  thirty  and 
forty.  Perfons  of  a fang.uine  or  plethoric  habit  are 
moll  liable  to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people,  and 
pregnant  women  ; and  fuch  as  have  once  been  afflicted 
with  it  are  very  liable  to  have  it  again.  Sometimes  it 
is  a primary  difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only  a fymptom 
of  fome  other  malady.  Every  part  of  the  body  is  lia- 
ble to  be  attacked  by  an  eryfipelas,  but  it  moll  fre- 
quently {Hz.es  the  legs  or  face,  efpecially  the  latter.  It 
is  moll  common  in  autumn,  or  when  hot  weather  is 
Succeeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES. The  eryfipelas  may  be  occafioned  by 

violent  pallions  or  affections  of  the  mind  ; as  fear,  anger, 
&c.  When  the  body  has  been  heated  to  a great  degree, 
and  is  immediately  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  fo  that  the 
perfpiration  is  fuddenly  checked,  an  eryfipelas  will  of- 
ten enfuc.*.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  drinking  to 
excels,  by  continuing  too  long  in  a warm  bath,  or  by 
any  thing  that  overheats  the  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural 
evacuations  be  obftructed,  or  in  too  finall  quantity,  it 
may  caufc  an  eryfipelas.  The  fame  effect  will  follow 
from  the  floppage  of  artificial  evacuations  ; as  iffues, 
fetons,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. The  eryfipelas  attacks  with  a 

{hivering,  thirfl,  lofs  of  firength,  pain  in  the  head  and 

* The  country  people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  disease 
a hi  fist,  and  imagine  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or  ill-wind,  as  they 
term  it.  The  truth  is,  they  often  lie  down  to  rest  them,  when  warm 
and  fatigued,  upon  the  damp  ground,  where  they  fall  asleep,  and  lie 
so  long  as  to  catch  cold,  which  occasions  the  erysipelas.  This  disease 
may  indeed  proceed  from  other  causes,  hut  we  may  venture  to  say, 
that  line  times  out  often  it  is  occasioned  by  cold  caught  after  the  bo* 
dy  ha*  be'-u  greatly  neated  or  fatigued. 
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back,  heat,  rejllefsnefs,  and  a quick  pulfe  ; to  which 
may  be  added  vomiting  and  fometimes  a delirium.  On 
the  fey ond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the  part  fwclls,  be- 
comes red,  and  fmall  puftules  appear,  at  winch  time  the 
fever  generally  abates. 

When  the  eryfipclas  feixes  the  foot,  the  parts  conti- 
guous fwell,  the  fkin  fhiries  ; and,  if  the  pain  be  violent 
it  will  aicend;to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the.  face,  it  fwells,  appears  red,  and 
the  fkin  is  covei  ed  with  fmall  puffiles  filled  with  clear 
water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally  doled  with  a 
fw  el  ling  ; and-there  is  a difficulty  of  breathing.  If  the 
mouth'  and  iSoftrils  be  very  dry,  and  the  patient  drowfy, 
there  is.  reafon  to  iufpect- an  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

] f the  eryfipelas  affects  the  bread;,  it  dwells  and  be- 
comes exceedingly  hard-,  with  great  pain,  and  is  apt  to 
"fuppurate.  There  is  a violent  pain  in  the  arm-pit  on 
the  fide  affected,  where  an  ablcefs  is  often 'formed. 

If  in  a day  or  two  the  fweHing  fubfides,  the  heat  and 
pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow,  and 
the  cuticle,  breaks  and  falls  off  in  fcales,  the  danger  is 
over.  - V 

. This  difeafe  feldom  proves  fatal  : yet  when  the 
habit  is  impaired,  and  the  legs  fwell  to  an  enormous 
fixe,  the  complaint  then  becomes  difficult  of  cure  : 
much,  however,  depends  upon  the  conftitution  of  the 
patient.  To  perfons  far  advanced  in  years,  and  of  a 
fcorbutic  habit,  and  whofe  humours  are  tainted  by  a 
bad  courfe  of  diet,  it  has  fometimes  proved  incur- 
able. 

When  the  eryiipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affects  a very 
fenfible  part  of  the  bod}',  the  clanger  is  great.  If  the 
red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or  black,  it  will  end  in  a 
mortification.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  cannot  oe 
difeuffed,  but  comes  to  a fuppuration ; in  which  cafe 
fdtulas,  a gangrene,  or  a mortification,  often  enfue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried  oft 
by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  fometimes  with  a delirium  and  great  drowfipefs. 
They  generally  die  about  the  feventh  or  eighth  day. 
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REG  I MEN. In  the  eryfipelas  the  patient  muff 

■neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either  of  thefe 
extremes  will  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which  is  always 
tto  be  guarded  againft.  When  the  difeafe  is  mild*  it 
will  be  iufficient  to  keep  the  patient  within  doors* 
without  confining  him  to  his  bed,' and  to  promote  the 
perlpiration  by  diluting  liquors.  See. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  flendcr,  and  of  a moderately 
cooling  and  moiftening  quality,  as  groat-gruel,  pana- 
do,  chicken  or  barley  broth,  with  cooling  herbs  and 
fruits.  Sec.  avoiding  flefh,  fiflh,  ftrong  drink,  fpices, 
pickles,  and  all  other  things  that  may  heat  and  inflame 
the  blood  ; the  drink  may  be  barley  water,  an  infufion 
of  elder  flowers,  common  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fpirits  funk,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  lupported  with  negus,  and  o,tlier  things 
of  a cordial  nature.  His  food  may  be  fago -gruel,  with 
a little  wine  and  nourifhing  broths,  taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, and  often  repeated.  Great  care,  however,,  mull 
be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE. In  this  difeafe  much  mifehief  is 

often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by  external; applica- 
tions. People,  when  they  fee  an  inflammation,,  imme- 
diately think  that  fomething  ought  to  be  applied  to  it. 
This  indeed  is  neceflary  in  large  phlegmons  ; but  in  an 
eryfipelas  the  lafer  courfe  is  to  apply  nothing.  Almofl 
all  ointments,  falves,  and  plaifters,  being  of  a greafy 
nature,  tend  rather  to  obftrmfl:  and  repel,  than  promote 
any  difeharge  from  the  part.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
difeafe,  it  is  neither  fafe  to  promote  a fuppuration,  nor 
to  repel  the  matter  too  quickly.  The  eryfipelas  in 
many  refpe&s  refembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated 
with  the  greateft  caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  foft 
flannel,  are  the  fafeft  applications  to  the  part.  Thefe 
not  only  defend  it  from  the  external  air,  but  likewife 
promote  the  perforation,  which  has  a great  tendency 
to  carry  off  the  difeafe.  In  Scotland  the  common  peo- 
ple generally  apply  a mealy  cloth  to  the  parts  affected, 
which  is  far  from  being  improper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  cryfiyelas  ; but  this 
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likcwife  requires  caution.  If,  however,  the  fever  be 
high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  llrong,  and  the.  patient  vigor- 
ous, it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  ; but  the  quantity  mud 
be  regulated  by  thefe  circumftanccs,  and  the  operation 
repeated  as  the  fymptoms  may  require.  If  the  patient 
has  been  accullomed  to  Prong  liquors,  and  the  diieafe 
attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  when  the  diieafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has 
an  excellent  effeCt.  It  tends  to  make  a derivation  from 
the  head,  and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient.  When 
bathing  proves  ineffectual,  poultices,  or  lharp  lina- 
pifms,  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet  for  the 
fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  likewife 
neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  effected 
by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and  rhu- 
barb. Some  indeed  recommend  very  large  dofes  of  ni- 
tre in  the  erylipelas,  but  nitre  feldom  fits  eafy  on  the 
flomach  when  taken  in  large  dofes.  It  is,  however, 
oneor  the  heft  medicines  when  the  fever  and  inflamma- 
tion run  high.  Halt  a drachm  of  it,  with  four  or  five 
grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken  in  the  patient’s  ordi- 
nary drink  feveral  times  a-day. 

When  the  erylipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and  fei- 
zes  the  head,  fo  as  to  occaflon  a delirium  or  Itupor,  it 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  open  the  body.  If  clyflers 
and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  this  efteCl,  ftronger 
ones  niuft  be  given.  Bliflering  plaflcrs  mull  likewife 
be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  fliarp 
cataplafms  laid  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difeuffed,  and  the 
part  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be  proper 
to  promote  fuppuration,  which  m^y  be  done  by  the 
application  of  ripening  poultices,  with  faftron,  warm 

fomentations,  and  lucli  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 
fhews  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark 
mull  be  adminillered.  It  may  be  taken  along  with  acids, 
as  recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or  m any  athor  lorm 
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nor?  agreeable  to  the  patient.  It  mu  ft  not,  however, 
oe  trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s  life  is  at  flake.  A drachm 
nav  be  given  every  two  hours,  if  the  fymptams  be 
hreatening,  and  cloths  dipped  in  warm  camphorated 
pints  of  wine,  or  the  tin&ure  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 
may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  frequently  renewed. 
It  may  likewife  be  proper  in  this  cafe  to  apply  poulti- 
ces of  the  bark,  or  to  foment  the  part  affected  with  a 
ftrong  decoction  of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  th z fcorbutic  eryfipelar, 
which  continues  for  a confiderable  time,  it  will  only 
be  ncceflary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  things 
..as  purify  the  blood  and  promote  the  perforation. 
Thus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by  open- 
ling  medicines,  the  dcco&ion  of  woods  f may  be  drank, 
rafter  which  a coiirfe  of  bitters  will  be  proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  eryfipe- 
las,  ought  carefully  to  guard  againft  all  violent  paf- 
! lions;  to  abflain  from  ftrong  liquors,  and  all  fat,  vifeid, 
rand  highly  nourifhing  food.  They  fhould  likewife  take 
fufficient  exercife,  carefully  avoiding  the  extremes  of 
Iheat  or  cold.  Their  food  fhould  conlift  chiefly  of  milk, 
rand  fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and  roots,  as  are  of  a cooling 
• quality  ; and  their  drink  ought  to  be  fmall  beer,  whey, 
’butter-milk,  and  fuch  like.  They  fhould  never  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  long  coftive.  If  that  cannot  be  pre- 
vented by  fuitablc  diet,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  fre- 
quently a gentle  dole  of  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  the 
lenitive  eletcjary,  or  fame  other  mild  purgative. 

The  applications  fo  conftantly  recurred  to,  of  poul- 
tices, embrocations,  and  fomentations,  in  cafes  oferyfi- 
pelas,  are  generally  hurtful,  and  can  only,  be  ferviccablc 
where  the  fuppuration  is  inevitable.  Abforbents  to 
take  up  the  moifture  and  cool  the  skin  are  greatly 
preferable,  and  for  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend 
hair  powder,  fpread  on  a foft  rag,  and  laid  over  the 
parts  affe&ed  two  or  three  times  a-day  ; an  application 
attended  with  no  danger,  and  extremely  gratifying  to 
the  patient. 


t See  Appendix,  Decoction  of  Woods. 
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Eryftpelas,  when  driven  from  the  part  affefted,  is 
apt  to  fly  to  another,  where  it  may  be  more  dangerous. 
Applications,  elpecially  violent  ones,  foi  its  removal, 
fhould  be  vtfcd  with  caution,  and  not  without  proper 
advice.  There  is  not  wanting  inftances  of  its  being 
excelled  the  face,  and  fixing  on  other  parts,  where  it 

A 

has  proved  fatal. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 


OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  or  INFLAMMATION 

OF  THE  BRAIN. 


THIS  is  fometimes  a primary  diieafe,  but  ofteuer 
only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady  ; as  the 
inflammatory,  eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever,  &c.  t is 
very  common,  however,  as  a primary  diieafe  in  warm 
climates,  and  is  moft  incident  to  perfons  about  the  prime 
or  vigour  of  life.  The  paffionate,  the  ftudious  and 
thofe  whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  irritable  in  a i\g  t 

cvee  are  mold  liable  to  it.  , . 

8 CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  o-af.oned^y 


' 


night  watching,  tfycci.lly  when 

page'of  ufual  evacuations ; as  the  bleeding  P»^n  men 

the  cuftotnary  difcharges  of  women,  &c-  5>“c“  ™ 

■prudently  expole  themfelves  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  ei 

T • iivlw  fleeninglwithout  doors  in  ahotfea.on,  with 

their  heads  uncovered,  are  often  fuddenly  feixed  with 
tneir  n - , ura;n  f0  as  to  awake  quite  de- 

«««  5 ^nUy  & « m 

linous.  When- lepcui  ? -rain  is  fometimes 

eryftpelas,  an  mflam  a ];kew;fe  be  occafioned  by 
the  confequeiice  It  ^ ^.fcg  upon  tfc  head,  &c. 

“SYMPTOMS^-The  fymptoms  which  ufually  Pre- 

4 T 

difturbed’flcep,  or  a total  want  of  it,  great  drynefs  of  the 
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fkin,  coftivenefs,  a retention  of  urine,  a fmall  dropping 
of  blood  from  the  nofe,  finging  of  the  cars,  and  ex- 
treme fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms  in 
general  are  fimilar  to  tnofe  of  the  inflammatory  fever. 
The  pulfe  indeed,  is  often  weak,  irregular,  an  J trem- 
bling ; but  fometimes  it  is  hard  and  contracted.  When 
the  brain  itfelf  is  inflamed,  the  pulfe  is  always  foft  and 
low  ; but  when  the  inflammation  only  affeefts  the  in- 
teguments of  the  brain,  viz,,  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  it 
is  hard.  A remarkable  quicknefs  of  hearing  is  a com- 
mon fymptom  of  this  difeafe  ; but  that  leldom  conti- 
nues long*  Another  ufual  fymptom  is  a great  throb- 
bing or  pulfation  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck  and  tem- 
ples. Though  the  tongue  is  often  black  and  dry,  yet 
the  patient  feldom  complains  of  thirfl,  and  even  refu- 
fes  drink.  The  mind  chiefly  runs  upon  fuch  objects 
as  have  before  made  a deep  impreflion  on  it ; and  fome- 
times, from  a fullen  filence,  the  patient  becomes  ail  of 
a fudden  quite  outrageous. 

A conftant  trembling  and  flarting  of  the  tendons  is 
on  unfavourable  fymtom,  as  are  alfo  a fuppreffion  of 
urine  ; a total  want  of  deep  ; a conftant  fpitting ; a 
grinding  of  the  teeth  ; which  laft  may  be  confidered  as 
a kind  of  convulfion.  When  a phrenitis  fucceeds  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  of  the  inteftines,  or  of  the 
throat,  &c.  it  is  ow;ng  to  a tranflation  of  the  difeafe 
from  thefe  parts  to  the  brain,  and  generally  proves  fa- 
tal. This  {hews  the  neceflity  of  proper  evacuations,  and 
the  danger  of  repellents  in  ail  inflammatory  difeafes. 

The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  perfpiration, 
a copious  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  bleed- 
ing piles,  a plentiful  difeharge  of  urine,  which  lets  fall 
a copious  fediment.  Sometimes  this  difeafe  is  carried 
off  by  a loofenefs,  and  in  women  by  an  exceflive  flow  of 
the  menfes. 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days,  it  re- 
quires- the  moft  fpeedy  applications.  When  it  is  pro- 
longed or  improperly  treated,  it  fometimes  ends  in 
madnefs,  ora  kind  of  ltupidity,  which  continues  for  life. 

2 H 
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In  the  cure,  two  things  arc  chiefly  to  he  attended  to, 
viz..  to  lelPen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and 
to  retard  the  circulation  towards  the  head. 

REGIMEN.- The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  very 

quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that  affects  the 
fenfes,  or  diflurbsthe  imagination,  increafes  the  difeafe. 
Even  too  much  light  is  hurtful : for  which  reafon  the 
patient’s  chamber  ought  to  be  a little  darkened,  and  he 
fhould  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, neceffiry  to  exclude  the  company  of  an  agreeable 
friend,  as  this  has  a tendency  to  foothe  and  quiet  the 
mind.  Neither  ought  the  patient  to  be  kept  too  much 
In  the  dark,  left  in  fhould  occafion'a  gloomy  melancho- 
ly, which  is  often  the  confequence  of  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  muft,  as  far  as  poffible,  he  Toothed  and 
humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradiction  will  ruffle 
his  mind  and  increafe  his  malady.  Even  when  he  calls 
for  things  which  are  not  to  be  obtained,  or  which 
might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to  be  pofitively  denied 
them,  but  rather  put  off  with  the  promife  of  having 
them  as-foon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  or  by  lome  other 
excufe.  A little  of  any  thing  that  the  mind  is  fet  upon, 
.though  not  quite  proper,  will  hurt  the  patient  lefs  than 
a pofitive  refufal.  In  a word,  whatever  he  was  fond  of, 
or  ufed  to  be  delighted  with,  when  in  health,  may 
here  be  tried  ; as  pleafmg  ftories,  foft  mufic,  or  what’ 
ever  has  a tendency  to  foothq  the  paflions,  and  compofe 
the  mind.  Boerhave  propofes  feveral  mechanical  ex- 
periments for  this  purpoft  ; as  the  foft  noife  of  water 
diftilling  by  drops  into  a bafon,  and  the  patient  trying 
to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any  uniform -found,  if  low  and 
continued,  has  a tendency  to  procure  fleep,  and  confe- 
quently  may  be  of  iervice. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confiding  chiefly  of 
farinaceous  fubftances ; as  panado  and  water-gruel, 
fharpened  w ith  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of  lemons, 
ripe  fruits  roafied  or  boiled,  jellies,  prefeiVes,  Sec. 
The  drink  fmall,  diluting,  and  cooling;  as  whey,  bar- 
ley-water, or  dccoftions  of  barley  and  tamarinds,  which 
latter  not  only  render  the  liquor  more  palatable,  but 
ere  mere  beneficial;  as  they  are  of  an  opening  nature. 
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MEDICINE. — In  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  no- 
thing more  certainly  relieves  the  patient  than  a free 
difcharge  of  blood  Rom  the  no'fe,  When  this  comes  of 
its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  flopped,  but 
rather  promoted,  by  applying  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
water  to  the  pa:'t.  When  bleeding  at  the  nofedoes  not 
happen  fpontaneoufly,  it  may  be  provoked  by  putting 
a draw,  or  any  other  fliarp  body,  up  the  noflril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves 
the  head  ; but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be  per- 
formed* we  would  recommend  in  its  dead  bleeding  in 
the  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient’s 'pulfe  and  fpirits 
are  lb  low  that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding  with  the  lan- 
cet, leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples.  Thefe  not 
only  draw  off  the  blood  more  gradually,  but  by  being 
applied  to  the  part  affe&ed,  generally  give  more  im- 
mediate relief. 

A dife barge  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veins 
is  like  wife  of  great  fervice,  and  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been  fubjedt  to  tile 
bleeding  piles,  and  that  difeharge  has  been  flopped, 
every  method  mull  be  tried  to  reflore  it  ; as  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches  to  the  parts,  fitting  over  the  fleams, 
of  warm  water,  fliarp  clyders,  or  fuppofitories  made  of 
honey,  aloes,  and  rock  lalt. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned  by  the 
floppage  of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial,  as 
the  menfes,  iffues,  fetons,  or  fuch  like,  all  means  muft 
be  ufed  to  reflore  them  as  foon  as  poflitde,  or  to  fubdi- 
tute  others  in  their  dead. 

The  patient’s  body  mud  be  kept  open  by  Simulating 
clyders  or  fmart  purges  ; and  fmall  quantities  of  nitre 
ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his  drink.  Two  or 
three  drachms,  or  more,  if  the  cafe  be  dangerous,  may 
be  uled  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  head  fhould  be  fhaved,  and  frequently  rubbed 
with  vinegar  and  rofe-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this 
mixture  may  like  wife  be  applied  to  the  temples.  The 
feet  ought  freqently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water, 
and  foft  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be  kept  con- 
stantly applied  to  them. 
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If  the  difeafe  proves  cbftinate,  and  does  not  yield  to 
thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  apply  a bliller- 
ing-plafter  to  the  whole  head. 

The  inflammation  requires  particular  attention  that 
the  patient  be  kept  as  eafy,  compofed,  and  tranquil  as 
poffible  ; and  an  attentive  and  fenfible  nurfe  will  here 
frequently  be  found  as  ferviceable  as  the  moft  enliglitr 
ened  phyfician.  The  final  left  irritation,  even  light, 
noife,  or  an)^  thing  that  may  fuddenly  or  ftrongly  ini- 
prefs  the  fenfes,  is  carried  fo  rapidly  to  the  brain,  as  to 
increafe  the  inflammation,  and  diforder  even  the  or- 
gans by  which  it  was  conveyed. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

OF  THE  OPTHALMIA,  or  INFLAMMATION 

OF  THE  EYES. 

^"JP'HIS  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external  inju- 
ries : as  blows,  burns,  bruifes,  and  the  like.  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  duft,  quicklime,  or  other 
fubftances,  getting  into  the  eyes.  It  is  often  caufed  by 
the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations  ; as  tl>e  healing 
of  old  fores,  drying  up  of  ifllies,  the  fupprefling  of  gen- 
tle morning  fweats,  or  of  the  fweating  of  the  feet,  &c. 
Long  expofure  to  the  night  air,efpecially  in  cold  north- 
erly winds,  or  whatever  fuddenly  checks  the  perfpira- 
tion,  efpecially  after  the  body  has  been  much  heated, 
is  very  apt  to  caufe  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 
Viewing  fnow  or  other  white  bodies  for  a long  time, 
or  looking  fteadfaftly  at  the  fun,  a clear  fire,  or  any 
bright  object,  will  likewife  occafion  this  malady.  A 
fudden  tranfition  from  darknefs  to  very  bright  light 
will  often  have  the  fame  effect. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  than  night-watching,  efpecially  reading  or 
writing  by  candle  light.  Drinking  fpirituous  liquors, 
and  excefs  of  vcnery,  are  likewife  very  hurtful  to  the 
eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  metals,  and  of  feveral  kinds 
of  fuel,  are  aifo  pernicious.  Sometjjnes  ap  inflamma* 
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ion  of  he  eyes  proceeds  from  a yenerpal  taint  and  of? 

• e’  from  a fcrophulous  or  gouty  habit.  It  may  likewife 

• e occafioned  by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids  turning  awards, 

; nd  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  diieafe  is  epide- 
mic, efpeciaily  after  wet  feafons ; and  I have  frequently 
known  it  prove  infections,  particularly  to  thole  who 
l ived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the  patient.  It  may  be 
[ mcalioned  by  moift  air,  or  liying  in  low  damp  houfes, 
rfoecially  in  perfons  who  are  not  accuftorued  to  liich 

situations.  In  children  it  often  proceeds  -from  impru- 
dently drying  up  of  fcabbed  heads,  a running  behind 
-the  ears,  or  any  other  difcharge  of  that  kind.  Inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes  often  fucceed  the  fmall-pox  or  . 
imeafles,  efpeciaily  in  children  of  a fcrophulous  habit. 

SYMPTOMS. — An  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is  at- 
tended with  acute  pain,  heat,  rcdnefs,  and  iwelling. 
The  patient  is  not  able’tobear  the  light,  and  femetimes 
he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if  his  eyes  were  pierced  with 
a thorn.  Sometimes  he  imagines  his  eyes  are  full  of 
motes,  or  thinks  he  fees  flies  dancing  before  him.  1 he 
< eyes  are  filled  with  a fealding  rheum,  which  ru flies 
forth  in  great  quantities,  whenever  the  patient  attempts 
to  look  up.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick  and  hard, 
with  fomc  degree  of  fever.  When  the  difeafe  is  vio- 
lent, the  neighbouring  parts  lwell,  and  there  is  a throb- 
bing or  pulfation  in  the  temporal  arteries,  See. 

A flight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  efpeciaily  from  an 
external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured  ; but  when  the  diieafe  is 
violent  and  continues  long,  it  often  leaves  fpccks  upon 
the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  fometimes  blindnefs. 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a loofenels,  it  has  a good 
effeCt  ; and  when  the  inflammation  paffes  from  one  eye 
to  another,  as  it  were  by  infection,  it  is  no  favourable 
fymptom.  But  when  the  difeafe  is  accompanied  with 
a violent  pain  in  the  head,  and  continues  long,  the  pa- 
tient is  in  danger  of  lofinghis  fight. 

REGIMEN. — The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophulous  cafes, 
can  hardly  be  too  Ipare,  efpeciaily  at  tlic  beginning. 
The  patient  mult  abflain  from  every  thing  of  a heat- 
ing nature.  His  food  fhould  confift  chiefly  of  mild 
vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels.  His  drink  may 
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be  barley  water,  balm  tea,  common  whey,  and  Inch 
like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  muft  be  darkened,  or  his 
eyes  fhaded  by  a cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  light,  but 
not  to  prefs  upon  the  eyes.  * He  fhould  not  look  at  a 
candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous  objedt  ; and  ought  to 
avoid  all  Imoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  any  thing 
that  may  caufe  coughing,  fneezing,  or  vomiting.  He 
fhould  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  all  violent  efforts,  either 
of  body  or  mind,  and  encouraging  keep  as  much  as 
poflible. 

IVIEDICINE — This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  where- 
in great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  applications. 
Almoft  evqy'perlbn  pretends  to  be  poflefled  of  a re- 
medy for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  Thefe  remedies  gene- 
rally confift  of  eye-waters  and  ointments,  with  other 
external  applications,  which  do  mifehief  twenty  times 
ffor  once  they  do  good.  People  ought  therefore  to  be 
very  cautious  how  they  ufe  fuch  things,  as  even  the 
preffure  upon  the  eyes  often  encreafes  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  is  al- 
ways neceffary.  This  fhould  be  performed  as  near  the 
part  affedted  as  possible.  An  adult  may  lofe  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  fymptoms.  If  it  'fhould  not  be  convenient  to  bleed 
in  the  neck,  the  fame  quantity  may  be  let  from  the 
arm,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  under 
the  eyes,  with  good  effedt.  The  wounds  mult  be  buf- 
fered to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding  flop 
loon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  cloths 
'dipt  in  warm  water.  In  obftinate  cafes,  it  wrill  be  ne^ 
ceffary  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral  times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means  to 
be  neglected.  The  patient  may  take  a fmall  dole  of 
GJa,uber?s  falts  and  cream  of  tartar,  every  fecond  or 
third  day,  or  a decoftion  of  tamarinds  with  fenna.  If 
thefe  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  doles  of  rhubarb  and  ni- 
tre, a little  lenitive  electuary,  or  any  other  mild  purga- 
tive, will  anfwcr  the  fame  end.  The  patient  at  the 
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me  time  muft  drink  freely  of  water  gruel,  tea,  whey, 
any  other  weak  diluting  liquor  .He  ought  likewife 
take  at  bed  time  a large  draught  of  very  weak  wine 
ley,  in  order  to  promote  perfpiration.  His  feet  and 
rrs  muft  frequently  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
s head  fliaved  twice  or  thrice  a- week,  and  afterwards 
afhed  in  cold  water.  This  has  often  a remarkably 
od  effect. 

If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  thefe  evacua- 
ms,  bliftering  pLafters  muff  be  applied  to  the  temples, 
hind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and  kept  open  for 
me  time  by  the  mild  buffering  ointment.  I have  fel- 
•m  known  thefe,  if  long  enough  kept  open,  fail  tore- 
ove  the  moft  obffinate  inflammation  of  the  eyes  ; but 
rr  this  purpofe  it  is  often  neceffary  to  continue  the 
Fcharge  for  feveral  weeks. 

When  the  difeafe  lias  been  of  long  ffanding,  I have 
-?n  very  extraordinary  effects  from  a feton  in  the 
■ck,  or  between  the  fhoulders,  efpeeially  the  latter, 
fhould  be  put  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  di- 
ction of  the  fpinc,  and  in  the  middle  between  the 
oulder  blades.  It  may  be  dreffed  twice  a-clay  with 
■How  baUlicon.  I have  known  patients  who  had  been 
iind  for  a confiderable  time,  recover  their  fight  by 
ceans  of  a feton  placed  as  above.  When  the  feton  is 
it  acrofs  the  neck,  it  foon  wears  out,  and  is  both 
ore  painful  and  troublefome  than  between  the  fhoul- 
rs  ; befides,  it  leaves  a difagreeable  mark,  and  does 
>t  difeharge  fo  freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great, 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  fiweet  oil  or 
tfli  butter  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  leafl  all  night ; 
tid  they  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk  and  wa- 
rn in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  fleep,  which  is  fometimes  the 
fe,  he  may  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  Jandonum, 

• two  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrnp  of  poppies  every  night, 
ore  or  lefs  according  to  his  age,  or  the  violence  of 
ie  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes  fiill 
•main  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed  every 
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night  and  morning  wichcold  Water  and  a little  brandy, 
fix  pal'ts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  A method 
fhould  he  contrived,  by  which  the  eye  may  be  quite 
immerfed  in  the  brandy  and  water*  and  where  it  fhould 
be  kept  for  fome  time.  I have  generally  found  this,  or 
cold  water  and  vinegar,  as  good  a ftrengthener  of  the 
eyes  as  any  of  the  moft  celebrated  collyriums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a 
fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obftinate.  - 
In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  muff  not  be  too  low,  and 
he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall  negus,  or  now  and 
then  a glafs  of  wine.  The  mofh  proper  medicine  is  the 
Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be  given  in  fubftance*  | 
or  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder,  with  two 
drams  of  Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an  Englifli 
quart  of  water  to  a pint;  when  it  has  boiled  near  loogj 
enough,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice  root  fliced.  Let 
the  liquor  be  flrained.  Two,  three,  or  four  table 
fpooafuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  ^ 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  impossible  to  fay 
bow  long  this  medicine  fhould  be  continued,  as  the 
cure  is  fooner  performed  in  fome  than  in  others  ; but, 
in  general,  it  requires  a confiderable  time  to  produce 
any  lafting  effects. 

Dr.  Cheyne  fays  “ that  iEthiops  mineral  never  fails 
in  obftinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even  fcrophu- 
lous ones,  if  given  in  a fufhcient  dofe,  and  duly  perfift- 
ed  in.”  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and  other  prepara- 
tions of  mercury  may  be  made  of  lingular  fervice  in 
ophthalmias  of  long  continuance,  but  they  ought  al- 
ways to  be  adminiftered  with  the  greateft  caution,  or 
by  perfons  of  skill  in  phyfic. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes,  to 
fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  pressing  upon 
them  f,  Thcfe  ought  to  be  removed  by  plucking  them 
out  with  a pair  of  fmall  pincers. 

-j~  Any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  be  expeditiously  re- 
moved by  passing  a small  hair  pencil  between  the  eyelid  and  the 
ball  of  the  eye.  in  some  places  the  peasants  do  this  very  effectually, 
by  using  their  tongue  in  the  sanae  manner. 
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Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this  dif- 
eafc,  ought  conftantly  to  have  an  iflue  in  one  or  both 
arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and  autumn 
will  be  very  beneficial  to  Inch  perfons.  They  ought 
like  wife  to  live  with  the  greateft  regularity,  avoiding 
ftrong  liquor,,  and  every  thing  of  a heating  quality. 
Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the  night  air  and  late  ftudies*. 
Among  the  numerous  clafles  of  quacks,  the  oculifts 
or  eije-'doclors  hold  a very  prominent  rank ; but,  like 
their  brethren  in  other  diforders,  often  in  the  end  to- 
tally deftroy  the  organ  they  pretended  to  cure.  With- 
out being  acquainted  with  the  ftructure  of  the  eye,  they 
boldly  adminifter  the  fame  remedy,  and  perform  the 
fame  furgical  operation  of  fcarifying,  fcratching,  and 
cutting,  whether  the  inflammation  proceeds  from  a 
fcrophulous  habit  or  fpecific  infection. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

« 1 

OF  THE  QUINSEY,  or  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  THROAT. 

THIS  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  great  danger.  It  prevails 
in  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  moft  fatal  to  young 
people  of  a fanguine  temperature. 

CAUSES. In  general  it  proceeds  from  the  famq, 

caufes  as  other  inflammatory  diforders,  viz.  an  obftruc- 
ted  perfpiration,  or  whatever  heats  and  inflames  the 
blood.  An  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  often  ocea- 
fioned  by  omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering  ufualiy 
worn  about  the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  liquor  when 
the  body  is  warm,  by  riding  or  walking  againfl:  a 
cold  northerly  wind,  or  any  thing  that  greatly  cools 
the  throat,  and  parts  adjacent.  It  may  likewife  pro- 

1 

* A'  most  people  arc  fond  of  using  eye-waters  and  ointments  in 
tins  and  other  diseases  of  the  eyes*  we  have  inserted  some  of  the  most 
approved  forms  of  these  medicines  in  the  Appendix.  See  Appendix, 
Jf-j/c  u nter  and  Bye- salcc. 
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cecd  from  the  negleCt  of  bleeding,  purging,  or  any  cuf- 
tomary  evacuation. 

Singing,  (peaking  aloud  and  long,  or  whatever  drains 
the  throat,  may  likewife  caufe  an  inflammation  of  that 
organ.  I have  often  known  the  quinfey  prove  fatal  to 
jovial  companions,  who,  after  fitting  long  in  a warm 
room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  and  flinging  with  vehe- 
mence, were  fo  imprudent  as  to  go  abroad  in  the  cold 
night  air.  Sitting  with  wet  feet,  or  keeping  on  wet 
clothes,  are  very  apt  tooccalion  this  malady.  It  is  like- 
wife frequently  occalioned  by  continuing  long  in  a 
moid  place,  fitting  near  an  open  window,  fleeping  in  a 
damp  bed,  fitting  in  a room  that  has  been  newly  plaf- 
tered,  See.  I know  people  who  never  fail  to  have  a fore 
throat  if  they  fit  even  but  a fliort  time  in  a room  that 
has  been  lately  waflied. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  inflame  the 
throat,  and  occafion  a quinfey.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  bones,  pins,  or  other  fharp  fubdances  (licking  in 
the  throat,  or  from  the  caudic  fumes  of  metals  or  mi- 
nerals, as  arfenic,  antimony,  Sec.  taken  in  by  the  breath. 
This  difeafe  is  fometimes  epidemical  and  infectious. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  inflammation  from  the  throat 
is  evident  from  inflection,  the  parts  appearing  red  and 
fwelled  ; befides,  the  patient  complains  of  pains  in  fwal- 
lowing.  His  pulfe  is  quick  and  hard,  with  other  fymp- 
toms  of  a fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it  is  generally  covered 
with  a tough  coat  of  a whitifh  colour,  and  the  patient 
fpits  a tough  phlegm.  As  the  (welling  and  inflamma- 
tion increafe,  the  breathing  and  (wallowing  become 
more  difficult,  the  plain  affeCts  the  ears,  the  eyes  gene- 
rally appear  red,  and  the  face  fwells.  The  patient  is  of- 
ten obliged  to  keep  liinifelf  in  an  ercCl  podure,  being 
in  danger  of  fuffocation  ; there  is  a condant  naufea  or 
inclination  to  vomit,  and  the  drink,  indead  of  palling 
into  the  domach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nofe.  The 
patient  is  fometimes  darved  at  lad,  merely  from  an 
inability  to  fwallow  any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious,  with  draitnefs  of 
the  bread,  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though 
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the  pain  in  fwallowing  be  very  great,  yet  while  the 
patient  breathes  eafy,  there  is  not  fo  much  danger. 
An  external  fwelling  is  no  unfavourable  lymptom  ; but 
if  it  fuddenly  tails,  and  the  difeafe  affects  the  breaft, 
the  danger  is  very  great.  When  a quinfey  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  fome  other  difeafe,  which  has  already 
weakened  the  padent,  his  iituation  is  dangerous.  A 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  a fwelled  tongue,  a pale, 
ghaftly  countenance,  and  colclnels  of  the  extremities, 
are  fatal  fymptoms. 

REGIMEN. — The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  in  all 
refpe&s  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify,  or  peripneumony. 
The  food  mult  be  light  and  in  fmall  quantity,  and  the 
drink  plentiful,  weak,  and  diluting,  mixed  with  acids. 

It  is  highly  necelfary  that  the  patient  be  kept  cafy 
and  quiet.  Violent  affections  of  the  mind,  or  great  ef- 
forts of  the  body  may  prove  fatal.  He  fhould  not  even 
attempt  to  fpeak  but  in  a low  voice.  Such  a degree  of 
warmth  as  to  promote  a conflant,  gen  tie  fweat,  is  pro- 
per. When  the  patient  is  in  bed,  his  head  ought  to  be 
raifed  a little  higher  than  ufual. 

It  is  peculiarly  neceiTary  that  the  neck  be  kept 
warm,  for  which  purpofe  feveral  folds  of  foft  flannel 
may  be  wrapt  round  it.  That  alone  may  often  remove 
a flight  complaint  of  the  throat,  efpecially  if  applied  in 
due  time.  We  cannot  here  omit  ohferving  the  propri- 
ety of  a cuftom  which  prevails  among  the  peafants  of 
this  country.  When  they  feel  any  nneafinefs  of  the 
throat,  they  wrap  a flocking  about  it  all  night.  So  ef- 
fectual is  this  remedy,  that  in  many  places  it  pafles  for 
a charm,  and  the  flocking  is  applied  with  particular 
ceremonies  ; the  cuftom,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  one,  and  fhould  never  be  negledted.  When  the 
throat  has  been  thus  wrapped  up  all  night,  it  mufl  not 
be  expofed  to  the  cold  air  through  the  day,  but  a hand- 
kerchief or  a piece  of  flannel  be  kept  about  it  till  the 
inflammation  be  removed. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very  much 
in  eftecm  for  complaints  of  the  throat,  and  indeed  it  is 
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of  fome  ufe.  It  fhould  be  almoft  conflantly  kept  in  the' 
mouth,  and  i’wallowed  down  leifurely.  It  may  Jikewife 
be  mixed  in  the  patient’s,  drink  or  taken  any  other 
way.  When  it  cannot  be  obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  cui*' 
rants,  or  of  mulberries,  may  be  ufed  in  its  Head. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They 
may  be  made  of  fage  tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and  ho- 
ney, or  by  adding  to  half  an  Englifli  pint  of  pectoral 
decoftion,  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  honey,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  currant  jelly.  This  may  be  ufed  three 
or  four  times  a-day  ; and  if  the  patient  be  troubled 
with  tough  vifeid  phlegm,  the  gargle  may  . be  rendered 
more  fbarp  and  cleanling,  by  adding  to  it  a tea  fpoon- 
ful  of  the  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  Some  recommend 
gargles  made  of  the  decottion  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of 
the  black  currant  bufh  ; but  where  the  jelly  can  be 
had  thefe  are  unneceffary. 

There  is  no  difeafe  wherein  the  ben.  fit  of  bathing 
the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  apparent  ; 
that  practice  cught  therefore  never  to  be  negledied.  If 
people  were  careful  to  keep  warm,  to  wrap  up  their 
throats  with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in 
warm  water,  and  to  ufe  a fpare  diet,  with  diluting  li- 
quors, at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  it  would  feldom 
proceed  to  a great  height,  or  be  attended  with  any  dan- 
ger ; but  when  thefe  precautions  are  neglected,  and  the 
difeafe  becomes  violent,  more  powerful  medicines  are 
neceffary. 

• MEDICINE. -An  inflammation  of  the  throat  be- 

ing a moft  acute  and  dangerous  diftemper,  which  fome- 
times  takes  off  the  patient  very  luddenly,  it  will  be 
proper,  as  loon  as  the  fymptoms  appear,  to  bleed  in 
the  arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  to  repeat 
the  operation  if  circumlranccs  require. 

The  body  fhould  likewife  be  kept  gently  open.  This 
may  either  be  done,  by  giving  the  patient  for  his  ordi- 
nary drink  a decottion  of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or  final! 
dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  as  recommended  in  the 
eryfipelas.  Thefe  may  be  increafed  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  till  they  have  the  de- 
fired  effect. 
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I have  often  known  very  good  effefls  from  a bit  of 
al  nrunel.  or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth,  and 
wallowed  down  as  it  melted.  This  promotes  the  dig 
ham:  of  laliva,  by  which  means  it  anfwers  the  end  of 
garble,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  abates  the  level,  by 

>romoting  the  difcliarge  of  urine. 

The  throat  ought  like  wife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or 
:hrice  a-day  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment.  This 
.eidoni  fails  to  produce  fo me  good  effects.  At  the 
fame  time  the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully  covered  with 
wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold  from  penetrating 
the  fkin,  as  this  application  renders  it  veiy  tendei, 
'Many  other  external  applications  are  recommended  in 
-bis  difeafe,  as  a fwallovv’s  neft,  poultices  made  of  the 
: fungus  called  Jew’s  ears,  album  Grascum,  &c.  But  as 
\we  do  not  look  upon  any  of  thefe  to  be  preferable  to  a 
xommon  poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  we  fhall  take  no 

! farther  notice  of  it.  _ . 

Some  recommend  the  gum  guaiacum  as  a fpeeme  in 
this  dileafe.  Haifa  drachm  of  the  gum  in  powder  may 
be  made  in  an  electuary  with  the  rob  of  eider  benies, 
or  the  jelly  of  currants  for  a dofe,  and  lepeated  occa- 

Tionally  |.  . 

Bliflering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears,  in  vio* 

lent  inflammations  of  the  throat,  is  very  beneficial  ; 
and  in  bad  cafes  it  will  be  neceflary  to  lay  a bliflering- 
plafter  quite  acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to  reach  from  car 
to  ear.  After  the  plarters  are  taken  off,  the  parts  ought 
to  be  kept  running  by  the  application  of  ifrue  oint- 
ment, till  the  inflammation  is  gone  ; otherwife,  upon 
their  drying  up,  the  patient  will  be  in  danger  of  a re- 
Japfe.  ' ' 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a fup- 
puration  feldom  happens.  This,  however,  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  prevent  it.  When 
the  inflammation  and  fwelling  continue,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a luppuration  will  enfue,  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
moted by  drawing  the  fleam  of  warm  water  into  the 
throat  through  a tunnel,  or  the  like.  Soft  poultices 
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ought  likewife  to  be  applied  outwardly,  and  the  patient 
may  keep  a roafted  fig  conftantly  in  his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks,  that 
the  fwelling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent  any  thing- 
from  getting  down  into  the  flomaeh.  In  this  cafe,  the 
patient  mull  inevitably  perifh,  unlefs  he  can  be  fupport- 
ed  in  fome  other  way.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
nourifhing  clyfters  of  broth,  or  gruel  with  milk.  Sec. 
Patients  have  often  been  fupported  by  thefe  for  fevcral 
days,  till  the  tumour  has  broke ; and  afterwards  they 
have  recovered. 

Not  only  the  fvvallowtng,  but  the  breathing  is  often 
prevented  hy  the  tumour.  In  this  cafe,  nothing  can 
lave  the  patient’s  life,  but  opening  the  track# a or  wind- 
pipe. As  that  has  been  often  done  withfuccefs,  no  per- 
£on,  in  fuch  defperate  circumftances,  ought  to  hefltate 
a moment  about  the  operation  ; but  as  it  can  only  be 
performed  by  a lurgeon,  it  is  not  neceffary  here  to  give 
any  directions  about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  fwallowing  is  not  attended  with 
, an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally  owing  to 
an  obftru&ion  of  the  glands  about  the  throat,  and  only 
requires  that  the  part  be  kept  warm,  and  the  throat 
frequently  gargled  with  fomething  that  may  gently  fti- 
mulate  the  glands,  as  a deco&ion  of  figs  with  vinegar 
and  honey  ; to  which  may  be  added  a little  muflard,  or 
a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  But  this  gargle  is  never  to 
be  ufed  where  there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation.  This 
fpecies  of  angina  has  various  names  among  the  common 
people,  as'  the  pap  of  the  throat,  the  falling  down  of 
the  almonds  of  the  ears,  Sec.  Accordingly,  to  remove 
it,  they  lift  up  the  patient  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
thrufl  their  fingers  under  his  jaws,  Sec.  all  which  prac- 
tices are  at  belt  ufelefs,  and  often  hurtful. 

Thofe  who  arefubjeft:  to  inflammations  of  the  throat, 
in  order  to  avoid  that  difeafe,  ought  to  live  temperate. 
Such  as  do  not  choofe  to  obferve  this  rule,  muft  have 
frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and  other  evacuations,  to 
dilcharge  the  fuperfluous  humours.  They  ought  like? 
wife  to  beware  of  catching  cold,  and  fhouid  abftain 
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rTrom  aliment  and  medicines  of  an  aftringCnt  or  liimu ■ 
lating  nature. 

Violent  cxcrciie,  by  increafmg  the  motion  and  force 
of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occalion  an  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  cfpecially  if  cold  liquor  be  drank  immediately 
.after  it,  or  the  body  fuffered  liiddenly  to  cool.  Thofb 
who  would  avoid  this  difeafe,  ought,  therefore,  after 
ipeaking  aloud,  tinging,  running,  drinking  warm  li- 
-<quor,  or  doing  any  thing  that  may  ftrain  the  throat,  or 
increafe  the  circulation  of  the  blood  towards  it,  to  take 
care  to  cod  gradually,  and  to  wrap  foine  additional  co- 
vering about  their  necks. 

I have  often  known  perlons  who  had  been  fnbje&  to 
:fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  complaint  by  on- 
ly wearing  a ribband,  or  a piece  of  flannel,  conftantly 
.about  their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicker  fhoes,  a flan- 
nel waiftcoat,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may  feem  trifling,  but 
they  have  great  effect.  There  is  danger  indeed  in  leav- 
ing them  off  after  perfons  have  been  accuffomed  to 
-them ; but  fureiy  the  inconveniency  of  ufing  fueh 
things  for  life,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  danger 
which  may  attend  the  neglebt  of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands  of  the 
throat  continue  fwelied,  and  become  hard  and  callous. 
This  complaint  is  not  eaiiiy  removed,  and  is  often  ren- 
dered dangerous  by  the  too  frequent  application  of 
ftrong  ftiniu lating  and  ftyptic  medicines.  The  bell 
method  is  to  keep  it  warm,  and  to  gargle  it  twice  a-day 
with  a deco&ion  of  figs,  fharpened  a little  with  the 
elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT  QUINSEY,  or  PU- 
TRID ULCEROUS  SORE  THROAT. 

This  kind  of  qninfey  is  but  little  known  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  though  for  fome  time  pafl:  it 
lias  been  fatal  in  the  more  fouthern  counties.  Children 
are  more  liable  to  it  than  adults,  females  than  males, 
and  the  delicate  than  thofe  who  are  hardy  and  robuft. 
It  prevails  chiefly  in  autumn,  and  is  moft  frequent  after 
a long  courfc  of  damp  or  iultry  weather. 
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CAUSES. This  is  evidently  a contagious  diftem* 

per,  and  is  generally  commuicated  by  infection. 
Whole  families,  and  even  entire  villages,  often  receive 
the  infection  from  one  perfon.  This  ought  to  put  peo- 
ple upon  the  guard  againft  going  near  fuch  patients  as 
labour  under  the  diforder,  as  by  that  means  they  en- 
danger not  only  their  own  lives,  but  likewife  thofe  of 
their  friends  and  connexions.  Whatever  tends  to  pro- 
duce putrid  or  malignant  fevers,  may  likewife  occa- 
fion  the  putrid  ulcerous  fore  throat,  as  unwholefome 
air,  damaged  provifions,  neglefl  of  cleanlineL,  See. 

SYMPTOMS.' It  begins  with  alternate  fits  of 

{hivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but  low  and 
unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeale.  The  patient  complains  greatly 
of  weaknefs  and  oppreftion  of  the  breaft,  his  fpirits  are 
low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint  away  when  fet  upright  ; he 
is  troubled  with  a naufea,  and  often  with  a vomiting 
or  purging.  The  two  latter  are  moll  common  in  chil- 
dren. The  eyes  appear  red  and  watery,  and  the  face 
fwells.  The  urine  is  at  flrft  pale  and  crude,  but  as  the 
difeafe  advances,  it  turns  more  of  a yellowifli  colour. 
The  tongue  is  white,  generally  moift,  which  diftin- 
guifhes  this  from  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  Upon  look- 
ing into  the  throat,  it  appears  lwelled  and  of  a florid 
red  colour.  Pale  or  afh-coloured  fpots,  however,  are 
here  and  there  interfperfed,  and  fometimes  one  broad 
patch  or  fpot,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  pale  white  co- 
lour, furrounded  with  florid  red,  only  appears.  Thefe 
whitifh  fpots  or  floughs  cover  fo  many  ulcers.  . 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck,  arms, 
breaft,  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or  third  day,  is  a 
common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe.  When  it  appeals, 
the  purging  and  vomiting  generally  ceafe. 

There  is  often  a flight  degree  of  delirium,  and  the 
face  frequently  appears  bloated,  and  the  infide  of  the 
noftrils  red  and  inflamed.  The  patient  complains  of  a 
difagVceable  putrid  fmell,  and  his  breath  is  very  often-  • 

five. 
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The  putrid  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  diftinguifh- 
cd  from  the  inflammatory,  by  the  vomiting  and  loofe- 
nefs  with  which  is  is  generally  ufticred  in  ; the  foul  ul- 
cers in  the  throat  covered  with  a whitifh  or  livid 
coat ; and  by  the  exceffive  weaknefs  of  the  patient  ; 
with  other  fymptoms  of  a putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obftinate  purging, 
extreme  weaknefs,  dimnefc  of  the  fight,  a livid  or  black 
colour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent  fhiverings,  with.  a 
weak,  fluttering  pulfe.  If  the  eruption  upon  the  Can 
fuddenly  difappears,  or  becomes  of  a livid  colour,  with 
a difcharge  of  blood  from,  the  nofe  or  mouth,  the  dan- 
ger is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  fweat  break  out  about  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  and  continue  with  a flow,  firm,  and  equal  pulfe  , 
if  the  flough  calls  off  in  a kindly  manner,  and  appear 
clean  and  florid  at  the  bottom  ; and  if  the  breathing  is 
loft  and  free,  with  a lively  colour  of  the  eyes,  theic  is 
reafon  to  hope  for  a falutary  crifis. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  mull  be  kept  quiet; 

and  for  the  moll  part  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to  faint 
when  taken  out  of  it.  His  food  mufl  be  nourifhing  and 
reflorative,  as  fago  gruel  with,  wine,  jellies,  ftrong 
broths,  See.  His  drink  ought  to  be  generous,  and  of  ail 
antifeptic  quality,  as  red  wine  negus,  white  wine 
whey,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. The  medicine  in  this  kind  of 

quinfey  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  proper 
in  the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleeding, 
purging,  Sec.  which  weaken  the  patient,  mufl:  be  a- 
voided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitpe  and  cream  of  tartar, 
are  likewife  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials  alone  can 
be  ufed  with  fafety,  and  fhefe  ought  never  to  be  neg- 
lected. 

If  at  the  beginning  there  is  a great  naufea  or  inclina- 
tion to  vomit,  the  patient  mufl:  drink  an  infufion  of 
green  tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus  bcnediClus,  in 
order  to  cleanfe  the  flomach.  If  thele  are  not  fuffici- 
ent,  he  may  take  a few  grains  of  the  powder  ot  ipeca- 
cuanha, or  any  other  gentle  vomit. 
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If  the  difeafe  be  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 
with  an  infufion  of  fage  and  role  leaves,  to  a gill  of 
which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  ot  honey,  and  as 
much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid  ; but  when 
the  fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  (loughs  large  and  thick, 
and  the  breath  very  odcnfive,  the  following  gargle 
may  be  ufed--- 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  pectoral  decodtion, 
when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva  root ; 
let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  drain  the  li- 
quor, to  which  add  two  ounces  of  white  wine  vinegar, 
an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and  an  ounce  of  the  tin&ure  of 
myrrh.  This  ought  not  only  to  be  ufed  as  a gargle, 
but  a little  of  it  fhould  be  frequently  injedted  with  a 
fyringe  to  clean  the  throat,  before  the  patient  takes  any 
meat  or  drink.  This  method  is  peculiarly  neceflary 
for  children,  who  cannot  ufe  a gargle. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  frequently 
receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel, 
the  (learns  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and  honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the 
difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine  that 
can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may 
be  taken  in  fubdance  if  the  patient’s  domach  will  bear 
it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  with 
two  drachms  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  may  be  boiled  in 
an  Englifii  pint  and  a half  of  water  to  half  a pint,  to 
which  a tea  fpoonful  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  add- 
ed, and  an  ordinary  tea  cupful  of  it  taken  every  three 
or  four  hours.  Blidering  pladers  are  very  beneficial  in 
this  difeafe1,  efpecially  when  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpi- 
rits  are  low.  They  may  be  applied  to  the  throat,  be- 
hind the  ears,  or  upon  the  back  part  of  the  neck.. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  trouolcfome,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the 
faline  julep  every  hour  Tea  made  of  mint  and  a little 
cinnamon  will  be  very  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink, 
efpecially  if  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine  be  mixed 

xyifb 
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In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  fiz,e  of  a nutmeg 
of  diafcordium,  or  the  japonic  confection,  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  neceifary. 

If  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens,  the 
(teams  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the  nof- 
trils  frequently,  and  the  drink  mnft  be  fharpened  with 
(pints  of  vitriol,  or  tinClure  of  rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a ftrangua’ry,  the  belly  mnft  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  and  emollient  clyfters  given  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  body 
fliould  (till  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives,  as  man- 
na, fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  great  weaknefs  and  dejection  of  fpirits,  or  night- 
fwcats,  with  other  iy  mptoms  of  a confumption,  fhould 
enfue,  we  would  advife  the  patient  to  continue  the  ufe 
of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  to 
take  frequently  a glafs  of  generous  wine.  Thefe,  toge- 
ther with  a nourifhing  diet,  and  riding  on  horfeback, 
are  the  mod  likely  means  for  recovering  his  ftrength. 

The  quin  fey  is  moft  frequently  brought  on  by  ex- 
poking  the  throat  to  a current  of  air,  near  an  open  win- 
dow in  a room,  or  ftill  more  in  a carriage,  efpecially  in 
cold  damp  weather,  or  in  the  night. 

The  inflammatory  fore  throat  may  generally  be  cur- 
ed in  the  mode  I have  mentioned,  yet  there  are  cafes 
w here  the  patient  lofes  the  power  of  fwallowing,  and 
d ies  for  want  of  nourifhment.  A furgeon,  employed 
in  a cafe  of  this  nature,  faved  his  patient  by  fattening 
a tunnel  to  the  (kin  of  an  eel,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
by  means  of  a flexible  probe,  pufhing  one  end  down  the 
gullet  till  it  entered  the  ttomach,  by  which  channel 
proper  fuflcnance  was  conveyed. 

In  the  malignant  quinfey,  or  putrid  ulcerous  fore 
throat,  not  a moment  fhould  be  loft  in  obtaining  the 
bett  medical  assittance  ; the  fmallcft  delay  may  be  at- 
tended with  irreparable  injury. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 

IT  has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the  ef- 
fect of  an  obftructed  perfpiration  ; the  common  cau- 
fes  of  which  we  have  like  wife  endeavoured  to  point 
out,  and  {hall  not  here  repeat  them.  Neither  (hall  we 
{pend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  various  fymptoms  of 
colds,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  alrnoft  every  cold  is 
a kind  of  fever,  which  only  difFers  in  degree  from  fome 
of  thofe  that  have  already  been  treated  of. 

No  age,  fex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from  this 
difeafe,  neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  medicine  or 
regimen  to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants  of  every  cli- 
mate are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can  even  the  great- 
eft  circumfpe&ion  defend  them  at  all  times  from  its 
attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body  could  be  kept  con- 
ftantly  in  an  uniform  degree  of  warmth,  fuch  a thing 
as  catching  cold  would  be  impoffible  ; but  as  that  can- 
not be  effected  by  any  means,  the  perfpiration  muft  be 
liable  to  many  changes.  Some  changes,  however,  when 
fmall,  do  not  affeft  the  health;  but  when  great  they 
muft  prove  hurtful. 

When  oppression  of  the  breaft,  a fluffing  of  the  nole, 
unufual  wearinefs,  pain  in  the  head,  See . give  ground  to 
believe  that  the  perfpiration  is  obftrufted,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  perfon  has  caught  cold,  he  ought  im- 
mediately to  leften  his  diet,  at  leaf:  the  ufual  quantity 
of  his  folid  food,  and  to  abftain  from  all  ftrong  liquors. 
Inftead  of  fifh,  flefh,  eggs,  milk,  and  other  nourifhing 
diet,  he  may  eat  light  bread  pudding,  veal  or  chicken 
broth,  panado,  gruel,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be 
water  gruel  mixed' with  a little  honey,  an  infufion  of 
balm,  or  linfeed  ffiarpened  with  the  juice  of  Seville 
orange  or  lemon  ; a decoftion  of  barley  and  liquorice 
with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool,  diluting,  acid,  li- 
quor. 
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Above  all,  his  flipper  fhoulcl  be  light ; as  fmall  poffet, 
or  water* gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and  a little  toad- 
ed  bread  in  it.  If  honey  fhould  difagree  with  the  do- 
mach,  the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with  treacle  or  coarfe 
fugar  ’ and  flrarpened  with  the  jelly  of  currants:  Thofe 

who  have  been  accultomed  to  generous  liquors  may 
take  wine-whey  indead  of  gruel,  which  may  be  fvveet- 
ened  as  above.  * 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a-bed  and 
to  encourage  a gentle  fweat,  which  is  eafily  brought  on 
towards  morning  by  drinking  tea,  or  any  kind  of  warm 
diluting  liquor.  I have  often  known  this  practice  carry- 
off  a cold  in  one  day,  which  in.  all  probability,  had  it 
been  negletted,  would  have  cod  the  patient  his  life^  or 
have  confined  him  for  fome  months.  Would  people  fa- 
crifice  a little  time  to  eafe  and  warmth,  and  practice  a 
modrate  degree  of  abdinence  when  the  fird  fymytoms  of 
a cold  appear,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  mod  of  the 
bad  effects  which  flow  from  an  obdru&ed  perfpiration 
might  be  prevented.  But,  after  the difeafe  has  gathered 
drength  by  delay,  all  attempts  to  remove  it  often  prove 
vain.  Apleurify,a  peripneumony,or  a fatal  conlumption 
of  the  lungs,  are  the  common  effefts  of  colds  which  have 
either  been  totally  neglected,  or  treated  improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk : but 
this,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous  experi- 
ment. No  doubt  it  may  fometimes  fucceed,  by  fuddenly 
redoring  the  perfpiration ; but  when  there  is  any  degree 
of  inflammation,  which  is  frequently  the  caie,  drong 
liquors,  indead  of  removing  the  malady,  will  increafe  it. 
By  this  means  a common  cold  may  be  converted  into 
an  inflammatory  fever. 

When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread  have 
the  misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot  afford  to  lofe 
a day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  themfelves  warm,  and 
take  a little  medicine;  by  which  means  the  diforder  is 
often  fo  aggravated  as  to  confine  them  for  a long  time, 
or  even  to  render  them  ever  after  unable  to  fudain  hard 
labour.  But  even  fuch  of  the  labouring  poor  as  can  af- 
ford to  take  care  of  themfelves,  arc  often  too  haidy  to 
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do  it ; they  afFett  to  defpiie  colds,  and,  as  long  as  they  can 
crawl  about,  fcorn  to  be  confined  by  what  they  call  a 
common  cold.  Hence  it  is  that  colds  deflroy  fiich  num- 
bers of  mankind.  Like  an  enemy  difpiled,  they  gather 
ftrength  from  delay,  till  at  length  they  become  invinci- 
ble. We  often  fee  this  verified  in  travellers,  who  rattier 
than  lofe  a day  in  the  profecution  of  their  bufinefs, 
throw  away  their  lives  bypurfuing  their  journey,  even 
in  the  fevered:  weather,  with  this  difeafe  upon  them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too  much 
indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  every  fight  cold,  fhuts 
himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks  great  quantities 
of  warm  liquor,  it  may  occafion  fuch  a general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  folids  as  will  not  be  eqfily  removed.  It  will 
therefore,  be  proper,  when  the  difeafe  will  permit,  and 
the  weather  is  mild,  to  join  to  the  regimen  mentioned 
above,  gentle  exercife ; as  walking,  riding  on  horfeback. 
See.  An  obftinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can  remove, 
will  yield  to  gentle  execife  and  a proper  regimen  of 
the  diet. 

' Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,*  has  a great 
tendency  to  reftore  the  perfpiration.  But  care  muft  be 
taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  warm,  otherwife  it 
will  do  hurt.  It  fhould  never  be  much  warmer  than 
the  blood,  and  the  patient  fhould  go  immediately  to  bed 
after  ufing  it.  Bathing  the  feet  in  warm]water,  lying 
in  bed,  and  drinking  warm  water-gruel,  or  other  weak 
liquors,  will  foon  take  off  a fpafm  and  reftore  the  perf- 
piration, than  all  the  hot  fudorific  medicines  in  the 
world.  This  is  all  that  is  nefceflary  for  removing  a 
common  cold ; and  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  begin- 
niug,  it  will  feldom  fail. 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abftinence, 
warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  the 
approach  of  feme  other  difeafe,  as  an  inflammation  of 
the  breaft,  an  ardent  fever,  or  the  like.  If  the  pulfe 
therefore,  be  hard  and  frequent,  the  fkin  hot  and  dry, 
and  the  patient  complains  of  his  head  or  breaft,  it  will, 
be  neceffary  to  bleed,  and  to  give  the  cooling  powdeis 
recommended  in  the  fcarlet  fever,  every  three  or  four 
hours,  till  they  give  a ftool. 
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It  will  like  wife  be  proper  to  put  a bliftering-plafter 
on  the  back,  to  give  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the  faline 
mixture  every  two  hours,  and  in  fliort  to  treat  the  pa- 
tient in  all  refpc&s  as  for  a flight  fever.  I have  often 
feen  this  courfe,  when  obferved  at  the  beginning, 
remove  the  complaint  in  two  or  three  days,  when  the 
patient  had  all  the  lymptoms  of  an  approaching  ardent 
fever,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  bit  aft. 

" The  chief  lecret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoiding, 
as  far  as  poflible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold,  and 
jn  taking  care  when  the  body  is  heated  to  let  it  cool 
gradually.  Thefe  and  other  circumftances  relating  to 
this  important  fubjeft,  are  fo  fully  treated  of  under  the 
article  ObdruCted  Perfpiration , that  it  Is  needlefs  here 
to  relume  the  confideration  of  them. 

OF  A COMMON  COUGH. 

A cough  is  generally  the  effe<ft  of  a cold,  which  has 
either  beed  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  neglected . 
W hen  it  proves  obftinate  there  is  always  reafon  to  fear 
the  confequences,  as  this  fhews  a weak  ftate  of  the 
lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a confumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young  and 
ftrong,  with  a hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will  be  pro- 
per ; but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding  rather 
prolongs  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  fpits  freely, 
bleeding  is  unneceflary,  and  fometimes  hurtful,  as  it 
tends  to  leffen  that  difeharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree  of 
fever,  and  the  fpittle  is  vifeid  and  tough,  fharp  pefto- 
ral  medicines  are  to  be  adminiftered  ; as  gum  ammoni- 
ac, fquills,  (See.  Two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  of 
gum  ammoniac  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
more  or  lei’s,  according  to  the  age  and  conftitution  of 
the  patient.  Squills  may  be  given  various  ways  ; two 
ounces  of  the  vinegar,  the  oxymel,  or  the  fyrup,  may 
be  mixed  with  the.  fame  quantity  of  the  Ample  cinna- 
mon water,  to  which  may  be  added  an  ounce  of  com- 
mon water,  and  an  ounce  of  balfamic  fyrup.  Two  ta- 
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Me  fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken  three  ot 
four  times  a-day. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon  juice,  honey, 
and  fugar  candy,  is  likewiie  very  proper  in  this  kind  of 
cough.  A table  fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  at  plea- 
sure. 

But  when  the  deflexion  is  (harp  and  thin  tho£e  medi- 
cines rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe,  gentle  opiates,  oils, 
and  mucilages,  are  more  proper.  A cup  of  an  infuflon 
of  wild  poppy  leaves,  and  marfh  mallow  roots,  or  the 
powers  of  colt’s  foot  may  be  taken  frequently  ; or  % 
tea  fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may  be  put  into  the 
patient’s  drink  twice  a day.  Fuller’s  Spanifh  infuflon 
is  alfo  a yery  proper  medicine  in  this  cafe,  and  may  be 
taken  in  the  quantity  of  a tea  cupful  three  or  four 
times  a-day  *. 

When  a cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  humours  tick- 
ling the  throat  and  fauces,  the  patient  fhould  keep  fome- 
foft  peCtoral  lozenges  almofl  conffcantly  in  his  mouth,  as 
the  Pontefract  liquorice  cakes,  barley  water,  the  com- 
mon balfamic  lozenges,  .Spanifh  juice.  See.  Thefe  blunt 
the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  by  taking  off  their 
Simulating  quality,  help  to  appeafe  the  cough  f. 

In  obftinate  coughs  proceeding  from  a flux  of  hu- 
mours from  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  neceffary,  befides 
expectorating  medicines,  to  have  recourfe  to  iffues,  fe- 
tons,  or  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe,  I have  often  ob- 
ferved  the  moft  happy  effects  from  a Burgundy  pitch 
plafler  applied  between  the  fhoulders.  I have  order- 
ed this  Ample  remedy  in  the  moft  obftinate  coughs,  in 
a great  number  of  cafes,  and  in  many  different  con- 
Ititutions,  without  ever  knowing  it  fail  to  give  relief, 

* See  Appendix,  Spanish  Infusion. 

f In  a former  edition  of  this  book,  X recommended  for  an  obstinate 
tickling  cough,  an  oily  emulsiori,  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of 
the  Edinburgh  Dispensary,  instead  of  the  common  alkaline  spirit.  ^ 
have  since  been  told  by  several  practitioners,  that  they  found  it  to  be 
an  excellent  medicine  in  this  disorder,  and  every  way  deserving  of 
the  character  that  I had  given  of  it.  Where  this  elixir  is  not  kept,  its 
place  may  be  supplied  by  adding  to  the  common  oily  emulsion,  an 
adequate  proportion  of  the  Thebaic  tincture 3 or  liquid  laudanum. 
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unlefs  where  there  were  evident  figns  of  an  ulcer  in 
the  lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy  pitch  may 
be  fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  about  the 
iize  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  fnoulder-blades. 
It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three  or  four 
days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and  fimple  medi- 
cine, and  confequently  apt  to  be  delpifed;  but  we  will 
veture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  'materia  medica  does 
not  afford  an  application  more  efficacious  in  almoft  every 
kind  of  cough.  It  has  not  indeed  always  an  immediate 
effect;  but,  if  kept  on  for  fome  time,  it  will  lucceed 
where  moft  other  medicines  fail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plafler  is  the 
itching  which  it  occafions ; but  furely  this  may  be  dif- 
penfed  with,  confidering  the  advantage  which  the  pa- 
tient may  expert  to  reap  from  the  application  ; befides, 
when  the  itching  becomes  very  uneafy,  the  plafter  may 
be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth,  or 
waffied  with  a little  warm  milk  and  water.  Some  cau- 
tion indeed  is  neceffary  in  difcontinuing  the  ufe  of  fuch 
a plafter  ; this,  however,  may  be  fafely  done  by  ma- 
king itfmaller  by  degrees,  and  at  length  quitting  it  al- 
together in  a warm  feafon  J. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  befides 
defluxions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes  the  cure  is 
not  to  be  attempted  by  pe<ftoral  medicines.  Thus,  in 
a cough  proceeding  from  a foulnefs  and  debility  of  the 
ftomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucilages,  and  all  kinds  of  balfa- 
mic  medicines  do  hurt.  The  ftomach  cough  may  be 
known  from  one  that  is  owing  to  fault  in  the  lungs  by 
this,  that  in  the  latter  the  patient  coughs  whenever 
he  infpires,  or  draws  in  his  breath  fully  ; but  in  the 
former  that  does  not  happen. 

X Some  complain  that  the  pitch  plaster  adheres  too  fast,  while  o- 
thers  find  difficulty  in  keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds  from  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  pitch  made  use  of,  and  likewise  from  the  manner  of 
making  it.  I generally  find  it  answer  best  when  mixed  with  a little 
bees’  wax,  anu  spread  as  cool  as  possible.  The  clear,  hard,  transpa- 
rent pitch  answers  the  purpose  best. 

2 L 
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'The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon  clean- 
ing and  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  ; for  which  purpofe 
gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  mod  proper. 
Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two,  the  facred  tin&ure,  as  it 
Is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a confiderable  time  in  the 
dofe  of  one  or  two  table -fpoonfuls  twice  a day,  or  as 
often  as  it  is  found  ncceffary,  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  People  may  make  this  tincture  themfelves,  by 
infilling  one  ounce  of  hiera  picra  £ in  an  Englifli  pint  of 
white  wine,  letting  it  (land  a few  days,  and  then  drain- 
ing it  off. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the  fto- 
mach, the  Peruvian  bark  is  like  wife  of  confiderable 
fervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in  powder, 
or  made  into  a tincture  along  with  other  ftomachic 
bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of 
air,  and  proper  exercife  ; to  which  may  be  added  the 
ufe  of  gentle  opiates.  Inftead  of  the  faponaceous  pill, 
the  paregoric  elixir,  See.  which  are  only  opium  difguif- 
ed,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  as  circumftances  require,  may 
be  taken  at  bed-time,  or  when  the  cough  is  moft  trou- 
blefome.  Immerling  the  feet  and  hands  in  warm  water 
will  often  appeafe  the  violence  of  a nervous  cough. 

When  a cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome  other 
malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without 
firft  curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus, 
when  a cough  is  occafioned  by  teething , keeping  the 
body  open,  Scarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever  facilitates- 
the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  like  wife  appeafes  the  cough. 
In  like  manner,  when  worms  occafion  a cough,  fuch 
medicines  as  remove  thefe  vermin  will  generally  cure 
the  cough  ; as  bitter  purgatives,  oily  clyfters,  and  fuch, 
like. 

Women,  during  the  laft  months  of  pregnancy,  are 
often  greatly  afflic&ed  with  a cough,  which  is  generally 
relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body  gently 


X See  Appendix,  Iliera  picra. 
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open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food,  and  to 
wear  a loofe  eafy  drefs. 

A cough  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  often  like- 
wife  the  forerunner  of  difeafe.  Thus  the  gout  is  fre- 
quently ufhered  in  by  a very  troublefome  cough,  which 
affefts  the  patient  for  fome  days  before  the  coming  on 
of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  removed  by  a pa- 
roxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  fhould  therefore  be  promot- 
ed, by  keeping  the  extremities  warm,  drinking  warm 
liquors,  and  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke- 
warm water. 

OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  or  CHIN- 

COUGH. 

This  cough  feldom  affe&s  adults,  but  proves  often 
fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thin 
watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  and  have 
too  little  exercife,  are  moll  liable  to  this  difeafe,  and  ge- 
nerally fuffer  mofl  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  fo  well  khown,  even  to  nurfes 
that  a defeription  of  it  is  unnecellary.  Whatever  hurts 
* the  digelfion,  obflru&s  the  perfpiration,  or  relaxes  the 
folids,  difpofes  to  this  difeafe;  confequently  its  cure 
muff  depend  upon  cleanfing  and  if  lengthening  the  ffo- 
mach,  bracing  the  folids,  and  at  the  fame  time  promoting 
perfpiration  and  the  different  fecretions. 

The  diet  muff  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeffion  ; for 
children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding,  chick- 
en broth,  with  other  light,  fpoon  meats,  are  proper; 
but  thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  may  be  allowed  fa- 
go-gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not  high,  a little  boiled 
chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The  drink  may  be  hyf- 
fop,  or  penny-,  oyal  tea,  fweetened  with  honey  or  fugar- 
candy,  fmall  wine-whey  ; or  if  the^patient  be  weak,  he 
may  fometimes  be  allowed  a little  negus. 

One  of  the  molf  effectual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the  ma- 
lady, even  when  the  change  leans  to  be  from  a purer 
to  a lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome  meafure 
depend  on  the  patient’s  being  removed  from  the  place 
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where  the  infection  prevails.  Moft  of  the  difeafes  of 
children  are  infectious ; nor  is  it  all  uncommon  to  find 
the  chin  cough  prevailing  in  one  town  or  village, 
when  another  at  a very  fmall  diftance  is  quite  free  from 
it.  But  whate  ver  be  the  caufe,  we  are  fure  of  the  faff. 
No  time  ought  therefore  to  be  loft  in  removing  the 
patient  at  fome  diftance  from  the  place  where  he 
caught  the  difeafe,  and  if  poffible  into  a more  pure  and 
warm  air  *j\ 

When  the  difeafe,  proves  violent,  and  the  patient  is 
in  danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  the  cough,  he  ought 
to  be  bled,  efpecially  if  there  be  a fever  with  a hard 
full  pulfe.  But  as  the  chief  intention  of  bleeding  is  to 
prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  to  render  it 
more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  feldom  be  neceffary  to 
repeat  the  operation';  yet  if  there  are  fymptoms  of 
an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a fecond,  or  even  a third 
ble  eding  may  be  requifite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymptom  when 
a fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit.  This  clean- 
fes  the  ftomach  and  greatly  relieves,  the  cough.  It 
will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote  this  difeharge  ei- 
ther by  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha,  or  the  vomiting  ju- 
lep recommended  in  the  Appendix  J. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a vo- 
mit. I have  often  feen  them  happily  deceived,  by  in- 
fufmg  a fcruple  or  half  a dram  of  the  powder  of  ipeca- 
cuanha in  a tea  pot,  with  half  an  Engliffi  pint  of  boiling 
water.  If  this  be  difguifed  with  a few  drops  of  milk 
and  a little  fugar,  they  will  imagine  it  tea,  and  drink  it 
very  greedily.  A fmall  tea  cupful  of  this  may  be  given 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather  every  ten  minutes, 
till  it  operates.  When  the  child  begins  to  puke,  there 

t Some  think  the  air  ought  not  to  be  changed  till  the  disease  is  on 
the  decline,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  leason  for  this  opinion, 
as  palients  have  been  known  to  reap  benefit  trom  a change  of  air  at 
all  perious  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  take  the  patient  out 
daily  in  a carriage.  This  seldom  answers  any  good  purpose;  but 
often  does  hurt,  by  giving  him  cold. 

X See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Julep. 
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Will  be  no  occafion  for  drinking  any  more,  as  the  wa- 
ter  already  on  the  ftomach  will  be  fumcient.  ^ ^ 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach  which  in  this 
difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifcid  phlegm,  but  tl  y 
likewife  promote  the  perfpiration  and  other  feci  etions, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  according  to  the 
obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  fhould  not  hoover  be 
ftrong  ; gentle  vomits  frequently  repeated  are  both 
lefs  dangerous  and  more  beneficial  than  ftrong  ones 
The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The  belt 
medicine  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its  prepara- 
tions, as  the  fyrup,  tinaure,  See.  Of  thefe  a tea  fpoon- 
ful  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice  or  tin  ice  a- 
day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  foch  as  are  farther  advan- 
ced  the  dofe  mull  be  proportionally  increased,  and  re- 
peated till  it  has  the  defired  effe£t.  Thofe  who  cannot 
be  brought  to  take  the  bitter  tin&ure,  may  have  an  m- 
fufion  of  fenna  and  prunes,  fweetened  with  manna, 
coarfe  fugar;  or  honey;  or  a few  grains  of  rhubarb 
mixed  with  a tea  fpoonful  or  two  of  fyrup  or  currant 
jelly  fo  as  to  difguife  the  tafte.  Moll  children  are  fond 
of  fyrups  and  jellies,  and  feldom  refufe  even  a difa- 

creeable  medicine  when  mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pe&oral,  and  balia- 
mic  medicines  poffefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the  cure 
of  the  chin  cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit  them  plen- 
tifully to  patients  of  every  age  and  conftitution,  with- 
out  confidering  that  every  thing  of  this  nature  mull 
load  the  ftomach,  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  of  courle 
aggravate  the  diforderj. 

The  millepedes,  or  woodlice,  are  greatly  lecom- 
mended  for  the  cure  of  a chin  cough.  Thofe  who 
chufe  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infers,  may  infufe  two 
ounces  of  them  bruifed  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  fmall 

+ Dr  Duplanil  says  he  has  seen  many  good  effects  from  thekermes 
mineral  in  this  complaint,  the  cough  being  frequently  alleviated  even 
by  the  first  dose.  The  close  for  a child  ot  one  year  old,  is  a quarter 
of  a grain  dissolved  in  a cup  of  any  liquid,  repeated  two  or  three 
times  a-day.  For  a child  of  two  years  the  dose  is  halt  a grain  ; and 
the  quantity  must  be  thus  increased  in  proportion  to  the  age  ot  th« 
patient. 
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x white  wine  for  one  night ; afterwards  the  liquor  may- 
be {trained  through  a cloth,  and  a table  fpoonfuJ  of  it 
given  to  the  patient  three  or  four  times  a- day. 

^Opiates  are  fometimes  neceffary  to  allay  the  violence 
of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe,  a little  of  the  fyrup 
of  poppies,  or  five,  fix,  or  feven  drops  of  laudanum, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  in  a 
cupof  hylfop  or  penny -royal  tea,  and  repeated  occafion- 
ally  *. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well  known  remedy  in 
North  Britain  for  the  chin  cough.  It  is  made  by  beat- 
ing in  a mortar  garlic,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hog's 
lard.  With  this  the  loles  of  the  feet  may  be  rubbed 
twice  or  thrice  a-day  ; but  the  bed  method  is  to  lpread 
it  upon  a rag,  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of  a plafler.  It 
Ihould  be  renewed  every  night  and  morning  at  lead, 
as  the  garlic  foon  lofes  its  virtue.  This  is  an  exceeding 
good  medicine  both  in  the  chin  cough,  and  in  moft 
other  coughs  of  an  obftinate  nature.  It  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  ufe  when  the  patient  is  very  hot,  or 
feverifh,  left  it  fhould  increafe  thefe  fymptoms. 

The  feet  Ihould  be  bathed  once,  every  two  or  three 
days  in  lukewarm  water,  and  a Burgundy  pitch  plafter 
kept  conftantly  between  the  fhoulders.  But  when  the 
difeafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will  be  neceffary,  in* 
(lead  of  it,  to  apply  a bliftering  plafter,  and  to  keep  the 
part  open  for  fome  time  with  iffue  ointment. 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient  is 
free  from  a fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bit- 
ters, are  the  moft  proper  medicines.  The  bark  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  in  a deco&ion  or  infufi* 
on,  as  is  moft  agreeable.  For  a child,  ten,  fifteen,  twen- 
ty grains,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be 
given  three  or  four  times  a-day.  For  an  adult,  half  a 
drachm  or  two  fcruples  will  be  proper.  Some  give  the 

* Some  recommend  the  extract  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordinary 
remedy  in  the  hooping  cough ; but  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve, it  is  no  way  superior  to  opium,  which,  when  properly  admini- 
stered, will  often  relieve  some  of  the  most  troublesome  symptoms  of 
this  disorder. 
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extract  of  the  bark  with  cantharides ; but  to  manage 
this  requires  a coniidcrabic  attention.  It  is  moie  fafe  to 
give  a few  grains  of  caftor  along  with  the  baik.  A 
child  of  fix  or  feven  years  of  age  may  take  feven  or 
eight  grains  of  caftor,  with  fifteen  grains  of  powdered 
bark,  for  a dofe.  This  may  be  made  into  a mixture, 
with  two  or  three  ounces  of  any  fimple  diftilled  water 
and  a little  fyrup,  and  taken  three  or  four  times  a* day. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

INFLAMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH,  AND 

OTHER  VISCERA. 

ALL  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous, 
and  require  the  moft  fpeedy  affiftance,  as  they 
frequently  end  in  a fuppuration,  and  fometimes  in  a 
mortification,  which  is  certain  death. 

CAUSES, — An  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  may 
proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  an  in- 
flammatory fever ; as  cold  liquor  drank  while  the  bo- 
dy is  warm,  obftrudted  perfpiration,  or  the  fudden  ftri- 
king  in  of  any  eruption.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from  acrid  and  ftimulating 
fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach  ; as  ftrong  vomits  or 
purges,  corrofive  poifons,  and  fuch  like.  When  the 
gout  has  been  repelled  from  the  extremities,  either  by 
cold  or  improper  applications,  it  often  occafions  an 
inflammation  of  the  ftomach.  Hard  or  indigeftibie  fub- 
(lances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  as  bones,  the  ftones  of 
fruit,  dec.  may  likewife  have  that  effeeft. 

SYMPTOMS- It  is  attended  with  a fixed  pain 

and  burning  heat  in  the  ftomach  : great  reftleffnefs  and 
anxiety  ; a fmall,  quick,  and  hard  pulfe;  vomiting,  or 
at  lead  a naufea  and  ficknefs;  exceflive  third-;  coldnefs 
of  the  extemities,  difficulty  of  breathing;  cold  clammy 
fweats;  and  fometimes  convulfions  and  fainting  fits. 
The  ftomach  is  fwelled,and  often  feels  hard  to  the  touch. 
One  of  the  moft  certain  figns  of  this  difeafe  is  thefenfe 
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of  pain  which  the  patient  feels  upon  taking  any  kind 
of  food  or  drink,  elpecially  if  it  be  either  too  hot  or  too 
cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or 
drinks,  is  extremely  reftlefs,  has  a hiccup,  with  an  in- 
termitting pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the  danger 
is  very  great. 

REGIMEN. -All  acrimonious,  heating,  and  irri- 

tating food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by-ftanders, 
and  induce  them  to  give  him  wines,  fpirits,  or  other 
cordials  ; but.  thefe  never  fail  to  increale  the  diieafe,  and 
often  occafion  fudden  death.  The  inclination  to  vomit 
may  likewife  impofe  on  the  attendants,  and  make  them 
think  a vomit  neceffary  ; but  that  too  is  almofl  certain 
death. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  ofdigef- 
tion.  It  muft  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and  fliould 
neither  be  quite  cold  nor  too  hot.  Thin  gruel  made  of 
barley  or  oatmeal,  light  toafted  bread  diftolved  in  boiling 
water,  or  very  weak  chicken  broth,  are  the  moft  pro- 
per. The  drink  fhould  be  clear  whey,  barley-waterr 
water  in  which  toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  or  de- 
coftions  of  emollient  vegetables,  as  liquorice  and  marfh- 
mallow  roots,  farfaparilla,  &c. 

MEDICINE. — — Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  and  is  almoft  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  it 
will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral 
times  nor  muft  the  low  ftate  of  the  pulfe  deter  us  from 
jdoing  fo.  The  pulfe  indeed  generally  rifes  upon  bleed- 
ing, and  as  long  as  that  is  the  cafe  the  operation  is  fafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or  a 
decoction  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  like  wife  benefi- 
cial. Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  muft  be  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  removed  as  they  grow 
cool.  They  muft  neither  be  applied  too  warm,  nor  be . 
fuffered  to  continue  till  they  become  quite  cold,  as 
either  of  thefe  extremes  would  aggravate  the  difeafe. 
The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently 
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bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or  poul- 
tices may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  warm 
bath,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  ufed,  will  be  of  great  fer- 
vice. 

In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels,  an 
epifpaftic,  or  buffering  plafler  . applied  over  the  part 
a fleeted,  is  one  of  the  beft  remedies  I know.  I have  of- 
ten uf.d  it,  and  do  not  recoiled  one  inftance  wherein 
it  did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  {hall  venture 
to  recommend  in  this  diieafe,  are  mild  clyfters.  Thefe 
may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water  gruel  ; and 
if  the  patient  be  coftive,  a little  fweet  oil,  honey,  or 
manna  may  be  added.  Clyfters  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
internal  fomentation,  while  they  keep  the  body  open, 
and  at  the  fame  time  nourifh  the  patient,  who  is  often 
in  this  difeafe  unable  to  retain  any  food  upon  his  fto- 
mach.  For  thefe  reafens  they  mult  not  be  neglected, 
as  the  patient’s  life  may  depend  on  them. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  painful  and  dangerous  dif- 
cafes  to  which  mankind  are  liable;  it  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fame  caufe  as  the  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach  ; to  which  may  be  added  coftivenefs,  worms, 
eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quantities  of  nuts,  drink- 
ing hard,  windy,  malt  liquors,  as  ftale  bottled  beer  or 
ale,  four  wine,  cyder,  See.  It  may  like  wife  be  occafion- 
ed  by  a rupture,  by  fchirrous  tumours  of  the  inteftines, 
or  by  their  oppofite  Tides  growing  together. 

The  inflammation  of  the  inteftines  is  denominated 
Iliac  paiflon,  Enteritis,  &c.  according  to  the  name  of  the 
parts  affected.  The  treatment,  however,  is  nearly  the 
fame,  whatever  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  be  the  feat  of 
the  difeafe  ; we  fball  therefore  omit  thefe  diftinftions, 
left  they  fhould  perplex  the  reader. 

The  fymptoms  here  arc  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
foregoing  difeafe  ; only  the  pain,  if  poflible,  is  more 
acute,  and  is  fituated  lower.  The  vomiting  is  like  wife 
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more  violent,  and  fometimes  even  the  excrements,  to- 
gether with  the  clyllers,  are  difeharged  by  the  mouth. 
The  patient  is  continually  belching  up  wind,  and  has 
an  obflruftion  of  his  urine. 

While  the  pain  fhifts,  and  the  vomiting  only  returns 
at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyllers  pafs  down- 
wards, there  is  ground  to  hope  ; but  when  the  clyllers 
and  feces  are  vomited,  and  the  patient  is  exceeding 
weak,  with  a low  fluttering  pulfe,  a pale  countenance, 
and  a dilagreeable  or  (linking  breath,  there  is  great 
re  alb  n to  fear  that  the  confluences  will  prove  fatal. 
Clammy  fweats,  black  foetid  ftools,  with  a fmall  intei- 
mitting  pulfe,  and  a total  ceflation  of  pain,  are  the  flgns 
of  a mortification  already  begun,  arid  of  approaching 
death. 

REGIMEN. -The  regimen  in  this  difeale  is  in 

general  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the  flomach. 
The  patient  mull  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  cold,  and  all 
violent  palflons  of  the  mind.  His  food  ought  to  be 
very  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  ; his  drink 
weak  and  diluting  ; as  clear  whey,  barley  water,  and 
fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
inflammation  of  the  flomach,  is  of  the  greatefl  import- 
ance. It  flioukl  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms 
appear,  and  mull  be  repeated  according  to  the  llrength 
of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe, 

A blillering  plaller  is  here  likewile  to  be  applied  im- 
mediately over  the  part  where  the  moll  violent  pain  ks. 

This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the  bowels,  but 
even  clyllers,  and  purgative  medicines,  which  before 
had  no  effect,  will  operate  when  the  blilters  begin  to 
rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clyllers  are  by  no  means 
to  be  omitted.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs  fh  on  Id  fre- 
quently be  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  cloths  dipped 
in  it. applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders  filled  with  warm  wa- 
ter may  likewile  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  navel, 
and'  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  warm  water,  to 
the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  clyllers  may  be  made  of  bar- 
ley water,  or  thin  gruel  with  fait,  and  foftened  with 
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fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter.  Thefe  may  be  adminiflered 
every  two  or  three  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient 
continues  coftivc. 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  clyflers  and  fomen- 
tations, recourfe  mull  be  had  to  pretty  flrong  purga- 
tives ; but  as  thefe,  bv  irritating  the  bowels,  often  in- 
creafe  their  contradion,  and  by  that  means  fruflrate 
their  own  intention,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  join  them 
with  opiates,  which,  by  allaying  the  pain,  and  relax- 
ing the  fpafmodic  contractions  of  the  guts,  greatly  al  . 
fill  the  operation  of  purgatives  in  this  cafe. 

What  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  body  very 
well,  is  a folution  of  the  bitter  purging  fairs.  Two 
ounces  of  thefe  may  be  diffolved  in  an  Englifh  pint 
of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  ta- 
ken every  half  hour  till  it  operates.  At  the  fame  time 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  may 
be  given  in  a glafs  of  peppermint  or  fimple  cinnamon- 
water,  to  appeafe  the  irritation,  and  prevent  the  vo- 
miting, &c. 

Acids  have  often  a very  happy  effed  in  flaying  the 
vomiting,  and  appealing  the  other  violent  fymptoms  of 
this  difeafe.  It  will  therefor^  be  of  ufe  to  (liarpen  the 
patient’s  drink  with  cream  of  tartar,  juice  of  lemon; 
or  when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained  with  vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will  flay 
on  the  flomach  In  this  cafe  the  patient  muff  take 
purging  pills.  I have  generally  found  the  following' 
anfwer  very  well : Take  jalap  in  powder,  and  vitriola- 
ted  tartar,  of  each  half  a drachm,  opium  one  grain, 
Caflille  foap  as  much  as  will  make  the  mafs  fit  for  pills. 
Thefe  muft  be  taken  at  one  dofe,  and  if  they  do  not 
operate  in  a few  hours,  the  dofe  may  be  repeated. 

If  a flool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  immcrfe  the  patient  in 
warm  water  up  to  the  breafl.  I have  often  fecn  this 
fucceedwhen  other  means  have  been  tried  in  vain.  The 
patient  mufl  continue  in  the  warm  water  as  long  as  he 
can  eafdy  bear  it  without  fainting,  and  ifone  immerlioti 
has  not  the  de fired  effed,  it  may  be  repeated  as  loon  as 
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the  patient's  ftrength  and  fpirits  are  recruited.  It  is 
more  fafefor  hiqi  to  go  frequently  into  the  bath,  than 
to  continue  long  at  a time  ; and  it  is  often  neceffary  to 
repeat  it  feveral  times  before  it  has  the  dc  fired  effect. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means  of 
procuring  a {tool  has  been  tried  to  no  purpofe,  that  this 
was  brought  about  by  immerfing  the  patient’s  lower 
extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making  him  walk  upon  a 
wet  pavement,  and  dafhing  his  legs  and  thighs  with  cold 
water.  This  method,  when  others  fail,  at  leaft  merits 
a trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with  fome  danger ; but  a 
doubtful  remedy  is  better  than  none. 

In  defperate  cafes  it  is  common  to  give  quick-filver. 
This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  feveral  ounces, 
or  even  a pound,  hut  (liould  not  exceed  thatf.  When 
there  is  reafonto  expett  a mortification  oftheguts,  this 
medicine  ought  not  to  be  tried.  In  this  cafe  it  cannot 
cure  the  patient,  and  will  only  haften  his  death.  But 
when  the  obftru&ion  is  occafioned  by  any  caufe  that 
can  be  removed  by  force,  quickfilver  is  not  only  a pro- 
per medicine,  but  the  bed:  that  can  be  adminidered,  as 
it  is  the  fitted;  body  we  know  for  making  its  way 
through  the  intedinal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a rupture,  the  patient 
mud:  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low  and  the  intedines 
returned  by  gentle  preffure  with  the  hand.  If  this,  with 
fomentations  and  cly fliers,  diould  not  fucceed,  recourfe 
mud  be  had  to  a furgical  operation,  which  may  give  the 
patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dangerous 
difeafe,  muft  take  care  never  to  be  too  long  without  a 
ftool.  Some  who  have  died  of  it  have  had  feveral 
pounds  of  hard  dry  faces  taken  out  of  their  guts.  They 
fhould  likewife  beware  of  eating  too  freely  of  four  or 
unripe  fruits,  or  drinking  dale  windy  liquors,  See.  I have 

t When  quicksilver  is  given  in  too  large  quantities,  it  defeats  its 
own  intention,  as  it  pulls  down  (he  bottom  of  the  stomach,  which  pre- 
vents it  getting  over  the  pylorus.  In  this  case  the  patient  should  be 
hung  up  by  the  heels,  in  order  that  the  quicksilver  may  be  discharged 
by  his  mouth. 
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known  it  brought  on  by  living  too  much  on  baked 
fruits,  which  are  ltldom  ghod.  It  likewife  proceeeds 
frequently  from  cold  caught  by  wet  clothes,  See.  but  es- 
pecially from  wet  feet. 

OF  THE  COLIC. 

The  colic  has  a great  refemblance  to  the  two  preced- 
ing difeafes,  both  in  its  Symptoms  and  method  of  cure. 
It  is  generally  attended  with  coflivenefs  and  acute  pain 
of  the  bowels;  and  requires  diluting  diet,  evacuations, 
fomentations,  Sec. 

Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to  their 
caufes,as  the  flatulent , the  bilious , the  hyjleric , the  ner~ 
vous , See.  As  each  of  thefe  requires  a particular  me- 
thod of  treatment,  we  fliall  point  out  their  raoft  general 
Symptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  ufed  for  their  relief. 

The  flatulent,  or  wind-colic,  is  generally  occafioned 
by  an  indiferete  ufe  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard  di- 
geftion,  windy  vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and  Such 
like.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  obftru&ed  per- 
fpiration,  or  catching  cold.  Delicate  people,  whofedi- 
geftive  powers  are  weak,  are  molt  liable  to  this  kind 
of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  affe£l  the  flomach  cr 
inteflines.  It  is  attended  with  a painful  ftretching  of 
the  affe&ed  part.  The  patient  feels  a rumbling  in  his 
guts  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a difeharge  of  wind* 
either  upwards  or  downwards.  The  pain  is  Seldom 
confined  in  any  particular  part,  as  the  vapour  wanders 
from  one  divifion  of  the  bowels  to  another,  till  it  finds 
a vent. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  wiudy  liquor,  green 
fruits,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  beft  medicine  on  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a dram  of  brandy, 
gin,  or  any  good  Spirits.  The  patient  fhould  likewife 
lit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm  h earth -ftone,  qr  apply 
warm  bricks  to  them  ; and  warm  cloths  may  be  applied 
to  his  ftomach  and  bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  Spirits,  fpice, 
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or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature  may  be  ventured  upon. 
Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed  here  unlefs  at  the  very 
beginning,  before  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation  ap- 
pear. We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  colic  occa- 
lioned  by  wind  or  flatulent  food  might  always  be  cured 
by  fpirits  and  warm  liquors,  if  they  are  taken  imme- 
diately upon  perceiving  the  firft  uneafinefs  ; but  when 
the  pain  has  continued  for  a confiderable  time,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
Jias  already  been  begun,  all  hot  things  are  to  be  avoided 
as  poifon,  and  the  patient  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  the  inflammation  of  the  inteftines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  See.  occafioit 
colics  in  fome  particular  conftitutions.  I have  general- 
ly found  the  beft  method  of  cure  for  thefe  was  to 
drink  plentifully  of  fmaJl  diluting  liquors,  as  water- 
gruel,  fmall  poffet,  toafl  and  water,  Sec. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excels  and  indigeftion  ge- 
nerally cure  themfelves  by  occafioning  vomiting  or 
purging.  Thefe  difeharges  are  by  no  means  to  be  flop- 
ped, but  promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of  warm  wa- 
ter or  weak  poffet.  When  their  violence  is  over  the 
patient  may  take  a dofe  of  rhubarb,  or  any  other  gen- 
tle purge,  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  his  debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occcfloned  by  wet  feet,  or  catch- 
ing cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  beginning 
by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  drink- 
ing fuch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  will  promote  the 
perfpiration,  as  weak  wine  whey,  or  water  gruel  with 
a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  in  it. 

Thofe  flatulent  colics  which  prevail  fo  much  among 
country  people,  might  generally  be  prevented  were 
they  careful  to  change  their  clothes  when  they  get 
wet.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  a dram,  or  to  drink 
fome  warm  liquor  after  eating  any  kind  of  green  trafli. 
We  do  not  mean  to  recommend  the  prattice  of  dram- 
drinking,  but  in  this  cafe  ardent  fpirits  prove  a real 
medicine,  and  indeed  the  beft  that  can  be  adminiftered. 
A glafs  of  good  peppermint  water  will  have  nearly 
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the  fame  effedt  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  in  fome  cafes 
is  rather  to  be  prefered. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  complains 
of  great  thirft,  and  is  generally  coftive.  He  vomits  a 
hot,  bitter,  yellow-coloured  bile,  which  being  difeharg- 
ed  feems  to  afford  fome  relief,  but  is  quickly  followed 
by  the  fame  violent  pain  as  before.  As  the  diftemper 
advances,  the  propenfity  to  vomit  fometimes  increafes 
fo  as  to  become  almoft  continual,  and  the  proper  motion 
of  the  inteftines  is  fo  far  perverted,  that  there  are  all 
the  fymptoms  of  an  impending  iliac  pallion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  and  the  pulfe  full 
and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after  which 
clyfters  may  be  adminiftered.  Clear  whey  or  gruel, 
fharper.ed  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream  of  tartar, 
mqft  be  drank  freely  ; small  chicken-broth,  with  a little 
manna  dilfolved  in  it  or  a flight  deeodtion  of  tamarinds, 
are  like  wife  very  proper,  or  any  other  thin,  acid,  open- 
ing liquor. 

Beftdes  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be  ne- 
cellary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
water,  and  if  this  fhould  not  lucceed,  the  patient  mull 
be  immerfed  up  to  the  bread:  in  warm  water. 

In  the  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very  difficult 
to  reftrain.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  may  drink 
a decodtion  of  toafled  beeacl,  or  an  infufion  of  garden- 
mint  in  boiling  water.  Should  thefe  not  have  the  defired 
effedt,  the  lame  draught,  with  a few  drops  of  laudanum 
in  it,  may  be  given,  and  repeated  according  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  fymptoms.  A fmall  quantity  of  Venice 
treacle  may  be  fpread  in  form  of  acataplafm,  and  applied 
to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach.  Clyfters,  with  a proper 
quantity  of  Venice  treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in  them 
may  likewife  be  frequently  adminiftered. 

The  hyflcric  colic  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the 
bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the  region 
of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  &c.  What  the  patient  vomits 
in  this  cafe  is  commonly  of  a greenifh  colour.  There  is 
a great  linking  of  the  Ipirits,  with  dejedtion  of  mind  and 
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difficulty  of  breathing,  which  arc  the  characterrftic 
fymptoms  of  this  diforder.  Sometimes  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  the  jaundice,  but  this  generally  goes  off  of 
its  own  accord  in  a few  days. 

In  this  colic,  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging, 
vomiting,  See.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that  weakens  the 
patient,  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is  to  be  avoided.  If,  how- 
ever, the  vomiting  ffiould  prove  violent,  lukewarm 
Water,  or  fmallpoffet,  may  be  drank  to  cleanle  the  llo- 
mach.  Afterwards  the  patient  may  take  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  twenty-five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glafs  of 
cinnamon  water  ; this  may  be  repeated  every  ten  or 
twelve  hours  till  the  fymptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of  the 
foetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of  penny- 
royal tea  after  them.  If  afarcetida  fhould  prove  difagree- 
able,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
tfci&ure  of  caflor  in  a cup  of  pennyroyal  tea,  or  thirty 
or  forty  drops  of  the  baifkm  of  Peru  dropped  upon  a bit 
of  loaf-fugar,  may  be  taken  in  its  Head.  The  anti-hyf- 
teric  plafter  may  alfo  be  ufed,  which  has  often  a good 
effect*. 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  fmelters  of 
lead,  plumbers,  the  manufacturers  of  white  lead,  See. 
It  is.  very  common  in  the  cyder  counties  of  England, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  leaden  veffels 
ttfed  in  preparing  that  liquor.  It  is  likewife  a frequent 
difeafe  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  termed  the  dry 
belly-ache. 

No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more  ex- 
cruciating pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  loon  at  an  end.  I 
have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days  with  very 
little  intermiffion,  the  body  all  the  while  continuing 
bound  in  fpite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length  yield,  and  the 
patient  recover  f.  It  generally,  however,  leav'es  the 
patient  weak,  and  often  ends  in  apalfy. 

* See  Appendix,  Anti-hysteric  plaster . 

i As  the  smoke  of  tobacco  thrown  into  the  bowels  will  often  pro- 
ettre  a stool  when  all  other  means  have  failed,  an  apparatus  tor  this 
purpose  ought  to  be  kept  by  every  surgeon.  It  may  be  purchased  at 
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The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  paffion,  or  inflammation  of 
the  guts,  that  we  fhall  not  infill  upon  it.  The  body  is 
to  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  given  in  fmall  dofes, 
and  frequently  repeated,  and  their  operation  mull  be 
allilled  by  loft  oily  clyllers,  fomentations,  Sec.  The 
callor  oil  is  reckoned  peculiarly  proper  in  this  difeafe. 
It  may  both  be  mixed  with  the  clyllers  and  given  by 
the  mouth  ; a table  fpoonful  to  two  or  three  is  a fuffi- 
cient  dofe. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  laid  to  be  'an  efficacious  medi* 
cine  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity 
of  two  drachms  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  the 
llomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  llrong  rum,  is  likew'ife  proper  for  rubbing 
the  fpine,  in  cafe  any  tingling,  or  other  fymptoms  of 
the  palfy,  are  felt.  When  the  tar  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  back  may  be  rubbed  with  llrong  fpirits,  or  a little 
oil  of  nutmegs,  or  of  rofemary. 

If  the  patient  remain  weak  and  languid  after  this  dif- 
eafe, he  mull  take  exercile  on  horfeback,  and  ufe  an  in- 
fufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When  the  difeafe 
ends  in  a palfy,  the  Bath  waters  are  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely proper. 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic  people  mulllhun  all  four 
fruits,  acid  and  aullere  liquors,  See.  Thofe  who  work 
in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bufinefs  falling,  and 
their  food  Ihould  be  oily  or  fat.  They  may  take  a glafs 
of  lallacl  oil,  with  a little  brandy  or  rum,  every  morn- 
ing, but  Ihould  never  take  fpirits  alone.  Liquid  aliment 
is  bell  for  them,  as  fat  broths,  Sec.  but  low  living  is  bad.1 
They  Ihould  frequently  go  a little  out  of  the  tainted 
air,  and  Ihould  never  fuller  themfelves  to  be  collive. 
In  the  Well  Indies,  and  on  the  coall  of  Guinea,  it  has 
been  found  of  great  ufe,  for  preventing  this  colic,  to 
wear  a piece  of  flannel  round  the  waiil,  and  to  drink 
an  infulion  of  ginger  by  way  of  tea. 

a small  expence,  and  will  be  of  service  in  several  other  cases,  as  the 
recovery  of  drownwd  persons,  &c. 

« N 
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Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be  mention- 
ed, but  too  many  diltin&ions  would  tend  only  to  per- 
plex the  reader.  Thofe  already  mentioned  are  the  moll 
material,  and  (lion Id  indeed  be  attended  to,  as  their 
tseatment  is  very  different.  But  even  perfons  who  are 
not  in  a condition  to  diftinguifh  very  accurately  in 
thefe  matters,  may  nevertheless  be  of  great  fcrvice  to 
patients  in  colics  of  every  kind,  by  only  obferving  the 
following  general  rules,  viz.  to  bathe  the  feet  and  legs 
in  warm  water,  to  apply  bladders  filled  with  warm  wa- 
ter, or  cloths  dipped  in  it,  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels; 
to  make  the  patient  drink  freely  of  diluting  mucilagin- 
ous liquors  ; and  to  give  him  an  emollient  clyfler  every 
two  or  three  hours.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any  of 

thofe  caufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever.  It 
may  like  wife  be  occafioned  by  wounds  or  bridles  of  the 
kidneys,  fmall  (tones  or  gravel  lodging  within  them, 
by  ftrong  dieuretic  medicines,  as  fpirits  of  turpentine, 
tin&ure  of  cantharides,  See.  Violent  motion,  as  hard 
riding  or  walking,  efpecially  in  hot  weather,  or  what- 
ever drives  the  blood  too  forcibly  into  the  kidney  s may 
occafion  this  malady.  It  may  like  wife  proceed  from  ly- 
ing too  foft,  too  much  on  the  back,  involuntary  con- 
tractions, or  fpafms  in  the  urinary  veifels,  See. 

SYMPTOMS. There  is  a fharp  pain  about  the 

region  of  tlie  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a«.d 
a ftupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the  affeCted  fide. 
The  urine  is  at  firft  clear,  and  afterwards  of  a reddiffi 
colour  ; but  in  the  wo'rft  kind  of  the  difeafe  it  general- 
ly continues  pale,  is  palled  with  difficulty,  and  com- 
monly in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  The  patient  feels 
great  uneafinefs  when  liq  -endeavours  to  walk  or  lit  up- 
right. He  lies  with  more  eafe  on  the  affcCfcd  fide,  and 
has  generally  a naufea  or  vomiting,  refembling  that 
which  happens  in  the  colic. 

This  difeafe,  however,  may  be  diflinguilhed  from  the 
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colic  bv  the  pain  being-feated  farther  back,  and  by  the 
difficulty  of  palling  urine,  with  which  it  is  conftantly 
attended. 

REGIMEN. —Every  thing  of  a heating  or  fti- 

inulating  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  mu  ft  be 
thin  and  light;  as  panado,  fmall  broths,  with  mild  vege- 
tables, and  the  like.  Emollient  and  thin  liquors  muff:  be 
plentifully  drank ; as  clear  whey,  or  balm-tea  fweetened 
with  honey,  decoftions  ofmarfh-mallow  roots,  with  bar- 
ley and  liquorice,  See.  Thje  patient,  notwithftanding  the 
vomiting,  mult  conftantly  keep  Tipping  fmall  quantities 
G-r  thefe  or  other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing  fo  fafely 
and  certainly  abates  the  inflammation,  and  expels  the 
obftrufting  caufe,  as  copious  dilution.  The  patient  muft 
be  kept  eafy,  quiet,  and  free  from  cold,  as  long  as  any 
fymptoms  of  inflammation  remain. 

MEDICINE. — —Bleeding  is  generally  neceiTary, 
efpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces  may  ' 
be  lei  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a lancet;  and  if  tfle 
pain  and  inflammation 'continue,  the  operation  may  be 
repeated  in  twenty-four  hours,  elpecialiy  if  the  patient 
be  of  a full  habit.  Leeches  may  likewise  be  applied  to 
the  haemorrhoid  d veins,  as  a difeharge  from  thefe  will 
gaeatly  relieve  the  patient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  Ailed  with 
it,  muft  be  applied  as  near  as  pofilble  to  the  part  atfefted, 
and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If  the  bladders  be  filled 
with  a dccoftion  of  mallows  and  camomile  flowers,  to 
which  a little  iaffron  is  added,  and  mixed  with  about  a 
third  part  of  new  milk,  it  will  be  ftill  more  beneficial. 

Emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  adminifter- 
ed;  and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the  body,  a little  fait  and 
honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to  them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or 
ftone  is  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  but  when  the  gravel  or 
ftone  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in  the 
ureter  j,  it  will  be  proper,  belides  the  fomentations, 

4 ureters  are  two  long  and  small  canals,  one  on  each  side, 
vhtc'i  carry  the  urine  from  the  bason  ot  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 
J h -y  are  sometimes  obstructed  by  small  stones  or  gravel  falling  down 
Jromthe  kidneys,  and  lodging  in  them,  Sk 
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to  rub  the  fraall  of  the  back  with  fweet  oil,  and  to  give 
gentle  diuretics  ; as  juniper  water  fweetened  with  the 
fyrup  of  marfhmallows  ; a tea  fpoonful  of  the  fweet 
fpirits  of  nitre,  with  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  may 
now  and  then  be  put  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink ; 
he  ought  like  wife  to  take  exercife  on  horfeback,  or  in 
a carriage,  if  he  be  able  to  bear  it. 

When  the  difeafe  is  pyotradted  beyond  the  feventh 
or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a ftuppr 
and  heaviness  of  the  part,  has  frequent  return  of  chib 
nefs,  fhivering,  See.  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  mat- 
ter  is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an  abfeefs  will 
enfue. 

When  matter  in  the  urine  {hews  that  an  ulcer  is  al- 
ready formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  muft  be  careful 
to  abftain  from  all  acid,  lour,  and  falted  provifions,  and 
to  live  chiefly  upon  mild  mucilaginous  herbs  and 
fruits,  together  with  the  broth  of  young  animals,  made 
■with  barley,  and  common  pot  herbs,  See.  His  drink 
may  be  whey,  and  butter  milk  that  is  not  four.  The 
latter  is  by  fome  reckoned  a fpecific  remedy  in  ulcers 
of  the  kidneys.  To  anfwer  this  character,  however, 
it  muft  be  drank  for  a confiderable  time.  Chalybeate 
waters  have  like  wife  been  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  This 
medicine  is  eafily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every  part 
of  Great  Britain  ; it  mult  like  wile  be  ufed  for  a con- 
fiderable time,  in  order  to  produce  any  falutary  effects. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  inflam- 
mation, or  obftructions  of  the  kidneys,  muft  abftain 
From  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with  tartar;  and 
their  food  ougnt  to  be  light  and  eafy  of  digeftion.  They 
ffiould  ufe  moderate  exercife,  not  lie  too  hot,  nor  too 
much  on  their  back. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds  in  a great 
meafure,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of  the  kidneys. 
It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
belly,  and  difficulty  of  paffing  urine,  with  fome  degree 
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of  fever,  a conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool,  and  a 
perpetual  delire  to  make  water. 

This  difeafe  mull  be  treated  on  the  fame  principles 
as  the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet  mull  be 
light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  of  a cooling  nature.  Bleed- 
ing is  very  proper  at  the  beginning,  and  in  robuh  con- 
ftitutions  it  will  often  be  neceffary  to  repeat  it.  The 
lower  part  of  the  belly  Ihould  be  iOinentcd  witn  waim 
"wgter,  or  a decofticn  of  mild  vegetables  ; and  (.mol- 
lient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  adminiflered,  Sec. 

The  patient  fliould  abftainfrom  every  thing  that  is 
of  a hot,  acrid,  and  ftimulating  quality ; and  Ihould  live 
entirely  upon  imall  broths,  gruels,  or  mild  vegetables. 

A ftoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other  caufes 
bolides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder;  as  a fweiiing 
of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins;  hard  fxces  lodged  in  the 
re  St  urn ; a done  in  the  bladder;  excrefcences  in  the 
urinary  paflages,  a palfy  of  the  bladder,  hyderic  aftec- 
tions,  See.  Each  of  thei'e  requires  particular  treatment, 
which  does  not  fall  under  our  preient  con  {Iteration. 
We  fhall  only  obferve,  that  in  all  of  them  mild  and  gen- 
tle applications  are  the  fafed,  as  drong  diuretic  medi- 
cines, or  things  of  an  irritating  nature,  generally  in- 
creafe  the  danger.  I have  known  feme  perfons  kill 
themlelves  by  introducing  probes  in  the  urinary  paf- 
fages,  to  remove,  as  they  thought,  lomewhat  that  ob- 
ftructed  the  difeharge  of  urine,  and  others  bring  on  a 
violent  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  by  ufing  drong 
diuretics,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  See.  for  that  purpofe. 

i'*  “ 

INFLAMMATION  OF  TFIE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  leXs  fubjeft  to  inflammation  than  mod 
of  the  other  vifeera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  flower 
but  when  an  inflammation  docs  happen,  it  is  with  dif- 
ficulty removed,  and  often  ends  in  a fuppuration  or 
feirrhus. 

CAUSES. Befides  the  common  caufes  of  inflam- 

mation, we  may  here  reckon  the  following,  viz,,  ex- 
ceflive  fatnefs,  a feirrhus  of  the  liver  itfelf,  violent 
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(hocks  from  ftrong  vomits  when  the  liver  was  before 
unfound,  an  adult  or  atrabilious  Late  of  the  blood,  any- 
thing that  hidden ly  cools  the  liver  after  it  has  been 
gently  heated,  hones  obftru&ing  the  courfe  of  the  bile, 
drinking  ftrong  wine  and  fpirituous  liquors,  ufing  hot 
ipicy  aliment,  obftinate  hypochondriacal  affections*  See . 

SYMPTOMS.*- /This  difeafe  is  known  by  a pain-; 

fult.enfion  of  the  right  fide  under  the  faife  ribs,  attend- 
ed with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a fenfe  of  weight  orfnl- 
iiefs  of  the  part,  difficulty  of  breathing,  loathing  or 
food,,  great  thirft,  with  a pale  or  yellowifh  colour  of 
the  fkin  and  eyes. 

IShefymptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  likewife  according  to  the 
particular  part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflammation 
happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that 
311  inflammation  is  not  fo  much  as  fufpefted ; but  when 
it  happens  in  the  upper  or  convex  part  of  the  liver, 
the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  pulfe  quicker,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  often  troubled  with  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and 
a pain  extending  to  the  (boulder,  with  difficulty  of  lying 
on  the  left  fide.  See. 

This  difeafe  may  be  difUnguifhed  from  the  pleurify, 
by  the  pain  being  lefs  violent,  feated  .under  the  faife 
ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the 'difficulty  of  ly- 
ing on  the  left  fide.  It  may  be  diflinguifhed  from  the 
hyfteric  and  hypochondriacal  diforders  by  the  degree 
of  fever  with  which  it  is  always  attended. 

Th  is  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  fe}dom  mortal. 
A conftanthiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  exceffive  thirft, 
are  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a fuppnration,  and  the 
matter  cannot  be  difeharged  outwardly,  the  danger  is 
great.  When  the  feirrhus  of  the  liver  enfues,  the  pa- 
tient, if  he  obferves  a proper  regimen,  may  neverthe- 
Icfs  live  a number  of  years  tolerably  eafy;  but  if  he  in- 
dulge in  flrong  animal  food  and  ftrong  liquors,  or  take 
medicines  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  feirrhus 
will  be  converted  into  a cancer,  which  muft  infallibly 
prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN.* The  fame  regimen  is  to  be  obferv- 
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ed  in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  diforders.  All  hot 
things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided;  and  cool  diluting  li- 
quors, as  whey,  barley-water,  See.  drank  freely.  The 
food  mufl:  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  body  as  well  as  the 
mind,  kept  ealyand  quiet. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning 
of  this  difeafe,  and  it  will  often  be  necellarv,  even 
though  the  pulfe  fliould  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat  it.  All 
violent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided;  the  body,  how- 
ever, mull  be  kept  gently  open.  A decoction  of  tama- 
rinds, with  a little  honey  or  manna,  will  anfwer  this, 
put-pole  very  well.  The  fide  affe&ed  mud  be  fomented 
in  the  manner  diretded  in  the  foregoing  difeafes.  Mild 
laxative  clyfters  fliould  be  frequently  adminiftered;  and 
if  the  pain  fliould  notwithstanding  continue  violent,  a 
bliftering-plalter  may  be  applied  over  the  part  affected. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecret  ion  of  urine  have 
a very  good  effect  here.  For  this  purpofe,  half  a drachm 
ct  purified  nitre,  or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  (pints 
of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

V\  hen  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifles.  The  only  thino- 
to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of  diluting  liquor 
drank  about  the  warmth  of  the  human  blood.  Indeed 
the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  other  topical 

inflammations,  ought  to  drink  nothing  that  is  colder 
than  the  blood. 


, . ‘ .tne  ftooIs  ^10ulci  be  Idofe,  and  even  ftreaked  with 
nlood  no  means  mult  be  ufed  to  flop  them,  unlefs  they 

* U cqi,ent  a.s  to  the  patient.  Looie  (look 

otter1  pi  ove  critical,  and  carry  off  the  difeafe. 

f aii  abfeefs  or  impofthume  is  formed  in  the  liver 
a 1 methods  dhoti  Id  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and  dif- 
< barge  itfelf  outwardly,  as  fomentations,  the  applica- 
t on  of  poultices,  ripening  cataplafms,  &c.  Sometimes 
fct  1 lc  Matter  of  an  abfeefs  comes  away  in  the  urine 

“ is,  d“^'d  * «“"■>»'  ss 

the  abfceR  l T -W  '“f  n°  mCanS  Can  Promotc-  When 
the  abfeefs  burfts  into  the, cavity  of  xXytabdoken  at  large. 
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death  muft  enfue  ; nor  will  the  event  be  more  favour- 
able when  the  abcefs  is  opened  by  an  incifion,  unlefs  in 
cafes  where  the  liver  adheres  to  the  peritoneum,  fo  as 
to  form  a bag  for  the  matter,  and  prevent  it  from  fal- 
ling into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ; in  which  cafe  open- 
ing the  abfcefs  by  a fufficiently  large  incifion  will  pro- 
bably fave  the  patient’s  life  *. 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the  con- 
trary, fhould  end  in  a fcirrhus,  the  patient  muftbe  care- 
ful to  regulate  his  diet,  See.  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to 
aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muft  not  indulge  in  flefii,  fifli, 
ftrong  liquors,  or  any  highly  leafoned  or  falted  provi- 
fions;  but  fhould,  for  the  molt  part,  live  on  mild  vege- 
tables, as  fruits  and  roots,  taking  gentle  exercife,  and 
drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or  butter-milk.  If  he 
takes  any  thing  ftronger,  it  fhould  be  fine  mild  ale, 
which  is  lefs  heating  than  wines  or  fpirits. 

We  fhall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the  other 
vifeera.  They  muft  in  general  be  treated  upon  the  fame 
principles  as  thofe  already  mentioned.  The  chief  rule 
with  refpe<ft  to  all  of  them  is,  to  let  blood,  to  avoid 
every  thing  that  is  ftrong,  or  of  a heating  nature,  to 
apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  part  affe&ed,  and  to 
caufe  the  patient  to  drink  afufheient  quantity  of  warm 
diluting  liquors. 

Warm  fomentations  frequently  repeated  are  the  beft 
means  of  relief  for  the  difeafes  here  treated  of.  Of 
thefe  the  anodyne  fomentation , fpecified  in  the  Appen- 
dix, with  the  occafional  addition  of  a handful  of  ca- 
momile flowers,  may  be  particularly  recommended. 

If  the  fomentations  are  not  effectual,  the  warm-bath 
may  he  reforted  to  with  advantage,  in  which  the  patient 
ought  to  remain  while  his  ftrength  will  permit.  For 
want  of  a proper  bath,  a calk  or  tub  may  be  ufed. 

The  coftivenefs  accompanying  inflammations  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  will  be  better  removed  by  a per- 
feverance  in  mild  and  gentle  medicines,  than  by  the 

* I know  a gentleman  who  had  several  abscesses  ot  the  liver 
opened,  and  is  now  a strong  and  healthy  man,  though  above  eig  ay 
years  of  &ge. 
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ufe  of  ftrong  purgatives  ; different  medicines,  how- 
ever, fliould  be  tried  and  perfifted  in,  till  the  effect  be 
produced,  and  even  external  applications  may  fome- 
times  be  adminiftered  with  effeft  when  the  bell  inter- 
mitting remedies  have  failed. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER 
EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 
STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

THE  cholera  morbus  is  a violent  purging  and  vo- 
miting attended  with  gripes,  ficknefs,  and  a con- 
stant defire  to  go  to  ftool  It  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  is 
molt  common  in  autumn.  There  is  hardly  any  difeafe 
that  kills  more  quickly  than  this,  when  proper  means 
are  not  ufed  for  removing  it. 

CAUSES. — It  is  occafioncd  by  a redundancy  and  pu- 
trid acrimony  of  the  bile,  cold,  food  that  eafily  turns 
rancid  or  four  on  the  ftomach,  as  butter,  bacon,  fweet 
meats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries,  and  other  cold 
fruits  *.  It  is  fometimes  the  effect  of  ftrong  acrid  pur- 
ges or  vomits,  or  of  poifonous  fubftances  taken  into  the 
ftomach.  It  may  like  wife  proceed  from  Violent  paffions 
or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  anger,  X:c. 

SYMPTOMS. — It  is  generally  preceded  byacardial- 
gia, or  heart-burn,  four  belching,  and  flatulencies,  with 
pain  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  To  thefe  fucceed 
exceflivq  vomiting,  and  purging  of  green,  yellow,  or 
blackifh  coloured  bile,  with  a diftenfion  of  the  ftomach, 
and  violent  griping  pains.  There  fs  likewife  a great 
thirft,  with  a very  quick,  unequal  pulfe,  and  often  a, 
fixed  acute  pain  about  the  region  of  the  navel.  As  the 
difeafe  advances,  the  pulfe  often  finks  fo  low  as  to  be- 
come quite  imperceptible,  thq  extremities  grow  cold, 
or  cramped,  and  are  often  covered  with  a clammy 

r 

* I have  been  twice  brought  to  the  gates  of  death  by  this  disease, 
and  both  times  it  was  occasioned  by  eating  rancid  bacon. 

2 O 
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fwent,  the  urine  is  obftr  ufted,  and  there  is  a palpitation 
of  the  heart.  Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convui- 
fions,  are  the  figns  of  approaching  death. 

MEDICINE.' -At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe, 

the  efforts  of  Nature  to  expel  the  offending  caufe 
fhould  be  affiled,  by  promoting  the  purging  and  vo- 
miting. For  this  purpofc,  the  patient  muft  drink  freely 
of  diluting  liquors,  as  whey,  butter  milk,  warm  water, 
thin  water  gruel,  fmail  poffet,  or,  what  is  perhaps  pre- 
ferable to  any  of  them,  very  weak  chicken  broth.s 
This  fhould  not  only  be  drank  plentifully  to  promote 
the  vomiting,  but  a clyfter  of  it  given  every  hour  in 
order  to  promote  the  purging. 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for 
fome  time,  a decoftion  of  toafled  oat  bread  may  be 
drank  to  flop  the  vomiting  ; the  bread  fhould  be  toafled 
till  it  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  afterwards  boiled  in 
fpring  water.  If  oat  bread  cannot  be  had,  wheat  bread, 
or  oatmeal  well  toafled  may  be  ufed  in  its  flead.  If  this 
does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting,  two  table  fpoon- 
fuls  of  the  faline  julep,  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum, 
may  be  taken  every  hour  till  it  ceafes. 

The  vomiting  and  purging,  however,  ought  never 
to  be  flopped  too  foon  ; as  long  as  thefe  difeharges  do 
not  weaken  the  patient  they  are  falutary,  and  may  be 
allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather  ought  to  be  promoted.  But 
when  the  patient  is  weakened  by  the  evacuations,  which 
may  be  known  from  the  finking  of  his  pulfe,  dec.  re- 
courfe  mull  immediately  be  had  to  opiates,  as  recom- 
mended above  ; to  which  may  be  added  flrong  wines, 
with  fpirituous  cinnamon  waters,  and  other  generous 
cordials.  Weak  negus,  o flrong  wine  whey,  will  like- 
wife  be  neceffary  to  fupport  the  patient-s  fpirits,  and 
promote  the  perfpiration.  His  legs  fhould  be  bathed  in 
warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  w7ith  flannel 
cloths,  or  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and  warm  bricks 
applied  to  the  Foies  of  his  feet.  Flannels  wrung  out  of 
warm  fpirituous  fomentations  fhould  iikewife  be  applied 
to  the  regions  of  the  flomach. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  prevent 
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arelapfe,  it  will  be  neceflary  for  fome  time  to  continue 
the  ufe  of  fome  ftrlall  doles  of  laudanum.  Ten  or  twelve 
drops  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  at  lead  twice  a- 
day,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  patient’s  food  ought  to 
be  nourifhing,  but  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  and  he 
flioukl  Life  moderate  exercife  ; as  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines  are  generally  much  weakened,  an  infufion  of  the 
bark,  or  other  bitters,  in  fmall  wine,  (harpened  with 
the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  drank  for  fome  time. 

Though  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time  in 
this  difeafe,  they  ought  not  to  defpair  of  relieving  the 
patient  even  in  the  mod  defperate  circumftances.  Of 
this  I lately  faw  a very  driking  proof  in  an  old  man  and 
his  fon,  who  had  been  both  feiz.ed  with  it  about  the. 
middle  of  the  night.  I did  not  fee  him  till  next  morn- 
ing, when  they  had  much  more  the  appearance  of 
dead  than  of  living  men.  No  pulfe  could  be  felt;  the 
extremities  were  cold  and  rigid,  the  countenance  was 
ghadly,  and  the  drength  almod  quite  exhauded.  Yet 
from  this  deplorable  condition  they  were  both  reco- 
vered by  the  ufe  of  opiates  and  cordial  medicines* 

OF  A DIARRHCEA,  or  LOOSENESS* 

A loofenefs,  in  may  cafes,  is  not  to  be  conddered  as 
a difeafe,  but  rather  as  a falutary  evacuation.  It  ought 
therefore  never  to  be  dopped,  unlcfs  when  it  continues 
too  long,  or  evidently  weakens  the  patient ; as  this, 
however,  fometimes  happens,  we  fhall  point  out  the 
mod  common  caufes  of  a loofenefs,  with  the  proper 
method  of  treatment. 

When  a loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold,  or 
an  obftructed  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to  keep 
warm,  or  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors,  to 
bathe  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water, 
to  wear  flannel  next  his  {kin,  and  to  take  every  other 
method  toredorethe  perfpiration. 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  reple- 
tion, a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits  not  only 
cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  promote  all  the  fecrctions, 
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which  renders  them  of  great  importance  in  carrying 
off  a debauch.  Haifa  clrachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder 
will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well  ; a day  or  two  after 
the  vomit,  the  lame  quantity  of  rhubarb  may  be  taken, 
and  repeated  two  or  three  times  if  the  loofenefs  conti- 
nues. The  patient  ought  to  live  upon  light  vegetable 
food  of  eafy  digeflion,  and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel, 
or  barley  water. 

A loofenefs  occalioned  by  the  obftrnftion  of  any  cuf- 
tomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding.  If  that 
does  not  fucceed,  other  evacuations  may  be  fubftituted 
in  the  room  of  thofc  which  are  obftrufted  ; at  the  fame 
time  every  method  is  to  be  taken  to  reftore  the  ufual 
difeharges,  as  not  only  the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  but  the 
patient‘s  life,  may  depend  on  this. 

A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  Hopped.  It 
is  always  an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  off  fome  offend- 
ing matter,  which  if  retained  in  the  body  might  have 
fatal  effects.  Children  are  very  liable  to  this  kind  of 
loofenefs,  efpecially  while  teething ; it  is,  however,  fo 
far  from  being  hurtful  to  them,  that  fuch  children  ge- 
nerally get  their  teeth  with  leaffc  trouble.  If  thefe 
loofe  {fools  fliould  at  any  time  prove  four  or  griping,  a 
tea  fpoonful  of  magnelia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains 
of  rhubarb,  may  be  given  to  the  child  with  a little  pa- 
nado,  or  any  other  food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  will  generally  corre£t  the  acidity,  and  car- 
ry off  the  griping  Rods. 

A diarrhoea  or  loofenefs,  which  proceeds  from  vio- 
. lent  paflions  or  affe&ions  of  the  mind,  muff  he  treated 
with  the  greatefl  cautipn  Vomits  in  this  cafe  are  high- 
ly improper ; nor  are  purges  faffe  unlefs  they  are  very 
mild,  and  given  in  fhiall  quantities.  Opiates,  and  other 
antifpalmodic  medicines  are  molt  proper.  Ten  or 
twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a 
cup  of  valerian  or  pennyroyal  tea  every  eight  or  ten 
hours,  till  the  fymptoms  abate.  Eafe,  cheer fulnefs,  and 
tranquillity  of  mind,  are  here  of  the  greatefl  importance. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifoncus 
•fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient  muft 
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drink  large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with  oil  or 
fat  broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and  purging  ; after- 
wards, if  there  be  reafon  to  l'ufpeft  that  the  bowels  be 
inflamed,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary  ; fmall  dofes  of 
laudanum  may  likewife  betaken  to  lemove  then  ini- 

tation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities,  occa- 
fions  a loofenels,  it  ought  to  be  repelled  by  gentle  do- 
fes of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives  ; the  gouty 
matter  is  likewife  to  be  folicited  towards  the  extremi- 
ties by  warm  fomentations,  cataplafms,  See , ; the  perf- 
piration  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  promoted  by- 
warm  diluting  liquors,  as  wine  whey,  with  fpirits  of 
hartfliorn,  or  a few  drops  ot  liquid  laudanum,  in  it. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which  may 
be  known  by  the  fliminefs  of  the  (tools,  mixed  with, 
pieces  of  decayed  worms,  &c.  medicines  may  be  given 
to  kill  and  carry  offthefe  vermin,  as  the  powder  of  tin, 
with  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel ; afterwards  lime- 
water,  either  alone,  or  with  a fmall  quantity  of  rhu- 
barb infufed,  will  be  proper  to  ftrengthen  the  bowels, 
and  prevent  the  new  generation  of  worms. 

A loofenefs  is  often  occafioned  by  drinking  bad  wa- 
ter ; when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  generally  proves 
epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  this 
or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  tife  of  unwhole- 
fome  water,  it  ought  immediately  to  be  changed,  or, 
if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  may  be  corre&ed,  by  mixing 
with  it  quicklime,  chalk,  or  the  like. 

In  people  whofe  ftomachs  are  weak,  violent  exercife 
immediately  after  eating  will  caufe  a loofenefs.  Though 
the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it  will  be  proper,  be- 
iidcs  avoiding  violent  exercife',  to  ufe  fuch  medicines 
as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  llomach,  as  infu- 
fions  of  the  bark,  with  other  bitter  and  aftringent  in- 
gredients, in  white  wine.  Such  perfons  ought  likewife 
to  take  frequently  a glafs  or  two  of  old  red  port,  or 
good  claret. 

From  whatever  caufe  a loofenefs  proceeds,  when  it  is 
found  neceifary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to  conflft  of 
rice  boiled  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with  cinnamon  ; 
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rice  jelly,  fago^with  red  port ; and  the  lighter  forts  of 
flelh  meats  roafted.  The  drink  may  be  thin  water 
gruel,  rice  water,  or  thin  broth  made  from  lean  veal, 
or  with  a (beep’s  head,  as  being  more  gelatinous  than 
mutton,  beef,  or  chicken  broth. 

Perfons  who  from  a peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too  great 
an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to  frequent  re- 
turns of  this  difeafe,  (liould  live  temperately,  avoiding 
crude  fummer  fruits,  all  unwholefome  foods,  and  meats 
of  hard  digeftion  ; they  ought  likewife  to  beware  of 
cold,  moifture,  or  whatever  may  obftrmft  the  perfpira- 
tion,  and  (liould  wear  flannel  next  the  (kin  ; all  violent 
paflions,  as  fear,  anger,  Sec.  are  likewife  carefully  to  be 
guarded  againft. 

OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  ex- 
cefs  in  eating  and  drinking,  foulnefs  of  th  e ftomach, 
the  acrimony  of  the  aliment,  a tranflation  of  the  mor- 
bific matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the  erylipelas,  or 
other  difeafes  to  the  ftomach.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  a loofenefs  being  too  (uddenly  ftopped,  from  the 
ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding 
piles,  the  menfes,  See.  from  a weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
the  colic,  the  iliac  paflion,  a rupture,  a (it  of  the  gravel, 
worms,  or  from  any  kind  of  poifon  taken  into  the  fto- 
rnach.  It  is  an  ufual  fymptom  of  injuries  done  to  the 
brain  ; as  contnfions,  compreflions,  Sc c.  It  is  likewife 
a fymptom  of  wounds,  or  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, inteftines,  fpleen,  liver,  kidneys.  See. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unufual  motions,  as 
failing,  by  being  drawn  backwards  in  a cart  or  coach,  Sec. 
It  may  likewife  be  excited  by  violent  passions, or  by  the 
idea  of  naufeous  or  difagreeable  objefts,  efpecially  of 
fuch  things  as  have  formerly  produced  vomiting ; fome- 
tirnes  it  proceeds  from  a regurgitation  of  the  bile  into  the 
ftomach;  in  this  cafe  what  the  patient  vomits  is  gene* 
rally  of  a yellow  or  greenifh  colour,  and  has  a bitter  tafte. 
Perfons  who  are  fubjedt  to  nervous  affections  are  often 
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Suddenly  feized  with  violent  fits  of  vomiting.  Laftly, 
vomiting  is  a common  fymptom  of  pregnancy.  In  this 
cafe  it  generally  comes  on  about  two  weeks  after  the 
ftop page  of  the  menfes,  and  continues  during  the  .firft 
three  or  four  months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  afoul  ftomach  or  in- 
digeftion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeafe,  but  as 
the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  pro- 
moted by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin  gruel.  If 
this  does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting,  a dofe  of  ipe- 
cacuanha may  be  taken,  and  worked  off  with  weak 
camomile- tea. 

When  the  retroceflion  of  the  gout,  or  the  obftrudtion 
of  cuftomary  evacuations,  occafion  vomiting,  all  means 
muft  be  ufedto  reftore  their  difcharges;  or  if  that  can- 
not be  affedted,  their  place  muft  be  fupplied  by  others, 
as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing  the  extremities  in  warm 
water,  opening  iftues,  fetons,  perpetual  blifters,  See. 

When  vomiting  is  the  affedt  of  pregnancy,  it  may 
generally  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the 
body  gently  open.  The  bleeding,  however,  ought  to 
be  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time,  and  the  purgatives 
fhould  be  of  the  mildeftkind,  as  figs,  fte  wed  prunes,  man- 
na, or  fenna.  Pregnant  women  are  moft  apt  to  vomit 
in  the  morning  immediately  after  getting  out  of  bed, 
which  is  owing  partly  to  the  change  of  pofture,  but  more 
to  the  emptinels  of  the  ftomach.  It  may  generally  be 
prevented,  by  taking  a difh  of  coffee,  tea,  or  fome  light 
breakfaft  in  bed.  Pregnant  women  who  are  afflidted 
with  vomiting,  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  both  in  body  and 
mind,  T.  hey  fhould  neither  allow  their  flomachs  to  be 
quite  empty,  nor  fhould  they  eat  much  at  once.  Cold 
water  is  a very  proper  drink  in  this  cafe;  if  the  ftomach 
be  weak,  a little  brandy  may  be  added  to  it.  If  the 
Ipirits  be  low,  and  the  perfon  apt  to  faint,  a fpoonful  of 
cinnamon- water,  with  a little  marmalade  of  quinces  or 
oranges,  may  be  taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
bitters  will  be  of  fervice.  Peruvian  bark  infufed  in 
wme  or  brandy,  with  as  much  rhubarb  as  will  keep 
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the  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  this 
cafe  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo  a good  medicine.  It 
may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  fifteen  or  twenty  drops, 
twice  01  thrice  a-dav,  in  a glals  of  wine  or  water. 
Habitual  vomitings  are  fometimes  alleviated  by  making 
oyfters  a principal  part  of  diet. 

A vomiting  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the  fto- 
mach,  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  beft  medi- 
cine of  this  kind  is  the  magnefia  alba,  a tea  fpoonful  of 
which  may  be  taken  in  a difh  of  tea,  or  a little  milk, 
three  or  four  times  a*, day,  or  pftener  if  neceffary,  to 
keep  the  body  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  pallions  or  af- 
fections of  the  mind,  all  evaeuants  mu  ft  be  carefully 
avoided,  efpecially  vomits.  Thefe  are  exceedingly 
dangerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be  kept 
perfectly  eafy  aud  quiet,  to  have  the  mind  Toothed,  and 
to  take  lome  gentle  cordial,  as  negus,  or  a little  bran- 
dy and  water,  to  which  a few  drops  of  laudanum  may 
occasionally  be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodie  affections 
of  the  ftomach,  mufk,  caftor,  and  other  antifpafmodic 
medicines,  are  of  ule.  Warm  and  aromatic  plafters 
have  likewife  a good  effect.  The  ftomach -plafter  of 
the  London  or  Edinburgh  difpenfatory,  may  be  applied 
to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  a plafter  of  theriaca,  will 
anfwer  rather  better ; aromatic  medicines  may  like- 
wife be  token  inwardly,  as  cinnamon  or  mint  tea, 
wine  and  fpices  boiled  in  it,  See.  The  region  of  the 
ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  aether,  or  if  that  cannot 
be  had,  with  ftrong  brandy  or  other  fpirits.  The  bel- 
ly fhould  be  fomented  with  warm  water,  or  the  patient 
immerfed  up  to  the  breaft  in  a warm  bath. 

I have  always  found  the  faline  draughts  taken  in  the  4 
aft  of  cffervefcence,  of  fingular  ufe  in  flopping  a vomit- 
ing, from  whatever . caufe  .it  proceeded.  Thefe  may 
be  prepared  by  diffolving  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tar- 
tar, in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  frdli  lemon -juice,  and  ad- 
ding to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint  water,  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  a little  white  fugar. 
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This  draught  maybe  fwallowed  before  the  effervefcenee 
is  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated  every  two  hours,  or 
oftener,  if  the  vomitingbe  violent.  A violent  vomiting 
has  fometimes  been  flopped  by  cupping  on  the  region 
of  the  flomach,  after  all  other  means  had  failed. 

As  the  lead  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomiting 
again,  even  aficr  it  has  been  flopped,  the  patient  muff, 
avoid' all  manner  of  aftion.  The  diet  mufl  be  fo  regu- 
lated as  to  lit  eafy  upon  the  flomach,  and  nothing  fhould 
betaken  that  is  hard  of  digeflion.  We  do  not,  however, 
mean  that  the  patient  fhould  live  entirely  upon  flops. 
Solid  food,  in  this  cafe,  often  fits  eafier  on  the  flomach 
than  liquids. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

OF  THE  DIABETES,  AND  OTHER  DIS- 
ORDERS OF  THE  KIDNEYS  AND 
BLADDER. 

THE  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  exceflive  difcharge 
of  urine.  It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  among 
young  people;  but  often  attacks  perfons  in  the  decline 
of  life,  efpecially  thofe  who  follow  the  more  violent 
employments,  or  have  been  hard  drinkers  in  their 
youth. 

CAUSES. -A  diabetes  is  often  the  confequence 

of  acute  difeafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  Sec.  where  the  pa- 
tient has  differed  by  exceflige  evacuations:  it  may  alfb 
be  occafioned  by  great  fatigue  or  riding  long  journies 
upon  a hard-trotting  horfe,  carrying  heavy  burdens, 
running,  See.  It  may  be  brought  on  by  lard  drinking, 
or  the  ufe  of  flrong  flimulating  diuretic  medicines,  as 
tin£lure  of  cantharides,  fpirits  of  turpentine,  and  Rich 
like.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  dripking  too  great  quan- 
tities of  mineral  waters.  Many  imagine  that  thefe  will 
do  them  no  fervice  unlefs  they  be  drank  in  great  quan- 
tities, by  which  miflake  it  often  happens  that  they  oc- 
calion  worfe  difeafes  than  thofe  they  were  intended  to 
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cure-  In  a word,  this  difeafe  may  either  proceed  (Votti 
too  great  laxity  of  the  organs  which  fecrete  the  urine, 
from  ibmething  that  (Emulates  the  kidneys  too  much, 
or  from  a thindiflolved  Hate  of  the  blood,  which  makes 
too  great  a quantity  of  it  run  off  by  the  urinary  paf- 
fages. 

SYMPTOMS. In  a diabetes,  the  urine  generally 

exceeds  in  quantity  ail  the  liquid  food  which  the  pa- 
tient takes,  it  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a fweetiffi  tafhe,  and 
tin  agreeable  fmelL  The  patient  has  a continual  thirft, 
with  feme  degree  of  fever;  his  mouth  is  dry,  and  he 
fpits  frequently  a frothy  fpittle.  The  ftrength  fails,  the 
appetite  decays,  and  the  flefli  waftes  away  till  the  pa- 
tient is  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone.  There  is  a heat  of 
the  bowels ; and  frequently  the  loins,  tefticles,  and  feet 
are  fwelied. 

This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  begin- 
liing;  but  after  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure  becomes 
very  difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very  old  people,  a 
perfect  cure  is  not  to  be  expected. 

REGIMEM. —Every  thing  that  (Emulates  the 

urinary  pa£fages  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  mu(t  be 
avoided.  For  this  reafon  the  patient  (hould  live  chiefly 
on  fhlid  food.  His  thirft  may  be  quenched  with  acids; 
as  force!,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar.  The  mucilagi- 
nous vegetables,  as  rice,  fago,  and  (Mop,  with  milk,  arc 
the  rnoft  proper  food.  Of  animal  fubftances,  fheil-fifh 
are  to  be  peferred;  oj^fters,  crabs.  See. 

The  drink  may  be  Briftol- water.  When  that  can- 
not be  obtained,  lime  water,  in  which  a due  proportion 
of  oak -bark  has  been  macerated,  may  be  ufed.  The 
white  decoction  j,  with  ifinglafk  diftoived  in  it,  is  like- 
wifeavery  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  excrcifc,  but  it 
fhould  be  (b  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He  ffiould 
lie  upon  a hard  bed  or  n^atrafs.  Nothing  hurts  the  kid- 
neys more  than  lying  too  (oft.  A warm  dry  air,  the 
ufc  of  the  flefh  brufh,  and  every  tiling  that  promotes 
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pcrfpi ration,  is  of  fervice.  For  this  realcn  the  patient 
ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin.  A large  ftrength- 
ening-plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  back;  or  what  will 
anfvvcr  better,  a great  part  of  the  body  may  be  wrap- 
ped in  plafter. 

MEDICINE. Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient  be  not 

too  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  a good  effect. 
They  may  confift  of  rhubarb,  with  cardamom  feeds, 
or  any  other  IpicerieS  infilled  in  wine,  and  may  be  ta- 
ken in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 

The  patient  rauft  next  have  rccourfe  to  aftringents 
and  corcborants.  Half  a drachm  of  powder  made  of 
equal  parts  of  alum  and  the  inlfpiiated  juice,  commonly 
called  T erra  Japan'ica,  may  be  taken  four  times  a-day  or 
oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  The  alum  mull 
ftrft  be  melted  in  a crucible ; afterwards  they  may  both 
be  pounded  together.  Along  with  every  dofe  of  this 
powder  the  patient  may  take  a tea-cupful  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  ralesj. 

If  the  patient's  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  alum  in  fub- 
ftarice,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  iaken  in  the  dofe 
of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The  alum- 
whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  Engliili  quarts  of  milk 
over  a flow  fire, 1 with  three  drachms  of  alum,  till  the 
Curd  feparates. 

Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even  though 
the  patient  refts  well.  They  take  off  fpafm  and  irrita- 
tion, and  at  the  fame  time  leffen  the  force  of  the  circu- 
lation. Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may 
be  taken  in  3 cup  off" the  patient's  drink  three  or  four 
times  a-day 

'The  bdf  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  and  wine.  A drachm  of  bark  may  beta- 
ken in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret  three  times  a-day. 
The  medicine  will  be  both  more  efficacious  and  Ids 
difagreeable,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir 
of  vitriol  be  added  to  each  dole.  Such  as  cannot  take 
the  bark  in  iubftance,  may  ufe  the  dccoftion,  mixed 
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with  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fharpened  as 
above. 

There  is  a difeafe  incident  to  labouring  people  in  the 
decline  of  life,  called  an  Incontinency  of  Urine.  But 
this  is  very  different  from  a diabetes,  as  the  water  paffes 
off  involuntary  by  drops,  and  does  not  exceed  the 
ufual  quantity.  This  difeafe  is  rather  troublelome  than 
dangerous.  It  is  owing  to  a relaxation  of  the  fpinctcr 
of  the  bladder,  and  is  often  the  effett  of  a palfy.  Some- 
times it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or  injuries  occafioned  by 
blows,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours,  Sc c.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  effedt  of  a fever.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
a long  ule  of  ftrong  diuretics,  or  of  Simulating  medi- 
cines injedted  into  the  bladder. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufc  of  aftrin- 
gent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as  have  been 
mentioned  above;  but  we  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  feen  it  cured. 

In  an  incontinency  of  urine,  from  whatever  caufe,  a 
piece  of  fponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a bladder  applied 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  urine  from  galling 
and  excoriating  the  parts. 

OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved  that  a fuppreflion  of 
urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes;  as  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder  ; fmall  Hones  or  gra- 
vel lodging  in  the  urinary  paffages,  hard  feeces  lying  in 
the  re&um,  pregnancy,  a lpafm  or  contraction  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in  the  bladder  it- 
felf,  a fwelling  of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  See. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  catheter,  both  to  re- 
move the  obftrudting  matter,  and  to  draw  oft  the  urine; 
but  as  this  inftrument  can  only  be  managed  with  fafety 
by  perfons  Ikill^d  in  lurgery,  we  (hall  fay  nothing  fur- 
ther of  its  ufe.  A bougee  may  be  ufed  by  any  cautious 
hand,  and  will  often  liicceed  better  than  the  catheter. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend  in  all  obftruitions  of 
urine,  fomentations  and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as  far  as 
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the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  is  neceirary,efpecially 
where  there  are  iymptoms  of  topical  inflammation. 
Bleeding:  in  this  cafe  not  only  abates  the  fev  r,  by  1? fell- 
ing the  force  of  the  circulation,  but,  by  relaxing  the  fo- 
il ds,  it  takes  off  the  fpafm  or  ftridbure  upon  the  veifels, 
which  occalioned  the  obftrudtion. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  mull  be  ufed.  i hefc 
may  either  confift  of  warm  water  alone,  or  or  decoctions 
of  mild  vegetables;  as  mallows,  camomile  flowers. 
See.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe  may  either  be  applied 
to  the  part  affedted,  or  a large  bladder  filled  with  the 
decodtion  may  be  kept  continually  upon  it.  Some  put 
the  herbs  themfelves  into  a flannel  bag,  and  apply 
them  to  the  part,  which  is  far  from  being  a bad 
method.  Thefe  continue  longer  warm  than  cloths 
dipped  in  the  decodtion,  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  the 
part  equally  moift. 

In  all  obftrudtions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to  be  kept 
open.  This  is  not,  however,  to  be  attempted  by  ftrong 
purgatives,  but  by  emollient  cly  tiers,  or  gentle  irifufions 
of  fenna  and  manna..  Clyfters  in  this  cafe  not  only  open 
the  body,  but  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomen- 
tation, and  greatly  ailift  in  removing  the  fpafms  of  the 
bladder  and  parts  adjacent. 

The  food  muff:  be  light  and  taken  in  fin  a 11  quantities. 
The  drink  may  be  weak  broth  or  decodtions  and  infu- 
fions  of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  mar  lb-mallow  roots, 
lime-trce*buds,  See.  A teaTpoonful  of  thcfweet  {pints 
of  nitre,  or  a drachm  of  Caftile  foap,  mav  be  frequently 
put  into  tfie  patient’s  drink  ; and,  if  there  be  no  inflam- 
mation, he  may  drink  fmall gin-punch. 

Perfons  fubjedt  to  a fuppreflion  ot  urine  ought  to  live 
very  temperate.  Their  diet  Ihould  be  light,  and  their 
liquor  diluting.  They  fhoukl  avoid  all  acid  and'  auftere 
wines,  ftiould  lake  fufficient  exerciic,lie  hard,  and  avoid 
ftudv  and  fedentary  occupations. 

OF  THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE, 

When  lmall  Rones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  dif- 
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charged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  Is  faid  to  be 
afflicted  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe  ftone  s hap- 
pen  to  make  a lodgment  hi  the  bladder  for  fome  time, 
it  accumulates  frefh  matter,  and  at  length  becomes  too 
large  to  pafs  off  with  the  urine.  In  this  cafe  the  patient 
Is  faid  to  have  the  (lone. 

CAUSES. -The  ftone  and  gravel  may  be  oeca- 

fioned  by  high  living;  the  ufe  of  ftrong  aftringent 
wines;  afedentary  life  ; ly  ing  toohot,  foft,  or  too  much 
on  the  back  ; the  confiant  ufe  of  water  impregnated 
with  earthy  or  ffony  particles;  aliments  of  an  aftringent 
or  windy  nature,  Sec.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
an  hereditary  difpofition.  Perfous  in  the  decline  of 
life,  and  thofe  who  have  been  much  aiftifted  with  the 
gout  or  rheumatifms,  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

SYMPTOMS. Small  ftones  or  gravel  in  the  kid- 

neys occafion  pain  in  the  loins,  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and 
fometimes  bloody  urine.  When  the  ftone  defeends  in- 
to the  ureter,  and  is  too  large  to  pals  along  with  cafe, 
all  the  above  fymptoms  are  increased ; the  pain  extends 
towards  the  bladder;  the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  affected 
fide  are  benumbed  ; the  teflicles  are  drawn  upwards, 
and  the  urine  is  obftrn&ed. 

A ftone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain  at  the 
time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water;  from 
the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  flopping  fuddenly 
when  it  was  running  in  full  ftream;  by  a violent  pair* 
in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  motion,  eipccially  on 
horleback,  or  in  a carriage  on  a rough  road ; from  a 
white,  thick,  copious  {linking  mucous  fediment  in  the 
urine;  from  an  itching  in  the  top  of  the  penis;  from 
bloody  urine  ; from  an  inclination  to  go  to  ftool  during 
the  difeharge  of  urine;  from  the  patient’s  palling  his 
urine  more  eafrly  when  lying  than  in  an  erect  pofture; 
from  a kind  of  convulfive  motion  occasioned  by  thefharp 
pain  in  difeharging  the  laft  drops  of  the  urine;  and  lallly, 
from  founding  or  fearching  with  the  catheter. 

REGIMEN. Perfous  affti&cd  with  the  gravel  ©r 

ftone  fbould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or  heating  nature, 
as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  See.  rl  heir  diet  ought  chiefly 
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to  confift  of  fuch  things  as  tend  to  promote  the  fecretioii 
of  urine,  and  to  keep  the  body  open.  Artichokes, 
afparagus,  fpinage,  lettuce,  parfley,  fuccory,  purflane, 
turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  radilhes,  may  be  fiifely 
eaten.  Onions,  leeks,  and  ccllery  are,  in  this  cafe, 
reckoned  medicinal.  The  molt  proper  drinks  are  whey, 
butter-milk,  milk  and  water,  barley  water  ; decoctions 
or  infu lions  of  the  roots  of  marih-mallows,  parfley, 
liquorice,  or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as 
linfeed,  lime-tree  buds  or  leaves.  Sec . If  the  patient 
has  been  accuftomed  to  generous  liquors,  he  may  drink 
weak  gin  and  water. 

Gentle  exercile  is  proper;  but  violent  motion  !$* 
apt  to  occaiion  bloody  urine.  We  would  therefore 
ad  vile  that  it  Ihoaki  be  taken  in  moderation.  Perfons 
afflifted  with  gravel  often  pals  a great  number  of 
Rones  after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  but. 
thole  who  have  a Hone  in  the  bladder  are  feldom  able 
to  bear  tliefe  kinds  of  exercife..  Where  there  is  a 
hereditary  tendency  to  this  difeafe,  a fedentary  life 
ought  never  to  be  indulged.  Were  people  careful,  up- 
on the  firft  lymptoms  of  gravel,  to  obferve  a proper 
regimen  of  diet,  and  to  take  fufficient  cxercife,  it  might 
often  be  carried  off,  or  at  leaft  prevented  from  en- 
crealing;  but  if  the  fame  courfe  which  occafioned  the 
difeafe  is  perfiHed  in,  it  must  be  aggravated. 

MEDICINE.- — In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the  gravel, 
which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a Hone  flicking  in  the 
ureter , or  fome  part  of  the  urinary  pafiages,  the  patient 
mufb  be  bled  : warm  fomentations  fhoukl  likewile  be 
applied  to  the  part  affe&ed,  emollient  clylters  admi- 
niftered,  and  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors  drank,  Sec. 
The  treatment  of  this  cafe  has  been  fully  pointed  out 
under  the  articles  inflammations  of  the  kidneys  and 
bl adder , to  which  we  refer. 

Dr.  Whyte  adviies  patients  who  are  fubjeft  to  fre- 
quent fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no  Hone 
in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two  or  three 
hours  before  breakfaft,  an  Englilh  pint  of oy Her  or  cocklc- 
tyell  lime-water.  The  do&or  very  juitly  obferves  that 
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though  this  quantity  might  be  too  fmall  to  have  any 
fenfible  effedt  in  difFolving  a (tone  in  the  bladder,  yet 
it  may  very  probably  prevent  its  growth. 

When  a hone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  doftor 
recommends  Spanifh  foap,  and  oyfter  or  eockel  fhell 
lime-water  j,  to  be  taken  in  the  following  manner  : 
The  patient  mud  iwallow  every  day,  in  any  form  that 
is  lead  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  internal  part  of 
Alicant  foap,  and  drink  three  or  four  Englifh  pints  of 
oyfter  or  eockel  (hell  lime  water  ; the  foap  is  to  be  di- 
vided into  three  doles  ; the  largeft  to  be  taken  falling 
in  the  morning  early,  the  fecond  a-t  noon,  and  the  third 
at  feven  in  the  evening,  drinking  above  each  dole  a 
large  draft  of  the  lime  water  ; the  remainder  of  which 
he  may  take  any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  fupper,  in- 
flead  of  other  liquors. 

The  patient  fhould  begin  with  a fmaller  quantity  of 
the  lime  water  and  foap  than  that  mentioned  above  ; at 
firft  an  Englilh  pint  of  the  former,  and  threee  drams  of 
the  latter  may  be  taken  daily  ; this  quantity,  however, 
he  may  increafe  by  degrees,  and  ought  to  perfevere  in 
the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  efpecially  if  he  finds  any 
abatement  of  his  complaints,  for  feveral  months  ; nay, 
if  the  ftone  be  very  iarg 6,  for  years.  It  may  likewife  be 
proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  be  feverely  pained,  not 
only  to  begin  with  the  foap  and  lime  water  in  fmall 
quantities,  but  to  take  the  fecond  or  third  lime  water 
inftead  of  the  firft.  However,  after  he  has  been  for  fome 
time  accuftomed  to  thefe  medicines,  he  may  not  only 
take  the  firft  water,  but  if  he  finds  he  can  eafily  bear 
it  heighten  its  diftblving  power  ftill  more  by  pouring 
it  a fecond  time  on  frelh  calcined  (hells. 

The  cauftic  alcali  or  foap  lees,  is  the  medicine  chiefly 
in  vogue  at  prefent  for  the  (tone  ; it  is  of  a very  acrid 
nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  in  fome  gekiti- 
nous  or  mucilaginous  liquor,  as  veal  broth,  new  milk, 
linfeed  tea,  a folution  of  gum  arabic,  or  a deco&ion  of 
jnarlhmallow  roots  ; the  patient  inuft  begin  with  fmall 


X See  Appendix,  Lime  ll'atqr. 
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dofes  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or  forty  drops,  and  increafe 
by  degrees,  as  far  as  the  ftomach  can  bear  it  *. 

Though  the  foap-lees  and  lime-water  are  the  moll 
powerfufmedicines  which  have  hitherto  been  difcovered 
for  the  (tone ; yet  there  are  fome  things  of  a more  fimple 
nature,  which  in  certain  cafes  are  found  to  be  beneficial, 
and  therefore  deferve  a trial.  An  infufron  of  the  feeds 
of  daucus  fylveftris,  or  wild  carrot,  fweetened  with  ho- 
ney, has  been  found  to  give  confiderable  eafe  in  cafes 
where  the  ftomach  could  not  bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid 
nature.  A decotftion  of  raw  coffee  berries  taking  morn- 
irig  and  evening,  to  the  quantity  cf  eight  or  ten  ounces, 
with  ten  drops  of  fweet  fpiritsof  nitre,  has  likewife  been 
found  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  large  quantities 
of  earthy  matter  in  flakes.  Honey  is  likewife  found  to 
be  of  confiderable  fervice,  and  may  be  taken  in  gruel,  or 
in  any  other  form  that  is  more  agreeable. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  (hall  mention  is 
the  ara  urfi.  It  has  been , greatly  extolled  of  late  both 
for  the  gravel  and  ftone.  It  feems,  however,  to  be  in  all 
refpects  inferior  to  the  foap  and  lime-water;  but  it  is 
lefs  dilagreeable,  and  has  frequently  to  my  knowledge, 
relieved  gravelly  complaints.  It  is  generally  taken  in 
powder  from  half  a drachm  to  a whole  drachm,  two  or 
three  times  a-day.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  fe /en  or  eight  drachms  a*day,  with  great 
fafety  and  good  effect. 

No  means  have  hitherto  been  devifed  for  removing 
the  tormenting  d ifordeT  of  the  ftone  in  the  bladder. 
'There  is  on  record  a fa<ft  on  this  fubjetft,  which  con- 
fpicuoufly  proves  with  what  caution  the  efficacy  of 
fpecifics  is  to  be  believed.  The  Britiffi  parliament 
paid  five  thoufand  pounds  for  a pretended  folvent  for 
the  (lone,  long  fince  totally  forgotten.  If  they  fnfFered 
themfelves  to  be  deceived,  how  much  more  eafy  is  it  to 

* The  cuastic  alkali  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of  quick- 
lime with  one  of  pot-ashes,  and  suffering  them  to  stand  till  the 
lixh  ium  be  formed,  which  must  be  carefully  filtrated  before  it  be 
used.  If  the  solution  does  not  happen  readily,  a small  quantity  of 
water  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 
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delude  the  public  in  general,  who  take  the  lies  and 
forgeries  of  the  quacks  as  gofpel. 

It  is  by  no  means,  however,  intended  to  be  aflerted, 
that  experiments  fhould  be  difeontinued,  as  a folvent 
may  yet  be  difeovered ; though  there  is  little  reafon 
to  hope  that  any  medicine  will  be  difeovered,  fo  power- 
ful as  to  difTolve  the  harder  flones  without  deflroying 
the  bladder. 

Small  {tones  having  got  into  the  urethra,  have 
been  brought  away  by  means  of  a bent  probe.  And 
they  have  been  fometimes  brought  down  by  riding 
on  a hard-trotting  horfe,  or  in  a carriage  on  a rough 
road. 

Perfons  troubled  with  this  diforder,  fhould  not  too 
long  delay  the  operation  of  cutting.  When  it  is 
afeertained  that  there  is  a {tone  in  the  bladder,  too  large 
to  get  along  the  uretha,  it  {hould  be  cut  out  imme- 
diately, as  it  will  quickly  increafe,  fo  that  it  cannot 
be  extracted  without  a laceration  of  the  parts,  and 
that  too  at  a time  when  the  patient’s  habit  has  become 
too  irritable. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

OF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES  OF 

BLOOD. 

SPONTANEOUS  or  involuntary  difeharges of  blood 
often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the  body.  Thefe, 
however,  are  fo  far  from  being  always  dangerous,  that 
they  often  prove  falutary.  When  fucli  difeharges  are 
critical,  which  is  frequently  thecafein  fevers,  they  ought 
not  to  be  flopped.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  proper  at  any- 
time to  flop  them,  unlefs  they  be  fo  great  as  to  endanger 
the  patient’s  life.  Moll  people,  afraid  of  the  fmallell 
difeharge  of  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body,  fly  imme- 
diately to  the  ufeof  flypticand  aflringent  medicines,  by 
which  means  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  fome 
other  fatal  difeafe,  is  occafioned,  which,  had  the  dif- 
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charge  been  allowed  to  go  on7  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

Periodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  whatever  part 
of  the  body  they  proceed,  muft  not  be  flopped.  They 
are  always  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  relieve  herfelf;  an& 
fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  the  conference  of  ob- 
ftrudling  them.  It  may,  indeed,  be  fometimes  neceffary 
to  check  the  violence  of  fuch  difcharges;  but  even  this 
requires  the  greateft  caution-  Inftances  might  be  given 
where  the  flopping  of  a fmall  periodical  flux  of  blood 
from  one  of  the  fingers  has  proved  fatal. 

In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  very 
common.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  in  years  are 
more  liable  to  hasmoptoe,ordifcharge  of  blood  from  the 
lungs.  After  the  middle  period  of  life,  hemorrhoidal 
fluxes  are  mofl  common ; and  in  the  decline  of  life  dif- 
charges of  blood  from  the  urinary  paffages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from  very 
different,  and  often  from  quite  oppofite  caufes.  Some- 
times they  are  owing  to  a particular  couflrudlion  of  the 
body,  as  a fanguine  temperament,  a laxity  of  the  vefTels, 
a plethoric  habit,  &c.  At  other  times  they  proceed  from 
a determination  of  the  blood  towards  one  particular 
part,  as  the  head,  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  See.  They 
may  likewife  proceed  from  an  inflammatory  difpofition 
of  the  blood,  in  which  cafe  there  is  generally  forge  de- 
gree of  fever:  this  likewife  happens  when  the  flux  is 
occasioned  by  an  obflrudled  perfpiration,  or  a flri&ure 
upon  the  fkin,  the  bowels,  or  any  particular  part  of  the 
fyftem. 

But  a diffolved  flate  of  the  blood  will  likewife  occa- 
flon  haemorrhages.  Thus  in  putrid  levers,  the  dyfen- 
tery,  the  feurvey,  the  malignant  fmall-pox,  Sec.  there 
are  often  very  great  dilcharges  of  blood  from  different 
parts  of  the  body.  They  may  likewife  be  brought  on  by 
too  liberal  an  ufe  of  medicines  which  tend  to  difTolvc 
the  blood,  as  cantharides,  the  volatile  alkaline  falts,  Sec. 
Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality  may  likewife  occa- 
lion  hemorrhages;  as  alfo  ftrong  purges  and  vomits,  or 
any  thing  that  greatly  fllmulates  the  bowels. 
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Violent  paflions  or  agitations  of  the  mind,  will  like- 
wife  have  this  effeCt.  Thefe  often  caufe  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  and  I have  known  them  fometimes  occafion  an 
haemorrhage  in  the  brain.  Violent  efforts  of  the  body, 
by  overtraining-  or  hurting  the  veffels,  may  have  the 
fame  effect,  efpecially  when  the  body  is  long  kept  in  an 
unnatural  poflure,  as  hanging  the  head  very  low,  Sec. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  muft  be  adapted  to  its 
caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood,  or  a 
tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle  purges 
and  other  evacuations,  will  be  neceflary.  It  will,  like- 
w.ife,  be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe  to  live  chief-' 
ly  upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all  ftrong  liquors,  and 
food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or  flimulating  quality.  The 
body  fhould  .be  kept  cool,  and  the  mind  eafy. 

When  an  haemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  or  dif- 
folved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to  live  chief- 
ly upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vegetables  of  a nou- 
rifhing  nature,  as  fago,  falop,  &c.  His  drink  may  be 
-wine  diluted  with  water,  and  fharpenecl  with  the  juice 
of  lemon,  vinegar,  or  fpirits  of  vitriol.  The  befl  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  ta- 
ken according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  effect  of  acrid  food,  or 
of  ftrong  flimulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be  ef- 
fected by  foft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  The  patient  may 
like  wife  take  frequently  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of 
Locatelli’s  balfam,  or  the  fame  quantity  of  fpermaceti. 

When  an  obftruCted  perfpiration,  or  a flriCture  upon 
any  part  of  the  fyflem,  E the  caufe  of  an  haemorrhage, 
it  may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm  diluting  liquors, 
lying  a-bed,  bathing  the  extremities  in  warm  water,  See. 

OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  by  fome 
degree  of  rpiicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  flufhing  in  the  face, 
pulfation  in  the  temporal  arteries,  heavinefs  in  the  head, 
dimnefs  of  the  fight,  lieat  and  itching  of  the  noflrils, 
Sec. 
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To  oerfons  who  abound  in  blood,  this  difcharge  is 
very  fitary.  It  often  cures  a 

t^*S5S£J$»*  'rfT'v** 

flammations  of  the  Y bleeding  is 

gout  and  rheumatum.  «»h“f  blood  from  the 

nol'e  lof  much  more  fervice  than  the  fame  quantity 

16  ifa  difcllge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great  point 
is  t0  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  flopped  or  not 
It  is  a common  practice  to  flop  the  bleeding,  without 
coniidering  whether  it  be  a difeafe,  or  the  cure : o a d. f- 
eafe.  This  conduit  proceeds  from  fear;  but  it  has  ot 
ten  bad,  and  fometimes  fatal  confequences. 

When  adifeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens  in 
an  inflammatory  difeafe,  there  is  always  reafon  to  be 
lieve  that  it  may  prove  ialutary : and  therefore  it  fhould 
be  fullered  to  go  on,  atleaft  as  long  as  the  patient  is  not 

Wewhend  ^happens  to  perfons  in  perfeft  health b who 
are  full  of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  ^enly  flopped 
efoeciallv  if  the  fymptoms  of  plethma,  mentioned 
above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this  cafe  it  cannot  be 
flopped  without  rifking  the  patient  s life  . 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves  any 
bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  far  as  to  endan- 
ger  the  patient’s  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  flopped.  But 
when  it  returns  frequently,  or  continues  till  the  pu  le 
becomes  low,  the  extremities  begin  to  grow  cold  the 
lips  pale,  or  the  patient  complains  of  being  lick  or 

faint,  it  muft  immediately  be  flopped. 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  fhould  be  fet  nearly  up- 
right, with  his  head  reclining  a little,  and  his  kgs  im- 
merfed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk.  His 
hands  ought  likewife  to  be  put  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
his  garters  may  be  tied  a little  tighter  than  ulual.  Li- 
gatures may  be  applied  to  the  arms,  about  the  p ace 
where  they  are  ufually  made  for  bleeding,  and  wuli 
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nearly  tli e fame  degree  of  tightnefi.  Thcfe  miifl  be 
gradually  flackened  as  the  blood  begins  to  ftop,  and  re- 
moved  entirely  as  foon  as  it  gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  noflrils  will  flop  the 
bleeding.  When  this  does  not  fucceed,  dolTils  of  lint 
dipped  in  ftrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be  put  up  the 
iioftnls,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they  may  be  dipped 
m brandy.  Blue  vitriol  diffolved  in  water  may  like* 
wife  be  ufed  for  this  pnrpofe,  or  a tent  dipped  in  the 
white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  may  be  rolled  in  a powder 
made  of  equal  parts  of  white  fugar,  burnt  alum,  and 
white  vitriol,  and  put  up  the  noflrils  from  whence  the 
blood  lffues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here,  as  they 
have  feldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
amifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of  Glaubers 
ialt,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  manna,  diffolved  in  four 
or  five  ounces  of  barley-water.  This  may  be  taken  at 
a draught  and  repeated  if  it  does  not  operate  in  a few 
Honrs.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a 
glafs  of  cold  water  and  vinegar  every  hour,  or  oftener 
if  the  flomach  will  bear  it.  If  a flronger  medicine  be 
neceflary,  a tea-cupful  of  the  tincture  of  rofes,  with 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
may  be  taken  every  hour.  When  tliefe  things  cannot 
be  had,  the  patient  may  drink  water  with  a little  com- 
mon fait  in  it,  or  equal  parts  of  water  and  vinegar. 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  fometime  in  cold 
water,  it  will  generally  flop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe.  I 
have  not  known  this  fail. 

Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  flopped  outwardly 
it  continues  inwardly.  This  is  very  tronblefome,  and 
requires  particular  attention,  as  the  patient  is  apt  to  be 
fuffocated  with  the  blood,  efpecially  if  he  falls  afleep. 
which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after  lofing  a great  quan- 
tity of  blood  . 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fuffocation  from  the 
blood  getting  into  his  throat,  the  paffages  maybe  flopped 
by  drawing  threads  up  the  noflrils,  and  bringing  them 
out  at  the  mouth,  then  fattening  pieces  of  fponge,  or 
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ioali  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  extremities  after- 
vards  drawing  them  back  and  tying  them  to  the  out- 
ide  with  a fufticient  degree  of  tigntneis. 

After  the  bleeding  is  ftopped,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  poTTible.  He  lliould  not 
pick  Ids  nofe,  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  clotted  blood 
[ill  they  fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  and  fliould  not 

lie  with  his  head  low.  . ..  . 

Tliofe  who  are  afflifted  with  frequent  bleeding  at 

nofe  oupht  to  bathe  their  feet  often  m warm  wa- 

wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to  keep  the  body 
as  much  in  an  ere£  pofture  as  poffible,  and  never  to 
view  any  objeft  obliquely.  If  they  have  too  much 
blood,  a vegetable  diet,  with  now  and  then  a cooling; 

purge,  is  the  fafeft  way  to  leffen  it.  . 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a thin  difTolved 
Hate  of  the  blood,  the  diet  (hould  be  rich  and  nouriili- 
ino\,  as  ftrong  broths  and  jellies,  fago  gi  uel  with  wins 
and  fugar,  See.  Infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark  m wise 
ought  ^like  wife  to  be  taken,  and  perfifted  in  for  a con- 
fiderable  time. 

OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND  PILES- 


A difeharge  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal  vetfels 
is  called  the  Bleeding  Piles.  When  the  veilels  only 
fwell,  and  difeharge  no  blood,  but  are  exceeding  pain- 
ful, the  difeafe  is  called  the  Blind  Piles. 

Perfons  of  a loofe  fpohgy  fibre,  of  a bulky  fiz.e,  who 
live  high,  and  lead  a fedentary  ina&ive  life,  are  moll 
fubjeft  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often  owing  to  an  heredi- 
tary difpofition.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  attacks  per-- 
Ions  more  early  in  life  tl  an  when  it  is  accidental.  Men 
are  more  liable  to  it  than  women,  efpccially  thofe  of  a 
fanguine,  plethoric,  or  a fcorbutic  habit,  or  of  a melan- 
choly difpofition. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excels  of  blood, 
by  ftrong  aloetic  purges,  high  fealoned  food,  drinking 
great  quantities  of  fweet  wines,  the  neglett  of  bleeding 
©r  other  cullomary  evacuations,  much  riding,  great 
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coOivenefs,  or  any  tiling  that  occafionshard  or  difficult 
ftool-.  Anger,  grief,  or  other  violent  palfions,  will  like- 
wife  occalion  the  piles.  I have  often  known  them 
brought  on  by  fitting  on  the  damp  ground  ; a pair  of 
thin  breeches  will  excite  the  diforder  in  a perfon  who 
is  fubjeft  to  it,  and  fbmetimes  even  in  thofe  who  never* 
had  it  before.  Pregnant  women  are  often  afflt&ed  with 
the  piles, 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to  be 
treated  as  a difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary  than  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents  or  carries  off  dif- 
eafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  gout,  rheuma- 
tifm,  afthma,  and  hypochondriacal  complaints, and  often 
proves  critical  in  colics  and  inflammatory  fevers. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  mufl  be 
bad  to  his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  ftrength,  and  manner 
of  living.  A difcliarge  which  might  be  exceflive  and 
prove  hurtful  to  one,  maybe  very  moderate  and  even 
lalutary  to  another.  That  only  is  to  be  efleemed  dan- 
gerous which  continues  too  long,  and  is  in  fuch  quanti- 
ty as  to  wafte  the  patient’s  ftrength,  hurt  the  digeflion, 
nutrition,  and  other  functions  neceffary  to  life. 

When  this  is  the  cafe  the  difeharge  muff  be  checked 
by  a proper  regimen  and  aflringent  medicines.  The 
DIET  muft  be  cool  but  nourifhing,  confifting  chiefly 
of  bread,  milk,  cooling,  vegetables,  and  broths.  The 
DRINK  may  be  chalybeate  water,  orange  whey,  de- 
coctions or  infufions  of  the  aflringent  and  mucilagi- 
nous plants,  .as  the  tormentil  root,  biflort  and  tnarfh- 
m allow  roots,  See. 

Old  conferve  of  red  rofes  is  a very  good  medicine  in 
this  cafe.  It  maybe  mixed  with  new  milk,  and  taken  in 
the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three  or  four  times  a-day.  This 
medicine  i$  in  no  great  repute,  owing  to  its  being  feldom 
taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  produce  any  effects ; but 
when  taken  as  here  dire£led,  and  duly  perfifted  in,  I 
have  known  it  perform  very  extraordinary  cures  in  vio- 
lent ha?morahages,  efpecially  when  aflifled  by  the  tinc- 
ture of  rofes;  a tea-cupful  of  which  may  be  taken 
about  an  hour  after  every  dofe  of  the  conferve. 

'J'he  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this  cafe, 
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as  a ftrengthener  and  aflringent.  Half  a drachm  of  it 
may  be  taken  in  aglafs  of  red  wine,fharpencd  with  a few* 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  arc  fometimes  periodical,  and  re* 
turn  regularly  once  a-month,  or  once  in  three  weeks.  In 
this  calc  they  are  always  to  be  conildered  as  a falutary 
dilcharge,  and  by  no  means  to  be  (lopped.  Some  have 
entirely  ruined  theirjiealth  by  Propping  a periodical  dif- 
charge  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veins. 

Iivthe  blind  piles,  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe.  The 
diet  Jnufl  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cool  and  dilu* 
ting.  It  is  likewife  neceffary  that  the  body  be  kept 
gently  open  This  may  be  done  by  finall  dofes  of  the 
flower  of  brimflone  and  cream  of  tartar.  Thefe  may 
be  mixed  in  equal -quantities,  and  a tea-fpoonful  taken 
two  or  three  times  a- day. 

Emollient  clyflers  are  here  likewife  beneficial;  but 
there  is  fometimes  fuch  an  aflridlion  of  the  anus,  that 
they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this  cafe  I have  known 
a vomit  have  a very  good  effect. 

When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  fwelled,  but 
discharge  nothing,  the  patient  mud  fit  over  the  fleams 
of  warm  w'ater.  He  may  likewife  apply  a linen  cloth 
dipped  in  warm  fpirits  of  wine  to  the  part,  or  poul- 
tices made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  leeks  fried  with 
butter.  If  thefe  do  not  produce  a difeharge,  and  th« 
piles  appear  large,  leeches  mufl  be  applied  as  near  them 
as  polfible,  or,  if  they  will  fix  upon  the  piles  themfelves, 
fo  much  the  better.  When  leeches  will  not  fix,  the  piles 
may  be  opened  with  a lancet.  The  operation  is  very 
ealy,  and  is  attended  with  no  danger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applications, 
are  recommended  in  the  piles;  but  1 do  not  remember 
to  have  feen  any  cfte£ls  from  thefe  worth  mentioning. 
Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the  part  moifl,  which 
may  be  done  as  well  by  a foft  poultice,  or  an  emollient 
cataplafm.  When  the  pain,  however,  is  very  great, 
a liniment  made  of  two  ounces  of  emollient  ointment, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  liquid  laudanum,  beat  up  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be  applied. 

2 R 
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Aloes,  which  form  a principal  ingredient  of  mofl 
of  the  advertifed  purgative  pills,  very  frequently  oc- 
cafion  the  piles.  A fpoonful  of  caflor  oil,  taken  ocea- 
fionally  at  night,  is  a -much  better,  as  well  as  a fafer 
remedy  for  habitual  ceftivenefs. 

A weak  folution  of  lead  with  a little  laudanum,  is  a 
good  external  remedy;  as  is  alfo  an  ointment  of  two 
thirds  hog’s-Iard,  and  one  third  galls  finely  pulver- 
ifed.  An  injection  of  lime-water,  or  of  an  infufion  of 
galls,  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  when  the  piles  are 
feated  high. 

The  pain  may  be  removed  by  an.  emetic,  or  by  taking 
twice  a-day  thirty  drops  of  balfam  of  copaiba  on  a 
bit  of  fugar.  A pile  having  a narrow  neck  is  belt 
extirpated  by  the  knife;  if  it  be  large,  or  its  bafis  broad, 
a double  ligature  may  be  palled  through,  and  tied  art 
each  fide. 

Piles  ought  to  be  duty  attended  to,  othervvile 
they  often  produce  a filtula.  This  painful  diforder 
may  be  difcovered  by  llains  on  the  linen,  proceeding 
from  a fmall  orifice  near  the  anus.  In  this  complaint, 
fuch  llimulants  Ihould  be  applied  as  produce  a more 
active  inflammation  on  the  ildes  of  the  ulcer,  fo  as  to 
make  them  adhere  together.  With  this  view,  irritating 
injections,  property  perfilled  in,  have  been  fuccefs- 
fuliy  ufed.  A wine-glals  of  fea-water,  taken  every 
night  for  leveral  weeks,  has  alfo  been  found  ufeful. 

But  the  only  certain  and  radical  cure  is  the  knife. 
By  the  operation  of  cutting  the  ulcer  is  reduced  to 
a iimple  wound,  and  healed  as  fuch.  The  fooncr  this 
operation  is  recurred  to,  the  better;  becaufe  the  diforder 
gradually  fpreads  in  different  directions  through  the 
cellular  fubffance  which  furrounds  the  reCtum,  and  new 
orifices  are  formed,  which  render  it  more  difficult  to 
be  cured. 

The  bell  means  of  performing  this  operation  is 
by  incifion.  It  is,  however,  alfo  done  by  palling 
a thread  of  lllk,  or  flexible  gold  wire,  in  at  the 
external  orifice  of  the  fiftula,  and  bringing  it  out 
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at  the  arms,  then  twilling  the  ends  together,  and 
daily  repeating  this  till  it  cuts  its  way  out. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  luejttoptoe  or 
/pitting  o f blood.  Perfons  of  a flender  make,  and  a lax 
fibre,  who  have  long  necks  and  ftrait  breads,  are  more 
liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  mod  common  in  the  fpring, 
and  generally  attacks  people  before  they  arrive  at  the 
prime  or  middle  of  life.  It  is  a common  obfervation, 
that  thofe  who  have  been  fubjedt  to  bleeding  at  the 
nofe  when  young,  are  afterwards  mod  liable  to  an 
ha?moptoe. 

CAUSES. An  hcemoptoe  may  proceed  from  ex- 

cefs  of  blood,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs  of  the  lungs, 
or  a bad  conformation  of  the  bread.  It  is  often  occa- 
doned  by  exceflivedrinking,running,wredling,finging, 
or  fpeaking  aloud.  Such  as  have  weak  lungs  ought  to 
avoid  all  violent  exertions  of  that  organ,  as  they  value 
life.  They  diould  likewife  guard  againd  violent  paffions, 
excedi ve  drinking,  and  every  thing  that  occadons  a ra- 
pid circulation  of  the  blood. 

This  diieafe  may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of 
the  lungs.  Thefe  may  either  be  received  from  without, 
or  they  may  be  occadoned  by  hard  bodies  getting  into’ 
the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  falling  down  upon  the  lungs,  and 
hurting  that  tender  organ.  The  obdrudtions  of  any 
cudomary  evacuation  may  occafion  a fpitting  of  blood  ; 
as  negledt  of  bleeding  or  purging  at  the  ufual  feafons, 
the  doppage  ofthe  bleedingpilesin  men,  or  the  menles, 
in  women,  &c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a polipus, 
feirrh us  concretions,  or  any  thing  that  obdrudts  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  ‘It  is  often  the 
effedt  of  a long  and  violent  cough ; in  which  cafe  it  is 
generally  th^  forerunner  of  a confumption.  A vio- 
lent degree  of  cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the  external 
parts  of  the  body  will  occafion  an  hicmoptoe.  It  may 
likewife  be  occadoned  by  breathing  air  which  is  too 
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much  ratified  to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the  lungs. 
This  is  often  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  work  in  h )t 
places,  as  furnaces,  glats  houles,  or  the  like.  It  is  li  e- 
wife  faid  to  happen  to  fuch  as  afcend  to  the  top  of  very 
high  mountains,  as  the  Peak  ofFTeneriff,  Sec. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidered  as  a 
primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a fymptom,  and  in 
fome  difeafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This  is  the  cafe 
in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  fundry  other  fevers. 
In  a droply,  feurvy,  orconfurpption,  it  is  a bad  fymptom, 
and  (hews  that  the  lungs  are  ulcerated. 

SYMPTOMS. — Spitting  of  blood  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  fenfe  of  weight,  and  opprefficn  of  the  brealt, 
a dry  tickling  cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  a difficulty  of 
breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  ufhered  in  with  {hivering, 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  coftivenefs,  great  laffitude, 
flatulence,  pain  of  the  back  and  loins,  See.  As  thefe 
fliew  a general  ftricture  upon  the  ve{Tels,and  a tendency 
of  the  blood  to  inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the 
forerunners  of  a very  copious  difeharge.  The  above 
fymptoms  do  not  attend  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the 
gums  or  fauces,  by  which  means  thefe  may  always  be 
diftinguiflied  from  an  haemoptoe.  Sometimes  the  blood 
that  is  fpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a florid  red  colour;  and  at 
other  times  it  is  thick,  and  of  a dark  or  black  ifli  colour; 
nothing  h-owever  can  be  inferred  from  this  circumflance, 
but  that  the  blood  has  lain  a longer  or  Ihorter  time  in 
the  breafl:  before  it  was  difeharged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a fti  ong  healthy  perfon  of  a 
found  conftitution,  is  not. very  dangerous;  but  when  it 
attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or  perfonsof  a weak  lax 
fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  removed.  When  it  proceeds 
from  a feirrhus  or  polypusof  the  lungs,  it  is  bad.  The 
danger  is  greater  when  the  difeharge  proceeds  from  the 
rupture  of  a large  veflcl,  than  ofafmall  one.  When  the 
extravafited  blood  is  not  fpit  up,  but  lodges  in  the  breafl:. 
It  corrupts,  and  greatly  increafes, the  danger.  When 
the  blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it  is 
generally  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cool 
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and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  blood,  or  quickens 
the  circulation,  increafes  the  danger.  The  mind  ought 
iikewife  to  be  Toothed,  and  every  occadon  of  exciting 
the  naflions  avoided.  The  diet  {liould  be  Toft,  cooling, 
and  llender;  as  rice  boiled  with  milk,  finall  broths, 
barley -gruels,  panado,  &c.  The  diet,  in  this  cafe,  can 
Tcarccly  be  too  low.  Even  water-gruel  is  fufficient  to 
fupport  the  patient  for  Tome -days.  All  ftrorfg  liquors 
muft  be  avoided.  The  patient  may  drink  milk  and  wa- 
ter, barley-water,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch  like. 
Every  thing,,  however,  fliou Id  be  drank  cold,  and  in 
Tmall  quantities  at  a time.  He  lliould  obferve  the  drift- 
ed filence,  or  at  lead  fpeak  with  a very  low  voice.  ' 

MEDICINE. This,  like  other  involuntary  c'lif- 

charges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  involuntarily  Hopped 
by  adringent  medicines.  More  mifchief  is  often  done 
by  thefe,  than  if  it  were  differed  to  go  on.  It  may, 
however,  proceed  fo  far  as  to  weaken  the  patient,  and 
even  endanger  his  life;  in<*vhich  cafe  proper  means  mull 
be  ufed  for  retraining  it. 

The  body  ffiould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxative 
diet;  as  roafled  apples,  tewed  prunes,  and  fuch  like. 
If  thele  fiould  not  have  the  defired  effeft,  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  lenitive  eleftuary  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  as  is  found  neceflary.  If  the  bleeding  proves 
violent,  ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  extremities, 
as  directed  for  bleeding  at  the  nofe.: 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feveriti,  bleeding  and  fmall 
dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  life;  a Tcruple,  or  half  a drachm 
of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  bis  ordinary  drink 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  His  drink  may  Iikewife  be  ffiarp- 
ened  with  acids,  as  juice  of  lemon,  or  a few  drops  of 
the  fpirit  of  vitriol ; or  he  may  take  frequently  a cup  of 
the  tinfture  ofrofes. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water,  has  like- 
wife  a very  good  effeft  in  this  difeafe.  Opiates  too  are 
fometimes  beneficial ; but  thefe  mud  be  adminidered 
vbth  caution.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  laudanum  may 
be  given  in  a cup  of  barley-water  twice  a-day , and  con- 
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tinned  for  fonietime,  provided  they  be  found  bene- 
ficial. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  likewife  a very  good  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fufficient  quan- 
tity, nd  long  enough  perfifled  in.  It  may  be  taken  to 
the  quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces  a-day  ; and,  if  the 
patient  be  troi  bled  with  a cough,  it  fhould  be  made  into 
an  electuary,  with  balfamie  fyrup,  and  a little  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies. 

If  ftronger  aflringents  be  neceflary, fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given  iiraglafsof 
water  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjeft  to  frequent  retnrnsof  this  dif- 
eafe  fhould  avoid  all  excefs.  Their  diet  fhould  be  light 
and  cool,  confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables. 
Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
body,  and  violent  agitations  of  the  mind. 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difeharges  of 
blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned ; but  it  is  very 
'dangerous,  and  requires  particular  attention. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain  of 
the  ftnmach;  fieknefs,  ane  naufea  ; and  is  accompanied 
. tvih  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  fainting  fits. 

This  difeafe  is  fometimes  periodical ; in  which  cafe  it 
islefs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from  an  obftrufhon 
of  the  menfes  in  women  ; and  fometimes  from  the  flop- 
ping of  the  hasmorrhoiclal  flux  in  men.  It  may  be  occa- 
fioned  by  any  thing  that  greatly  flimulates  or  wounds 
the  ftomach,  as  flrong  vomits  or  purges,  acrid  poifons, 
fharp  or  hard  fubflances  taken  into  the  llomach,  &c.  It 
is  often  the  e fie  ft  of  obflrudtions  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen. 
or  fome  of  the  other  vifeera.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  external  violence,  as  blows  or  bruifes,  or  from 
any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  inflammation.  Inhyf- 
teric  women,  vomiting  of  blood  is  a very  common,  but 
by  no  means  a daugerous  fymptom. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes  from 
the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels,  and  be- 
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retiring  putrid,  by  which  means  a dyfentery  or  putrid 
fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  belt  way  of  preventing 
:his,  is  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  by  frequently  ex- 
hibiting emollient  clyfters.  Purges  muft  not  be  given 
rill  the  difeharge  is  ftdpt,  otherwife  they  will  irritate 
the  ftomach,  andincreale  the  diloidei.  All  the  food  and 

drink  muft  be  of  a mild  cooling  natui  e,  and  taken  in  final! 

quantities.  Even  drinking  cold  water  has  fbmetim.es 
proved  a remedy,  but  it  will  fucceed  better  when  {harp- 
ened  with  the  weak  fpirits  of  vitriol.  Wnen  theie  aie 
fig  ns  of  an  inflammation,  bleeding  may  be  neceffary ; but 
the  patient's  weaknefs  will  feldom  permit  it.  Opiates 
may  be  of  ufe ; but  they  muft  be  given  in  very  final! 
dofes,  as  four  or  five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 

After  the  difeharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  generally 
troubled  with  gripes,  occafioned  by  the  acrimony  of  the 
blood  lodged  in  the  inteflines,  gentle  purges  will  be 
necellary. 


OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  is  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  VefTels  of  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  occafioned  by  their  being  either  en- 
larged, broken,  or  eroded.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous 
according  to  the  different  eircumftances  which,  attend  it. 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly,  without  inter- 
ruption and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the  kidneys, 
but  if  the  blood  be  in  (mall  quantity,  of  a dark  colour, 
and  emitted  with  heat  and  pain  about  the  bottom  of  the 
belly,  it  proceeds  from  the  bladder.  When  bloody  urine 
is  occafioned  by  a rough  ftone  defeending  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  bladder,  which  wounds  the  ureter,  it  is 
attended  with  a fharp  pain  in  the  back,  and  difficulty  of 
making  water.  If  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt  by 
a ftone,  and  the  bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  attended 
with  the  moft  acute  pain,  and  a previous  ftoppage  of 
urine.  * . , 

Bloody  urine  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard 
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riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo  proceed  from 
ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from  a (lone  lodged  in  the  kid- 
neys, or  from  violent  purges,  or  {harp  diuretic  medi- 
cines, efpecially  cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  degree  of 
danger : but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed  with  puru- 
lent matter,  as  thisfhews  an  ulcer  fomewhere  in  the  uri- 
nary palfages-  Sometimes  this  difeharge  proceeds  from 
excefs  of  blood,  in  which  cafe  it  is  rather  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a falutary  evacuation  than  a difeafe.  If  the  dif- 
eharge, however,  be  very  great,  it  may  wafte  the  pati- 
ent’s ftrength,  and  occafion  an  ill  habit  of  body,  a drop* 
fy,  or  a confumption. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  muff  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  different  caufes  from  which  it  proceeds. 

When  it  is  owing  to  a fione  in  the  bladder,  the  cure 
depends  upon  an  operation,  a defeription  of  which 
would  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe. 

If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  fymptoms  of 
inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary.  The  body 
njuft  likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or 
cooling  purgative  medicines,  as  cream  of  tartar,  rhu- 
barb, manna,  or  fmall  doles  of  lenitive  eledtuary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a dilfolved  flat e 
of  the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptom  of  fome 
malignant  difeafe,  as  the  fmall -pox,  a putrid  fever,  or 
the  like.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  life  depends  upon 
the  liberal  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  and  acids,  as  has 
already  been  {hewn. 

Where  there  is  realon  to  fufpedt  an  ulcer  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  the  patient's  diet  muff  be  cool, 
and  the  drink  of  a foft,  healing,  balfamic  quality,  as 
decoftions  of  marfhmallow  roots  with  liquorice,  folu- 
tions  of  gum  arabic,  Sec.  Three  ounces  of  marlhmal- 
low  roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may  be  boil- 
ed in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to  one  ; two  ounces 
of  gum  arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitie,  ma\^ 
be  dilfolved  in  the  drained  liquor,  and  a tea  cupful  of 

it  taken  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

The  early  ufe  of  altringents  in  this  difeafe  has  often 
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bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is  {topped  too  Toon, 
the  grumous  blood, by  being;  confined  in  the  vefleJs,  may 
produce  inflamnations,  abcefs,  and  ulcers.  If,  however, 
the  cafe  be  urgent,  or  the  pvatient  fee  ms  to  differ  from  the 
lots  of  blood,  gentle  aftringents  may  be  neceffary.  In 
in  this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  three  or  four  ounces pf 
lime-water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  Peru- 
vian bark,  three  times  a- day. 

OF  THE  DYSENTERY,  OR  BLOODY  FLUX, 

Tills  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpri.ng  and  autumn.  It  is 
mod  common  in  marfliy  countries,  where  after  hot  and 
drv  fummers  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic.  Perfons  arc 
mod  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed  to  the  night-air 
or  who  live  in  places  where  the  air  is  confined  and  un- 
wholefome.  Hence  it  often  proves  fatal  in  camps,  on 
fhlpboard,  in  jails,  hofpitals,  and  fuch  like  places. 

C AUSES. 'The  dyfentery  may  be  occafioned  by 

any  thing  that  obdruds  the  peripiration,  or  renders  the 
humours  putrid;  as  damp  beds,  wet  cloths,  unwhole- 
fome  diet,  bad  air,  &c.  but  it  is  mod  frequently  com- 
municated by  infection.  This  ought  to  make  people 
extremely  cautious  in  going*  near  fuch  perfons  as  labour 
under  the  difeafe.  Even  the  fmeli  of  the  patient’s  ex- 
crements have  been  known  to .»  communicate  the  in- 
fection. * 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  known  *by  a flux  of  the  belly 

attended  by.  violent  pain  of  the*bowels,  a conftant  incli- 
nation to  go  to  (tool,  and  generally  more  or  lefs  blood 
irt  theftools.  It  begins,  like  other  fevers  with chillnefs, 
iofs  of  flrentgh,  a quick  pulfe  great  third  and  an  incli- 
nation to  vomit/i.  he  (tools  are  at  fird  greafy  and  frothy, 
afterwards  they  are  ftreaked  with  blood,  and  at  lad  have 
frequently  the  appearance  of  pure  blood,  mixed  with 
fmall  filaments  refembling  bits  of  (kin.  Worms  are 
fometimes  palled  both  upwards  anddownwards  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  tlie difeafe.  When  the  patient  goes 
to  ftooj,  he  feels  a bearing  down,  as  if  the  whole  bowels 
were  falling  out,  and  fometimes  a part  of  the  iatedine  is 
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actually  protruded,  which  proves  exceeding  trouble- 
lome,  efpeei-ally  in  children.  Flatulency  is  likewife  a 
trouble  fome  {ynaptom,  elpGcialiy  towards  the  end  of  the 
difeafe. 

The  difeaife  may  be  dilHnguhhed  from  a diarrhrea, 
or  loolenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels,  and  the 
blood  which  generally  appears  in  the  (look.  li  may  be 
dliHngiaifhed  from,  the  chafer  morbus  by  its  not  being  at- 
tended with  fach  violent  and  frequent  fits  of  vomit" 

ting.  See . 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate,  or 
fach  as  have  been  wailed  by  die  gout,  the  (curvy,  or 
other  lingering  dileafes,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Vo* 
mitingand  hiccuplng  are  bad  hgns,  as  they  ftiew  an  in- 
flammation of  the  ftomach.  \Vhen  the  {tools  are  green, 
black,  or  have  an  exceeding  difagreeable  cadaverous 
fhtell,  the  danger  is  very  great,  and  it  {hews  the  difeafe 
to  be  of  the  putrid  kind. It  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom 
when  ely  iters  are  immediately  returned  ; but  ftili  more 
id  when  the  paflage  is  fo  oblUnately  {hut,  that  they  can- 
not be  injected.  A feeble  pit  life,  coidnels  of  the  ex_ 
tremities,  with  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  and  convul- 
sions, areiigns  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. Nothing  is  of  more  importance  in 

this  difeafe  than  clean! inefs.  It  contributes  greatly  to 
the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  lets  to  the  fafety  of 
fuch  as  attend  him.  In  ail  contagious  difeafes  the  dan  - 
ger  is  increased,  and  the  infection  fpread,  by  the  neg, 
left  of  cleatdkiefs  ; but  in  no  one  more  than  in  this. 
Every  thing  about  the  patient  fhould  be  frequently 
changed.  The  excrement  (hould  never  be  fuffered 
to  continue  in.  his  chamber,  but  removed  immediately 
and  b?med  under  ground.  A conftaut  {bream  of  frefti 
air  (hoold  be  admitted  into  the  chamber  ; and  it  ought 
frequently  to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  le_ 
mon,  or  ibnie  other  Itrong  acid. 

The  patient  muff  not  be  difeou raged,  but  his  {pints 
kept  up  in  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
render  any  putrid  Aifeafe  mortal,  than  the  fears  and  ap- 
prcbcidlons  of  Mie  lick.  All  difeafes  oft  his  nature  have 
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, t^Jmcy  to  fink  and  deprefi  the  fPm«  and  when 
that  is  increafcd  by  fears  and  atoms  Lahore  ^hmn 
thr  patient  believes  to  be  perforts  at  skill , it  cannot  t-u 

trs  hare  the  worft  effc£ts.  . 

‘ A flannel  waiftcoat  worn  next  the  skin  has  often  a 
ven.  ^ effeft  in  the  dyfcnwy.  This  promotes  the 
p -rim  ration  without  over- heating  the  txody-  Great  cau- 
tion! however,  is  neceffiary  in  tearing  it  oft,  l have 
often  known  a dyfentery  brought  on  by  npmkatly 
throwing  ofFa  flannel  waifteoat  before  the  teafon  was 
lufficietrtlv  warm.  For  wtotever  purpoie  this  piece  M 
drefs  is  w orn,  it  fbould  never  be  left  off  but  m a warm 

t 

r*  ^ * 

CVn  this  difeafe  the  greateft  attention  matt  be  paid  to 
the  patient's  diet.  Flelb,  fife,  *«l fWJ  thingtbat  to* 

- tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  theftomach. 
muft  be  abftaincd  fiotn.  Apples  boiled  in  sulk,,  water- 
TOP  and  plain  light  pudding*  with  broth  maue  of  the 
Urinous  parts  of  animals,. may  toriKtntr  the  pnne., 
pal  part  of  the  patient's  food-  Gelatinous  broth  not 
only  anfwers  the  pnrpofe  of  food,  tot  hkew.fe  oi  me  - 
dfcinr.  1 have  often  known  dy  font  erics*  which  were 
pot  of  a putrid  nature*  cured  by  it,  after  pompous  me- 

dieines  had  proved  ineffetuoai  ^ 

Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  m the  dyieatery. 
* hich  may  be  ufed  by  Inch  as  cannot  take  the  broth 

* The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  t«  take  * sheep  s heud  ami 
!>et  with  the  skill  upon  them*  and  to.  harm  the  «.o«i  oft  with  a hot 
r#w  - afterwards  to  boil  them  till  Use  broth  ss  <$ute  a >‘h>-  A httle 
dn^mon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  an  agreeable  fla- 
vour, and  the  patient  may  take  a links  ok  it  warm  with  toasted  bread, 
three  or  fimr  times  a-day,  Such  as  cannot  use  the  b oth  made  in  tins 
wav  may  have  the  head  and  feet  skinned;  but  we.  have  sea*. to  lob- 
};0ve  thm  this  hafts  the  medicine.  It  is  not  (an  business,  here  to  rea~ 
M.>n  upon  the  nature  and  qualities,  of  medicine,,  odvrwtse  this  might 
be  shewn  to  possess  virtues  every  way  suite!  to  the  cure  ot  a dysen- 
tery which  does  not  proceed  trim*  a putrid  stale  ol  the  humours.  One 
thine  we  know,  which  is  preterra bte  to  all  reasomug,  that  whole  lar 
miliSs  have  often  been  cured  by  it,  after  they  had  used  evamr  oilier 
medicines  in  vain.  t it  will,  however,  he  proper  that  the  patient  tafce 
y vomit,  and  a dose  or  two  ot  rhubarb,  byloie  he  begins  to  use  the 
Vjiolh.  it  will  likewise  he  necessary  tocoaiinue  the  use  oi  it  lot'  » con 
riderable  time,  and  to  make  it  tire  principal  iood. 
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mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a few  handfuls  o: 
fine  flour,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix  or  ieven  hours,  till  it 
becomes  as  hard  as  fturch.  Two  or  three  table-lpoon- 
fu!s  or  thus  may  be  grat“d  down,  and  boiled  in  fueh  a. 
quantity  of  new  milk  and  water  as  to  be  of  the  thick  aefs 
of  ea pi.  This  may  be  fweetened  to' the  patient’s  tafte, 
and  taken  for  his  ordinary,  food  f. 

In  a putYid  dyjrntery  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to 
ent  freely  of  moft  kinds  of  good  ripe  food;  as  apples, 
grapes,  goof -berries,  currant-berries,  draw  berries,  &c. 
Thefe  may  either  be  eaten  raw  or  boiled,  with  or  with- 
out milk,  as  the  patient  chufes;  The  prejudice  againft 
fruit  in  tins  clileafe  is  fo  great,  that  many  believe  it  to 
be  the  common  caufe  of  (iyfmteries.  This,  however, 
is  an  egregiohs  miftake.  Both  reafon  and  experience 
fiew, -that  good  fruit  is  one  of  the;  heft  medicines,  both 
‘ for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  dyfentery.  Good 
fruit  is  in  every  refpeft:  calculated''  to  counr.eraft  that 
tendency  to  petrel  adieu,  from  whehce  the  mofi;  dan- 
gerous kinds  of  dyfentery  proceeds.  The  patient  in 
fueh  a cafe  ought  therefore  to  be-gllowed  to  eat  as  much 
as  he  pleafes,  provided  it  be  ripe  *. 

- : 4 4 \f>u  b . / .T-Ti  J.;  Vet  3 ^^*5  tn  \ k ’ • 

f The  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Rutherford,  late  professor  of  me- 
dici  ie  in  toe  university  of  Edinburgli,  u^d  to -mention  tiiis  food  in  his 
pub  ic,  lectures  with  great  encomiums.  He  directed  it  to  be  made  by 
lying  a pound  or  iwb'bf  thv  finest  dour,  as  tight  as  possible,  in  a linen 
rag.  afterwards  to  d p it  -frequently  in  water,  and  to  dridge  the  out- 
sid  ? with  fl  uiy  till  a bailee  op  t rust  was  formed  around  it,  which  pre- 
vents the  wa  iei  train  •, on  king  in  it  while  ■boiling.  It  is  then,  to  be  bod- 
ed ail  it  uecomes  a hard  dry..  mass,  as  directed  above.  This,  when 
mixed  with  milk,  and  water,  will  not  only  answer  the  purpose  of  food, 
but  may  likewise  be  given1  in  clysters. 

* i lately  saw  a young  man  who  had  been  seized  with  a dysenteiy 
in  Nor  Hi  Ain./iita.  Many  things  had  been  tried  therefor  his  relief, 
bu , to  ho  purpo-e.  Ai  lengili,  died  out  with  disappointments  from 
medicine,  and  reduced  io  skin  and  bone,  be  came  over  to  Britain, 
r£lhcr  will)  a view  to  die  among  ms  relations,  than  with  any  hopes  of 
a care.  After  taking  sundry  medicines  here  with  no  belter  success 
than  abroad,  I advised  him  to  leave  off  the  use  of  drugs,  and  to  trust 
fcndr  v to  a di  i of  mukund  hubs,  with  gentle  exercise.  Strawber- 
] j ...  w*i-  -the  only  rim  he  could  procure  ai  thaL  season.  1 hese  he  ate 
with  milk  twice,  ana  sometimes  thrice  a-day.  The  consequence  was, 
that  in  a short  Lime  his  sloois  were  reduced  irom  upwards  ol  twenty  in 
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The  moft  proper  drink  in  this  diforder  is  whey.  The 
dvfentcry  has  often  been  cured  by  theufr  of  clear  whey 
It  lliaV  be  taken  both  for  drink,  and  in  form  of 
Ic-lyfter  When  whey  cannot  be  had  barley-water 
fharpened  with  cream  of  tartar  may  be  drank,  or  a de- 
coction of  barley  and  tamarinds  ; two  ounces  of  the 
former  and  one  of  the  latter  may  be  boded  in  two  Ebb- 
m quarts  of  water  to  one.  Warm  water,  water-gruel, 
or  water  wherein  hot  irons  has  been  frequently  quench. 

,4  are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  m turns. 
Camomile-tea,  if  the  liomach  will  bear  it,  is  an  exceed- 
in-  proper  drink.  It  both  ftrepgthens  the  ftomach,  and 
bya  its  antifeptic  quality  tends  to  prevent  a mortihea- 

tion  of  the  bowels.  . _ , . ,.r  r . 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  diteaie  it 

is  alvvavs  neceftary  to  cleanle  the  fir  ft  paftages.  For  this 
rurpofe  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  muft  be  given,  and^ 
wrought  off  with  weak  camomile-tea.  Strong  vomits 
are  feldom  neceffary  here.  A Icruple,  or  at  moft  hah 
a drachm  of  ipecacuanha,  is  generally  fufftcient  for  ail 
adult,  and  fometimes  a very  few  grains  will  -amice. 
The  clay  after  the  vomit,  half  a drachm,  or  two  feru- 
pies  of  rhubarb,  muft  be  taken  ; or,  what  will  aniwer 
the  pur  pole  rather  better,  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  Epfom  ialts.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  ev  ery 
other  day  for  two  or  three  times.  Afterwards  fmali 
dofes  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken  for  fome  time.  Two 
or  three  grains  of  the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a table 
fpoonfutl  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  taken  three 

times  a-day.  , 

Thefe  evacuations, and  the  regimen  preienbed  above, 

will  often  be  lufficient  toeffetft  a cure.  Should  it,  how- 
ever, happen  otherwife,  the  following  aftringent  me- 
dicines may  be  ufed  : 

A clyfter  of  ftarch  or  fat  mutton  broth,  with  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminiftered 

a-diy,  to  three  or  lour,  and  sometimes  not  so  many.  lie  used  the 
other  fruits  as  they'-’came  in,  and  was  in  a few  weeks  so  well  as  to 
1 Ave  that  part  of  the  country  where  I was,  with  a view  to  return  u> 
America,  , 
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twice  a- day-  At  the  fame  tfmean  mince  of  gum  arahkT 
and  half  an  ounce  of  gum-  tragacscnth  T may  be  diffoived 
in  ar>  Englifh  pint  of  hndey- water  over  a dow  fire,  awd 
x table  fpoonfu!  of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  de fired  die  ftT  tire  patient  may 
faker  four  times  a-day,  about  .the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of 
tbs  Japonic  eopfcdibrrr  drinking;  after  it  a tea- cupful  of 
the  decoction  of  logwood*. 

Perfons  who-  have  been  cured  of  this  dlifeafe  are  ve- 
ry liable  torelapfc  ; to  prevent  which, great  circumfpcc- 
tiion  with  refpect  to  diet  is  neceffinry.  The  patient  mult 
abstain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  except  now  and  then 
a glafs-  of  good  wine  ; but  he  muff  drink  no  kind  malt 
liquor.  He  fboulc!  alfo-  abfla’m  from  a nimal  food.,  as  fiih 
$nd  fiefh,  and  live  principally  on  milk  and  vegetables. 

Gentle  exerife  ar.d  wholefome  air  arc  likewise  of 
importance.  The  patient  ihoakl  go  to  the  country  as 
foon  as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  ihoulci  take  exer- 
cise daily  on  borfeback,  or  in  a carriage.  He  may  like- 
wife  ufe  bitters  infnfed  in  wine  or  brandy,  and  may 
drink  twice  a-day  a gill  of  lime  water  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

When  dyfenteries  prevail,  w e would  re  com  menri  a 
ihict  attention  to  clean  ii  nets,  a fparc  ufe  of  animal  food, 
and  the  free  nfe  of  found  ripe  fruits,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles. The  night-air  is  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  all 
romrnwmcations  with  the  lick.  Bad  fine!  is  are  like  wife 
to  be  fknnned,  efpecialiy  thole  which  arile  ftorn  putria 
animal  fab  fiances.  The  neeefiaries  where  the  Tick  go 
are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentery  appear, 
the  patient  immediately  ought  to  take  a vomit,  to  go 
to  bed  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak  warm  liquor,  to 
promote  afweat.  This,  withadofe  or  two  of  rhubarb  at 
the  beginning,  would  often' carry  of  the  difeafe.  In  coun- 
tries wliore-clyfentri.es  prevail,  we  would  advife  iuch  as 
are  liable  to  them,  to  take  either  a vomit  or  a purge 
every  fpring  or  autumn,  as  a preventative, 

* See  Appendix,  reaction  of  Lagvtood, 
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Tli ere  are  fimdry  ether  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  ths 
L1ENTETV.Y  and  CCEI.IAC  PASSION,  which,  though 
lets  dangerous  than  the  dyiehtery,  yet  merit  confidera- 
cion.  Thefe  difeafcs  generally  proceed  from  a relaxed 
ilateof  the  ft  arrack  and  iiateftines,  which  isfometimeslc 
•great, that  the  food  patfes  through  them  with  Scarcely  any 
fenfiblc  tkerafuvn  ; and  the  patient  dies  merely  from  the 
want  of  oourifhment. 

Whea  the  iientery  or  cadiac  pafikm  fkcoeeds  to  -a  dy- 
fenter y,  the  cafe  is  bad.  They  are  always  dangerous  iia 
old  age,efpecialJy  when  the  conftitutaon  has  been  brokeia 
by  excefs  or  acute  difeafes.  If  the  ftools  be  very  fre- 
quent and  quite  crude,  the  thifft  great,  with  little  urine, 
rhe  smooth  ulcerated,  and  the  face  marked  with dpots  of 
< lift e rent  colors,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the  fame 
as  in  the  dvfentery.  In  all  ohftlnate  fluxes  of  the  belly, 
the  cure  mult  be  attempted,  by  lirft  cleanling  the  ilo- 
mach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vomits  and  purges ; after- 
wards fuch  a diet  as  has  a tendency  to  heat  and  Strengthen 
the  bowels,  with  opiates  and  afiringent  medicines,  wiM 
generally  complete  the  cure. 

The  fame  dbfervation  holds  with  refpeft  to  a TE- 
NESMUS, or  frequent  defire  of  going  to  ftoo'L  This 
difeafe  refenibies  the  dyfentery  fo  much,  both  In  its 
fvmptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think  it  needr 
ieis  to  inlift  upon  it. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

OF  THE  HEAD-ACH. 

ACHES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  d i fferent  catties, 
and  may  affed;  any  part  of  the  body;  but  we  (hall 
point  out  thofc  only  which  occur  molt  frequently,  and 
are  attended  with  the  great  eft  danger. 

When  the  heacl-ach  is  flight,  and  affe&s  a particular 
part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia ; when  the 
whole  head  is  affected,  cepkatea,  and  when  one  fide 
only,  he  niter anid I A fixed  pain  in  the  forehead,  whicli 
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may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the  thumb,  is  called 
the  cl  avis  hyflericus. 

There  are  alfb  other  diflin&ions.  Sometimes  the  pain 
is  internal,  lometimes  external*  Sometimes  it  is  an  origi- 
nal difeafe,and  at  other  times  only  fymptomatic.  When 
the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a hot  bilious  habit,  the  pain 
is  very  acute  and  throbbing,  with  a eonfiderablc  heat  of 
the  part  affected.  When  from  a cold  phlegmatic  habit, 
the  patient  complains  of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a 
fenfe  of  coklnefs  in  the  part.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is 
fometimes  attended  with  a degree  of  flupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  obhrufls  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  veffels  of  the  head,  may  occafion  a head-2ch. 
In  perlons  of  full  habit,  who  abound  with  blood,  or  other 
humours,  the  head-ach  often  proceeds  from  the  fuppref- 
-fion  of  enftomary  evacuations ; as  bleeding  at  the  nofc, 
fweating  of  the  feet,  Sc c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
any  caufe  that.determines  a great  flux  ofblood  towards  the 
head;  as  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  or  hanging  down 
the  head  for  a long  time.  Whatever  prevents  the  re- 
turn of  the  blood  from  the  head,  will  likewife  occafion 
a head-ach;  as  looking  long  obliquely  at  any  object, 
wearing  any  thing  tight  about  the  neck,  or  the 
like. 

When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  ftoppage  of  a 
running  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy,  obtule,  prefT- 
ing  pain  in  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  in  which  there 
feems  to  be  fuch  a weight,  that  the  patient  can  fcarcely 
hold  it  up.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  the  cauftic  mat- 
ter of  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  generally  affects  the  skull, 
and  often  produces  a caries  of  £he  bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  re- 
pulfion  or  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas,  the 
Email -pox,  meafles,  itch,'  or  other  eruptive  difeales. 
What  is  called  a hemicrania generally  proceeds  from  cru  « 
dities  or  indigeftion.  Inanition,  or  emptinefs,  will 
alfo  occafion  head-ach.  I have  often  feen  inftanees. 
of  this  in  nurfes  who  gave  fuck  too  long,  or  who  did 
»ot  take  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food. 

There  is  likewife  a moft  violent*  fixed*  conlfant*  and 
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Aim  oft  intolerable  head  ach,  whichoccafions  great  de- 
bility both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  deep,  deftroys 
the  appetite,  caufes  a vertigo,  dimnefs  of  light,  a noile 
in  the  ears,  convullions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes 
vomiting,  coftivenefs,  coldneis  of  the  extremities,  See. 

'The  head  ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual  and 
intermitting  fevers,  cfpecially  quartans.  It  is  likewife- 
a very  common  fymptom  in  hyfteric  and  hypochon- 
driac complaints. 

When  a head  ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with  pale 
urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  In  exceftive 
head  achs,  coldneis  of  the  extremities  is  a bad  fign. 

When  the  diieafe  continues  long,  and  is  very  vio- 
lent, it  often  terminates  in  blindnefs,  an  apoplexy, 
deafnefs,  a vertigo,  the  pally,  or  the  epilepfy. 

In  this  diieafe  the  cold  regimen  in  general  is  to  be 
obferved.  The  diet  ought  to  confift  of  fuch  emollient 
fubftances,  as  will  correct  the  acrimony  of  the  hu- 
mours and  keep  the  body  open  ; as  apples  boiled  in 
milk,  fpinage,  turnips,  and  iuch  like.  The  drink  ought 
to  be  diluting  ; as  barley  broth,  infufions  of  mild  mu- 
cilaginous vegetables,  decoftions  of  the  fudorinc  woods, 
Sc c.  The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and 
frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  i the  head  fhould 
be  fhaved,  and  bathed  with  water  .and  vinegar.  The 
patient  ought,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  keep  in  an  credit: 
pofture,  and  not  to  lie  with  his  head  too  low. 

When  the  head  ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood,  or 
an  hot  bilious  conftitution,  bleeding  is  neceftary.  Tine 
patient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  ope- 
ration repeated  if  there  beoccaiion.  Cupping  alfo,  or 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  behind 
the  ears,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that  is  molt  affect- 
ed. In  fome  cafes  it  will  be  proper  to  blifter  the  whole 
head.  In  perfons  of  a grols  habit,  iffues  or  perpetual 
blifters  will  be  of  fervice.  The  bocFy  ought  like  wife4 
to  be  kept  open  by  gentle  laxatives. 

But  wheit  the  head  ach  proceeds  from  a copious  Vl* 
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tiatccl  fenim  ftagnating  jn  the  membranes,  either  with** 
in  or  without  the  skull,  with  a dull,  heavy,  continual 
pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor  gentle 
laxatives,  then  more  powerful  purgatives  are  neceffary, 
as  pills  made  of  aloes,  refm  of  jalap,  or  the  like.  It 
will  alfo  be  neceffary  in  this  cafe  to  blifter  the  whole 
head,  and  to  keep  the  back  part  of  the  heck  open  for  a 
confiaerable  time  by  a perpetual  blifter. 

When  the  head  ach  is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of 
a running  at  the  nofe,  the  patient  rnnft  frequent  y 
finell  to  a bottle  of  volatile  falts  ; he  may  likewife  take 
fuuff,  or  any  thing  that  will  irritate  the  nofe,  la  as  to 
promote  a di'fcharge  from  it  ; as  the  herb  maftich, 
ground  ivy,  See. 

A hemicrariia,  efpecially  a periodical  one,  is  general- 
ly owing  to  afoulnefs  in  theftomach,  for  which  gentle 
vomits  muft  be  adminiftered,  as  alfo  the  purges  of  rhu- 
barb after  the  bowels  have  been  diffidently  cleared, 
chalybeate  waters,  and  fueh  bitters  as  ftrengthen  the 
ftomach,  will  be  neceffary. 

When  the  head  ach  arifes  from  a vitiated  fffite  of  the 
humours,  as  in  the  feurvy  and  venereal  difeafe,  the 
jatient,  after  proper  evacuations,  muft  drink  freely  of 
the  decodtion  of  woods,  or  the  decoction  of  farlaparilla, 
with  raifins  and  liquorice  *.  Thefe,  if  duly  perfifted 
in,  will  produce  very  happy  effects.  When  a collection 
of  matter  is  felt  under  the  skin,  it  muft  be  dilcharged 
by  an  incifion,  othervvife  it  will  render  the  hone  ca- 
rious. 

When  the  head  ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  endanger 
the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  continual  watch- 
ing and  delirium,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  opiates. 
Thefe,  after  proper  evacuations  by  clyfters,  or  mild 
purgatives,  miy  be  applied  both  externally,  and  inter- 
nally. The  affieCted  part  may  be  rubbed  with  Bate’s 
anodyne  balfam,  or  a cloth  dipped  in  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  part.  The  patient  may  at  the  lame  time  tak$ 
twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  in  a cup  of  valerian  or  pen- 
ny royal  tea,  twice  or  thrice  a day.  This  is  only  to  be 

* See  Appendix,  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla, 
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done  in  cafe  of  extreme  pain.  Proper  evacuations  ought 
always  to  accompany  and  follow  the  uie  of  opiates  j\ 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lois  of  blood,  his 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water, 
and  well  rubbed  With  a coarf:  cloth.  Cataplafms  with 
milliard  or  horlc  radifll  ought  like  wile  to  be  applied  to 
them.  This  courfe  is  peculiarly  neceflary  when  the 
pain  proceeds  from  a gouty  humour  affecting  the 
head. 

When  th?  head  aeh  is  occafioaed  by  great  heat,  hard 
labour,  or  violent  exrrcife  of  any  kind,  it  may  be  al- 
ia ved  by  cooling  medicines  \ as  the  faline  draughts, 
with  nitre,  and  the  like. 

A little  of  Ward's  e fence,  dropped  into  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  applied  to  the  forehead*  will  fometimes 
remove  a violent  head  ach  ; aether  will  alfo  have  the 
fame  elFeT. 

OF  THE  TOOTH-ACH. 


This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  defc 
feription.  It  has  great  affinity  with  the  rheumatifxn, 
and  often  fucceeds  pains  of  the  fhoulders  and  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obflnnfted  perfpiration,  Ur  any 
of  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  I have  often 
known  the  tooth  ach  occalioned  by  neglecting  feme 
part  of  the  ufual  covering  of  the  head,  by  fitting  with 
the  head  bare  near  an  open  window7,  or  expofing  it  to 
a draught  of  cold  air.  Food  or  drink  taken  either  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth.  Great 
quantities  of  fugar,  or  other  fweet  meats,  are  likewife 
hurtful.  Nothing  is  more  deflruClive  to  the  teeth/ 
than  cracking  nuts,  or  chewing  any  kinds  of  hard  fitb- 
flances.  Picking  the  teeth  with  pins,  needles,  or  any 
thing  that  may  hurt  the  enamel  with  which  they  are 


* W hen  the  pain  is  very  violent,  and  does  not  yield  to  small  dose 
of  laudanum,  the  quantity  may  be  increased.  I have  known  a patien 
in  extreme  pain  take  three  hundred  drops  in  twenty  four  hours ; bti 
such  doses  ought  only  to  be'adrninistered  by  a person  ol’ skill. 
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covere  d,  docs  great  mi  {'chief,  as  the  tooth  is  fure  to  be 
fpoiled  whenever  the  air  gets  to  it.  Bt reding  women 
are  very  fubjedt  to  the  tooth  ach,  elpecially  during  the 
fir  ft  three  or  four  months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth 
ach  often  proceeds  from  fcorbutic  humours  affecting  the 
gums.  In  this  cafe  the  teeth  are  fometimes  wafted,  and 
fallout  without  any  confiderable  degree  of  pain.  The 
more  immediate  caule  of  the  tooth  ach  is  a rotten  or 
carious  tooth. 

In  order  to.  relieve  the  tooth  ach,  we  muft  firft  en* 
deavour  to  leffen  the  flux  of  humours  on  the  part  affect- 
ed. This  may  be  done  by  mild  purgatives,  fcarifying 
the  gums,  or  applying  leeches  to  them,  and  bathing  the 
feet  frequently  with  warm  water.  The  perfpiration 
ought  likewife  to  be  promoted  by  drinking  freely  of 
weak  wine  whey,  or  other  diluting  liquors,  with  fmall 
dofes  of  nitre.  Vomits  too  have  often  an  exceeding 
good  effect  in  the  tooth  ach.  It  is  feldom  fafe  to  admi- 
nifter  opiates,  or  any  kind  of  heating  medicines,  or  even 
to  draw  a tooth,  till  proper  evacuations  have  been  pre- 
mifed  ; and  theie  alone  will  often  effect  the  cure. 

If  this  fail,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  ftill  in- 
creafe,  a fuppuration  may  be  expected,  to  promote 
which  a toafted  fig  fliould  beheld  between  the  gum  and 
the  cheek;  bags  filled  with  mild  camomile  flowers, 
flowers  of  elder,  and  the  like,  may  be  applied  near  the 
part  affected,  with  as  great  a degree  of  warmth  as  the 
patient  can  bear,  and  renewed  as  they  prow  cold  ; the 
patient  may  like  wile  receive  the  fleams  of  warm  water 
into  his  mouth  through  an  inverted  funnel,  or  by  hold- 
ing his  head  over  the  mouth  of  a porringer  filled  with 
warm  water.  Gargles  made  of  rob  of  elder,  infuied  in 
fmall  beer,  may  be  given  to  promote  a difeharge. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  difeharge  of  .fall v a,  or 
catife  the  patient  to  fpit,  are  generally  of  fervice.  For 
this  purpofe  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  may  be 
chewed  ; as  gentian,  calamus  aromaticus,or  pellitory  of 
Spain.  Allen  recommends  the  root  of  yellow  water 
flower  cle  luce  in  this  cafe.  This  root  may  either  be 
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rubbed  upon  the  teeth,  or  a little  of  it  chewed.  Brookes 
,'ays,  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to  eafe  the  tooth  ach. 

Lt  outfit,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots  and  feeds,  are  recommend- 
ed for  curing  the  tooth  ach  ; as  the  leaves  or  roots  of 
millefoil  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  fmoked  or  chew- 
ed, ftaves  acre,  or  the  feeds  of  muftard  chewed.  See. 
iThefe  bitter,  hot,  and  pungent  things  by  occahoning 
a greater  flow  of  laliya,  frequently  give  eafe  in  the 
tooth  ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth  ach.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  a little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be  held 
between  the  teeth  ; or  a piece  of  fticking  plafler,  about 
the  bignefs  of  a {hilling,  with  a bit  of  opium  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  of  a liz-e  not  to  prevent  the  {ticking  of  the 
other,  may  be  laid  on  the  temporal  artery,  where  the 
puliation  is  molt  fenfible.  De  la  Motte  affirms,  that 
there  are  few  cafes  wherein  this  will  not  give  relief. 
If  there  be  a hollow  tooth,  a fmall  pill  made  of  equal 
parts  of  camphire  and  opium,  put  into  the  hollow,  is 
often  beneficial.  When  this  cannot  be  had,  the  hol- 
low tooth  may  be  tilled  with  gum  maftich,  wax,  lead, 
cork,  or  any  fubftance  that  will  flick  in  it,  and  keep  out 
the  external  air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth  ach 
than  bliftering  plafters.  Thefe  may  be  applied  between 
the  lhoulders  ; but  they  have  the  belt  effect  when  put 
behind  tlic  ears,  and  made  lo  large  as  to  cover  a great 
part  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  application  of  hot  iron 
to  the  nerve  has  often  given  relief ; but  this  fhould  be 
done  with  great  caution. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  impoflibfc 
to  remove  the  pain  without  extracting  it  ; and  as  a 
fpollcd  tootli.never  becomes  found  again  it  is  prudent  to 
draw  it  foon,  left  it  fhould  affeH  the  reft.  Tooth  draw* 
ing,  like  bleeding,  is  very  much  practiced  by  mechanics’, 
as  well  as  per  Ions  of  the  medical  profelTion.  The  ope- 
ration, however,  is  not  without  danger,  and  ought  al- 
ways to  be  performed  with  care.  A perfon  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  ftriufture  of  the  parts,  will  be  in  danger 
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of  hurting  the  jaw  bone,  or  of  drawing  a found  toot ii 
inftead  of  a rotten  one  *. 

When  the  tooth  ach  returns  prerioclically,  and  tlic 
pain  chiefly  affe&s  the  gums,  it  may  be  cmed  by  the 
bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the 
tooth  ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial  magnet 
to  the  affefted  tooth.  We  fhall  not  attempt  to  account 
for  its  mode  of  operation  ; but  if  it  be  found  to  anfwer, 
though  only  in  particular  cafes,  it  certainly  deferves  a 
trial,  as  it  is  attended  with  no  expence,  and  cannot  do 
any  harm.  Eleftricity  has  likewife  been  recommended, 
and  particular  inftruments  hare  been  invented  for  fend- 
ing a {hock  through  the  affetted  tooth. 

Perfons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth  ach  at  certain 
feafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often  prevent  it 
by  taking  a purge  at  thefe  times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency  to 
prevent  the  tooth  ach.  The  beft  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  wafh  them  daily  with  fait  and  water,  a decoction 
of  the  bark,  or  with  cold  water  alone.  All  brufhing 
and  feraping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous,  and  unlefs  it  be 
performed  with  great  care,  does  mifehief. 

OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

This  diforder  chiefly  affects  the  membrance  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear,  called  the  meatus  audi- 
torius.  It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to  occalion  great  reft* 
lefsnefs,  anxiety  and  even  delirium.  Sometimes  epi* 
leptic  fits,  and  other  convulftve  diforcers,  have  been 
brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the  ear. 

The  ear  ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  which 
produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds  from  a hidden 
fuppreflion  of  perfpiration,  or  from  the  head  being  ex  • 
pofed  to  cold  when  covered  with  fweat.  It  may  alfo  be 
occafioned  by  worms,  or  other  infetfts  getting  into  the 

* This  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  operator  striking  upon  the 
teeth  with  any  piece  of  metal,  as  this  neyer  fails  to  excite  the  pain 
in  the  carious  tooth. 
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r,  or  being  bred  there ; or  from  any  hard  body  flick - 
g-  in  the  ear.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  the  tranf- 
tion  of  morbific  matter  to  the  ear.  This  often  happens 
the  decline  of  malignant  fevers  and  occalions  deaf- 
is,  which  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymp- 
>m. 

When  the  earach  proceeds  from  infects,  or  any  hard 
xl y flicking  in  the  ear,  every  method  mufl  be  taken 
> remove  them  as  loon  as  poflible.  The  membranes 
tay  be  relaxed  by  dropping  into  the  ear  oil  of  fweet 
moods,  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards  the  patient  fliould  be 
. ade  to  fnee’ze  by  taking  fnufF,  or  lome  ffrong  fternu- 
.tory.  if  this  fhould  not  force  out  the  body,  it  mufl 
j extracted  by  art.  1 have  feen  infects,  which  had 
ot  into  the  ear,  come  out  of  their  own  accord  by 
ouring  in  oil. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflamma- 
on,  it  mufl  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflamma- 
ions,  by  a cooling  regimen  arid  opening  medicines, 
deeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the  arm  or  jugular 
ein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will  be  proper.  The  ear 
lay  likewife  be  fomented  with  fleams  of  warm  water  ; 
r flannel  baps  filled  with  boiled  mallows  and  camomile 
owers  may  be  applied  to  it  warm,  or  bladders  filled 
ith  warm  milk  and  water.  An  exceeding  good  me- 
aod  of  fomenting  the  ear  is  to  apply  it  dole  to  the 
louth  of  a jug  filled  wfith  warm  water,  or  a ftrong 
ecoction  of  camomile  flowers. 

* 

The  patient's  feet  fhould  be  frequently  bathed  in 
ukewarm  water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fmall  dofes  of 
litre  and  rhubarb,  viz.,  a fcruple  of  the  former,  and  ten 
pains  of  the  latter  three  times  a day.  His  drink  may 
e whey,  or  decoction  of  barley  and  liquorice,  with 
igs  or  raifins.  The  parts  behind  the  ears  onght  ffe- 
uently  to  be  rubbed  with  campherated  oil,  or  a little 
f the  volatile  liniment.  The  application  of  bliflers  at 
he  back  part  of  the  car  frequently  gives  relief. 

_ When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difeuffed,  a pouL 
ice  of  bread  and  milk,  or  roalfed  onions,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ear,  and  frequently  renewed,  till  the  ab- 
ccfs  breaks  or  can  be  opened.  Afterwards  the  humours 
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may  be  diverted  from  the  part  by  gentle  laxatives, 
blifters,  or  illues  ; but  the  difeharge  muft  not  be  fud- 
denly  dried  up  by  any  external  application. 

PAIN  OF  THE  STOMACH,  See. 

This  may  proceed  from  various  eanfes,  asindigeftion  ; 
wind  ; the  acrimony  of  the  bile  ; /harp,  acrid,  or  poi- 
fonous  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  See.  It  may 
likewlfe  be  occasioned  by  worms  ; the  Stoppage  of  cuf- 
tomary  evacuations  ; or  from  a translation  of  goutv 
matter  to  the  ftoraach,  the  bowels,  Sc c. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to  pains 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  afflict- 
ed with  hyfteric  complaints.  It  is  likewife  very  com- 
mon to  hypochondriac  men  of  a fedentary  and  luxurious 
life.  In  fuch  perfons  it  often  proves  fo  extremely  ob- 
ftinate  as  to  baffle  all  the  powers  of  medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  Itomach  is  moft  violent  after 
eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeCt  that  it  proceeds  from 
fome  fault  either  in  the  digcltion  or  the  food.  In  this 
cafe  the  patient  ought  to  change  his  diet,  till  he  finds 
what  kind  of  food  agrees  bell;  with  his  ftomach,  and  fliould 
continue  chiefly  to  ufe  it.  If  a change  of  diet  does  not  re- 
move the  complaint,  the  patient  may  take  a gentle  vo- 
mit, and  afterwards  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He  ought 
likewife  to  take  an  infufton  of  camomile  flowers,  or  fome 
other  ftomachic  bitter,  either  in  wine  or  water.  I have 
often  known  exercife  remove  this  complaint,  efpecially 
failing,  or  a long  journey  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  flatulency, 
the  patient  is  conftantly  belching  up  wind,  and  feels  an 
uneafy  diftention  of  the  ftomach  after  meals.  This  is  a 
moft  deplorable  dileafe,  and  is  feldom  thoroughly  cured. 
In  general,  the  patient  ought  to  avoid  all  windy  diet, 
and  ev^ry  thing  that  fours  on  the  ftomach,  as  greens, 
roots,  See.  This  rule,  however,  admits  of  fome  excep. 
tions.  There  are  many  inftances  of  persons  very  much 
troubled  with  wind,  who  have  received  great  benefit 
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from  eating;  parched  peafe,  though  that  grain  is  gener- 
ally fuppofed  to  be  of  a windy  nature  f. 

This  complaint  may  likewife  be  greatly*  relieved  bf 
labour,  efpecialiy  digging, reaping,  mowing,  or  any  kind 
ofa&ivc  employment  by  which  the  bo welsare  alternate-- 
lv  comprefled  and  dilated.  The  mod  obdinate  cafe  of 
this  kind  I ever  met  with  was  in  a perfon  of  a feden- 
tary  occupation,  whom  I advifed,  after  he  had  tried, 
every  kind  of  medicine  in  vain,  to  turn  gardener  ; 
which  he  did.,  and  has  ever  fince  enjoyed  good  health. 

When  a pain  in  the  domach  is  occafioned  by  the 
fwallowing  of  acrid  or  poifonous  fubdances,  they  mud 
be  dilcharged  by  vomit  ; this  may.  be  excited  by  buttery 
oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which  fheath  and  defend 
the  domach  from  the  acrimony  of  its  contents. 

When  pain  of  the  domach  proceeds  from  tranflation 
of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  neceflary,  as  ge« 
rierous  wine,  French  brandy,  See.  Some  have  drank 
•a  whole  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum  in  this  cafe  in  a few 
hours,  without  being  in  the  lead  intoxicated,  or  even 
feeling  the  domach  warmed  by  it.  It  is  impoffible  to 
afeertain  the  quantity  necedary  upon  thefe  occasions. 
This  mud  be  left  to  the  feelings  and  diferetions  of  the 
patient.  'File  fafer  way  however  is,  not  to  go  too  far. 
When  there  is  an  inclination  to  vomit,  it  may  be  pro- 
moted by  drinking  an  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  or 
cardans  bnicdicius. 

If  a pain  of  the  domach  proceeds  from  the  doppage 
of  cudomary  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary, 
cipecially  in  fanguine  and  very  full  habits.  It  will 
likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by 
mild  purgatives ; as  rhubarb  or  fenna.  When  this 
ciiieale  affetds  women  in  the  decline  of  life,  after  the 
doppage  of  the  menfes , making  an  iflue  in  the  leg  or 
arm  will  be  of  peculiar  lervitje. 

When  the  diieafe  is  occalionedby  worms,  they  mud 

t Thefco  arc  prepared  by  steeping{Or  soaking  pease  in  water,  and 
afterwards  drying  them  in  a pot  or  kiln  till  Utey  tre  hard,  They, 
nia)-  be  used  at  pleasure. 
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be  deftroyed,  or  jexpellcd  by  fuch  means  as  are  recom- 
mended in  the  following  fection. 

When  the  ftomach  is  greatly  relaxed,  and  the  digef- 
tion  bad,  which  often  occafion  flatulencies,  the  elixir 
of  vitroil  will  be  of  fmgular  fcrvice.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water 
twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Perfons  affli&ed  with  flatulency  are  generally  un- 
happy unlefs  they  be  taking  fbme  purgative  medicines  ; 
thefe,  though  they  may  give  immediate  eafe,  tend  to 
weaken  and  relax  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  confe- 
quently  increale  the  diforder.  Their  beft  method  is  to 
mix  purgatives  and  ftomach tes  together.  Equal  parts 
of  Peruvian  bark  and  rhubarb  may  be  infufed  in  brandy 
or  wine,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  preferibe  a general  medi- 
cine for  a diforder  proceeding  from  fuch  a diverfity  of 
caufes  ; a plafter  may  be  recommended  which  will  give 
relief  in  moft  cafes.  Let  it  be  made  of  any  adh<  live 
plafter,  with  the  addition  of  a drachm  and  a half  or 
two  drachms  of  powdered  opium  when  warm,  and  fpread 
on  a piece  >of  leather  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
ftomach,  where  it  fhould  be  kept  as  long  as  it  will  ftick. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

OF  WORMS. 

^ f'^HESE  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  th c t tenia, 
oi  tape-  worm ; the  teres,  or  found  and  long 
worms;  and  the  afearides , or  round  and  fhort  worm. 
There  are  many  other  kinds  of  worms  found  in  the 
human  body  ; but  as  they  proceed,  in  a great  mcalure,. 
from  fimilar  caufes,  have  nearly  the  fame  fymptom.% 
and  require  almoft  the  fame  method  of  treatment  as 
thefe  already  mentioned,  we  fhall  not  fpend  time  in 
enumerating  them. 

The  tape- worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of 
joints.  It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the  ftomach  or 
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fmall  inteftines.  The  round  and  long  worm  is  like- 
wife  bred  in  the  fmall  gut,  and  lometimes  in  the  fto- 
mach.  The  round  and  lliort  worms  commonly  lodge 
in  the  rectum , or  what  is  called  the  end  gut,  and  occa- 
lion  a di (agreeable  itching  about  the  feat. 

The  long  round  worms  occalion  fqueamilhnefs,  vo- 
miting, a difirgrceable  breath,  gripes,  loofenefs,  fwell- 
ing  of  the  belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of  food,  and  at 
other  times  a voracious  appetite,  a dry  cough,  convul- 
fions.  epileptic  fits  and  fometimes  a privation  of  fpeech. 
Thefe  worms  have  been  known  to  perforate  the  tn- 
teftines,  and  get  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  The  ef- 
fects of  the  tape- worm  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  the  Jong  and  round;  but-ra tiier  more  violent. 

Andry  lays,  the  following  iymptoms  particularly  at* 
tend  the  folium,  which  is  a fpecics  of  the  tape-worm, 
viz  fwoonings,  privation  of  fpceeh,  and  a voracious 
appetite.  The  round  worms  called  afiarides,  belides 
an  itching  of  the  anus,  caufe  iwooning  and  tenelinus, 
or  an  inclination  to  go  to  (tool. 

C AUSES. Worms  may  proceed  from  various 

caules  ; but  they  are  feJdom  found  except  in  weak  and 
relaxed  ltomachs,  where  the  digeftion  is  bad.  Seden- 
tary perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  a&ive  and 
laborious.  Thole  who  eat  great  quantities  of  unripe 
fruit,  or  who  live  much  cn  raw  herbs  and  roots,  are 
generally  fubject  to  worms.  There  leans  to  be  an 
hereditary  dilpofition  in  lome  perfons  to  this  difeale.  I 
have  often  feen  all  the  children  of  a family  fubject  to 
worms  of  a particular  kind.  They  feem  likewife  fre- 
quently to  be  owing  to  the  nurle.  Children  of  the 
lame  family  nurfed  by  one  woman  have  often  worms, 
when  thofe  nurfed  bv  another  have  none. 

SYMPTOMS.  The  common  Iymptoms  of  worms 
arc,  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and,  at  other  times, 
an  univerfal  flufiling  of  the  face  ; itching  of  the  nofe  ; 
(this,  however,  is  doubtful,  as  children  pick  theirnofes 
in  all  difeafes  ;)  llarting,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth  in 
deep;  lwclling  of  the  upper  lip  ; the  appetite  fometiincs 
bad,  at  other  times  quite  voracious  ; loofenefs;  a four 
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or  (linking  breath  ; a hard  fwelled  belly  ; great  third; 
the  urine  frothy,  and  fometimes  of  a whitifh  colour  ; 
griping,  or  colic  pains  ; aii  involuntary  difcharge  of  fa - 
liva , efpecial'ly  when  afleep;  frequent  pains  of  the  fide, 
with  a dry  cough,  and  unequal  pulfe;  palpitations 
of  the  heart;  fwoonings  ; drowfinefs  ; cold  fweats  ; 
palfy  : epileptic  fits,  with  many  other  unaccountable 
nervous  fymptoms,  which  were  formerly  attributed  to 
witchcraft, or  the  influence  of  evil  fpirits.  Small  bo- 
dies in  the  excrements  refembling  nvdon  or  cucumber 
feeds,  are  fymptoms  of  the  tape-worm. 

I lately  faw  fome  very  furprifing  effects  of  worms 
in  a girl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  ufed  to  lie  for 
whole  hours  as  if  dead.  She  at  lad  expired,  and,  upon 
opening  her  body,  a number  of  the  teres , or  long  round 
worms,  were  found  in  her  guts,  which  were  confidcr- 
ably  inflamed  ; and  what  anatomifls  call  an  intus  fufeep- 
tio , or  involving  of  one  part  of  the  gut  within  another, 
had  taken  place  in  no  lefs  than  four  different  parts  of 
the  intedinal  canal  *. 

MEDICINE. Though  numberlefs  medicines 

are  extolled  for  expelling  and  killing  worms  f,  yet  no 
difeafe  more  frequently  baffles  the  phyfici^n’s  (kill.  In 
.general,  the  mod  proper  medicines  for  their  expulfion 
are  drong  purgatives  ; and  to  prevent  their  breeding, 
ftomachic  bitters,  with  now  and  then  a glafs  of  good 
wine. 

Thebed  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel.  Five 
> and  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former  with  fix  or 

* That  worms  exist  in  the  human  body  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
that  they  must  sometimes  be  coivudered  as  a disease,  is  equally  cer- 
tain ; but  this  is  not  the  case  so  often  as  people  imagine.  The  idea 
that  worms  occasion  many  diseases,  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  pro- 
fessed worm -doctors  of  imposing  on  the' credulity  of  mankind,  and 
doing  much  mischief.  The)  find  worms  in  every  case,  and  liberally 
throw  in  their  antidotes,  widen  generally  consist  of  strong  drastie 
ping  -s.  I have  known  these  given  in  delicate  constitutions  to  the  dc- 
sti  action  ot  the  patient,  where  there  was  nut  the  least  symptom  of 
woi  ms. 

-J-  A m dical  writer  of  the  present  age  has  enumerated  upwards  of 
fifty  British  plants,  all  celebrated  for  killing  and  expelling  worms.  ' 
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{even  of  the  latter,  mixed  in;  fyrwp,  may  be  taken 
early  in  the  morning,  for  a dose.  It  will  he  proper, 
that  the  patient  keep  the  houfe  ail  day  and  drink  no- 
thing cold.  The  dole  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice 
a week,  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On  the  inter- 
mediate days  the  patient  may  take  a drachm  of  the 
powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  mixed  with  fv- 
rup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chnfe  to  take  calomel,  may  make 
vfe  of  the. bitter  purgatives;  as  aloes,  hiera  picra,  tinc- 
ture of  ienna  and  rhubarb,  See. 

Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial  for 
expelling  worms.  An  ounce  of  ialad  oil  and  a table- 
ip  oonfu  l of  common  fait  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red 
port  wine  thrice  a day,  or  oftener  if  the  flomach  will 
bear  it  But  the  more  common  form  of  ufmg  oil  is  in 
civfters.  Oily  clyfters,  fweetened  with  fugar  or  honey, 
are  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  the  fhort  round 
worms  called  afearides , and  likewife  the  teres. 

The  Harrow  gate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine  for 
expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  afearides.  As  this  water 
is  impregnated  with  fulphur,  we  may  hence  infer,  that 
fulphur  alone  muff  be  a good  medicine  in  this  cafe, 
which  is  found  to  be  a fa£t.  Many  practitioners  give 
flour  of  fulphur  in  very  large  doles,  and  with  great  luc- 
eefs.  It  ffiould  be  made  into  an  eleCtuary  with  honey 
or  treacle,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  purge  the 
patient. 

Where  Iiarrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained,  fea- 
water  may  be  ufed,  which  is  far  from  being  a contempt- 
ible medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  fea-water  cannot  be  had, 
common  fait  diffiolved  in  water  may  be  drank.  I have 
often  feen  this  ufed  by  country  nurfes  with  very  good 
effect.  Some  flour  of  fulphur  may  be  taken  over  night, 
and  the  fait  water  in  the  morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  loon  breed  again, 
if  the  ftomach  remain  weak  and  relaxed ; to  prevent 
which,  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  Half 
a drachm  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of 
red  port  wine  three  or  four  times  a-day,  after  the  above 
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medicines  have  been  life  cl.  Lime-water  is  likewife  good 
for  this  purp.ofe,  or  a table -fpoonful  of  the  chalybeate 
wine  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Infnlions  or  decoc- 
tions of  bitter  herbs  may  likewife  be  drank  ; as  the  infu- 
fion  of  tanfy,  water  trefoil,  camomile-flowers,  tops  of 
wormwood,  the  lefler  centaury,  dec. 

The  directions  Rated  above  are  for  adults;  but  the 
medicines  for  children  muft  be  more  palatable,  and  the 
clofes  lefs.  For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  fix 
grains  of  rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may 
be  mixed  in  a fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honey,  and  given  in 
the  morning.  The  child  fliould  keep  the  houfe  all  day, 
and  take  nothing  cold.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated 
twice  a-week  for  three  or  four  weeks.  On  the  inter? 
mediate  days,  the  child  may  take  a fcrnplc  of  powdered 
tin,  and  ten  grains  of  asthiops  mineral,  in  a fpoonful  of 
treacle,  twice  a day.  This  dofe  muff  be  increafed  or 
diminiflied  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

BifTct  fays,  the  great  baflard  black  hellebore,  or  bears 
foot , is  a moft  powerful  vermifuge  for  the  long  round 
worms.  He  orders  the  decoction  of  about  a drachm  of 
the  green  leaves,  or  about  fifteen  grains  of  the  dried 
leaves  in  powder,  for  a dofe  to  a child  between  four  and 
feven  years  of  age.  This  dofe  is  to  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times.  He  adds,  that  the  green  leaves  made  into 
a fyrup  with  coarfe  fugar,  is  almofl  the  only  medicine  he 
has  tiffed  for  round  worms  for  three  years  pafl.  Before 
prefling  out  the  juice,  he  moiftens  the  bruifed  leaves  with 
vinegar,  which  corrects  the  medicine.  The  dofe  is  a 
tea-fpoonful  at  bed-time,  and  one  or  two  next  morning. 

1 have  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies,  which  in 
children  are  commonly  reckoned  a lign  of  worms,  quite 
removed  by  giving  them  white  foap  in  their  pottage,  or 
other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic,  and  rue,  are  all  good  againft 
worms,  and  may  be  uled  various  ways.  We  might  here 
mention  many  other  plants,  both  for  external  and  inter- 
nal ufe,  as  the  cabbage  bark,  See.  but  think  the  powder 
of  tin  with  aethipps  mineral,  and  the  purges  of  rhubarb 
and  calomel,  are  more  to  be  depended  on. 

Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a very  powerful 
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medicine.  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb,  fcans- 
mony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much  double  refined  fugar 
as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  ail  the  other  ingredients. 
Thefe  muft  be  well  mixed  together,  and  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder.  The  dole  for  a child  is  from  ten  grains  to 
twenty,  once  or  twice  a week.  An  adult  may  take  a 
drachm  for  a dole  *. 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from  worms, 
ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercile  in  the  open  air; 
to  take  care  that  their  food  be  w holefomc  and  fufficicntly 
folid;  and,  as  far  as-polfible,  to  prevent  their  eating  ra  w 
herbs,  roots,  or  green  tralhy  fruits.  It  will  not  be  .amifs 
to  allow  a child  whods  fubject  to  worms,  a glafis  mi  red 
wine  after  meals;  as  every  thing  that  braces  and 
ftrengthens  the  flomach,  is  good  both  for  preventing 
and  expelling  thefe  vermin  f. 

In  recommending  folid  food,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
underftood,  that  children  fliould  be  crammed  twice  or 
thrice  a- day  with  meat,  but  that  they  Ihould  not  be 
fed  with  flops.  Meat  fliould  be  given  them  only  at 
dinner,  and  in  a moderate  quantity,  for  excels  would 
promote  infleact  of  preventing  worms.  The  meat 
Ihould  always  be  accompanied  with  plenty  of  bread, 
and  wholcfome,  tender,  and  well  boiled  vegetables, 
which  ferve  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  without 
having  recourfe  to  purgatives.  Ripe  fruits  is  alio  in 
this  relpect  eminently  beneficial. 

When  fymptoms  of  worms  appear,  parents  would 
do  well  to  confine  themfclvcs  at  firfl  to  a proper  diet 

* A powder  for  the  tape- worm  resembling  this,  was  long  kept  a 
secret  on  the  Continent;  it  was  lately  purchased  by  the  French  King, 
and  will  be  found  under  the  article  Puzvdcr,  in  the  Appendix. 

f We  think  it  necessary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger  who 
buy  cakes,  powders,  anci  other  worm  medicines, at  random  from  quacks, 
and  givil  them  to  their  children  without  proper  care.  The  principal  in- 
gredients in  most  of  these  medicines  is  mercury,  which  is  never  lobe 
trifled  with,  i lately  saw  a shocking  instance  of  this  conduct.  A 
girl  who  had  taken  a dose  of  worm  powder,  bought  of  a travelling 
^uack,  went  out,  and  perhaps  was  so  imprudent  as  to  drink  odd 
water  during  its  operation;  she  immediately  swelled,  and  died  on 
the  following  day,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  having  been  poU 
•oned. 
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and  regimen,  and  not  apply  to.  the  apothecary  till  un- 
equivocal proofs  have  ascertained  the  complaint.  The 

danger  of  quack  medicines  has  been  already  exem- 
plified. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 

HIS  difeafe  is  firfi  obfervable  in  the  white  of  the 


eye*  which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards  the  whole 
Ikin  puts  on  a yellowifh  appearance.  The  urine  too  is 
of  a faffron  hue,  and  dyes  a white  cloth,  of  the  fame 
colour.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of  this  difeafe  called 
the  Black  Jaundice. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaundice  is 

an  obPrudtion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or  occafional 
caufesare,  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals,  as  the  viper, 
mad  dog,  Sec . the  bilious  or  hyfieric  colic;  violent  paf- 
fions,  as  grief,  anger,  Sec.  Strong  purges  pr  vomits  will 
likewife  occafion  the  jaundice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  obfiinate  agues,  or  from  that  difeafe  being  prema- 
turely flopped  by  aflringent  medicines.  In  infants,  it  is 
often  occasioned  by  the  meconium  not  being  fufficiently 
purged  off.  Pregnant  women  are  very  fubjeft  to  it.  It 
is  likewife  a fymptoin  in  feveral  kinds  of  fever.  Catching 
cold,  or  the  fioppage  of  cuPoroary  evacuations,  as  the 
meytjes,  the  bleeding  piles,  [flues,  See . will  occafion  the 
jaundice. 

SYMPTOMS. The  patient  at  firfl  complains  of 

exceffive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averfion  to  every 
kind  of  motion.  His  fkin  is  dry,  and  lie  generally  feels 
a kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain  over  the  whole  body. 
The  Pools  are  of  a whitifh  or  clay-colour,  and  the  urine, 
as  was  obferved  above,  is  yellow.  The  breathing  is 
difficult,  and  the  patient  complains  of  an  unufual  load  or 
opprcffioi?  of  the  breaft.  There  is  a heat  in  the  nofhfilsy 
a bitter*  tafic  in  thciaoiith,  loathing  of  food,  ficknefs  at 
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theftomach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and  other  fymptoms 

of  indigeftion.  . , 

If  the  patient  be  young*  and  the  dileaie  complicated’ 

with  no  other  malady,  it  is  felclom  dangerous;  but  in 
old  people,  where  it  continues  long,  returns  frequently, 
and  is  complicated  with  the  dropfy  or  hypochondriac 
fymptoms,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  black  jaun- 
dice is  more  dangerous  than  the  yellow, 

REGIMEN. -The  diet  fliould  be  cool,  light  and 

diluting,  confiding  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and  mild  vege- 
tables; as  apples  boiled  or  roaflied,  dewed  prunes,  pre- 
ferred plums,  boiled  fpinage,  See.  Veal  or  chicken- 
broth,  with  light  bread,  are  likewife  very  proper. 
Many  have  been  cured  by  living  almod  wholly  for 
fome  days  on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  fliould  be  butter- 
milk. whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  deco&ions  of 
cool  opening  vegetables ; as  marfh-mallow  roots,  with 

liquorice,  See.  - 

The  patient  fliould  take  as  much  exercifc  as  he  can 
bear,  either  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage;  walking, 
running,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewife  proper,  pro- 
vided he  can  bear  them  without  pain,  and  there  be  no 
fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients  have  been  often 
cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a long  journey  after  medicines 
have  proved  ineffectual. 

Amufements  are  likewife  of  great  nfe  in  the  jaundice. 
The  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by  a fedentary  life,  join- 
ed to  a dull  melancholy  difpodtion.  Whatever  there- 
fore tends  to  promote  the  circulation,  and  to  cheer  the 
fpirits,  mud  have  a good  effect ; as  dancing,  laughing, 
finging.  Sec. 

MEDICINE. — If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a full, 
fanguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the  right  fide, 
about  the  region  oftlie  liver,  bleeding  will  bemeceflar  y. 
After  this,  a vomit  mud  be  adminidered  ; and  if  the  dlf- 
ea(e  proves  obdinate,  it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice. 
No  medicines  are  more  beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than 
vomits,  efpecially  where  it  is  not  attended  with  inflam- 
mation. Half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will 
be  a fufficient  dofe  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  wrought  off 
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with  weak  camomile-tea,  or  hike -warm  water.  The 
body  moil  likewile  be  kept  open  by  taking  a lufficient 
quantity , of  Caffile  leap,  or  the  pills  for  the  jaundice  re- 
commended in  the  Appendix. 

Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  ftomach 
and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a warm  hand  or  ftefh- 
brufh,  are  likewile  beneficial  ; but  it  is  Hill  more  fo  for 
the  patient  to  lit  in  a bath  of  warm  water  up  to  the 
bread.  He  ought  to  do  this  frequently,  and  fhouid  con- 
tinue in  it  as  long  as  his  ftrength  will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
the  jamldi.ee;  as  lice,  millepedes.  See.  But  thele  do 
more  harm  than  good,  as  people  cruft  to  them,  and  ne- 
glect more  valuable  medicines;  bolides,  they  arc  feidom 
taken  in  Efficient  quantity  to  produce  any  effects.  Peo- 
ple always  expert  that  fuch  things  (liould  act  as  charms, 
and  confequently  feidom  perfift  in  the  nfe  of  them.  Vo- 
mits, purges,  fomentations^  and  exercife  will  feidom  fail 
to  cure  the  jaundice,  when  it  is  a iimple  difeafe;  and 
when  complicated  with  the  dropiy,  a feirrhus  liver,  or 
other  chronic  complaints,  it  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by 
any  means. 

Number  left  Britiih  herbs  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe.  The  author  of  the  Medicina  Brhannica 
mentions  near  a hundred,  all  famous  for  curing  the  jaun- 
dice. The  fa£fc  is,  the  difeafe  often  goes  off  of  its  own 
accord;  in  which  cafe  the  lail  medicine  is  always  faid  to 
have  performed  the  cure,  i have  fo  me  times,  however, 
feen  confidJirobJe  benefit,  in  a very  obilinate  jaundice, 
from  a decoction,  of  hemp  feed.  Four  ounces  of  the  feed 
may  be  boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  ale,  and  fweet- 
ened  w ith  coarfe  fugar.  The  dofe  is  half  an  Englifh 
pint  every  morning.  It  may  be  continued  for  eight  or 
nine  dajrs. 

I have  like  wife  known  Harrowgate  fulphur  water 
cure  jaundice  of  very  long  Handing.  It  fhouid  be  ufed 
for  fome  weeks,  and  the  patient  muff:  both  drink  and 
bathe. 

The  foluble  tartar  is  a very  proper  medicine  in  the 
jaundice.  A drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  every  night 
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and  morning  in  a cup  of  tea  or  water-grad.  If  it  does 
not  open  the  body,  the  dofe  may  be  increafcd. 

Per  fans  fubjett  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as  much 
rsevcife  as  polfible,  and  to  avoid  all  heating  and  aftrin- 

gent  aliments.  _ , 

X'his  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  inculcated.  Tide  dil— 

cafe  ariilng  moft  ufiially  from  an  obflruction  of  the 

biliary  dufts,  nothing  can  be  fo  efltcacious  as  keeping 

the  body  open,  and  taking  a great  deal  of  exereife. 

Though  fome  medicir4e,  particularly  tlie  decoction  of 

hemp  feed,  as  before  mentioned,  may  be  of  confldareble 

fervice,  vet  exereife  is  the  grand  fpecific,  which  may 

be  taken  with  falcty  and  benefit  in  every  ftage  of  this 

diforder. 

# 


CHAP.  XXXVII, 

OF  THE  DROPSY. 

I^HE  dropfy  is  a preternatural  fweiling  of  the  whole 
body,  or  fome  part  of  it,  occafionedby  a cohesion 
of  watery  humor.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  different 
names,  according  to  the  part  afliTted,  as  the  anafarca, 
or  a collection  of  water  under  the  fkin;  the  afeites,  ora 
collection  of  water  in  the  belly  ; the  hydrops  peftorls, 
or  dropfy  of  the  breaft ; the  hydrocephalus,  or  ^ropfy 
of  the  brain,  &c. 

CAUSES. The  dropfy  is  often  owing  to  an  here- 

ditary difnofition.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  drink- 
ihg  ardent  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  It  is  true, 
almoft  to  a proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of  a dropfy. 
The  want  of  exereife  is  alfo  a very  common  caufe  of 
the  dropfy.  Hence  it  is  jnfbly  reckoned  among  the  dileafes 
of  the  fedentary.  It  often  proceeds  from  cxcellive  eva- 
cuations, as  frequent  and  copious  bleedings,  ftrong  pur- 
ges often  repeated,  frequent  lalivation,  &c.  The  hid- 
den ftoppage  of  cultomary  or  neceffary  evacuations,  as 
the  menfes,  the  haemorrhoids,  fluxes  of  the  belly,  Set, 
may  likewife  caufe  a dropfy. 
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1 have  known  the  dropfy  occafioned  by  drinking  large 
quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor,  when  the  body 
was  heated  by  violent  exercife.  A low,  damp  or  mar- 
shy fituation  is  likewife  a frequent  caufe  of  it.  Hence 
it  is  a common  dilcafein  moift,  flat,  fenny  countries.  It 
may  alfo  be  brought  on  bv  a long  life  of  poor  watery 
diet  , or  of  vifcous  aliment  that  is  hard  of  digeftion.  It 
is  often  the  effect  of  other  difeafes,  as  the  jaundice,  a 
fcirrhus  of  the  liver,  a violent  ague  of  long  continuance, 
diarrhoea  or  dyfentery,  an  empyema,  or  a confumption 
of  the  lungs.  In  fhort,  whatever  obftruCts  the  perfpira- 
tion  or  prevents  the  blood  from  being  duly  prepared, 
may  occafion  a dropfy. 


SYMPTOMS. The  anafarca  generally  begins 

\vith  a fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards  night, 
which  for  fome  time  difappears  in  the  morning.  In  the 
evening,  the  parts,  if  preffed  with  the  finger,  will  pit. 
The  fwelling  gradually  afeends,  and  occupies  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  head.  Afterwards  the 
breathing  becomes  difficult,  the  urine  is  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, and  the  third  great;  the  body  is  bound,  and  the 
perfpiration  is  greatly  obftruCted.  To  thefe  fucceed 
torpor,  heavinefs,  a flow  wafting  fever,  and  a irou- 
blefome  cough.  This  laft  is  generally  a fatal  fy mptom, 
as  it  fhews  that  the  lungs  are  affeCted. 

In  an  afearites,  befides  the  above  fymptoms,  there 
is  a fwelling  on  the  belly,  and  often  a fluctuation,  which 
may  be  perceived  by  ftriking  the  belly  on  the  fide,  and 
lying  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  oppofite.  This  may 
be  diftinguifhed  from  a tympany  by  the  weight  of  the 
fwelling,  as  well  as  by  the  fluctuation.  When  the  ana- 
farca and  afeites  are  combined,  the  cafe  is  very  dange- 
rous. Even  a Ample  afeites  feldom  admits  of  a radical 
cure.  Almoft  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  let  off  the  wa- 
ter by  tapping,  which,  feldom  affords  more  than  a tem- 
porary relief. 

When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  young  and  ftrong,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a 
cure,  efpecially  if  medicine  be  given  early.  But  if  the 
patient  be  old,  has  led  an  irregular  or  a iedentary  life* 
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or  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  the  liver,  lungs,  or 
any  of  the  vifeera  are  unfound,  there  is  a great  reafon  to 
tear  that  the  confequences  will  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN.- The  patient  muft  abftain,  as  much 

as  pofiible,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak  and  watery 
liquors,  and  muft  quench  his  thirft  with  muftard-whey, 
or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  forrel,  orfuchlike. 
His  alimentoughttobe  dry,  of  a ftimulating  and  diure- 
tic quality,  as  toafted  bread,  the  fielh  of  birds,  or  other 
wild  animals  roafted;  pungent  and  aromatic  vegetables, 
as  garlic,  muftard,  onions,  creffcs,horfe-raddi{h,  rocam- 
bole, fhalot,  See.  He  may  alfo  eat  fea-bifeuit  dipped  in 
wine  or  a little  brandy.  This  is  not  only  nourifliing, 
but  tends  to  quench  thirft  Some  have  been  actually 
cured  of  a dropfy  by  a total  abftinence  from  all  liquids, 
and  living  entirely  upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned 
above.  If  the  patient  muft  have  drink,  the  Spa- water, 
or  Rhenilh  wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  infufed  in  it, 
are  the  beft. 

Exercife  is  of  thegreateft  importance  in  a dropfy.  If 
the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he  ought  to 
continue  thele  exercifes  as  long  as  he  can.  If  he  be  not 
able  to  walk  or  labour,  he  muft  ride  on  horieback,  or  in 
a carriage,  and  the  more  violent  the  motion  fo  much  the 
better,  provided  he  can  bear  it.  His  bed  ought  to  be 
hard,  and  the  air  of  his  apartments  warm  and  dry.  If 
he  lives  in  a damp  country,  he  ought  to  be  removed 
into  a dry  one,  and,  if  poflible,  into  a warmer  climate. 
In  a word,  every  method  fliould  be  taken  to  promote 
the  perfpiration,  and  to  brace  the  folids.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  it  will  likewife  be  proper  to  rub  the  patient’s  body, 
two  or  three  times  a-day  with  a hard  cloth,  or  the  flefti- 
brufh  ; and  he  ought  conftantly  to  wear  flannel  next 
hisfkin.  '* 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young,  his  con- 

ftitution  good,  and  the  dileafe  has  come  on  liiddenly,  it 
may  generally  be  removed  by  ftrong  vomits,  brilk 
purges,  and  fuch  medicines  as  promote  a dilcharge  by 
fweat  and  urine.  For  an  adult,  half  a drachm  of  ipeca- 
cauanha  in  po w der,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oxy  mel  of  i quills, 
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will  be  a proper  vomit.  This  may  be  repeated  as  often 
ns  is  found  neceffary,  three  or  four  days  intervening  be- 
tween the  dofes.  The  patient  muft  not  drink  much  af- 
ter taking  the  vomit,  otlicrwife  he  deftroys  its  effect. 
A cup  or  two  of  camomile- tea  will  be  fuflicient  to  work 
it  off. 

Between  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate  days, 
the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge:  Jalap  in 
powder  half  a drachm,  cream  of  tartar  two  drachms, 
calomel,  fix  grains.  These  maj  be  made  into  a bolus 
with  a little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and  taken  early  in  the 
morning.  The  lefs  the  patient  drinks  after  it  the  bet* 
ter.  If  he  be  much  griped,  iie  may  now  and  then  take 
a cup  of  chicken  broth. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at  bed- 
time the  following  bolus:  To  four  or  five  grains  of 
camphor,  add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much  fyrup 
of  orange-peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make  them  into  a bolus. 
This  will  generally  promote  a gentle  fweat,  which 
fhould  be  encouraged  by  drinking  now  and  then  afmall 
cup  of  wine  whey,  with  a tea-fpoonful  ofthefpirits  of 
hartfhorn  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  the  following  diuretic 
infufion  may  likewife  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours 
through  the  clay : Take  juniper-berries,  muftard  feed, 
and  horfe  radifh,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  allies  of  broom 
half  a pound;  infufe  them  in  a quart  of  Rhenifh  wine 
or  ftrong  ale  for  a few  days,  and  afterwards  {train  off 
the  liquor.  Such  as  cannot  ufe  this  infufion,  may  ufe 
the  deco&ion  of  feneka  root,  which  is  both  diuretic 
and  fudorific.  I have  known  an  obflinate  anafarca  cu- 
red by  an  infufion  of  the  aflies  of  broom  in  wine. 

The  above  courle  will  often  cure  an  accidental  drop- 
fy  if  the  conffitution  be  good ; but  when  the  difeafe 
proceeds  from  a bad  habit,  or  an  unfound  ftate  of  the 
vifeera,  ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are  not  to  be  ven- 
tured upon.  In  this  cafe  the  fafer  courfe  is  to  palliate 
the  fymptoms  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  medicines  as  promote 
the  fecretions,  and  to  fupport  the  patient's ftrength  by 
warm  and  nourifhing  cordials. 

The  iecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted  by 
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; litre,  Brookes  fays  he  kriew  a young  woman  who  was 
'ured  of  a dropfy  by  taking  a drachm  of  nitre  every 
morning  in  a draught  of  ale,  after  (he  had  been  given 
aver  as  incurable.  The  powder  of Tquills  is  likewilea 
good  diuretic.  SU  or  eight  grains  of  it,  with  a ferupie 
of  nitre,  may  be  given  twice  a day  in  a glafs  of  ffrong 
cinnamon- water.  Ball  fays,  a large  fpoonful  ofunbruifei 
muftard-fecd  taken  every  night  and  morning,  anddrink- 
ing  half  an  Englifli  pint  of  the  decoftion  of  the  tops  of 
green  broom  after  it,  has  performed  a cure  after  other 
powerful  medicines  had  proved  ineffectual; 

I have  lometimes  feen  good  effects  from  cream  of 
; tartar  iu  this  difeafe.  It  promotes  the  difeharges  by 
(tool  and  urine,  and  will  at  ieaft  palliate,  if  it  does  not 
I perform  a cure.  The  patient  may  begin  by  taking  an 
ounce  every  fecond  or  third  day,  and  may  increafe  the 
, quantity  to  two  or  even  to  three  ounces,  if  the  ftomach 
t will  bear  it.  This  quantity  is  not,  however,  to  be 
taken  at  once,  but  divided  into  three  or  four  dofes. 

To  promote  perforation,  the  patient  may  ufe  the 
decofiion  of  ieneka-root,  as  direfled  above;  or  he  may 
take  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  Minderus’s  fpirit  in  a cup 
■ of  wine-whey  three  or  four  times  a-day.  To  promote 
a di  {charge  of  urine,  the  following  infufion  of  the  Lon- 
. don  hofpitals  will  likevvife  be  beneficial- 

Take  of  zedoary-root  two  drachms;  dried  fquills, 
rhubarb,  and  juniper-berries  bruifed,  of  each  a drachm; 
cinnamon  in  powder,  three  drachms;  fait  of  worm- 
wood, a drachm  and  a half ; infufe  in  an  Englifli  pint 
ana  a half  of  old  hock  wine,  and,  when  fit  for  ufe,  fil- 
ter the  liquor.  A wine  glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  three 
or  four  times  a day. 

In  the  anafarca  it  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the  feet  and  legs. 
By  this  means  the  water  is  often  di (charged  ; but  the 
operator  muff  be  cautious  not  to  make  the  incifions  too 
* deep;  they  ought  barely  to  pierce  through  the  flein,  and 
cfpccial  care  muff  be  taken,  by  fpirituous  fomentations 
and  proper  digeff ives,  to  prevent  a gangrene. 

In  an  afeites,  when  the  difeafe  does  not  evidently 
and  fpcedily  give  way  to  purgative  aud  diuretic  medi- 
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cines,  the  water  ought  to  be  kept  off  by  tapping.  This 
is  a very  fnnple  and  fafe  op  ration,  and  would  often 
fucceed,  if  it  were  performed  in  due  time  ; but  if  it  be 
delayed  till  the  humours  are  vitiated,  or  the  bowels 
fpoiled,  by  long  foaking  in  water,  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  any  permanent  relief  will  be  procured*. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is  to 
be  put  on  a courfe  of  flrengthening  medicines ; as  the 
Peruvian  bark ; the  elixir  of  vitriol ; warm  aromatics, 
with  a due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  infufed  in  wine,  and 
fuch  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourishing, 
fuch  as  is  recommended  in  the  beginning  of  the  Chap- 
ter.; and  he  fhould  take  as  much  cxercife  as  he  can  bear 
without  fatigue.  He  fhould  wear  flannel,  or  rather 
fleecy  hofiery,  next  his  fkin,  and  make  daily  ufe  of  the 
flefh-brufh. 

An  incidental  dropfy  may  certainly  by  proper  treat- 
ment be  cured  ; but  when  fairly  feated  in  the  fyflem, 
with  a fcirrhous  liver,  or  a worn-out  conftitution,  me- 
dicines may  give  a temporary  relief,  but  can  hardly  be 
expeCted  ever  to  operate  a cure.  Nitre  is  probably  of 
all  others  the  mofl  efficacious  remedy. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII; 

OF  THE  GOUT. 

THERE  is  no  difeafe  which  (hews  the  imperfection 
of  medicine,  or  lets  the  advantages  of  temperance 
and  exercife  in  a ftronger  light,  than  the  gout.  Ex- 
cefs  and  idlenefs  are  the  true  fources  from  whence  it 
originally  fprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid  itmuft  be 
aCtiv  e and  temperate. 

V 

* The  very  name  of  an  operation  is  dreadful  to  most  people,  and 
they  wish  to  try  every  thing  before  they  have  recourse  to  it.  This  is 
the  reason  why  tapping  so  seldom  succeeds  to  our  wish.  1 have  had  a 
patient  who  was  regularly  tapped  once  a month  (or  several  years,  and 
who  used  to  eat  her  dinner  as  well  after  the  operation  as  it  nothing 
had  happened.  She  died  at  last  rather  worn  out  by  age  than  by  the 
disease. 
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Though  idleness  and  intemperance  are  the  principal 
eauies  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may  contri- 
bute to  bring  on  the  diforder  in  thole  who  are  not,  and 
to  induce  a parojtylin  in  th.ole  who  ate  iiibject  to  it  ; as 
too  great  an  application  to  ftudy  ; too  free  an  ufe  of 
acidulated  liquors;  night-watching;  grief  or  uneafinefs 
of  mind  ; an  obftrucjiion  or  defed  of  any  of  the  cuftoma- 
ry  cl  i {charges,  as  the  mcnfes,  fvyeating  of  the  feet,  pcr- 
{piration,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.- — A fit  of  the  gout  is  generally  pre-, 
ceded  by  indigeltion,  drowfmels,  belching  of  wind,  a 
Hight  head-ach,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes  vomiting.  The 
patient  complains  of  weapinefs  and  dejection  of  fpirits, 
and  has  often  a pain  in  the  limbs,  with  a fensation  as  if 
wind  or  cold  water  were  palling  down  the  thigh.  The 
appetite  is  often  remarkably  keen  a day  or  two  before 
the  lit,  and  there  is  a {light  pain  in  palling  urine,  and 
often  an  involuntary  fhedding  of  tears.  Sometimes 
these  fyiuptoms  are  much  more  violent,  efpeckilly  upon 
the  near  approach  of  the  fit ; and  lome  observe,  that 
as  is  the  fever  which  ufhers  in  the  gout,  fo  will  the  fit 
be;  if  tjie  fever  be  fhort  and  fharp,  the  fit  will  be  fo 
likewile;  if  it  be  feeble,  long  and  lingering,  the  fit  will 
be  fucli  also.  But  this  obfervation  can  only  hold  with 
refpect  to  very  regular  fits  of  the  gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in  the 
fpringor  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  follQwingmanner  : 
About  two  op  three  in  the  morning,  the  patient  is  feized 
with  a pain  in  his  great  toe,  lometimes  in  the  heel,  and 
at  other  times  in  the  ancle  or  calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain 
is  accompanied  with  a fenfation  as  if  cold  water  were 
poured  upon  the  part,  which  is  fucceedcd  by  a fliiver- 
ing,  withfome  degree  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pain 
increafes,  and  fixing  among  the  fmall  bones  of  the  foot 
the  patient  feels  all  the  different  kinds  of  torture,  as  if 
the  part  were  ftretched,  burnt,  faueez.ed,  gnawed,  or 
torn  in  pieces.  The  part  af  length  becomes  fo  exqui- 
sitely fenfible,  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  to  have  it 
touched,  or  even  fuffer  any  person  to  walk  acrofs  the 
room, 
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The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for 
twenty-four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on  of 
the  fit ; he  then  becomes  eaficr,  the  part  begins  to  fwell, 
appears  red  and  is  covered  with  a little  moiffcure.  To-, 
wards  morning  he  drops  afleep,  and  generally  falls  into 
a gentle  breathing  fweat.  This  terminates  the  firft  pa- 
roxyfm,  a number  of  which  conflitntes  a fit  of  the 
gout;  which  is  longer  or  fhorter,  according  to  the  pa- 
tient’s age,  ftrength,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the 
difpofition  of  the  body  to  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  is  always  worse  towards  night,  and  eafi- 
er  in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms,  however,  general- 
ly grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the  difeafe  is 
carried  off  by  perfpiration,  urine,  and  the  other  evacua- 
tions. In  fome  patients  this  happens  in  a few  days;  in 
others,  it  requires  weeks,  and  in  fome  months,  to  li- 
nifh  the  fit.  Thofe  whom  age  and  frequent  fits  of  the 
gout  have  greatly  debilitated,  feldom  get  free  from  it 
before  the  approach  of  fummer,  and  fometimes  not  till 
it  be  pretty  far  advanced. 

REGIMEN. — As  there  are  no  medicines  yet  known 
that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  fhall  confine  our  obferva- 
tions  chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and  out  of  the  fit. 

In  the  ft,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  ffrong,  his 
diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink  of  a 
diluting  nature  ; but  where  the  conffitution  is  weak, 
and  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to  live  high,  this 
is  not  a proper  time  to  retrench-  In  this  cafe  he  muff 
keep  nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and  fhould  take  frequently 
a cup  of  ftrong  negus,  or  a glafs  of  generous  -wine. 
Wine-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it 
promotes  the  perfpiration  without  greatly  heating  the 
patient.  It  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  better  if  a tea 
fpoonful  of  fed  volatile  oleojum , or  fpirits  of  hartshorn 
be  put  into  a cup  of  it  twice  a-day.  It  will  like  wife 
be  proper  to  give  at  bed  time  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  vo- 
latile tintture  of  gualacnm,  in  a large  draught  of  warm 
wine  whey, ' This  will  greatly  promote  perfpiration 
through  the  night. 

1 As  themofl  fafe  and  efficacious  method  of  difcliarging 
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•the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpiration,  this  ought  to  be 
kept  up  by  all  means,  efpedally  in  the  affefted  part. 
For  this  purpofethe  leg  and  foot  fhould  be  wrapt  infoft 
flannel, fur,  or  wool.  The  laft  is  molt  readily  obtained, 
and  feemS  to  anfwcr  the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing 
elfe  The  people  of  Lancaftnre  look  upon  wool  as  a 
kind  of  fpecific  in  the  gout.  They  wrap  a great  quan- 
tity of  it  about  the  leg  and  foot  affefted  and  cover  i* 
with  a (kin  of  foft  dreffed  leather.  This  they  fuffer  to 
continue  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  (ometimes  foi  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  or  longer,  if  the  pain  does  not 
ceafe.  I never  knew  any  external  application  anfwer  fo 
well  in  the  gout.  I have  often  feen  it  applied  when  the 
fwellingand  inflammation  were  very  great,  with  violent 
pain,  and  have  found  all  thefe  fymptoms  relieved  by  it 
fn  a few  days.  The  wool  which  they  ufe  is  generally 
greafed,  and  carded  or  combed.  They  choofe  the  fof- 
ted  which  can  be  had,  and  feldom  or  never  remove  it 
till  the  fit  be  entirely  gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  quiet  and  eafy 
during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  affeifts  the  mind  dis- 
turbs the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw  the  gout  upon 
the  nobler  parts.  All  external  application  that  repel 
the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as  death.  They  do  not 
cure  the  difeafe,  but  remove  it  from  a fafer  to  a more 
dangerous  part  of  the  body,  where  it  often  proves  fatal. 
A fit  of  the  gout  is  to  be  confidered  as  Nature’s  method 
of  removing  fomething  that  might  prove  deft ruttive  to 
the  body,  and  all  that  we  can  do  with  fafety,  is  to  pro- 
mote her  intentions,  ana  toaflift  her  in  expelling  the  ene- 
my in  her  own  way.Evacuations  by  bleeding,  ftool,  Sc c. 
are  likewife  to  be  ufed  with  caution, the  do  not  remove 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  by  weakening 
the  patient  prolong  the  fit;  but  where  the  conftitutiori 
is  able  to  bear  it,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gen- 
tly open  by  diet,  or  very  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  ftiorten  a fit  of  the  gout,  and 
fome  will  drive  it  off  altogether  : but  nothing  has  yet 
been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to  the  patient.. 
In  vain  we  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  promifes  im- 
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mediate  eafe,  atid  even  hazard  life  itfelffor  a temporary 
relief.  This  is  the  true  reafon  why  fo  many  infallible 
remedies  have  been  propofed  for  the  gout,  and  why 
fuch  numbers  have  loft  their  lives  by  the  ufe  of  them. 
It  would  be  as  impudent  to  ftop  the  fmalhpox  from  ril- 
ing, and  to  drive  them  into  the  blood,  as  attempt  to 
repel  the  gouty  matter  after  it  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  extremities.  The  latter  is  as  much  an  effort  of  Na- 
ture to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caule  as  the  for- 
mer, and  ought  equally  to  be  promoted. 

When  the  pain,  however,  is  very  great,  and  the  pa* 
tient  is  reftlefs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  may 
be  taken  at  bed-time.  This  will  eafe  the  pain,  procure 
reft,  promote  perforation,  and  forward  the  crifis  of 
the  difeafe. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a gen- 
tle dofe  or  two  of  the  bitter  tintture  of  rhubarb,  or 
fome  other  warm  ftomachic  purge. He  fhould  alfo  drink 
a weak  infufion  of  ftomachic  bitter  in  fmall  wine  or 
ale,  aS  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  cinnamon,  Virginian 
fnake-root,  and  orange-peel.  The  diet  at  this  time 
fhould  be  light,  but  nourifhing,  and  gentle  exereife 
ought  to  be  taken  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage. 

Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patients  power  to  do  many 
things  towards  preventing  a return  of  the  diforder,  or 
rendering  the  fit,  if  it  fhould  return,  lefs  fevere.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  medicine.  I have 
frequently  known 'the  gout  kept  off  for  feveral  years 
by  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other  aftringent  medicines ; 
but  in  all  the  cafes  where  I had  occafion  to  see  this 
tried,  the  perfons  died  suddenly,  and  to  all  appearance 
for  want  of  a regular  fit  of  the  gout.  One  would  be 
apt  from  hence,  to  conclude,  that  a fit  of  the  gout,  to 
fome  cortftitutions,  in  the  decline  of  life,  is  rather  faht- 
tary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  ftop  a fit  of  the  gout 
by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conftitution  can  be  fo  changed 
by  diet  and  exereife,  as  to  leffen  or  totally  prevent  its 
return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger  in  following 
fuch  a courfe.  It  is  well  known  that  the  whole  habit 
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fray  be  fo  altered  by  a proper  regimen,  as  quite  to  era- 
this  diieafe  ; and  thofe  only -who  have  fufficient 
Sution  to  perfift  in  inch  a courfe  have  reafon  to  ex- 


pcct  a cure.  , 

The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  pre- 
venting the  gout,  is  as  follows  f In  the  firft  place,  uni- 
verfal  temperance . In  the  next  place,  jufficient  excr - 
,i[e  *.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  fan ntering .about  in  an 
indolent  manner,  but  labour,  fweat,  and  toil.  Thefe 
onlv  can  render  the  humours.wholefome,and  keep  them 
lo.  Going  early  to  hed,  and  riling  betimes,  are  alfo  of 
great  importance.  It  is  like  wife  proper  to  avoid  night 
ftudies  and  intenfe  thought.  All  ftrong  liquors,  efpe- 
cialiy  generous  wines  and  four  punch,  are  to  be  avoid- 


ed. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  feme  dofes  o £magne- 
fia  alba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring  and  au- 
tumn ; and  afterwards  a courfe  of  itomachic  bitters,  as 
tanfey  or  water  trefoil  tea,  an  infufion  of  gentian  and 
camomile  flowers,  ora  decoction  of  burdock  root,  See. 
Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infufion  of  any  wholefome  bitter 
that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  may  be  drank  for 
two  or  three  weeks  in  March  and  October  twice  a-day. 
An  ifllie  or  perpetual  blifter  has  a great  tendency  t?o 
prevent  the  gout.  If  thefe  were  more  generally  ufed 
in  the  decline  of  life,  they  would  not  only  prevent  the 
gout,  but  alfo  other  ehronic  maladies.  Such  as  can  af- 
ford to  go  to  Bath,  will  find  great  benefit  from  bathing 
and  drinking  the  water.  It  both  promotes  digeftion. 
and  invigorates  the  habit.  • .7'-; 

Though  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during  a 
regular  fit  of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  extre- 
mities, and  falls  on  feme  of  the  internal  parts,  proper 
applications  to  recal  and  fix  it  become  abfelutely  ne« 
ceirary . When  the  gout  affedts  the  head,  the  pain  of  the 
joints  ceafes,  and  the  fwelling  difappears,  while  either 


* Some  make  a secret  of  curing  the  gout  by  muscular  <t.r erase.' 
This  secret,  however,  is  as  old  as  Celsus,  who  recommends  that  mode 
of  cure  ; and  whoever  will  submit  to  it  in  th^e  fullest  extent,  may  ex- 
pect to  reap  solid  and  perraament  advantages. 
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head  ach,  tlrowfmefs,  trembling,  giddinefs,  convulfions 
or  delirium  come  on.  When  it  feizes  the  lungs,  great 
oppreflion,  with  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  en- 
fue.  If  it  attacks  the  ftomach,  extreme  ficknefs,  vo- 
xnitimg,  anxiety,  pain  in  the  epigaftric  region,  and  to- 
tal lofs  of  ftrength,  will  fucceed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every 
method  mu  ft  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They 
muft  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  acid  ca- 
taplafms  applied  to  the  foies.  Blifter-plafters  ought 
likewfe  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves  of  the  legs. 
Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  also  neceffary,  and 
warm  ftomachic  purges.  The  patient  ought  to  keep  in 
bed  for  the  moft  part,  if  there  be  any  figns  of  inflam- 
mation, and  fhould  be  very  careful  not  to  catch  cold. 

If  it  attack  the  ftomach,  with  a fenfe  of  cold,  the 
moft  warm  cordials  are  neceffary ; as  ftrong  wine  boil- 
ed up  with  cinnamon  or  other  fpices;  cinnamon  water  ; 
peppermint-water ; and  even  brandy  or  rum.  The 
patient  fhould  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour  to  promote 
a fweat  by  drinking  warm  liquors  ; and  if  he  fhould  be 
troubled  with  a naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit,  he  may 
drink  camomile  tea,  or  any  thing  that  will  make  him 
vomit  freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imitates 
gravel  pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  a de- 
poftion  of  marffimallows,  and  to  have  the  parts  foment- 
ed with  warm  water.  An  emollient  cly Her  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an  opiate.  If  the 
pain  be  very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  lauda- 
num may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  aecoftion. 

Perfons  who  have  had  the  gout  fhould  be  very  atten- 
tive to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  them  about 
the  time  when  they  have  reafon  to  expeft:  a return  of 
the  fit.  The  gout  imitates  many  other  diforders,  and 
by  being  miftaken  for  them,  and  treated  improperly,  is 
often  diverted  from  its  regular  courfe,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  patients  life. 

Thofe  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from  their 
conftitution  or  manner  of  living,  have  reafon  to  cxpeft 
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I it  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circuiafpeft  with  regard 
to  its  firft  approach,  If  the  difeafe,  by  wrong  conduft 
I or  improper  medicines,'  be  diverted  from  its  proper 
courfe,  the  miferable  patient  has  a chance  to  be  for 
ever  after  tormented  w7ith  head-achs,  coughs,  pains  of 
the  stomach  and  inteftines,  and  to  fall  at  laft  a viaim 
to  its  attack  upon  fome  of  the  moie  noble  paits. 

OF  THE  RHEUMATISM, 

This  difeafe  has  often  a refemblance  to  the  gout.  It 
generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exquifite  pain,  and  is 
fometimes  attended  with  inflammation  and  fwelling.  It 
is  mo  A common  in  the  fpring,  and  towards  the  end  of 
autumn.  It  isufually  diftinguifhed  into  acute  and  chro- 
nic ; or  the  rheumatifm  with  and  without  a fever. 

CAUSES The  caufes  of  the  rheumatifm  are  fre- 

quently the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflammatory  fever, 
Viz,.  an  obftructed  perfpiration,  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
ftrong  liquors,  and  the  like.  Sudden  changes  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  all  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  are  very  apt 
to  occafion  rheumatifm.  The  moil  extraordinary  cafe 
of  a rheumatifm  that  I ever  faw,  where  almofl:  every 
joint  of  the  body  was  diftorted,  was  a man  who  ufed 
to  work  one  part  of  the  day  by  the  fire,  and  the  o- 
ther  part  of  it  in  the  water.  Very  obftinate  rheuma- 
tifms  have  likewife  been  brought  on  by  perlons  not  ac- 
cuflomed  to  it,  allowing  their  feet  to  continue  long 
wet.  The  fame  effects  are  often  produced  by  wet 
clothes,  damp  beds,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground, 
travelling  in  the  night,  See. 

The  rheumatifm  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  ex- 
ccflive  evacuations,  or  the  floppage  of  cuftomary  dif- 
charges.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  chronic  difeafes, 
which  vitiate  the  humours  ; as  the  fcurvy,  the  lues 
venerea,  obftinate  autumnal  agues,  See. 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  marfhy 
countries.  It  is  moft  common  among  the  poorer  fort 
of  peafants,  who  are  ill  clothed,  live  in  low’  damp  houfes, 
and  eat  coarfe  and  unwholfome  food,  which  contains 
but  little  nourifhment,  and  is  not  eafily  digefted. 
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SYMPTOMS. — The  acute  rheumatifm  commonly 
begins  with  wearinefs,  fhivering,  a quick  pulfe,  reftled- 
nefs,  .third,  and  other*  fymptoms  of  fever.  Afterwards 
the  patient  complains  of  flying  pains,  which  are  mcrea- 
fed  by  the  lead  motion.  Thefe  at  length  fix  in  the 
joints,  which  are  often  affected  with  fwelling  and  in- 
flammation. If  blood  be  let  in  this  difeafe,  it  has  geneT 
rally  the  fame  appearance  as  in  the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tient is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflammatory 
fever.  If  he  be  young  and  ftrong,  bleeding  is  necefla- 
.ry,  which  may  be  repeated  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  cafe.  The  body  ought  like  wile- to  be  kept  open 
by  emollient  clyders,  or  cool  opening  liquors;  as  decoc- 
tions of  tamarinds,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  fenna  tea,  and 
the  like.  The  diet  fhould  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, copfifting  chiefly  of  roafled  apples,  groat  gruel, 
or  weak  chicken  broth.  After  the  feverifh  fymptoms 
have  abated,  if  the  pain  dill  continue,  the  patient  mud 
keep  his  bed,  and  take  inch  things  as  promote  perfora- 
tion, as  wine  whey,  with  fpiritus  Mindereri,  See.  He 
may  likewife  take,  for  a few  nights,  at  bed  time,  in  a 
cup  of  wine  whey,  a drachm  of  the  cream  of  tartar, 
and  half  a drachm  of  gum  guiaiacum  in  powder 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations^  has  often 
an  exceeding  good  effed.  The  patient  may  either  be 
put  into  a bath  of  warm  water,  or  have  cloths  wrung 
out  of  it  and  applied  to  the  parts  affeded.  Great  care 
mud  be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch  cold  after  bathing. 

The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  feldom  attended  with 
any  confiderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally  con- 
1 fined  to  fiome  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the  fhoul- 
ders,  the  back  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom  any  inflam- 
mation or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Perfons  in  the  decline 
of  life  are  mod  fubject  to  the  chronic  rheumatiim.  In 
fiuch  patients  it  often  proves  extremely  obdinate,  and 
fometimes  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  fliould  be 
nearly  the  lame  as  in.  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting  diet, 
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confining  chiefly  of  vegetable  fa’  fiances,  as  flewed 
prunes,  coddled  apples,  currants,  or  goofe  berries  boiled 
in  milk  is  moft  proper.  Arbuthnot  iays,  **  If  there  be 
a fpecific  in  aliment  for  the  rheumatifm,  it  is  certainly 
whey  and  adds,  “ That  he  knew  a perlbn  fubjecl 
to  this  difcafe,  who  could  never  be  cured  by  any  othef 
method  but  a diet  of  whey  and  bread.”  He  like  wife 
favs,  “ That  cream  of  tartar  in  water  gruel,  taken  fof 
feverai  days,  will  eafe  rheumatic  pains  confiderably.” 
This  I have  often  experienced,  but  found  it  always 
more  efficacious  when  joined  with  gum  guaiacum,  as 
already  directed.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  the 
dole  formerly  mentioned  twice  a day,  and  likewife  a 
tea  fpoonful  of  the  volatile  tin&ure  of  gum  guaiacum 
at  bed  time  in  wine  whey. 

This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a week,  or  longer 
if  the  cafe  proves  obflinate,  and  the  patient’s  flrength 
will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be  omitted  for  a few  ; 
days,  and  repeated  again  ; at  the  fame  time  leeches  or 
a buffering  plafler  may  be  applied  to  the  part  affected. 
What  I have  gener;vlly  found  anfwer  better  than  either 
of  thefe,  in  obflinate  fixed  rheumatic  pains,  is  the  warm 
plafler  *.  I have  likewife  known  a plafler  of  Burgundy 
pitch  worn  for  foirie  time  on  the  part  affected  give 
great  relief  in  rheumatic  pains.  My  ingenious  friend 
Dr.  Alexander  of  Edinburgh,  fays,  he  has  frequently 
cured  very  obflinate  rheumatic  pains  by  rubbing  the 
parts  affected  with  tin&ure  of  cantharides*  When  the 
common  tin&ure  did  not  fucceed,  he  ufed  it  of  a dou- 
ble or  treble  flrength.  Cupping  Upon  the  part  affe&ed 
is  likewife  beneficial,  and  preferable  to  the  application 
of  leeches. 

Though  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to  medi- 
cines for  fome  time,  yet  they  ought  dill  to  be  perfifled 
in.  Perfons  who  are  fubje&  to  frequent  returns  of  the 
rheumatifm  will  often  find  their  account  in  ufing  medi- 
cines whether  they  be  immediately  affe&ed  with  the 
difeafe  or  not.  The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  fimilar  to 
the  gout  in  this  refp<&,  that  the  mofl  proper  time  for 

• See  Appendix,  Warm  Plaster. 
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ufmg  medicines  to  extirpate  it,  is  when  the  patient  is 
jnoft  free  from  the  diforder. 

To  thole  who  can  afford  the  expence  I would  re- 
commend the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock  in 
Derbyfhire.  They  have  often  to  my  knowledge  cured 
Very  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  are  always  fafe  either 
irt  or  out  of  the  fit.  When  the  rheumatifm  is  complica- 
ted with  fcorbutic  complaints,  which  is  not  leldom  the 
cafe,  the  Harrowgate  waters  and  thofe  of  Moffat  are 
proper.  They  fhould  both  be  drank  and  ufed  as  a 
warm  bath. 

There  are  feveral  of  our  own  domeftic  plants  which 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheumatifm.  One  of 
the  beft  is  the  white  muftard  ; a table  fpoonful  of  the 
feed  of  this  plant  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day  in 
a glafs  of  water  or  fmall  wine.  The  water  trefoil  is 
likewife  of  great  ufe  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  infuf- 
ed  in  wine  or  ale,  or  drank  in  form  of  tea.  The  ground 
ivy,  camomile,  and  feveral  other  bitters,  are  alfo  bene- 
ficial, and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner.  No  benefit 
however  is  to  be  expedtod  from  thefe,  unlefs  they  be 
taken  for  a confiderable  time.  Excellent  medicines  are 
often  defpifed  in  this  difeafe,  becaule  they  do  not  per- 
form an  immediate  cure;  whereas  nothing  would  be 
more  certain  than  their  effect  were  they  duly  perfifted 
in.  Want  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  medicine  is  one 
reafon  why  chronic  difeafes  ape  fo  feldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  ip  fait  water,  often  cures 
the  rheumatifm.  We  would  alio  recommend  riding  on 
horfeback  and  wearing  flannel  next  the  (kin.  IfTties  are 
likewife  very  proper,  efpecially  in  chronic  cafes.  If 
the  pain  affects  the  fhoulders  an  iffue  may  be  made  in 
the  arm  ; but  if  it  affe&s  the  loins,  it  fhould  be  put 
into  the  leg  or  thigh. 

Perfons  afftidted  with  the  fcurvy  are  very  fubjcdt  to 
rheumatic  complaints.  The  beft  medicines  in  this  cafe 
are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  Thele  may  cither  be 
taken  feparately  or  together,  as  the  patient  inclines. 
An  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  half  an  ounce  of  rhu- 
barb in  pow.der,  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  wine  ; 
and  one,  two,  or  three  glalfes  of  it  taken  daily,  as  fhall 
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be  found  neceflary  for  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 
In  cafes  where  the  bark  itfelf  proves  fufficiently  purga- 
tive, the  rhubarb  may  be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  Uibje£t  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  rheu- 
-tnatifm,  ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry,  warm,  fitua- 
tion,  to  avoid  the  night  air,  wet  clothes,  and  wet  feet, 
as  much  as  pollible.  Their  clothing  fhould  be  warm,  and 
they  fhould  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  make  fre- 
quent ufe  of  the  fidhbrufh. 

Fleecy  hofiery  worn  next  the  skin  is  not  only  the 
befl:  article  of  drefs  for  preventing  the  rheumatifm, 
but  in  promoting  its  cure.  Its  ufe  in  marfliy  countries, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  fubjett  to  ague  and  rheuma- 
tifm, cannot  be  too  ftrongly  recommended ; and  in 
fuch  fltuations  it  would  be  a inofl  beneficial  piece  of 
charity  for  thofe  in  better  circumftances  to  aflifl  in 
fupplying  the  poor  with  this  cheap,  fimple,  and  effica- 
cious prefervative. 


CHAP,  xxxrx. 

OF  THE  SCURVY. 

HIS  difeafe  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern 


countries,  efpecially  in  low  damp  fltuations,  near 


large  marfhes,  or  great  quantities  of  ftagnating  water. 
Sedentary  people,  of  a dull  melancholy  difpofition,  are 
molt  fubject  to  it.  It  proves  often  fatal  to  failors  on 
long  voyages,  particularly  in  fhips  that  are  not  proper- 
ly ventilated,  have  many  people  on  board,  or  wtere 
cleanlinefs  is  neglected. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  mention  the  different  fpecies 
into  which  this  difeafe  has  been  divided,  as  they  differ 
from  one  another  chiefly  in  degree.  What  is  called 
the  land f curvy,  however,  is  feldom  attended  with  thofe 
highly  putrid  fymptoms  which  appear  in  patients  who 
liav  e been  long  at  fea,  and  which  we  prefume  are  ra* 
their  owing  to  confined  air,  want  of  cxercife,  and  the 
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unwholefome  food  eaten  by  Tailors  on  long  voyages, 
than  to  any  fpecific  difference  in  the  difcafe. 

CAUSES. — 'l'he  fcurvy  is  occafioned  by  cold  moift, 
air  ; by  the  long  nfe  of  falted.or  fmoke  dried  provi- 
ftons,  or  any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of  digedion,  and 
affords  little  nourilhment,  It  may  alio  proceed  from 
the  fuppreflion  of  cuflomary  evacuations  ; as  ti  e men-- 
fes,  the  haemorrhoidal  (lux,  dec.  It  is  fometimes  owing 
to  an  hereditary  taint,  in  which  cafe  a vejry  fmall  caufe 
will  excite  the  latent  disorder.  Grief,  fear,  and  othet 
depreffing  paffions,  have  a great  tendency  both  to  ex- 
cite and  aggravate  this  difeafe.  The  lame-  obfervation 
holds  with  regar  1 to  negledt  of  cleanlinefs,  bad  doth* 
ing,  the  want  of  proper  exercife,  confined  air,  un- 
wholefome food,  or  any  difeafe  which  greatly  weak- 
ens the  body,  or  vitiates  the  humours. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  difeafe  maybe  known  by  un- 
ufual  wearinels,  heavinels,  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
efpecially  after  motion  ; rottennefs  of  the  gums,  which 
are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighted  touch ; a blinking 
breath  ; frequent  bleeding  at  the  note  ; crackling  of 
the  joints  ; difficulty  of  walking  ; fometimes  a fvvelling 
and  fometimes  a falling  away  at  the  legs,  on  which 
there  are  livid,  yellow,  or  violet  coloured  fpots  ; the 
face  is  generally  of  a pale  or  leaden  colour.  As  the  dif- 
eafe advances  other  fymptoms  come  on,  as  rottennefs 
of  the  teeth,  haemorrhages,  or  difeharges  of  blood 
from  different  parts  of  the  body,  foul  obflinate  ulcers, 
pains  in  various  parts,  efpecially  about  the  bread,  dry 
fcaly  eruptions  all  over  the  body,  See. ; at  lad  a hedtic 
or  wading  fever  comes  on,  and  the  miferable  patient  is 
often  carried  off  by  a dyfentery,  a diarrhoea,  a dropiy, 
the  pally,  fainting  fits,  or  a mortification  of  fome  of  the 
bowels. 

CUKE. — We  know  no  way  of  curing  this  difeafe 
but  by  purfuing  a plan  direcdly  oppofite  to  that  which 
brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a vitiated  date  of  the 
humours,  occafioned  by  errors  in  diet,  air,  or  exercife  ; 
and  this  cannot  be  removed  but  by  a proper  attention 
to  thefe  important  articles. 
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It  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breath  a cold, 
damp,  or  confined  air,  he  fhould  be  removed  as  foon  as 
pofljblc  to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately  warm  one.  If 
there  is  rcafon  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from 
i fedentary  life,  or  deprefled  paflions,  as  grief,  fear, 
.£c.  the  patient  malt  daily  take  as  much  exercife  in  the 
open  air  as  he  can  bear,  and  his  mind  fhould  be  divert- 
ed by  cheerful  cornpan^  and  other  amufements.  No= 
thing  has  a greater  tendency  either  to  prevent  or  re- 
move this  difeafe,  than  conflant  cheerfulnefs  and  good 
humour.  But  this,  alas!  is  feldom  the  lot  of  perfons 
afHifted  with  the  feurvy  ; they  are  generally  furly, 
peevifh  and  morofe. 

When  the  feurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a long  ufe 
of  faked  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a diet  con- 
liking  chiefly  of  frefh  vegetables,  as  oranges,  apples, 
lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  water  creffes,  feurvy  grafs, 
brook  lime,  See.  The  ufe  of  thefe,  with  milk,  pot 
herbs,  new  bread,  and  frefh  beer  and  cyder,  will  (el- 
dom  fail  to  remove  a leurvy  of  this  kind,  if  taken  be- 
fore it  be  too  far  advanced  ; but  to  have  this  effeft, 
they  muk  be  perfifted  in  for  a con fider able  time.  When  * 
frefh  vegetables  cannot  be  obtained,  picked  or  preserv- 
ed ones  may  be  eded  ; and  where  thefe  are  wanting, 
recourfe  muk  be  had  to  the  chemical  acids  All  the 
patient’s  food  and  drink  fhould  in  this  cafe  be  fharpened 
with  cream  of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  or  the  fpirit  of 
fca  fait. 

Thefe  things,  however,  will  more  certainly  prevent 
tfian  cure  the  feurvy,  for  which  reafon  leafaring  peo- 
ple, cfpecially  on  long  voyages,  ought  to  lay  in  plenty 
of  them.  Cabbages,  onions,  goofeberries,,  and  many 
other  vegetables,  may  be  kept  a long  time  by  pickling, 
preferving,  Arc.  and  when  thefe  fail,  the  chymical  acids 
recommended  above,  which  will  keep  for  any  length 
of  time,  may  be  ufed.  We  have  reaion  to  believe,  if 
fliips  were  well  ventilated,  had  got  (tore  of  fruits, 
greens,  cyder,  See.  laid  in,  and  if  proper  regard  were 
I ud  to  clqanlinefs  and  warmth,  that  lailois  would  be 
the  mofl  healthy  people  in  the  world,  and  would  ieJh 
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dom  fuffer  either  from  the  fcnrvv  or  putrid  fevers^ 
which  are  fo  fatal  to  that  lifeful  fet  of  men  ; but  it  is 
too  much  the  temper  of  fuch  people  to  defpife  all  pre- 
caution; they  will  not  think  of  any  calamity  till  it  over- 
takes them,  when  it  is  too  late  to  ward  off  the  blow. 

It  mud  indeed  be  owned,  that  marry  of  them  have  it 
not  in  their  power  to  make  the  jarovifion  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of ; but  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  duty  of  their  employ- 
ers to  make  it  for  them,  and  no  man  ought  to  engage 
in  a long  voyage  without  having  thefe  articles  fccured. 

I have  feen  very  extraordinary  effects  in  the  land 
fcurvy  from  a milk  diet.  This  preparation  of  Nature 
is  a mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  properties,  which 
of  all  others  is  the  moft  fit  for  restoring  a decayed  con- 
ftitution,  and  removing  that  particular  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  which  feem  to  conftitute  the  very  effence  of 
the  fcurvy,  and  many  other  difeafes.  But  people  de- 
Ipife  this  wholefome  and  nourishing  food,  becaufe  it  is 
cheap,  and  devour  with  greedinefs  flefh  and  fermented 
liquors,  while  milk  is  deemed  only  fit  for  their  hogs. 

The  moft  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy  is  whey  or  but- 
ter milk.  When  thefe  cannot  be  had,  found  cyder, 
perry,  or  fpruce  beer  may  be  ufed.  Wort  has  likewife 
been  found  to  be  a proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy,  and 
may  be  ufed  at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep  during  the  Ion-* 
geft  voyage,  A deco&ion  of  the  tops  of  the  fpruce  fir 
is  likewife  proper.  It  may  be  drank  in  the  quantity  of 
an  Englifh  pint  twice  a day.  Tar  water  may  be  ufed 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  or  decottions  of  mild  mucilagi- 
nous vegetables,  as  farfa papilla,  marlhmallow  roots,  Sec. 
Infuflons  of  title  bitter  plants,  as  ground  ivy,  the  leffer 
centaury,  marfh  trefoil,  See.  are'  likewife  beneficial.  I 
have  feen  the  peafants  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  exprefs 
the  juice  of  the  laft  mentioned  plant,  and  drink  it  with 
good  effett  in  thofe  foul  fcorbutic  eruptions  with  which 
they  are  often  troubled  in  the  fpring  feafon. 

Harrowgate  water  is  certainly  an  excellent  medicine 
in  the  land  fcurvy.  I have  often  feen  patients  who 
had  been  reduced  to  the  moft  deplorable  condition  by 
this  difeafe,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking  the  fulphur 
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water,  and  bathing  in  it.  The  chalybeate  water  may 
alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage,  elpecially  with  a view  to 
brace  the  ftomach  after  drinking  the  fulphur- wafer, 
which,  though  it  fharpens  the  appetite,  never  fails  to 
weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion, 

A flight  degree  of  fcurvy  may  be  carried  off  by  fre* 
quently  lucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter  orange 
or  a lemon.  When  the  difeafe  affc&s  the  gums  only, 
this  pra&icc,  if  continued  for  fome  time,  will  generally 
carry  it  off.  We  would,  however,  recommend  the 
bitter  orange  as  greatly  preferable  to  lemon  ; it  feems 
to  be  as  good  a medicine,  and  is  not  fo  hurtful  to  the 
ftomach.  Perhaps  our  own  forrel  may  be  little  inferior 
to  either  of  them. 

All  kinds  of  falad  are  good  in  the  fcurvy,  and  ought 
to  be  eaten  very  plentifully,  as  lpinage,  lettuce,  parfley, 
celery,  endive,  radifli,  dandelion,  See.  It  is  amazing  to 
fie  how  frefb  vegetables  in  the  fpring  cure  the  brute 
animals  of  any  fcab  or  foulnefs  which  is  upon  their  Ikins. 
It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  their  effects  would  be  as 
great  upon  the  human  fpecies,  were  they  ufed  in  pro- 
per quantity  for  a fufficient  length  of  time. 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  effedts  in  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints of  very  long  Handing,  from  the  ufe  of  a decoc- 
tion of  the  roots  of  water- dock.  It  is  ulually  made  by 
boiling  a pound  of  the  frefti  root  in  fix  Englifli  pints  of 
water,  till  about  one  third  of  it  be  confirmed.  The 
dofe  is  from  half  a pint  to  a whole  pint  of  the  decodtion 
everyday.  But  in  all  the  cafes  where  I have  feen  it 
prove  beneficial,  it  was  made  much  ftronger,  and  drank 
in  larger  quantities.  The  fafefl  way,  however,  is  for 
the  patient  to  begin  with  fmall  dofes,  and  increafe  them 
both  in  flrength  and  quantity  as  he  finds  his  flomach 
will  bear  it.  It  jnuft  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time. 
I have  known  fome  take  it  for  many  months,  and  have 
been  told  of  others  who  had  ufed  it  for  feveral  years, 
before  they  were  fenfible  of  any  benefit,  but  -who  ne- 
verthelefs  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  leprofy,  which  was  fo  common  in  this  country 
long  ago,  leems  to  have  been  near  a-kin  to  the  fcurvy. 
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OF  THE  8CROPHULA 

Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  feldom  now,  may  be  owing  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating  more  Vegetable  food 
than  formerly,  living  more  upon  tea  and  other  diluting 
diet,  iifing  lefs  falted  meat,  being  more  cleanly,  better 
lodged  and  clothed,  &c. — For  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 
we  would  recommend  the  fame  pourfe  of  diet  and  me 
dicine  as  in  the  feurvy. 

OF  THE  SCROPHULA,  or  KING*s  EVIL. 

This  difeafe  chiefly  affedfs  the  glands,  efpccially  tliofe 
of  the  neck.  Children,  and  young  perfons  of  a fedentary 
life,  are  very  lubjeet  to  it.  It  is  one  of  thofe  difeales 
which  may  be  removed  by  proper  regimen,  but  feidorn 
yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabitants  of  cold,  damp, 
marfhy  countries  are  molt  liable  to  the  fcrophula. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  an  he- 

reditary taint,  fcrophulous  nurfe,  See.  Children  who 
have  the  inisfortune  to  be  born  of  fickly  parents,  whole 
conftitutions  have  been  greatly  injured  by  the  pox,  or 
other  chronic  difeafes,  are  apt  to  be  affe£ted  by  the 
fcrophula.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  fuch  difeafes 
as  weaken  the  habit  or  vitiate  the  humours,  as  the 
fmall-pox,  mealies.  Sec.  External  injuries,  as  blows, 
bruifes,  and  the  like,  fometimes  produce  fcrophulous 
ulcers;  and  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  when  this  hap- 
pens, that  there  has  been  a predifpolition  in  the  habit 
to  this  difeafe.  In  fliort,  whatever  tends  to  vitiate  the 
humours  or  relax  the  folids,  paves  the  way  to  the  fcro- 
phula ; as  the  want  of  proper  exercife,  too  much  heat 
or  cold,  confined  air,  unwhqlefome  food,  bad  water, 
the  longufe  of  poor,  weak,  watery  aliments,  the  neg- 
le<fl  of  eleantinefs,  Sec.  Nothing  tends  more  to  induce 
this  difeafe  in  children  than  allowing*  them  to  continue 
long  wet  *. 

SYMPTOMS’ At  firft,  fmall  knots  appear  under 

* The  scrophula,  as  well  as  the  rickets,  is  found  to  prevail  in 
large  manufacturing  towns,  where  people  live  gross,  and  lead  seden 
tary  lives. 
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ud  the  ears*;  which  gradually  Ihcreafe 
;n  number  anti  fixe,  till  they  form  on-.'  large  hard  tu- 
mour. Tills  often  continues  for  a long-  time  without 
* reakiog,  and  when  it  does  break,  it  only  difcharges  a 
thin  {kmcj,  or  watery  humour-  Other  parts  of  the  body 
atc  like  wife  liable  to  its  attack,  as  the  arm  pits,  groins, 
hands,  eyes,  breafls,  See.  Nor  are  the  internal 
par's  exempt  from  it.  It  often  affe&s  the  lungs,  li  ver, 
orfplcep;  and  I have  frequently  feen  the  glands  of 
the  mefejitery  greatly  enlarged  by  it. 

Thofe  obifmate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the  feet 
and  Lunds  with  fwelliug,  aod  little  or  no  rednels.  are  of 
the  ilTOphuI pus  kind.  They  feldom  dlfeharge  good 
.natter,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure.  The 
vjfcte  Jijclhtfgs  of  the  joints  Jeem  like  wile  to  be  of  this 
kind.  They  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  a fuppura- 
tiorgand  when  opened  they  only  dife  barge  a thin  ichor. 
There  Is  not  a more  general  iymptom  of  the  ferophu- 
U than  a {Welling  of  the  upper  lip  and  nofe. 

KEG  I MSN. — As  this  diieale  proceeds,  in  a great 
meaftire,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be  generous 
end  nourishing,  but  at  the  fame  time  light  and  of  ealy 
digeffcion. ; as  well  fermented  bread  made  of  . found  grain, 
the  fie  Hi  and  broth  of  young  animals,  with  now  and 
then  a glafs  of,  generous  wine,  or  good  ale.  The  air 
ought  to  be  open,  dry.  and  not  too  cold,  and  the  patient 
jfhonld  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  bear.  This  is  of 
the  utmoft  importance.  Children  who  have  fufficient 
exercife  are  ieldom  troubled  with  the  ferophula. 

MEDICINE. — The  vulgar  are  remarkably  credu- 
lous with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  ferophula  ; many  of 
them  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal  touch,  that  of 
the  leventh  fon,  dec.  The  truth  is,  we  know  but  little 
either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of  this  difeale,  and  where 
reafon  or  medicine  fail,  fnperftition  always  comes  in 
their  place.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  difeafes  which  are  the 
mofl  difficult  to  under  (land,  we  generally  hear  of  the 
greatefl  number  of  miraculous  cures  being  performed. 
Here,  however,  the  deception  is  eafily  accounted  for. 
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The  fcrophula,  at  a certain  period  of  life,  often  cures 
of  itfelf ; and  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touched  a* 
bout  this  time,  the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch,  and 
not  to  Nature,  who  is  really  the  phyfician.  In  the  fame 
way,  the  infignificant  nodrums  of  quacks  and  old  wo- 
men often  gain  applaufe  when  they  defer ve  none. 

.There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cudom  of 
plying  children  in  the  fcrophula  with  drong  purgative 
medicines.  People  imagine  it  proceeds  from  humours, 
which  mud  be  purged  off,  without  conferring  that 
thefe  purgatives  increafe  the  debility,  and  aggravate 
the  difeafe.  It  has  been  found,  that  keeping  the  body 
gently  open  for  Ibme  time,  eipecially  with  fea  water, 
has  a good  effeft  ; but  this  fhould  only  be  given  in  grofs 
habits,  and  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at  mod 
two  dools  every  day. 

Bathing  in  the  fait  water  has  like  wife  a very  good 
effe<d,  efpecially  in  the  warm  feafon.  I have  often 
known  a courfe  of  bathing  in  fait  water,  and  drinking 
it  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open, 
cure  a fcrophula,  after  many  other  medicines  had  been 
tried  in  vain.  When  fait  water  cannot  be  obtained, 
-the  patient  may  be  bathed  in  frefh  water,  and  his  body 
kept  open  by  fmail  quantities  of  fait  and  water,  or  fome 
other  mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing  and  drinking  the  fait  water, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  cold, 
bath  may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the  bark  in  winter 
To  an  aclult  half  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  may 
be  given  in  a glafs  of  red  wine  four  or  five  times  a ea}  , 
Children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  take  it  in  fubdance,  may 
life  the  deco&ion,  made  in  the  folio  vying  manner 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  a drachm  of 
Winter’s  bark,  both  grofsly  powdered,  in  an  Englifh 
quart  of  water  to  a pint ; towards  the  end,  half  an 
ounce  of  diced  liquorice  root  and  a handful  of  1 aifins 
may  be  added,  which  will  render  the  dccodion  lefsdif- 
ameeable,  and  make  it  take  up  more  of  the  baik.  1 he 
liquor  mud  be  drained,  and  two,  three,  or  four  tabic, 
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fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  given 
three  times  a day  ; or  the  compound  tmfture  of  bark 

may  be  ufed  in  its  ftead.  ; ,.  . 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters,  efpecially  the 

latter  are  likewife  very  proper  medicines  in  the  fero- 
■pliula  They  ought  not,  however,  to  be  drank  in  large 
quantities,  but  fnould  be  taken  fo'  as  to  keep  the  body 
ecntly  open,  and  mnft  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time. 

The  hemlock  may  fometimes  be  tiled  with  advantage 
in  the  fcrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a general  rule, 
that  the  lea  water  is  molt  proper  before  there  are  any 
fui'puration  or  fymptom  of  tabes  ; the  Peruvian  bark 
when  there  are  running  fores,  and  a degree  of  hectic 
fever  ; and  the  hemlock  in  old  inveterate  cafes,  ap- 
proaching to  the  fchirrous  or  cancerous  ftate.  ^ Either 
the  extraft  or  the  frelh  juice  of  this  plant  may  be  ufed. 
The  dole  may  be  (mall  at  firft,  and  increafed  gradually 

as  far  as  the  ftomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

External  applications  are  of  little  uie.  Before  the  tu- 
mour breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to  it,  tinlefs 
a piece  of  flannel,  orfomething  to  keep  it  warm  Af- 
.ter  it  breaks,  the  fore  may  be  drefled  with  feme  digef- 
tive  ointment.  What  I have  always  found  to  anlwer 
belt,  was  the  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with  about  a 
lixth  or  eivhth  part  of  its  weight  of  red  precipitate  of 
mercury.  The  fore  may  be  dreffed  with  this  twice  a- 
clay,  and  if  it  be  very  fungous,  and  does  not  digeft  well, 
a larger  proportion  of  the  precipitate  may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeale,  though  they 
do  not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  defpifed.  If  the  patient  can 
be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  arrives  at  the  age  or 
puberty,  he  ha§  a great  chance  to  get  well,  but  if  he  docs 
not  recover  at  this  time,  in  all  probability  be  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  loapt  to  com- 
municate to  their  offspring  as  the  fcrophula,  for  which 
reafon  people  ought  to  beware  of  marrying  into  fami- 
lies affected  with  this  difeafe. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophula,  we  muft 
refer  the  reader  to  the  obferVatior.s  on  .N  aiding,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book. 
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..ft”  knn£  the  whoie  fubjcft  of  prevention  of  this 

I lie  pnaapai  preventive  is  to  Wp  the  children 
perfectly  clean  and  dry.  Imparities  not  only  taint  and 
relax  toe  skni,  but  corrupt  the  hamourt,  their  noxious 
particles  oemg  abforbed  through  the  pores.  Children 
Inoiiict  be  frequently  walked  at  fir  ft  with  lukewarm  wa. 
ter,  as  befic  fuiteid  to  the  delicacy  and  habit  of  the  new 
born  mftmt ; but  the  warmth  to  be  gradually  ch'minlfh- 
ed,  till  at  length  the  child  can  bear  water  perfectly 
cold,  which  will  be  mo  ft  ihlutary  and  beneficial.  Tim 
cotd  bath  braces  and  ftrengtlieas  the  fyftem,  and  by 
counteracting  relaxation,  operates  mo  ft  fuccefsfuily  as 
a preventive  of  ferophuia.  The  child  fhould  be  wafl- 
ed  all  over  every  morning,  and  the  lower  part  every 

night,  and  being  wiped  perfectly  dry,  to  be  wrapped  in 
a warm  blanket.  x 1 


. Looie  'ind  clothing,  at  all  times  falutary,  is  par- 

ticularly io  where  there  is  any  appearance  of  ferophuia 
m the  child.  The  linen  next  the  skin  mu  ft  be  frequent - 
ly  changed,  and  the  fame  drefs  never  worn  two  days. 
. manner  a*ir  and  exercife  are  grand  preven- 

tives.  Children  ftiould  deep  in  lofty  airy  apartments, 
,and  in  good  weather  be  daily  taken  into  the  fields  lo 
tafte  the  healthful  exhalations  of  the  earth,  and  the 
balmy  fragrance  of  the  plants.  In  cold  and  wet  weather 
caution  (houfd  be  u fed,  Put  even  then  the  daily  life  of 
the  cold  bath  will  enable  the  child  to  withftand  the 
imprellions  of  a damp  chilly  atmofphere  Exercise  is 
in  every  refpeft  beneficial;  and  prevents-  obftruftions, 
particularly  of  the  glands,  which  form  the  earlieft 
fymptom  of  ferophuia. 

Where  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  this  difeafe  from  the 
appearance  of  the  child,  having  a weak  habit  and  thin 
fan,  or  being  the  offspring  of  a fcrophulous’  parent  or 
parents,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  provide  a very  health v 
nurfe.  After  the  child  is  weaned,  it  ffiouki  gradually 
be  accuftomed  to  light  and  digeftible  animal  food,  and 
get  a ]>ortiori  of  it  every  day  at  dinner  ; as  milk  and  ve- 
getables, though  generally  nutritions  and  wholefome, 
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iit«  not  fuffrcicnt  to  give  a proper  tore  to  the  ftomach 
ind  fvftem.  A thinnefs  of  blood,  and  relaxation  of  the 
fibres,  are  generally  caries,  and  always  attendants  of 
.he  evil,  which  are  heft  counteracted  by  ftrengthening 
wtieles  of  food  and  drink.  Butter,  and  all  fatty  and 
: oily  fubftances,  are  particularly  to  be  avoided,  and  m 
this  and  ail  other  cafes  where  weaknefs  is  a crufe  or 
attendant  of  this  diford  er,  paftry  of  every  deferiptioa 
is  mo  ft  noxious  ; nor  fiord  cl  a child  of  a fcro.phulous 
habit  eat  any  preparation  of  four,  but  wholefome  well- 
. baked  plain  bread. 

OF  THE  ITCH. 

Though  this  difeafe  is  commonly  communicated  by 
infection,  yet  it  feldom  prevails  where  due  regard  is 
jjpaid  to  cleanlinefs,  frefk  air,  and  wholefome  diet.  It;ge~ 
merally  appears  in  form  of  final!  watery  puftules,  ftrll 
r.  about  the  wrifts,  or  between  the  lingers  ; afterwards  it 
affects  the  arms,  legs,  thighs,  <&c.  Thefe  puftules,  are 
attended  with  intolerable  itching,  efpecially  when  the 
patient  is  warm  in  bed,  or  fits  by  the  fire.  Sometimes^ 
indeed,  the  fkiri  is  covered  with  large  blotches  or  fcabs, 
and  at  other  times  with  a white  feurf,  orfealy  eruption, 
'This  iaft  is  called  the  Dry  Itch,  and  is  the  moil  diftf- 
< cult  to  cure. 

The  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  uni efs  when 
it  is  rendered  lo  by  neglect  or  improper  treatment.  If 
i it  be  fullered  to  continue  too  long,  it  may  vitiate  the 
whole  mafs  of  humours  ; and,  if  it  be  fuddenly  drove 
i in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it  may  occasion  fe- 
vers, inflammations  of  the  viicera,  or  other  internal 
| diforders.  » 

The  beft  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is  fulphnr, 
) widch  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally  and  internally. 
The  parts  lhoft  affected  may  be  rubbed  by  an  ointment 
made  of  the  fiowerof  fulphur,  two  ounces  ; crude  fal 
ammoniac,  finely  powdered,  two  drachms  : hog's  lard, 
01  butter , four  ounces.  II  a fcrople  or  half  a dracbiii 
of  the  offence  of  lemon  be  added,  it  will  entirely  takp 
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away  the  difagrecable  fmell.  About  the  bulk  of  a nut* 
meg  of  this  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  extremities  at  bed* 
time  twice  of  thrice  a-week,  It  is  feldom  necefTary 
to  rub  the  whole  body  ; but  when  it  is,  it  ought  hot  to 
be  done  all  at  once,  but  by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous  to 
flop  too  many  pores  at  the  lame  time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  he 
ought,  if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  of  take  a purge 
or  two.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  during  the  ufe  of 
It,  to  take  every  night  and  morning  as  much  of  the 
Sower  of  brimftone  and  cream  of  tartar^  in  a little  trea- 
cle or  new  milk,  as  will  keep  the  body  gently  opem 
He  fhould  beware  of  catching  cold,  fhould  wear  more 
clothes  than  ufual,  and  take  every  thing  warm.  The 
fame  clothes,  the  linen  excepted,  ought  to  be  worn  all 
the  time  of  ufingthe  ointment ; and  filch  clothes  as  have 
been  worn  while  the  patient  was  under  the  difeafe*  are 
not  to  be  ufed  again,  unlefs  they  have  been  fumigated 
with  brimftone,  and  throughly  cleanfed*  otherways 
they  will  communicate  the  infection  anew  f. 

I never  knew  brimftone,  when  ufed  as  directed  above* 
fail  to  cure  the  itch  ; and  have  reafon  to  believe,  that, 
if  duly  perfifted  in,  it  never  will  fail ; but  if  it  be  only 
ufed  once  or  twice,  and  cleanlinefs  negledted,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  diforder  returns.  The  quantity  of  oint- 
ment mentioned  above  will  generally  be  fufficient  for 
the  cure  of  one  perfon  ; but,  if  any  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe  fhould  appear  again,  the  medicine  fhould  be  re- 
peated. It  is  both  more  fafe  and  efficacious  when  per* 
lifted  in  for  a confiderable  time,  than  when  a large  quan* 
tity  is  applied  at  once.  Asmoft  people  diflike  the  lmell 
of  fuphur,  they  may  ufe  in  its  place  the  powder  of 
white  helebore  root  made  up  into  an  ointment,  in  the 
fame  manner*,  whieh  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the  itch* 

f Sir  John  Pringle  observes  that,  though  this  disease  may  seem 
trifling,  there  is  no  one  in  the  army  that  is  more  diflicult  to  cure,  as 
the  infection  often  lurks  in  clothes,  &c.  and  breaks  out  a second,  or 
even  a third  time.  The  same  inconveniency  occurs  in  private  fami- 
lies, unless  particular  regal'd  is  paid  to  the  changing  or  cleaning  <jt 
fhftfr  clothes,  which  last  is  by  no  means  an  easy  operation. 
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People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they  take 
other  eruptions  for  the  itch  ; -as  the  lloppage  of  thefe 
may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences.  Many  of  the 
eruptive  diforders  to  which  children  are  liable,  have  a 
near  relemblance,  and  I have  often  known  infants 
killed  by  being  rubbed  by  greafy  ointments,  that  make 
thefe  eruptions  ftrike  fuddenly  in,  which  nature  had 
thrown  out  to  preferve  the  patient's  life,  or  prevent 
ftome  other  malady.  .. 

Much  mischief  is  likewife  done  by  the  ufe  of  ntercury 
in  this  difeafe.  Some  perfons  are  fo  fool-hardy  as  to 
wafh  the  parts  affefted  with  aftrong  folution  of  the  cor- 
rolive  fublimate.  Others  ufe  the  mercurial  ointment, 
without  taking  the  leaft  care  either  to  avoid  cold,  keep 
the  body  open,  or  obferve  a proper  regimen.  The  con- 
fequences of  fuch  conduift  may  be  ealily  guefled.  I have 
known  even  the  mercurial  girdles  produce  bad  effetfts, 
and  would  advife  every  perfon  as  he  values  his  health, 
to  beware  how  he  uses  them.  Mercury  ought  never 
to  be  ufed  as  a medicine  without  the  greateft  care.  Ig- 
norant people  look  upon  thefe  girdles  as  a kind  of  charm, 
without  considering  that  the  mercury  enters  the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mifehief  is  done  by  ufing 
mercurial  ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing  ver- 
min ; yet  it  is  unneceffary  for  either ; the  former  may- 
be always  more  certainly  cured  by  fulphur,  and  the 
latter  will  never  be  found  where  due  regard  is  paid  to 
cjeanlinefs. 

Thofe  who  would  avoid  this  deteftable  difeafe,  ought 
to  beware  of  infetfted  perfons,  to  ufe  wholefome  food, 
and  to  ftudy  univerfal  cleanlinefs  *. 

* Hie  itch  is  now  by  cleanliness  banished  from  every  genteel  fa- 
mily in  Britain.  It  still,  however,  remains  among  ihe  poorer  sorts  of 
peasants  in  Scotland,  and  among  the  manufacturers  in  England.  These 
are  not  only  sufficient  to  keep  the  seeds  of  the  disease  alive,  hut  to 
spread  the  infection  among  others.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  some 
more  effectual  method  could  be  devised  tor  extirpating  ji  altogeiher 
yevei  al  country  clergymen  have  told  me,  that  by  getting  such  as  were 
infected  cured,  and  strongly  recommending  an  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness, they  have  banished  the  ilch  entirely  out  oi  their  parishes. 
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CHAP.  XL. 

OF  THE  ASTHMA. 

irT'*'HE  afthma  is  a difeafc;  of  the  lungs,  which  fefdorn 
admits  of  a cure.  Per  ions  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
aoft  liable  to  it.  It  is  dlfcinguiffied  into  the  modi  and 
dry,  or  hum  aural  and-  ire  volts.  The  former  is  attended 
with  expectoration  or  fpfttingf  but  in  the  latter  the 
patient  feldom  fpits,  imiefs  fame  times  a little  tough 
phlegm,  by  the  mere  force  of  coughing. 

CAUSES — —.The  afthrna  Is  fbntetimes  hereditary'. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a bad  formation  of  the 
break,  the  fumes  of  the  metals  or  minerals  taken  into 
the  kings,  violent  exerclfe,  efpecially  running  ; the  ob- 
ffiracuqn  of euftotnary  evacuations,  as  the  merries,  h ar- 
mors-holds,  &c.  the  hidden  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  or 
fhrikmg  in  the  eruption,  as  the  final  1 -pox,  mealies,  Arc. 
violent  paffions  of  the  mind,  as  Hidden  fear  or  fnrpriie. 
In  a word,  the  difeafc  may  proceed  from  any  gaufe  that 
either  impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs,  or  prevents  their  being  duly  expanded  by  the  air. 

SYMPTOMS. -An  affchma  is  known  by  a quick 

labour  ions  breathing,  which  is  generally  performed  with 
s kind  of  weeding  noife.  Sometimes  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  fo  great,  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep 
In  an  erect  pofture,  othervvife  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
fuffocated.  A fit  or  paroxyfm  of  the  afthrna  generally 
happens  after  a perfon  has  been  expofed  to  coldeafterly 
winds,  or  has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  weather,  or; 
has  got  wet,  or  continued  long  in  a damp  place  under 
ground,  or  has  taken fome  food  which  the  (fcomach  could 
not  digeft,  as  paftries,  toafted  cheefe,  or  the  like. 

The  paroxyfm  is  commonly  ufkered  In  with  liftlefT- 
nefs,  want  of  deep,  hoavfencfs,  a cough,  belching  of 
wind,  a fenfe  of  heavinefs  about  the  bread,  and  diffi- 
enhy  of  breathing.  To  thefe  fucceed  heat,  fever,  pain 
of  the  head,  ficknefs  and  naufea,  great  oppreffion  oi  the 
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bread,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a weak  and  fbmetimes 
intermitting  pulfc,  and  an  involuntary  How  of  tears, 
bilious  vomitings.  Sec.  Ail  the  fymptoms  grow  worfe 
towards  night ; the  patient  is  eafier  when  up  than  a- 
bed,  and  is  very  defirons  of  cool  air, 

REGIMEN. The  food  ought  to  be  -light  and  of 

eafy  digeftion.  Boiled  meats  ar6  to  be  preferred  to 
roafted,  and  the  flefh  of  young  animals  to. that  of  old. 
All  windy  food,  and  whatever  Is  apt  to  fwei!  in  the 
flomach,  is  to  be  avoided.  Eight  puddings,  white  broths, 
and  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  or  roafted,  are  proper. 
Strong  liquors  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  mak-liqtaor,  are 
hurtful.  The  patient  fliould  eat  a very  light  fnpper,  or 
rather  none  at  all,  and  fliould  never  buffer  himfelf  to 
be  long  coftive.  His  cloathing  fhould  be  warm,  efpecial- 
3y  in  the  winter  fealon.  As  all  disorders  of  the  break 
are  much  relieved  by  keeping  the  feet  warm,  and  pro- 
moting the  perfpiration,  a flannel  fhirt  or  waiflcoat, 
and  thick  fhoes,  will  be  of  lingular  fervice. ' 

But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the  aftbma 
as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Aflhmatie  people 
can  feldom  bear  either  the  dole  heavy  air  of  a large 
town,  or  the  {harp  keen  atmofphere  of  a bleak  hilly 
country  : a medium,  therefore,  between  thefe  is  to  be 
chofen.  The  air  near  a large  town  is  often  better  than 
at  a diftance,  provided  the  patient  be  removed  fo  far 
as  not  to  be  affedted  by  the  fmoke.  Some  aflhmatie 
patients  indeed  breathe  eafier  in  town  than  in  the 
country  ; but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe,  efpecially  in  towns 
where  much  coal  is  burnt.  Aflhmatie  perfbns  who 
are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day,  ought  at  leak  to  fleep 
out  of  it.  Even  this  will  often  prove  of  great  fervice. 
Thofe  who  can  afford  it  ought  to  travel  into  a warmer 
climate.  Many  aflhmatie  perfbns  who  cannot  live  in 
Britain,  enjoy  very  good  health  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
Portugal,  Spain  or  Italy. 

Exercile  is  likewife  of  very  great  importance  in  the 
aflhma,  as  it  promotes  the  digeftion,  and  is  of  fervice 
in  the  preparation  of  the  blood.  The  blood  of  aflhma- 
tic  per  ions  is  feldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  pro- 
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per  aftton  of  the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this  reafon 
fuch  people  ought  daily  to  take  as  much  exercife,  either 
on^foot,  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  as  they  can  bear. 

MEDICINE. -AIrhoft  all  that  can  be  done  by 

medicine  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient  when 
fei^ed  with  a violent  fit.  T his  indeed  requires  the 
greateft  expedition,  as  the  difeafe  often  proves  fuddenly 
fatal.  In  a paroxyfmor  fit  the  body  is  generally  bound/; 
a purging  clyfter,  with  a folution  of  afafoetida,  ought 
therefore  to  be  adminiflered,  and  if  there  be  occafion, 
it  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  The  patient’s 
feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and 
afterwards  rubbed  with  a warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth. 
Bleeding,  unlefs  extreme  weaknefs  or  old  age  fhould 
forbid  it,  is  highly  proper.  If  there  be  a violent  fpafm 
about  the  bread;  or  ftomach,  warm  fomentations,  or 
bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  part  affedted,  and  warm  cataplafmsto  the 
foies  of  the  feet.  The  patient  muff  drink  freely  of  di- 
luting liquors,  and  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  caffor  and  of  faffron  mixed  together  in  a enp  of 
valerian  tea,  twice  or  thrice  a day.  Sometimes  a vomit , 
has  a very  good  effect,  and  fnatches  the  patient,  as  it 
were,  from  the  jaws  of  death.  This,  however,  will  be 
more  fafe  after  other  evacuations  have  been  premifed. 
A very  flrong  infufion  of  roaffed  coffee  is  faid  to  give 
eafe  in  an  aflhmatic  paroxyfm. 

In  the  moifl  afthma,  fuch  things  as  promote  expecto- 
ration or  fpitting,  ought  to  be  ufed  ; as  the  fyrup  of 
fquills,  gum  ammoniac,  and  luch  like.  A common 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  or  oxymel  of  fquills,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon  water,  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  through  the  day,  and  four  or  five 
pills  mgde  of  equal  parts  of  afafeetida  and  gum  ammoniac 
at  bed-time*. 

* After  copious  evacuations,  large  doses  of  aether  have  been  found 
very  efficacious  in  removing  a lit  01  the  asthma.  I have  likewise 
known  the  following  mixture  produce  very  .happy  effects:  To  four 
or  five  ounces  of  the  solution  of  milk  of  gum  ammoniac  add  two 
ounces  oi  simple  cinnamon-water,  ihe  same  quantity  of  balsamic  sy- 
! up,  and  halt  an  ounce  of  paregoric  elixir.  Of  this  two  table-spoon* 
fulj  may  be  taken  e\xry  three  hours. 
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For  theconvuldve  or  nervons  adhma,  antifpafmodics 
and  bracers  are  the  mod  proper  medicines.  The  patient 
may  take  a tea  fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  twice  a 
da v.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  fometimes  found  to  be  of 
ufe  in  this  cafe.  It  maybe  taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufed 
in  wine.  In  fhort,  every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves, 
or  takes  off  fpafm,  may  be  of  ufe  in  a nervous  afthma. 
It  is  often  relieved  by  the  ufe  of  affes  milk  : I have 
likewife  known  cow’s  milk  drank  warm  in  the  morning 
have  a very  good  effect  in  this  cafe.  v 

In  every  lpecies  of  afthraa,  fetons  and  iffues  have  a 
good  effedf  ; they  may  either  be  fet  in  the  back  or  fide, 
and  fhould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We  dial l here, 
once  for  all,  obferve,  that  not  only  in  the  afthma,  but 
in  mod  chronic  difeafes,  idues  are  extremely  proper. 
They  are  both  a iafe  and  efficacious  remedy  ; and  though7 
they  do  not  always  cure  the  difeafe,  yet  they  will  of- 
ten prolong  the  patient’s  life.  ' > 

Adhma,  common  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  is  almod 
unknown  in  milder  and  more  ferene  climates;  hence 
a change  of  climate  is  always  advifeable,  aud  though 
neither  that  nor  medicine  can  fcarce  ever  eradicate  the 
difeafe,  yet  the  change  to  a milder  climate,  with 
proper  attenl ion  to  regimen,  may  enable  an  adhmatic 
perfon  to  live  many  years  in  tolerable  health.  In  this, 
however,  as  in  mod  other  diforders,  general  rules  can- 
not be  laid  down  for  every  fituation,  but  the  patient’s 
cafe  and  conditutiommud  be  particularly  confulted. 


CHAP..XLI. 

OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

THE  apoplexy  is  a fudden  lofsof  fenfe  and  motion, 
wherein  the  patient  is  to  all  appearance  dead  ; 
the  heart  and  lungs,  however,  dill  continue  to  move. 
Though  thisdifeafe  proves  often  fatal,  yet  it  may  fome- 
times be  removed  hy  proper  care.  It  chiedy  attacks 
fedentary  perfons  of  a grofs  habit,  who  uic  a rich  and 
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plentiful  diet,  and  indulge  in  fLrong  liquors.  People  in 
the  decline  of  life  are  moft  {object  to  the  apoplexy, 
ft  prevails  moft  in  winter,  especially  in  rainy  i'eafons, 
and  very  low  ftates-of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  an  apoplexy 

is, a corapreffton  of  the  brain,  occaftoned  by  an  excefs  of 
Mood,  ora  collection  of  watery  humours.  The  former 
is  called  %.  fanguhw,  and  the  latter  a ferons  apoplexy.  It 
may  be  occaftoned  by  any  thing  that  increafes  the  circu- 
lation towards  the  brain,  or  prevents  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head:  as  intenfe  ftudy ; violent  paf* 
lions  * ; viewing  objects  for  a long  time  obliquely  ; wear- 
ing any  thing  too  tight  about  the  neck;  a rich  and  lux- 
urious diet ; fkppreffion  of  urine  ; differing  the  body  to 
cool  fiiddenly  after  having  been  greatly  heated  ; con- 
tinuing long  in  a warm  or  cold  bath  ; theexceftive  ufe 
of  fpiceries,  or  high  feafoned  food  ; excels  of  venery  ; 
the  fodders  drifting  in  of  any  eruption  ; fuffering  iffues, 
ictons,  dec.  luddenly  to  dry  up,  or  the  ftoppage  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation  ; a mercurial  ialivation  pufhed 
too  far,  or  fudde-niyr  checked  by  cold  ; wounds  or  bruif- 
es  on  the  head ; long  expofure  to  exceffive  cold  ; poi- 
fonous  exhalations.  See. 

SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure. The  uliial 

forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain,  and  fwim- 
jning  of  the  head ; lofts  of  memory  ; drowfmefs  ; noife 
in  the  ears ; the  night  mare ; a fpontaneous  flux  of  tears^ 
and  laborious  refplration.  When  peffons  Gf  an  apoplec- 
tic make  obferve  thefe  fymptoms,  they  have  reafon  to 
fear  the  approach. of  a fit,  and  ftiould  endeavour  to 
prevent  it  by  bleeding,  a {lender  diet,  and  opening 
medicines. 

In  the  fanguinc  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  docs  not  die 

* [ knew  a woman  who  in  a violent  tit  of  anger  was  seized  with 
& sanguine. apoplexy.  She  at  first  complained  of  extreme  pain,  as 
if  daggers  had  been  thriusi  ikrdugti  her  head,  as  she  expressed  it.  After- 
wards she  became  comatose,  her  pulse  sunk  very  losv,and  was  ex- 
ceeding slow.  By  bleeding,  blistering,  and  other  evacuations,  she 
was  kept  alive  for  about  a iortnighf.  When  her  head  was  opened,  a 
large  quantity  of  extravasated  blood  was  found  in  the  left  ventricle 
oft  lie  brain. 
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Suddenly,’  the  countenance  appears  florid,  the  faeeis 
fwelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood  veffels,  efpecially 
about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid  ; the  pulfe  beats 
ftrong;  the  eyes  are  prominent  and  fixed,  andthebreath- 
ing  is  difficult,  and  performed  with  a fnortingnoife.  The 
excrements  and  urine  are  often  voided  fpontancoufty, 
and  the  patient  is  fometimes  feized  with  vomiting. 

In  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy  every  method  mud  be 
taken  to  lefifen  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards  the 
head.  The  patient  fliould  be  kept  perfectly  eafy,  and 
cool.  His  head  fliould  be  raifed  pretty  high,  and  his 
feet  fuffered  to  hang  down.  His  clothes  ought  to  be 
loofened,  efpecially  about  the  neck,  and  frefli  air  admitted 
into  his  chamber.  His  garters  fhould  be  tied  pretty 
tight,  by  which  means  the  motion  of  the  blood  from  the 
lower  extremities  will  be  retarded.  As  foon  as  the  pa- 
tient is  placed  in  a proper  pofture,  he  fliould  be  bled 
freely  on  the  neck  or  arm,  and  if  there  be  occasion,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours.  A lax- 
ative clyfter,  with  plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  frefli  butter, 
and  a fpoonful  or  two  of  common  fait  in  it,  may  be  ad- 
minflered  every,  two  hours,  and  buffering- plafters  ap- 
plied between  the  (boulders,  and  to  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

As  foon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a little  abated,  and  the 
patient  is  able  to  lwallow,  he  ought  to  drink  freely  of 
fom^ diluting  opening  liquor  ; as  a deeo&ion  of  tamarinds 
and  liquorice,  cream-tartar  whey,  or  common  whey 
with  cream  of  tartar  diftolved,  in  it.  Or  he  may  take 
any  cooling  purge,  as  .Glauber’s  falts,  manna  diffolved 
in  an  infufion  of  fenna,  or  the  like.  All  fpirits,  and 
other  ftrong  liquors,  are  to  be  avoided.  Even  volatile 
(alts  held  to  the  nofe  do  mifehief.  Vomits,  for  the 
fame  reafen,  ought  not  to  be  given,  or  any  thing  that 
may  incrcafe  the  motion  of  the  blood  towards  the  head. 

In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly 
the  fame,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  ftrong,  the  counte- 
nance is  lefs  florid,  and  the  breathing  lels  difficult. 
Bleeding  is  not  fo  neceffary  here  as  in  the  former  cafe. 
It  may,  however,  generally  be  performed  once  with 
iafety  and  advantage,  but  fliould  not  be  repeated.  The 
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patient  fliould  be  placed  in  the  fame  pofture  as  directed 
above,  and  fliould  have  bliftering  plafters  applied,  and 
receive  opening  clyfters  in  the  fame  manner.  Purges 
, *re  llerf  ^ewife  neceflfary , and  the  patient  may  drink 
ftrong  balm  tea.  If  he  be  inclined  to  lvveat,  i't  ought 
to  be  promoted  by  drinking  finall  wine  whey,  or  an 
mtiiiion  of  carduus  benediCtus.  A plentiful  fweat  kept 

up  tor  a confiderable  time  has  often  carried  off  a ferous 
apoplexy. 

When  apopleCtic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium 
or  other  narcotic  fubftance  taken  into  the  ftomach,  vo- 
mits are  neceflary.  The  patient  is  generally  relieved 
as  loon  as  he  has  difcharged  the  poifon  in  tills  way. 

Perfons  of  an  apoplectic  make,  or  thofe  who'  have 
een  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a very  fpare  and  Hen* 
aer  diet,  avoiding  all  ftrong  liquors,  fpiceries,  and  high 
ieafoned  food.  They  ought  likewife  to  guard  againft 
all  violent  paflions,  and  to  avoid  the  extremes  ®f  heat 
and  cold.  The  head  fhould  be  fhaved,  and  daily  wafh- 
ed  with  cold  water.  The’feet  ought  to  be  kept  warm, 
and  never  fuffered  to  continue  Jong  wet.  The  body 
inufl  be  kept  open  either  by  food  or  medicine,  and  a 
little  blood  may  be  let  eyery  fpring  and  fall.  Exercife 
fhould  by  no  means  be  negleCted,  but  it  ought  to  be 
taken  in  moderation.  Nothing  has  a more  happy  ef- 
fect in  preventing  an  apoplexy  than  perpetual  iffues  or  , 
fetons  ; great  care,  however,  mufl  be  taken  not  to  fuf- 
fer  them  to  dry  up,  without  opening  others  in  their 
ftead.  ApopleCtic  perfons  ought  never  to  go  to  reft 
with  a full  ftomach,  or  to  lie  with  their  heads  low,  or 
wear  . any  thing  too  tight  about  their  necks. 

The  above  obfervations  fliould  be  particularly  at- 
tended to.  A full  ftomach  impedes  the  circulation, 
which  is  naturally  flower  when  afleep  than  when  a- v 
wake.  The  head  lying  low,  feems  to  invite  ftagna- 
tion,  and  tight  ligatures  round  the  neck  can  hardly  fail 
to  produce  apoplexy,  by  preventing  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  velfels  of  the  brain. 
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CHAP.  XLII. 

OF  COSTIVENESS,  AND  OTHER  AFFEC- 
TIONS OF  THE  STOMACH  AND 
BOWELS. 

7 E do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  aftri&ions 
V V °f  the  bowels  which  are  the  fymptoms  of  dif- 
eafes, as  of  the  colic,  the  iliac  paffion,  See.  but  only  to 
take  notice  of  that  infrequency  of  (tools  which  fome- 
times  happens,  and  which  in  fome  particular  conftitu- 
1 tions  may  occalion  difeafes. 

Coltivenefs  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough  red 
wines,  or  other  aftringent  liquors;  too  much  exercife, 
Specially  on  horfeback,  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
1 long  ufe  of  cold  inlipid  food  which  does  notfufficient- 
I ly  (Emulate  the  inteltines.  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  the 
! bile  not  defcending  to  the  inteltines,  as  in  the  jaundice  ; 
and  at  the  other  times  it  proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the 
inteltines  themfelves,  asa  palfy,  fpafm,  torpor,  tumours, 
a cold  dry  Itate  of  the  inteltines,  &c. 

Exceifive  coltivenefs  is  apt  to  occalion  pains  of  the 
'head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
' bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypochondriac 
; and  hylteric  perfons,  as  it  generates  wind  and  other 
;.grievous  fymptoms.  Some  people,  however,  can  bear 
t coltivenefs  to  a great  degree.  I know  perfons  who 
1 enjoy  pretty  good  health,  yet  do  not  go  to  Itool  above 
i once  a week,  and  others  not  above  once  a fortnight. 
Indeed  I have  heard  of  iome  who  do  not  go  above 
1 once  a month. 

Perfons  who  are  generally  coltive  Ihould  live  upon  a 
\ moiltening  and  laxative  diet ; as  roalted  or  boiled  apples, 
pears,  Itewed  prunes,  raifms,  gruels  with  currants,  but- 
ter, honey,  lugar,  and  Inch  like.  Broths,  with  fpinage, 
leeks,  and  other  foft  pot  herbs,  are  likewife  proper.  Rye 
bread,  or  that  which  is  made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and 
rye  together,  ought  to  be  eaten.  No  perlbif  troubled 
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with  eoftivenefs  fhould  eat  white  bread  alone,  efpedal- 
ly  that  which  is  made  of  fine  floor.  The  belt  for  keep- 
ing the  body  foluble  13  what  in  fome  parts  of  England 
they  call  mejlin . It  is  made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and 
rye,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  thofe  who  are  acuflomed 
to  it. 

Coftivenefs  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body  too 
warm,  and  by  e?ery  thing  that  promotes  the  perfora- 
tion; as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long  in  bed,  See. 
Intenfe  thought  and  afedentary  life  arelikewife  hurtful. 
All  the  feeretions  and  excretions  are  promoted  by  mo- 
derate exercife  without  doors,  and  by  a gay,  cheerful, 
fp rightly  temper  of  mind. 

The  drink  fhould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All 
ardent  fpirits,  auftere  and  aftringent  wines,  as  port, 
claret,  Sec.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt  liquor  that  is 
fine,  and  of  a moderate  ftrength,  is  very  proper. 
Butter  milk,  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are  like- 
wife  proper,  and  maybe  drank  in  turns,  as  the  patient's 
inclination  directs. 

Thofe  who  are  troubled  wTith  coftivenefs,  ought  if 
poffible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conftant  ufe  of  me- 
dicine for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with  many  inconve- 
niences, and  often  with  bad  confequences*.  I never 

* The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  advises  those  who  are  troubled  with 
costiveness  to  use  animal  oils,  as  fresh  butter,  cream,  marrow,  tat 
broths,  especially  those  made  of  the  internal  parts  of  animals,  as  the 
idver,  heart,  midriff,  & c.  He  likewise  recommends  the  expressed 
oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds,  pastaches,  and  the  fruits 
themselves;  all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as  tigs  ; decoctions  of  mealy 
vegetables ; these  lubricate  the  intestines  ; some  saponaceous  sub- 
stances which  stimulate  gently,  as  honey,  hydromel,  or  boiled  honey 
and  water,  unrefined  sugar. 

The  doctor  observes,  that  such  lenitive  substances  are  proper 
for  persons  of  dry  atrabilarian  constitutions,  who  are  subject  to 
astriction  of  the  belly,  and  the  piles,  and  will  operate  when  stronger 
medicinal  substances  are  sometimes  ineffectual ; but  that  such 
lenitive  diet  hurts  those  whose  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  He 
likewise  observes,  that  all  watery  substances  are  lenitive,  and 
that  even  common  water,  whey,  sour  milk,  and  butter  milk  have 
that  effect.—' That  new  milk,  especially  asses  milk,  stimulates  still 
more  when  it  sours  on  the  stomach;  and  that  whey  turned  sour  will 
purge  strongly^ 
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knew  any  one  get  into  a habit  of  taking  medicine  for 
keepino-  the  body  open,  who  could  leave  it  off.  In  time 
the  cuftom  becomes  neceffary,  and  generally  ends  in  a 
total  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  indigeftion,  lofs  of  ap- 
petite, wafting  of  the  ftrength,  and  death. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  witnout  me- 
dicine, we  would  recommend  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb 
to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a week.  This  - is  not  near 
fo  injurious  to  the  ftomach  as  aloes,  jalap,  or  the  other 
drnftic  purgatives  fo  much  in  ufe.  Infufions  ot  fenna 
■and  manna  may  likewife  be  taken,  or  half  an  ounce  of 
foluhle  tartar  diffolved  in  water  gruel.  About  the 
f ie  of  a nutmeg  of  lenitive  eleftuary  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  generally  anfwers  the  purpofe  very  well. 

WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

T’uis  may  proceed  from  a foul  ftomach,  indigeftion, 
the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife,  grief,  fear,  anxiety, 
or  any  of  the  deprefiing  paftions  ; exceftive  heat,  the 
ufe  of  ilrong  broths,  fat  meats,  or  any  thing  that  palls 
the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of  digeftion  ; . the  immoderate 
ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  tea,  tobacco,  opium,  See. 

The  patient  ought,  if  poffible,  to  make  ufe  of  an 
open  dry  air,  to  take  exercife  daily  on  horfeback  or  in 
a carriage,  to  rife  betimes,  and  to. avoid  all  inteiife 
thought.  He  fhould  ufe  a diet  of  eafy  ciigeftion*  and 
fhouid  avoid  exceftive  heat  and  great  fatigue. 

If  want  of  appetite  proceed  from  errors  in  diet  or 
any  other  part  cf  the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought  to  be 
changed.  If  naufeaand  retchings  {hew  that  the  ftomacb 
Is  loaded  with  crudities,  a vom  t will  be  of  fervice. 
After  this  a gentle  purge  or  two  of  rhubarb,  or  any  of 
the  bitter  purging  falls,  may  be  taken.  The  patient 
ought  next  to  ufe  fome  cf  the  ftomachic  bitters  infuf- 
ed  in  wine.  Though  gentle  evacuation  be  neceffary, 
yet  ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are  to  be  avoided,  as 
they  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  mod  ca- 
fes of  indigeftion,  weak nel's  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of 
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appetite..  From  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  it  maybe 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  aglafs  of  wine  or  water. 
It  may  like  wife  be  mixed  with  the  tin&ure  of  the  bark, 
one  drachm  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  and 
two  tea  fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  in  wine  and  water,  as 
above. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation,  are 
generally  of  confiderable  fervice  in  this  cafe.  The  fait 
water  has  likewise  good  effetts,  but  it  mull  not  be  ufed 
too  freely.  The  waters  of  Harrowgate,  Scarborough, 
Moffat,  and  moft  other  fpasin  Britain,  may  be  ufed  with 
advantage.  We  would  advife  all  who  are  afflicted  with 
indigeftion  and  want  of  appetite  to  repair  to  thefe  pla- 
ces of  public  rendezvous.  The  very  change  of  air,  and 
the  cheerful  company,  will  be  of  fervice  ; not  to  men- 
tion the  exercife,  diffipation,  amufements,  Sec. 

OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-burn  is  not  a dif- 
eale  of  that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  heat  or 
acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  which  is  fome- 
times  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and  vomiting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  ftomach,  indi- 
geftion,  bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  ftomach. 
Sec.  Perfons  who  are  liable  to  this  complaint  ought  to 
avoid  ftale  liquors,  acid,  windy  of  greafy  aliments,  and 
fhould  never  ufe  violent  exercife  loon  after  a plentiful 
meal.  I know  many  perfons  who  never  fail  to  have  the 
heart  burn  if  they  ride  foon  after  dinner,  provided  they 
have  drank  ale,  wine,  or  any  fermented  liquor  ; but  are 
never  troubled  with  it  when  they  have  drank  rum  or 
brandy  and  water  without  any  fugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart  burn  proceeds  from  debility  of  the 
ftomach,  or  indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a dole 
or  two  of  rhubarb  ; afterwards  he  may  ufe  infufions  of 
the  Peruvian  bark,  or  any  other  of  the  ftomachic  bit- 
ters, in  wine  or  brandy.  Fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the 
elixir  of  vitriol,  taken  in  camomile  tea,  will  be  ofler- 
vice  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach.  Exercife  in  the  open 
air  will  alfo  be  of  ufe. 
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When  bilious  humours  occaiion  the  heart  burn,  a 
tea  fpoonful  of  the  fvveet  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a glafs  of  wa~  ' 
ter,  or  a cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  eafe.  If  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  ufe  of  greafy  aliments,  a dram  of  bran- 
dy or  rum  may  be  taken. 

If  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  ftomach  occafions  the 
heart  burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  medicines.  In 
this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  half  an  ounce  of 
finefugar,and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic,mgny 
be  mixed  in  an  Englilh  quart  of  water,  and  a tea  cup- 
ful of  it  taken  as  often  as  is  neceffary.  Such  as  do  not 
chufb  chalk  may  take  a tea  fpoonful  of  prepared  oyfter 
lhells,  or  of  the  powder  called  crabs  eyes,  in  a glalk-of 
cinnamon  or  peppermint  water.  But  the  lafelt  and  heft 
abforbent  is  magnelia  alba.  This  not  only  acfs  as  an 
abforbent , but  likewife  as  a purgative  ; whereas  chalk 
and  other  abforbents  of  that  kind,  are  apt  to  lie  in  the 
inteftines,  and  occaiion  obftrudions.  This  powder  is 
not  difagrceable,  and  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  tea,  or 
aglals  of  mint  and  water.  A large  tea  fpoonful  is  the 
ufual  dofe,  but  this  may  be  taken  in  a much  greater 
quantity  when  there  is  occaiion.  Thefe  things  are  now 
generally  made  up  into  lozenges  for  the  conveniency 
of  being  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  taken  at  pleafure. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the  moll  pro- 
per medicines  are  thofe  called  carminatives ; as  ani- 
feeds,  juniper  berries,  ginger,  canella  alba,  cardamom 
feeds,  See.  Thefe  may  either  be  chewed  or  infufed  in 
wine,  brandy,  or  other  1 pi  its  ; but  as  they  are  only 
drams  in  another  form,  they  fhould  not  be  made  ufe  of 
but  on  the  mod  prefling  occafion,  as  they  are  injurious 
to  the  ftomach.  One  of  the  fafeft  methods  of  this  kind, 
is  the  tindure  made  by  mfufing  an  ounce  of  rhubarb, 
and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  lelfer  cardamom  feeds, 
in  an  Englilh  pint  of  brandy.  After  this  has  digefted 
for  two  or  three  days,  it  ought  to  be  ftrained,  and  four 
ounces  of  white  fugar  candy  added  to  it.  It  muft  (land 
to  digeft  a fecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  diflolved.  A 
table  fpoonful  may  be  taken  occafionally  for  a dofe. 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart  burn  cured,  par- 
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ticnlarly  in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green  tea. 
Two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the  milk  of  gnm  ammoniac,  ta- 
ken once  or  twice  a-day,  is  alio  a good  remedy. 

Pregnant  women  having  the  heart  burn  Ihould,  as 
far  as  poffible,  fatisfy  themfelves  whether  it  proceed 
from  any  of  the  caufes  already  mentioned,  or  be  owing 
to  theflate  of  pregnancy  itfelf,  arifingfrom  the  confent 
between  the  ftomach  and  the  womb.  In  this  laid  cafe, 
where  it  is  not  attended  with  much  fpitting,  or  acrid 
erudfations,  the  white  of  an  egg  mixed  with  water  and 
a little  fugar,  will  afford  relief. 


CHAP.  LXIII. 

' OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

OF  all  the  difeafcs  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of  the 
nervous  kind  are  the  moft  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult to  cure.  A volume  would  not  be  fiifficient  to 
point  out  their  various  appearances.  They  imitate  al- 
moft  every  difrafe,  and  are  feldom  alike  in  two  differ- 
ent perfons,  or  even  the  lame  perfon  at  different  times. 
Proteus  like,  they  are  continually  changing  fhape,  and 
upon  every  frdh  attack,  the  patient  thinks  he  feels 
jfymptoms  which  he  never  experienced  before.  Nor 
do  they  only  affedt  the  body  ; the  mind  like  wile  Puf- 
fers, and  is  often  thereby  rendered  extremely  weak 
and  peevifh.  The  low  fpirits,  timouroufnefs,  melan- 
choly, and  ficklenefs  of  temper,  which  generally  at- 
tend nervous  diforders,  induce  many  to  believe  that 
they  are  entirely  difeafes  of  the  mind  ; but  this  change 
of  temper  is  rather  a confequence,  than  the  cauie  of 
nervous  difeafes. 

CAUSES. Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or 

weaken  the  body,  dilpofes  it  to  nervous  difeafes,  as 
indolence,  exceflive  venery,  drinking  too  much  tea,  or 
other  weak,  watery  liquors,  frequent  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, vomiting,  See.  Whatever  hurts  the  digeition,  or 
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prevents  the  proper  aftimilation  of  the  food,  has  like- 
wife  this  cffca ; as  Ions  falling,  excefs  in  eating  or 
drinking,  the  ufe  of  windy,  crude,  or  unwholefomc 
aliments,  an  untavouraole  pofture  of  the  body,  Sec. 

Nervous  diforders  often  proceed  from  intenfe. appli- 
cation to  ftudy.  Indeed,  few  fludious  perfons  are  en- 
tirely free  from  them.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  wonder- 
ed at ; intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys  upon  the  fpirits, 
but  prevents  the  perfons  from  taking  proper  exercife,  . 
by  which  .means  the  digeftion  is  impaired,  the  nourifh- 
ment  prevented,  the  folids  relaxed,  and  the  whole 
roafs  of  humours  vitiated.  Grief  and  difappointment 
like  wife  produce  the  fame  effetts.  I have  known  more 
nervous  patients  who  dated  the  commencement  of 
their  diforders  from  the  lofs  of  a husband,  a favourite 
child,  or  fome  other  difappointment  in  life,  than  from 
any  other  caufe.  In  a word,  whatever  weakens  the 
body,  or  depreffes  the  fpirits,  may  occafion  nervous 
diforders  ; as  unwholefome  air,  want  of  deep,  great  fa- 
tigue, difagreeable  apprehenfions,  anxiety,  vexation. 
Sec. 

SYMPTOMS. We  fball  only  mention  fome  of 

the  moil  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as  it 
would  be  both  an  ufelefs  and  endlels  task  to  enumerate 
the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with  windy  infla- 
tions or  diftentions  of  the  ftomach  aud  inteftines  ; the 
appetite  and  digeftion  are  ufu ally  bad,  yet  fometimes 
there  is  an  uncommon  craving  for  food,  and  a quick 
digeftion.  The  food  often  turns  four  on  the  ftomach, 
and  the  patient  is  troubled  with  vomiting  of  clear  wa- 
ter, tough  phlegm,  or  a blackifh  coloured  liquor,  re- 
fembling  the  grounds  of  coffee.  Excruciating  pains 
are  often  felt  about  the  navel,  attended  with  a rumbling 
or  murmuring  noife  in  the  bowels.  The  body  is  fome- 
times loofe,  but  more  commonlv  bound,  which  occa- 
lions  retention  of  wind  and  great  unealinefs. 

The  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at  other 
times  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There  is  a great 
ftraitnefs  of  the  breaft,  with  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
violent  palpitations  of  the  heart,  hidden  flu  filings  of 
heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body;  at  other  times,  a 
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lerife  of  ccjd,  as  if  water  were  poured  over  them  : 
fiying  pains  in  the  arms  and  limbs,  pains  in  the  back 
and  belly,  relembling  tliofe  occasioned  by  gravel  ; the 
ptiHe  very  variable,  Sometimes  uncommonly  flow,  and 
at  other  times  yery  quick  ; yawning,  the  hiccup,  fre- 
quent fighing,  and  a fenfe  of  fuffocation,  as  if  from  a 
ball  or  lump  in  the  throat  ; alternate  fits  of  crying  and 
cwnvulfive  laughing,  the  fleep  is  unfound,  and  feldom 
refrdhing,  and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  the 
Bight  mare. 

As  the  difeafe  increafes  the  patient  is  molefled  with 
bead  achs,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  of  ten  affe£ted  with 
pain  and  drynefs ; there  is  a noife  in  the  ears,  and  often 
a dulnefs  of  hearing  ; in  fnort  the  whole  animal  func- 
tions are  impaired.  The  mind  is  diflurbed  cn  themofl 
trivial  occafions,  and  is  hurried  into  themofl  perverfe 
commotions,  inquietude,  terror,  fadnefs,  anger,  diffi- 
dence, &c.  The  patient  is  apt  to  entertain  wild  ima- 
ginations and  extravagant  fancies ; the  memory  becomes 
weak,  and  the  judgment  fails. 

Nothing  is  more  charafleriftic  of  this  difeafe  than  a 
conflant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  who  labour  under  it  peevifh,  fickle,  impatient, 
and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyfician  to  another,  which  is 
©ne  reafon  why  they  feldom  reap  the  benefit  from  me- 
dicine, as  they  have  not  fufficient  refolution  to  perfift 
in  any  one  courfe  till  it  has  time  to  produce  its  proper 
effects.  They  are  likewife  apt  to  imagine  that' they  la- 
bour under  difeafes  from  which  they  are  quite  free,  and 
are  very  angry  if  any  one  attempts  to  let  them  right, 
or  laugh  them  out  of  their  ridiculous  notions. 

REGIMEN. Perfons  afflidbed  with  nervous  dif- 

eafes ought  never  to  fall  long.  Their  food  fliould  be 
fhlid  and  nourifhing,  but  cafy  of  digeltion.  Fat  meats 
and  heavy  fauces  are  hurtful ; all  excels  Ihould  be  avoid- 
ed ; and  they  qught  never  to  eat  more  at  a time  than 
they  can  digeft.  If  they  fed  themlelves  weak  and  faint 
between  meals,  they  ought  to  eat  a bit  of  bread,  and 
drink  a glafs  of  wine.  Though  wine  in  excels  enfeebles 
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the  body,  and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet  ta- 
ken in  moderation,  it  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  pro- 
motes digeftiom  Wine  and  water  is  a very  proper 
drink  at  meals;  but  if  wine  fours  on  the  ftomach  or  tine 
patient  is  much  troubled  with  wind,  brandy  and  water 
will  anfwer  better.  Every  thing  that  is  windy  or  hard 
ef  digeftion  muft  oe  avoided.  All  weak  and  warm  Ji- 
qors  are  hurtful,  as  tea,  coffee,  punch.  See.  People 
may  find  temporary  relief  in  the  ufe  of  thefe,  but 
they  always  increafe  the  malady,  as  they  weaken  the 
ftomach  and  hurt  digeftion.  Above  ail  things,  drams 
are  to  be  avoided.  Whatever  immediate  eafe  the  pa- 
tient may  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits,  they  arc 
fure  to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove  certain  poifons 
at  laft.  Thefe  cautions  are  the  more  neceftary,  as  mol 
nervous  people  are  peculiarly  fond  of  tea  and  ardent 
fpirits ; to  the  ufe  of  which  many  of  them  fall  victims. 

Exercife  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all  me- 
dicines. Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  efteemed  the 
beft,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body,  without  fa- 
tiguing it.  I have  known  fome  patients,  however, 
with  whom  walking  agreed  better,  and  others  who 
were  moft  benefited  by  riding  in  a carriage.  Every 
one  ought  to  ufe  that  which  he  finds  moft  beneficial. 
Long  lea  voyages  have  an  excellent  effect,  and  to 
thofe  who  are  pofTefled  of  fufficient  refolution,  we 
would  by  all  means  recommend  this  courfe.  Even 
change  of  place,  and  the  light  of  new  objects,  by  divert- 
ing the  mind,  have  a great  tendency  to  remove  thefe 
complaints.  For  thisreafon,  a long  journey,  or  a voy- 
age, is  of  much  more  advantage  than  riding  fhort jour- 
nies  near  home, 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and  invi- 
gorates the  whole  body.  Few  things  tend  more  to  re- 
lax and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpccially  that  which  is 
rendered  fo  by  great  fires,  or  ftoves  in  fmall  apart- 
ments. But  when  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are  weak,  the 
body  ought  to  be  well  guarded  againft  cold,  efpccially 
in  winter,  by  wearing  a thin  flannel  waiftcoat  next  the 
fkin.  This  will  keep  up  an  equal  perfpiration,  and  de- 
fend the  alimentary  canal  from  many  impreflions  to 
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which  it  would  otherwife  be  fubje£t,  upon  every  hid- 
den change  from  warm  to  cold  weather.  Rubbing  the 
body  frequently  with  a flefli-bcufh,  or  a coarfe  linen 
cloth,  is  likewife  beneficial,  as  it  promotes  the  circu- 
lation, perfpiration.  See.  Pcrfons  who  have  weak 
nerves  ought  to  rife  early,  and  take  exercife  before 
breakfaft,  as  lying  too  long  in  a bed  cannot  fail  to  relax 
the  folids.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  diverted,  and 
to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffible.  There  is 
not  any  thing  which  hurts  the  nervous  fyftem,  or 
weaknefs  the  digeftive  powers,  more  than  fear,  grief, 
or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES. Though  nervous  difeafes  are  fel- 

dom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms  may  iome- 
times  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient  s life  rendeied  a^ 
leaf:  more  comfortable  by  proper  medicines. 

When  the  patient  is  coftive  he  ought  to  take  a little 
rhubarb,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative,  and  fhould  ne- 
ver fuffer  his  body  to  be  long  bound.  All  drong  and 
violent  purgatives  are,  however,  to  be  avoided,  as 
aloes,  jalap,  &c.  I have  generally  feen  an  infiifion  of 
fenna  and  rhubarb  in  brandy  anfwer  very  well.  This 
may  be  made  of  any  ftrength,  and  taken  in  Rich  quan- 
tity as  the  patient  finds  neceffary.  When  digedion  is 
bad  or  the  ftomach  relaxed  and  weak,  the  10; lowing 
infullon  of  Peruvian  bark  and  other  bitters  may  be 


ufed  with  advantage  : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian  loot,  o- 
range  peel/and  coriander  feed,  of  each  had  an  ounce  ; 
let  thefe  ingredients  be  all  bruifed  in  a mortar,  and 
infufedina  bottle  of  brandy  or  gm  for  the  fpace  of 
five  or  fix  cays.  A table  fpoonful  of  the  ftrained  li- 
quor may  be  taken  in  half  a glafs  of  water,  an  hour  be- 

fore  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  f upper. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  ftrengthen  the  nervous  f>  f- 
■ tem  than  cold  bathing.  This  praa.ee,  if  duly  perfifted 
in  will  produce  very  extraordinary  efteas  , hut  wnen 
the  liver  or  other  vifetra  are  obflnuftcd  or  other- 
wife  unfound,  the  cold  bath  is  improper.  It  is  theie- 
fore  to  be  ufed  with  great  caution.  The  moll  pioper 
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Tea  fans  for  it  are  Ibimncr  and  autasnm.  It  will  be  fuf- 
ficient,  efpectafly  for  perform;  of  a fpare  habit,  to  go 
in  to  the  cold  bath  three  or  four  times,  a-week.  If  the 
patient  be  weakened  by  it,  or  feels;  chilly  Fqf  a long 
time  after  coining  out,  it  is.  improper. 

In  patientsaiSifted  with  wind,  I have  always  ©Merv- 
the  greateft  benefit  from  the  elixir  ©f  vrtjrioL  It  may 
be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty 
drops,  twice  or  thrice -a  day,  in  a glals.  of’  water.  This 
both  expels  wind,  {Lengthens  the  ftomach,  and  pro- 
motes digeftion. 

Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  thele  maladies ; btsfc 
as  they  only  palliate  the  fysiptoms,  and  generally  after- 
wards increafe  the  dileafe,  we  weald  advife  people  to 
be  extremely  f paring  in  the  nfe  of  them,  left  habit 
liiould  render  them  at  laft  abfbliately  neceffary. 

It  would  be  an  eaiy  matter  to  enumerate  many  me- 
dicines which  have  been  extolled  for  relieving  nervous 
diforders;  but  whoever  willies  for  a thorough  cpre, 
muft  expect  it  from  regimen  alone : we  fliall  therefore 
pmit  meutioning  more  medicines,  and  again  recommend 
the  drift  eft  attention  to  dicir  &ir%  exerckcr  and  e&mtfz- 
yients. 

OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy  is  $bat  date  of  alienation  or  weaknels  e£ 
mind  which  renders  people  incapable  of  enjoying  the 
pleafures,  or  performing  the  duties  of  life.  It  is  a de* 
gree  of  infanity,  and  often  terminates  in  abfiohtfre  mad- 
nefs. 

CAUSES. — It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary  dif- 
polition,  intenfe  thinking,  efpecially  where  the  mind 
is  long  occupied  about  one  objeft  ; violent  paffions  or 
affeftions  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy,  grief,  pride, 
and  fuch  like.  It  may  alfo  be  occasioned  by  excefiive 
venery,  narcotic,  or  ftupefaftive  poifons,  a fc  dent  ary 
life,  folitude,  the  fupprefiion  of  cuftomary  evacua- 
tions,  acute  fevers,  or  other  difeales.  Violent  anger 
will  change  melancholy  into  madnels,  and  exceffivc 
etild,  elpcciallv  of  the  lower  extremities,  will  force 
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the  blood  into  the  brain,  and  produce  all  the  fymptoms 
of  irfadnefs.  It  may  likewife  proceed  fiom  the  life  of 
aliment  that  is  hard  of  digeftion,  or  which  cannot  be 
eafdy  aftimilated  ; from  a callous  Hate  of  the  integu- 
ments of  the  brain,  or  a drynefs  of  the  brain  itfelf.  To 
all  which  we  may  add  gloomy  and  miftaken  notions  of 
religion, 

SYMPTOMS. — When  perfons  begin, to  be  melan- 
choly, they  are  dull,  dejefted,  timorous,  watchful,  fond 
of  iolitude,  fretful,  fickle,  captious  and  inquifitive,  foli- 
citous  about  trifles,  fometimes  niggardly,  and  at  other 
times  prodigal ; the  body  is  generally  bound,  the  urine 
thin  and  in  fmall  quantity,  the  ftomach  and  bowels  in- 
flated with  wind,  the  complexion  pale,  the  pulfe  flow 
and  weak  ; the  functions  of  the  mind  are  alfo  greatly 
perverted,  infonfuch  that  the  patient  often  imagines 
himfelf  dead,  or  changed  into  f@me  other  animal.  Some 
have  imagined  their  bodies  were  made  of  glafs  or  other 
brittle  fubftances,  and  were  afraid  to  move,  left  they 
fhould  be  broken  to  pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in 
this  cafe,  unlefs  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end 
to  his  own  miferable  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  any  obftru&ion  of 
ciiftomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  it  is'ea- 
fier  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  affe&ions  of  the 
mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint.  A difeharge  of  blood  from 
the  nofe,  loofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions,  the  bleeding  piles, 
or  the  menfes , fometimes  carry  off  this  difeafe. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  fhould  confift  chiefly  of 

vegetables  of  a cooling  and  opening  quality.  Animal 
food,  efpecially  halted  or  fmoke-dried  fifli  or  flefh,  ought 
to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of  fhell-fifh  are  bad.  Aliments 
prepared  with  onions,  garlic,  or  any  thing  that  generates 
thick  blood,  are  likewife  improper.  All  kinds  of  fruits 
that  are  wholefome  may  be  eaten  with  advantage. 
Boerhaave  gives  an  inftance  of  a patient  who,  by  a 
long  ufe  of  whey,  water  and  garden-fruit,  recovered, 
after  having  evacuated  a great  qantity  of  black-colour- 
ed matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided,  as 
poifon.  The  moft  proper  drink  is  water,  whey,  or  very 
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Imall  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  improper.  If  honey 
agrees  with  the  patient,  it  may  be  eaten  freely,  or  his 
drink  may  be  fvveetened  with  it.  Infufion  of  balm-leaves, 
penny  royal,  the  roots  of  wild  valerian,  or  the  flowers  of 
the  lime-tree  may  be  drank  freely,  either  by  themfelves 
or  fvveetened  with  honey,  as  the  patient  fhall  choofe. 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in  the 
open  air  as  he  can  bear.  This  helps  to  diflblve  the  vif- 
cid  humours,  it  removes  obftru&ions,  promotes  the 
perfpiration  and  all  the  other  fecretions.  Every  kind  of 
madnefs  is  attended  with  a diminifhed  perfpiration  ; all 
means  ought  therefore  be  ufed  to  promote  that  necef- 
fary  and  falutary  difeharge.  Nothing  can  have  a more 
direct  tendency  to  increafe  the  difeafe,  than  confining 
the  patient  to  a clofe  apartment.  Were  he  forced  to 
ride  or  walk  a certain  number  of  miles  every  day,  it 
would  ftill  have  a better  effedtifhe  were  obliged  to  la- 
bour a piece  of  ground.  By  digging,  hoeing,  planting, 
fowing,  <Scc.  both  the  body  and  mind  would  be  exercif- 
ed.  A long  journey,  or  a voyage,  efpecially  towards  a 
warmer  climate,  with  agreeable  companions,  has  often 
very  happy  effects.  A plan  of  this  kind,  with  a flri£t 
attention  to  diet,  is  a much  more  rational  method  of 
cure  than  confining  the  patient  within  doors,  and  ply- 
inghim  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE. — In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  particular 
attention  muff  be  paid  to. the  mind.  When  the  patient 
is  in  a low  (late,  his  mind  ought  to  be  foothed  and  di- 
verted with  variety  of  amufements,  as  entertaining  fto- 
ries,  paltimes,  mulic,  &c.  This  feems  to  have  been  the 
method  of  curing  melancholy  among  the  Jews,  as  we 
learn  from  the  ftory  of  king  Saul,  and  indeed  it  is  a 
very  rational  one.  Nothing  can  remove  the  difeafe  of 
the  mind  fo  effectually  as  applications  to  the  mind  it- 
felt,  the  mofl  efficacious  of  which  is  mufic.  The  pa- 
tient s company  ought  likewife  to  confift  of  fuch  per- 
fons  as  are  agreeable  to  him.  People  in  this  ftate  are  apt 
to  conceive  unaccountable  averfions  againft  particular 
perfons,  and  the  very  light  of  fuch  perlons  is  luffUdent 
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to  dliftra£l  their  minds,  and  throw  them  into  the  nt- 
md&.  perturbation.  In  every  fpecies  of  infinity,  care 
ffconM  be  taken  not  to  vex  the  mind  by  contradic- 
tion.. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  neeCiTa- 
ry.  In  this  cafe  he  mnft  be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept 
open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna,  rhubarb,  cream 
of  tartar,  or  the  fiohfble  tartar.  I have  feen  the  la  ft 
have  wry  happy  effects.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dole 
of  half  an  ounce,  dfffolved  in  water- gruel,  every  day, 
for  Several  weeks,  or  even  months,  if  neceflary.  More 
or  lefs  may  be  given  according  as  it  operates.  Vomits 
have  likewise  a good  e lie  cl;  but  they  mull  be  pretty 
Urong,  other  wife  they  will  not  operate. 

Whatever  tncreafes  the  evacuation  of  urine  or  pro- 
motes perforation,  has  a tendency  to  remove  this  dif- 
cafe.  Both  fhefie  fecredons  may  be  promoted  by  the 
life  of  nitre  and  vinegar.  Half  a dram  of  purified  nitre 
may  be  given  three  or  tour  times  a-day  in  any  manner 
that  Is  moik  agreeable  to  the  patient ; and  an  ounce 
and  a hsiFofi diftiiled  vinegar  may  lie  daily  mixed  with 
his  drink.  Dr.  Locker  forms  to  think  vinegar  the  bed 
medicine  that  can  be  given  in  this  difeafie. 

Caenph  ire  and  musk  have  like  wife  been  ufed  in  this 
cafe  with  advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  camphirc 
may  be  rubbed  in  a mortar,  with  half  a dram  of  nitre, 
and  taken  twice  a-day,  oroftener,  if  the  ftomach  will 
bear  It.  If  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach  in  this  form, 
it  may  be  made  into  pills  with  gum  afafostida  and  Ruf- 
fian caftor,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  above  dire&ed. 
If  musk  is  to  be  adminiftered,  a fcruple,  or  twenty-five 
grains  of  it  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  ho- 
ney or  common  fyrup,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
Antimonia!  wine  is  recommended  in  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe.  Forty  or  fifty  drops  will  be  a fufiicient  dofe, 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  a difiiof  tea.  We  do 
not  mean  that  all  the  medicine  fliould  be  adminiftered 
at  once,  but  whichever  of  them  is  given,  muft  be  duly 
perfiftedin,  and  where  one  fails  another  may  be  tried. 
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As  It  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  dif* 
eafe  to  take  medicines,  we  (hall  mention  a few  out- 
ward applications  which  fomeiiraes  do  good  ; the  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  are  iffues,  fetons,  and  warm  bathing,  If- 
fues may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  they 
generally  have  the  befl  effete  near  the  fpine.  The  dif- 
charge  from  thefe  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  drefs- 
iug  them  with  the  mild  bliffering  ointment,  and  keep- 
ing what  are  commonly  called  the  orrice  peas  in  them. 
The  moff  proper  place  for  a 4 feton  is  between  the 
fhoulder  blades  ; and  it  ought  to  be  placed  upwards 
and  downwards,  or  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  fpine. 

OF  THE  PALSY. 

The  palfy  i-s  a lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe  or  motion, 
or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body.  Of  all 
the  affections  called  nei  vous,  that  is  the  moil  fuddenly 
fatal.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  part  affefted.  A palfy  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  or  any  part  neceffary  to  life,  is  mortal.  When  it 
affects  the  Itomach,  the  inteftines,  or  the  bladder,  it  is 
highly  dangerous^  If  the  faee  be  affected  the  cafe  is 
bad,  as  it  fliews  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  the 
brain.  W7hen  the  part  aftefted  feels  cold,  is  infenfible, 
or  waffes  away,  or  when  the  judgment  and  memory 
begin  to  fail,  there  is  finall  hope  of  a cure. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is  ary 

thing  that  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the  nervous 
power  upon  any  particular  mufclc  or  part  of  the  body. 
The  occasional  and  prcdilpofing  caufes  are  various,  as 
drunkennefs,  wounds  of  the  brain,  or  fpinal  marrow, 
preflhre  upon  the  brain  or  nerves,  very  cold  or  damp 
air,  the  fupprefiion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  fudden. 
fear,  want  of  exercife,  or  whatever  greatly  relaxes  the 
fyltem,  as  drinking  much  tea  *,  or  coffee.  The  palfy  ( 

* Many  people  imagine  (Ju*t  ,tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt  the 
nerves,  and  that  drinking  the  same  quantity  of  warm  water  would  he 
equally  pernicious,  iiu.'.,  howcier,  icems  to  bit  a naiituke.  Many 
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may  like  wile  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves 
themfelves,  from  the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  as  mercury,  lead,  arfcnic,  &c. 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  the  palfy  mull  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apoplexy.’ 
TJ?e  patient  mud  be  bled,  blidered,  and  have  his  bo- 
dy opened  byfharp  clyders  or  purgative  medicines. 
But  in  old  age,  or  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  re- 
laxation or  debility,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  a con- 
trary courfe  mud  be  purfued.  The  diet  mud  be  warm 
and  invigorating,  feafoned  withfpicy  and  aromatic  vege- 
tables, as  muftard,  horfe-radilh,  See.  The  drink  may  be 
generous  wine,  muftard  whey,  or  brandy  and  water. 
Friction  with  the  fiefh  brulh,  or  a warm  hand,  is  ex- 
tremely proper,  efpecially  on  the  parts  affedted.  Blif- 
tering  plafters  may  kkewife  be  applied  to  the  affected 
parts  with  advantage.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
may  be  rubbed  with  the  volatile  liniment,  or  the  nerve 
ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory.  One  of  the 
bed  external  applications  is  electricity.  The  docks,  or 
rather  vibrations,  dioulcL  be  received  on  the  part  af- 
fected ; and  they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  feve- 
ral  weeks. 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palfy,  and 
ought  frequently  to  be  adminidered.  Cephalic  fnuff,  or 
any  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fneeze,  is  likewife  of 
nfe.  Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  from 
rubbing  the  parts  affeCtecl  with  nettles,  but  this  does 
not  feem  to  be  any  way  preferable  to  blidering.  If  the 
tongue  be  affedted,  the  patient  may  gargle  his  mouth 
frequently  with  brandy  and  mudard,  or  he  may  hold 
a bit  of  fugar  in  his  mouth,  wet  with  the  palfy  drops, 
or  compound  fpirits  of  lavender.  The  wild  valerian 
root  is  a very  proper  medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  may  ei- 
ther be  taken  in  an  infufion  with  fage  leaves,  or  half  a 

persons  drink  throe  or  four  cups  of  warm  milk  and  vvater,  without 
feeling  any  bad  consequenc  es  ; yet  the  same  quantity  of  tea  will  make 
their  hands  shake  for  twenty  four  bows.  1 hat  tea  affects  the  nerves, 
is  likewise  evident  from  its  preventing  sleep,  occasioning  giddiness, 
dimness  of.  the  sight,  sickness,  8cc. 
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I ram  of  it  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  wine 
rthree  times  a-day.  If  the  patient  cannot  ufe  the  vale- 
rian, he  may  take  fal  volatile  oleofum,  compound  fpi- 
rits  of  lavender,  and  tincture  of  eaffor,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; mix  thele  together,  and  take  forty  or  fifty 
drops  in  a glafs  of  wine  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A 
table  lpoonful  of  muftard  feed  taken  frequently  is  a very 
good  medicine.  The  patient  ought  likewife  to  chew 
cinnamon  bark,  ginger,  or  other  warm  fpices. 

Exercife  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  palfy  ; 
but  the  patient  mull  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moifl 
air.  He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  if  pof- 
fible  fhould  remove  into  a warmer  climate.  0: 

Of  the  EPILEPSY,  or  FALLING  SICKNESS. 

The  epilepfy  is  a fuddcn  deprivation  of  all  the  fenfes, 
wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down  and  is  affeCted 
with  violent  convulsive  motions.  Children,  efpecially 
thofe  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  are  moft  Subject 
to  it.  It  more  frequently  attacks  men  than  women,  and 
is  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the  epilepfy  attacks 
children,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  it  may''go  off  about 
the  time  of  puberty.  When  it  attacks  any  perfon  after 
twenty  years  of  age  the  cure  is  difficult ; but  when  af- . 
ter  forty  a cure  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  If  the  fit 
continues  only  for  a fliort  fipace,  and  returns  feldoin, 
there  is  reafon  to  hope  ; but  if  it  continues  long  and 
returns  frequently,  the  profpeCt  is  bad.  It  is  a very  un- 
favourable fymptom  when  the  patient  is  feized  with 
the  fits  in  his  fleep. 

CAUSES. — The  epilepfy  is  foinetimcs  hereditary. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  blows,  bruifes,  or  wounds 
on  the  head  ; a colleCtidn  of  water,  blood,  or  ferous  hu- 
mours in  the  brain,  a polypus,  tumours,  or  concre- 
tions within  the  fkull,  exceffive  drinking,  intenfe  ftu- 
dy,  excefs  of  venery,  worms,  teething,  luppreflion  of 
cuftomary  evacuations,  too  great  emptinels  or  reple- 
tion, violent  paflions  or  affections,  contagion  received 
into  the  body,  as  the  infection  of  the  fmall  pox,  mea- 
lies, See, 
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SYMPTOMS. — An  epileptic  fit  Is  generally  prece- 
ded by  unufual  wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,  dulnefs, 
giddinefs,  noife  in  the  ears,  dimnels  of  the  fight,  pah 
pitation  of  the  heart,  diflurbed  fteep,  difficult  breath- 
ing, the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind,  the  urine  is  ir> 
great  quantity,  but  thin,  the  complexion  is  pale,  the 
extremities  are  cold,  and  the  patient  often  feels,  as  it 
were,  a flream  of  cold  air  afeending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unuiuaj 
noife,  his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  his  eyes  are  diflorteci,  he  Harts,  and  foams  at 
the  mouth,  his  extremities  are  bent  or  twifted  various 
ways,  fie  often  difeharges  his  feed,  urine,  and  fseces  in; 
voluntarily,  and  is  quite  deffitute  of  all  fenfe  and  rea- 
fon.  After  the  fit  is  over,  his  fenfes  gradually  return, 
and  he  complains  of  a kind  of  ftupor,  wearinefs,  and 
pain  of  his  head,  but  has  no  remembrance  of  what  hap- 
pened to  him  during  the  fit. 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  affections 
of  the  mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  exeeflive  heat,  cold, 
or  the  like. 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  inveftigattng  its 
caufes,  and  its  flrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly  attri- 
buted to  the  wrath  of  the  gods  or  the  agency  of  evil 
fpirits.  In  modern  times,  it  has'often  by  the  vulgar 
been  imputed  to  witchcraft  and  fafeination.  It  depends 
however  as  much  upon  natural  caufes  as  any  other  ma-' 
lady,  and  its  cure  may  often  be  effe£ted  by  perfifting  in 
the  ufe  of  proper  means. 

REGIMEN.- Epileptic  patients  ought,  if  pofli- 

ble,  to  breathe  a pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet  fhould 
be  light  but  nourifhing.  They  ought  to  drink  nothing 
Itrong,  to  avoid  fwine’s  fldli,  water  fowl,  and  likewife 
all  windy  and  oily  vegetables,'  as  cabbage,  nuts.  Sec. 
They  ought  to  keep  tliemfelves  cheerful,  carefully 
guarding  againft  all  violent  pafflons,  as  anger,  fear,  ex- 
ceflive  joy,  and  the  like. 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  great  ufe,  but  the  patient  muft 
be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold. 
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all  dangerous  fituations,  as  (landing  upon  precipices,  ri- 
ding, deep  waters,  and  such  like. 

MEDICINE.— — The  intention  of  cure  mud  vary 
.according  to  the  caufe  of  the  clileafe.  It  the  patient  be 
of  a sanguine  temperemant,  and  tirere  be  leafonto  fear 
an  obflruction  in  the  brain,  bleeding  and  othei  evacu- 
•■tions  will  be  necelfary.  Whenfhe  difeale  is  occafioncd. 
by  the  (loppage  of  customary  evacuations,  thefe,  if  pol- 
1 fible,  mull  be  reftored  : if  this  cannot  be  done,  others 
:may  be  lubflituted  in  their  place.  KTuesor  fetons  in  this 
cafe  have  often  a very  good  effect..  "When  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  worms, 
.proper  medicines  mull  be  ufed  to  kill,  or  carry  off  thefe 
'vermin.  When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  teething,  the 
ibody  Ihould  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clylters,  the  feet 
frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  if  tne  fits  prove 
(obftinate,  a blillering-plafler  may  be  put  between  the 
(boulders.  The  fame  method  is  to  be  followed,  when 
* epileptic  fits  precede  the  eruption  of  the  small  pox,  or 
•mealies,  See. 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from  a 
wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, When  it  is  owing  to  a debility,  or  too  great  an 
irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  fuch  medicine  as  tend 
: to  brace  and  llrengthen  the  nerves  may  be  ufed,  as  the 
Peruvian  bark,  and  Heel;  or  the  anti-epileptic  cle&mries 
' recommended  by  Fuller  and  Mead. 

The  flow  ers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  extolled 
Tor  the  cure  of  the  epilepfy.  Though  this  medicine  will 
not  be  found  to  anfwer  the  expectations  which  have  been 
raifed  concerning  it,  yet  in  obflinate  epileptic  cafes  it  de- 
i lerves  a trial.  The  dofe  is  from  one  to  three  or  four 
: grains,  which  may  be  taken  either  in  pills  or  a bolus,  as 
;the  patient  inclines.  The  bell  method  is  to  begin  with 
a fmgle  grain  four  or  five  times  a day,  and  gradually  to 
1 increafe  the  dofe  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  I have 
often  known  this  medicine,  when  duly  perlillcd  in,  prove? 
beneficial. 

3«  ■ 
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CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Thisdifeafe  often  feiz.es  people fuddenly,  is  very  dan- 
gerous, and  requires  immediate  aflidance.  It  is  mod 
incident  to  perfons  in  the  decline  of  life,  efpecially  the 
nervous,  gouty,  hyderic,  and  hypochondriac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he  ought 
to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak  camo- 
mile-tea, to  cleanfe  his  domach.  After  this,  if  he  has 
been  codive,  a laxative  clyder,  may  be  given.  He 
ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The  bed  way  of  admi- 
nidering  it  is  in  a clyder.  Sixty  orfeventy  drops  of  li- 
quid laudanum  may  be  given  in  a clyder  of  warm  water. 
This  is  much  more  certain  than  laudanum  given  by  the 
mouth,  which  is  often  vomited,  and  in  fome  cafes  in- 
ereafes  the  pain  and  fpafms  in  the  domach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence,  after 
the  effects  of  the  anodyne  clyder  are  over,  another,  with 
an  equal  or  larger  quantity  of  opium,  may  be  given  ; and 
every  four  ©r  five  hours  a bolus,  with  ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  mufk,  and  half  a drachm  of  the  Venicetreacle. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  domach  ought  to  be  fomented 
with  clothsdipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  water  fhould  be  condantly  applied  to  it. 
I have  often  feen  thefe  produce  the  most  happy  effects. 
The  anodyne  balfam  may  alfo  be  rubbed  on  the  part  af- 
fected ; and  an  anti-hyderic  plader  worn  upon  it  for 
fome  time  after  the  cramps  are  removed,  to  prevent 
their  return. 

In  very  violent  and  lading  pains  of  the  domach,  fome 
blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknefs  of  the  patient 
forbids  it.  When  the  pain  or  cramps  proceed  from  a 
fuppreflloo  of  the  men/es , bleedings  is  of  ufe.  If  they  be 
owing  to  the  gout,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  fpirits,  or 
fome  of  the  warm  cordial  waters.  Blidering-pladers 
ought  like  wife  in  this  cafe  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles.  I 
have  often  feen  violent  cramps  and  pains  of  the  domach 
removed  by  covering  it  with  a large  plader  of  Venice 
treacle. 
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OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

In  this  difeafe  the  patient  in  the  time  of  fleep,  imagines 
he  feels  an  uncommon  oppreflion  of  weight  about  his 
bread  or  domach,  which  he  can  by  no  means  fhake  off- 
He  groans  and  fometimes  cries  out,  though  oftener  he 
attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he  imagines  him- 
felf  engaged  with  an  enemy,  and  in  danger  of  being  killed, 
attempts  to  run  away,  but  finds  he  cannot.  Sometimes 
the  fancies  liimfelf  in  a houfe  that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is 
in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  a river.  He  often  thinks 
he  is  falling  over  a precipice,  and  the  dread  of  being 
dafhed  to  pieces  fuddenly  awakes  him. 

This  dilord er  has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  too 
much  blood  ; from  a dagnation  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
lungs,  See.  But  it  is  rather  a nervous  affection  and 
arifes  chiefly  from  indigedion.  Hence  we  find  that  per- 
fons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a fedentary  life,  and  live 
full,  are  mod  commonly  afdi&ed  with  the  night-mare. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  produce  it  than  heavy  fupper, 
efpecially  when  eaten  late,  or  the  patient  goes  to  bed  loon 
after.  Wind  is  likewife  a very  frequent  caufe  of  this 
difeafe  ; for  which  reafon  thofe  who  are  afflitded  with  it 
ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food.  Deep  thought,  anxiety, 
or  any  thing  that  oppredes  the  mind,  ought  alfo  to  be 
avoided. 

As  perfons  affli&ed  with  the  night-mare,  . generally 
moan,  or  make  fome  noife  in  the  fit,  they  diould  be 
waked,  or  fpokentoby  fuch  as  hear  them,  as  the  uneafd 
nefs  generally  goes  off  as  foon  as  the  patient  is  awake. 
Dr.  Whyte  fays,  he  generally  found  a dram  of  brandy, 
taken  at  bed -time,  prevent  this  difeafe.  That  however 
is  a bad  cudom,  and  in  time  lofes  its  effect.  We  would 
rather  have  the  patient  depend  upon  the  ufe  of  food  of 
eafy  digedion,  cheerfulnefs,  exercife  through  the  day, 
and  a light  fupper  taken  early,  than  to  accudom  liimfelf 
to  drams,  a glafs  of  peppermint-' water  will  often  pro- 
mote digedion  as  much  asa  glafs  of  brandy,  and  is  much 
After  a perfon  of  weak  digedion,  however, 
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l^as  eaten  flatulent  food,  a dram  may  be  neceflary  ; Irl 
this  cafe  we  would  recommend  it  as  the  mofl  proper  me- 
dicine. 

Perfons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if  troubled 
with  the  night-mare,  ought  to  take  a purge  frequently 
and  ufc  a fpare  diet. 

OF  SWOONINGS. 

People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  conflitution  are  li- 
able to  fwooning  or  fainting  fits.  Thefe  indeed  are  fel- 
dom  dangerous  when  duly  attended  to  ; but  when  wholly 
negle&cd,  or  improperly  treated,  they  often  prove  hurt- 
ful, and  fometimes  fatah 

The  general  caitfes  of  fwooning  are,  fudden  tran- 
fition  from  cold  to  heat;  breathing  air  that  is  deprived 
of  its  proper  ipring  or  elafticity  ; great  fatigue  ; excef- 
five  weakness  ; lofs  of  blood;  long  faffing  ;fear,  grief, and 
other  violent  paflions  or  affections  of  the  mind. 

It  is  web  known  that  perfons  who  have  beenlongex- 
pofed  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fail  into  a i\voon,  upon  com- 
ing into  the  houfe,  efpecially  if  they  drink  hot  liquor,  or 
fit  near  a large  fire.  This  might  eafily  be  prevented  by 
people  taking  care  not  to  go  into  a warm  room  immedi- 
ately after  they  have  been  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  to  ap- 
proach the  fire  gradually,  and  not  to  eat  or  drink  any 
thing  hot,  till  the  body  has  been  gradully  brought  into 
a warm  temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  eonfequence  of  neglefting  thefe 
precautions,  falls  into  a fwoon,  he  ought  immediately  to 
be  removed  to  a coolar  apartment,  to  have  ligatures  ap- 
plied above  his  knees  and  elbows,  and  to  have  his  hands 
and  face  fprinkled  with  vinegar  or  cold  water.  He 
Ihould  like  wife  be  made  to  frhell  to  vinegar,  and  fhould 
have  a fpoonful  or  two  of  water  if  he  can  1 wallow,  with 
about  a third  part  of  vinegar  mixed  with  it,  poured  into 
his  mouth.  If  thefe  fhould  not  remove  the  complaint, 
it  may  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient, and  afterwards 
to  give  him  a clyffer. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently  lofes  its  elafUcity  or 
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fnring  it  is  no  wonder  if  pevfons  who  relpire  m it  often 

deprived  of  the  very  principal  of  life.  Hence  it  t 
minting  fits  are  fo  frequent  in  all  crowed  affembhes,  efp~- 
ciallv  in  hot  feafons.  Such  fits,  however,  muftbe  confi- 
dered  as  kind  of  temporary  death  ; and,  to  the  weak  and 
delicate,  they  fometimes  prove  fatal.  Jbey  oiigitt  ere- 

fbre  with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guaided  a ainft. 
method  of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let  affen*  y- 
rooms,  and  all  other  places  of  public  refort,  be  la  g 
and  well  ventilated ; and  let  the  weak  and  delicate  avoid 
fuch  places,  particularly  in  warm  feaions. 

A perfonwho  faints  in  fuch  a ctuation,  ought  imme- 
diately  to  be  carried  into  theopen  air;  histemples  fliou 
be  rubbed  with  ftrong  vinegar  or  brandy,  and  voktle 

fpirits  or  falls  held  to  his  nofe.  He  ^ 

his  back  with  his  head  low,  and  have  a little  wine  or 

tome  other  cordial  as  foon  as  he  was  able  to  fw allow  it, 

poured  into  his  mouth.  If  the  perlon  has  been  fubjeft 

to  liyfteric  fits,  caftor  or  afafetida  fhould  be  applied  to 

the  nofe  or  burnt  feathers,  horn,  or  leather.  Arc. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs  01 
exhauftion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fatigue, 
long  failing,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient  muft 

be  fiipported  with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies,  win  , 

fpirituous  liquors,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe, however,  muff 
be  given  at  firft  in  very  finall  quantities,  and  increafed 
gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them.  He 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite.  Hill,  and  eafy,  upon  his 
back,  with  his  head  low,  and  fiiould  have  a^' 

mined  into  his  chamber.  His  food  fiiould  confift  of 
nouriihing  broths,  lago-gruel  with  wine,  new  milk,  an 
other  things  of  alight  and  cordial  nature.  Thefethi  g 
are  to  be  given  out  of  the  fit.  All  that  can  e one  in 
the  fills,  to  let  him  fmell  to  a bottle  of  Hungary-watcr, 
cau  de  luce , or  fpirits  of  hartfliorn,  and  to  rub  his  tern- 
pies  with  warm  brandy,  or  to  lay  a compi  e s ippe  m 

it  to  the  pit  of  the  llomach.  , 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  feat,  grict,  or  otner 

violent  pafiionsor  affe&ions  ol  the  mind?  the  patient  w 
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be  very  cautioufly  managed.  He  fhould  be  fuffered 
remain  at  reft,  and  only  made  to  ftnell  to  fome  vinegar. 
After  lie  is  come  to  himfelf,he  may  drink  freely  of  warm 
lemonade,  or  halm  tea,  with  fome  orange  or  lemon-peel 
in  it.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  if  the  fainting  fits  have 
been  long  and  fevere,  to  clean  the  bowels,  by  throwing 
in  an  emollient  clyfter. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  whatever  caufe  they 
proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  This  practice  may  be 
very  proper  in  ftrong  perfons  of  a full  habit  ; but  in 
-thole  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or  fubject  to  nervous 
diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The  proper  method  with 
fuch  people  is,  to  expofe  them  to  the  free  air,  and  to  ufe 
cordial  and  ftimulating  medicines,  as  volatile  falts,  Hun- 
gary-water,  fpirit  of  lavender,  tin&ure  of  caftor,  and 
the  like, 

OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND, 

All  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are  afflicted 
with  wind  or  flatulency  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
which  arife  chiefly  from  the  want  of  tone  or  vigour 
in  thefe  organs.  Crude,  flatulent  aliment,  as  green  peas, 
beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  fuch  like,  may  increafe 
this  complaint ; but  ftrong  and  heathy  people  are  fel- 
dom  troubled  with  wind,  uniefs  they  either  overload 
their  ftomachs  or  drink  liquors  that  are  in  a ferment- 
ing ftate,  and  confequently  full  of  elaftic  air.  While 
therefore  the  matter  of  flatulence  proceeds  from  our 
aliments,  the  caufe  which  makes  air  Separate  from  them 
in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occafion  complaints,  is  almoft  al- 
ways a fault  of  the  bowels  themfelves,  which  are  too 
weak  eitherto  prevent  the  production  of  elaftic  air,  or 
to  expel  it  after  it  is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines  ought  to 
be  u fed  as  have  a tendency  to  expel  wind,  and  by 
ftrengthening  the  alimentary  canal,  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing produced  there*. 

* Many  nervous  people  find  great  benefit  from  eating  a dry  bis-* 
Cuit,  especially  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  I look  upon  this  as  on* 
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The  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very  nu- 
merous ; they  often,  however,  difappoirft  the  expec- 
tations of  both  the  phyfician  and  his  patient.  Themoft 
celebrated  among  the  clafs  of  carminatives  ar~  juniper 
berries  ; the  roots  of  gingered  zedoary  ; the  feeds  of 
anile,  carraway,  and  coriander ; gum  afafeetida  and 
opium  ; the  warm  waters,  tin&ures,  and  (pints,  as  the 
aromatic  water,  the  tintture  of  woodfoot,  the  volatile 
aromatic  fplrit,  asther,  &c. 

Dr.  Whyte  fays,  he  found  no  medicines  more  effica- 
cious in  expelling  wind  than  aether  and  laudanum.  He 
generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a mixture  with  pep- 
permint water  and  tinfture  of  caftor,  orlweet  fpirits  of 
nitre.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  this,  he  gave  opiu  n in 
pills  with  afafeetida.  He  obferves  that  the  good  effetfts 
of  opiates  are  equally  confpicuous,  whether  the  flatu- 
lence be  contained  in  the  ftomach  or  inteflines  , where- 
as thofe  warm  medicines,  commonly  called  car-mi na-  * 
tives,  do  not  often  give  immediate  relief,  except  when 
the  wind  is  in  the  ftomach. 

With  regard  to  aether,  the  doctor  fays  he  has  often 
feen  very  good  eftetfts  from  it  in  flatulent  complaints, 
where  other  medicines  have  failed.  The  dole  is  a tea 
fpoonful  mixed  with  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  water  *. 
In  gouty  cafes,  he  obferves,  that  aether,  a glafs  of  French 
brandy,  or  of  the  aromatic  water,  or  ginger,  either 
taken  in  liibftaiice,  or  infufed  in  boiling  water,  are 
among  the  beft  medicines  for  expelling  wind. 

When  the  cafe  of  flatulent  patients  is  inch  as  makes 
it  improper  to  give  them  warm  medicines  inwardly, 
the  doctor  recommends  external  applications,  which 
are  fometimes  of  advantage.  Equal  parts  of  the  anti- 
hyfteric  and  ftomach  plaftef  may  be  fpread  upon  a piece 
of  foft  leather,  of  fuch  fize  as  to  cover  the  greater  part 

of  the  best  carminative  medicines ; and  would  recommend  it  in  all 
complaints  of  the  stomach  arising  Iroin  flatulence,  indigestion,  &c. 

* Thougii  the  patient  may  fjegin  with  this  quantity,  it  will  be  ne-- 
cessary  to  inc.ease  the  dose  gradually  as  the  stomach  can  bear  it. 
/Etiiiops  is  now  give  in  considerably  greater  doses  than  it  was  in  Dr. 
Whyte’s  time. 
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of  the  belly.  This  fhould  be  kept"on  for  a confiderable 
time,  provided  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  it ; if  it 
fhould  give  great  nneafinefs  it  may  be  taken  off,  and 
the  following  liniment  ufed  in  its  ftead  : 

Take  of  Bates’ anodyne  balfam  an  ounce  ; of  the  ex- 
preffed  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce;  oil  of  mint  two 
drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  together, 
and  about  a table  fpoonful  well  rubbed  on  the  parts  at 
bed  time. 

For  flrengthening  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  con- 
fequently  for  leffening  the  production  of  flatulence, 
the  doctor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters, 
ehalybeates  and  exercife.  In  flatulent  cafes,  he  thinks 
fome  nutmeg  or  ginger  fhould  be  lidded  to  the  tinCture 
of  the  bark  and  bitters,  and  that  the  aromatic  powder 
fhould  be  joined  with  the  filings  of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  coftive- 
nefs,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  few  things  will  be  found 
to  anfwer  better  than  four  or  five  of  the  following  pills 
taken  every  night  at  bed  time  : 

Take  afafcetida  two  drachms  ; fuccotrinc  aloes,  fait 
of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one  drachm  ; as 
much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  will  be  fufficient  to 
form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open, 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a drachm 
or  two  fcruples  of  the  Japonic  confection,  given  every 
other  evening,  wili  have  very  good  effects. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on  about 
the  time  the  menles  ceafe,  repeated  final]  bleedings 
often  give  more  relief  than  any  other  remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  doCtor  obferves,  that  tea, 
and  likewife  all  flatulent  aliments,  are  to  be  avoided  ; 
and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a little  brandy  or  rum, 
is  not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor,  but  in  moll  cafes 
alfo  to  wine. 

As  Dr.  Whyte  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  fub- 
jeCt,  and  as  his  fentioients  upon  it  in  a great  meafure 
agree  with  mine,  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  adopt 
them,  and  fhallonly  add  to  his  obfervations,  that  excr. 
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ercife  is  in  my  opinion  fuperior  to  all  medicine,  both 
for  preventing  the  production,  and  Jikewife  for  expel- 
ling of  flatulencies.  Thefe  effeCts,  however,  are  not  to 
be  expeCted  from  fauntering  about,  or  lolling  in  a car- 
riage ; but  from  labour,  or  fuch  active  amufements  as 
give  exercife  to  every  part  of  the  body.  - 

OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  fubjeCt  to  Ipw  fpirits 
in  a greater  or  lefs  degree.  Generous  diet,  the  cold 
bath,  exercife,  and  amufements,  are  the  molt  likely 
means  to  remove  this  complaint.  It  is  greatly  increafed 
by  folitude  and  indulging  gloomy  ideas,  but  may  often 
be  relieved  by  cheerful  company  and  fprightly  amufe- 
ments. 

When  low  fpirits  are  owing  to  a weak  relaxed  Rate 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  an  infulion  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be  proper.  Steel 
joised  with  aromatics  may  likewife  in  this  cafe  be  ufed 
with  advantage  ; but  riding,  and  a proper  diet,  are  moft 
to  be  depended  on. 

When  they  arife  from  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines,  or  obftfuCtion  in  the  hypochondriac,  vifeera, 
aloetic  purges  will  be  proper.  I have  fometimes 
known  the  Harrowgate  waters  of  fervice  in  this  cafe. 

When  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a fuppreflion  of  the 
menftrual  or  of  the  haemorrhoidal  flux,  thefe  evacua- 
tions may  either  be  reftored,  or  fome  other  fubftituted 
in  their  place,  as  iflues,  fetons,  or  the  like.  Dr.  Whyte 
obferves  that  nothing  has  fuch  fudden  good  effeCts  in 
this  cafe  as  bleeding. 

When  low  fpirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long 
continued  grief,  anxiety,  or  other  diftreftes  of  mind, 
agreeable  company,  variety  of  amufements,  and  change 
of  place,  efpccially  travelling  into  foreign  countries, 
will  afford  the  moft  certrain  relief. 

Perfons  afflicted  with  low  fpirits  Ihould  avoid  (all 
kinds  of  excefs,  efpecially  of  venery  and  ftrong  liquors. 
The  immoderate  ufe  of  wine  and  other  ftrong  liquors 
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is  by  no  means  hurtful ; but  when  taken  to  excefs  they 
weaken  the  flomach,  vitiate  the  humours,  and  deprefs 
the  fpirits.  This  caution  is  the  more  neceffary,  as  the 
unfortunate  and  melancholy  often  fly  to  ftrong  liquors 
for  relief*  by  which  means  they  never  fail  to  partici- 
pate  their  own  deftruCHon. 

1 

OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

- Th'efe  likewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of  ner- 
vous difeafes,  which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  the  re- 
proach of  medicine.  Women  of  a delicate  habit,  whofe 
ftomach  and  inteftines  are  relaxed,  and  wliofe  nervous 
fyftcrn  is  extremely  fen  Able,  are  moft  fubjeCt  to  hyfte- 
ric  complaints.  In  fuch  perfons  an  liy fieri c fit,  as  it  is 
called,  may  be  brought  on  by  an  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  by  wind,  acrid  hu- 
mour, or  the  like.  A hidden  fuppreflion  of  the  menfes 
often  gives  rife  to  hyfteric  fits.  They  may  likewife  be 
excited  by  violent  pafftons  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as 
fear,  grief,  anger,  or  great  difappointments. 

Sometimes  the  hyfteric  fit  refem^les  a fwoon  or 
fainting  fit,  during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a fleep, 
only  the  breathing  is  fo  low  as  fcarcely  to  be  perceiv- 
ed ;_at  other  times  the  patient  is  afleCted  with  catch- 
ings  and  ftrong  convulfions.  The  fymptoms  which 
precede  hyfteric  fits  are  likewife  various  in  different 
perfons.  Sometimes  the  fit  comes  on  with  coldnefs  of 
the  extremities,  yawning  and  flretchings,  lownefs  of 
fpirits,  oppreftion  and  anxiety.  At  other  times  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fit  is  foretold  by  a feeling,  as  if  there 
was  a ball  at  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  gradu- 
ally riles  towards  the  ftomach,  where  it  occaftons  in- 
flation, ficknefs,  and  fometimes  vomiting ; afterwards 
it  rifes  into  the  gullet,  and  occaftons  a degree  of  fuffo- 
cation  to  which  quick  breathing,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  giddinefs  of  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  lofs 
of  hearing,  with  convulfive  motions  of  the  extremities 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  fucceed.  The  hyfteric 
paroxyfm  is  often  introduced  by  an  immoderate  fit  of 
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laughter,  and  fometiines  it  goes  off  by  crying.  Indeed 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  laughing  and 
crying  of  an  hyflcric  lady. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  muff  be  to 
fhorten  the  fit  or  paroxyfm  when  prelent,  and  to  pro- 
vent its  return.  The  longer  the  fit  continue,  and  the 
more  frequently  they  return,  the  difeafe  becomes  the 
more  obftinate.  Their  ftrength  is  increafed  by  habit,, 
and  they  induce  fo  great'a  relaxation  of  the  fyftem, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  removed. 

It  is  cuftomary,  during  the  hyfteric  fits  or  parox- 
yfm,  to  bleed  the  patient.  In  ftro'ng  perfons  of  a ple- 
thoric habit,  and  where  the  pulfe  is  full,  this  may  be 
proper,  but  in  weak  and  delicate  conftitutions,  or 
where  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  Handing,  or  arifes 
from  inanition,  it  is  not  fafe.  The  bed  courfe  in  fuch 
cafes  is  to  roufe  the  patient  by  ftrong  fmells,  as  burnt 
feathers,  afafcetida,  or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  held  to  the 
nofe.  Hot  bricks  may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the 
feet,  and  the  legs,  arms,  and  belly  may  be  ftrongly rub- 
bed with  a warm  cloth.  But  the  belt  application  is  to 
put  the  feet  and  legs  into  warm  water.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly proper  when  the  fits  precede  the  flow  of  the 
menfes.  In  calc  of  coftivenefs,  a laxative  clyfter  with 
afafoctida  will  be  proper  ; and  as  foon  as  the  patient  can 
fwallow,  two’table  fpoonfuls  of  a folution  of  afafcetida, 
or  of  fome  cordial  julep,  may  be  often  given  f. 

. The  radical  cure  of  this  aiforder  will  be  beft  attempt- 
ed at  a time  when  the  patient  is  mod  free  from  the 
fits.  It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a proper  attention 
to  diet.  A milk  and  vegetable  diet,  when  duly  perfift- 
ed  in,  will  often  perform  a cure.  If,  however,  the  pa- 

• * 

f Wien  hysteric  fits  are  occasioned  by  sympathy,  they  may  be 
cured  by  exciting  an  opposite  passion.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
case  of  a whole  school  of  young  ladies  in  Holland,  who  were  all  cu- 
red by  being  told  that  the  hrst  who  was  seized  should  be  burnt  to 
death.  But  this  method  of  cure  to  my  knowledge,  will  not  always 
succeed.  I would  therefore  advise,  that  young  ladies  who  are  subject 
to  hysteric  fit  should  not  be  sent  to  boarding  schools,  as  the  disease 
may  be  caught  by  imitation.  I hayeknown  madness  itself  brought  on 
by  sympathy,  i 
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tient  has  been  accuftomed  to  a more  generous  diet,  it 
will  not  be  fafe  to  leave  it  off  all  at  once,  but  by  de- 
grees. The  moft  proper  drink  is  water  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  fpirits  ; a cool  dry  air  is  the  beft.  Cold 
bathing  and  every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  and 
invigorates  the  fyftem  is  beneficial  ; but  lying  too  long 
in  bed,  or  whatever  relaxes  the.  body,  is  hurtful.  It  i$ 
of  the  greateft  importance  to  have  the  mind  kept  con- 
stantly eafy  and  cheerful,  and,  if  poffible,  to  have  it  al- 
way  sengaged  in  fome  agreeable  and  interefting  purfuit. 

The  proper  medicines  are  tfiofe  which  ftrengthen 
the  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  as 
the  prepai ations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other 
bitters,.  Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  in  a cup 
of  the  infufion  of  t,he  bark,  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a day.  The  bark  and  iron  may  likewile  be  taken 
in  fubftance,  provided  the  ftomach  can  bear  them  •,  but 
they  are  generally  given  in  too  fmall  dofes  to  have 
any  effect.  The  chalybeate  waters  generally  prove  be- 
neficial in  this  diforder. 

If  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm  vifcids  will  be 
of  ufe  ; but  they  fhould  not  be  too  ftrong,  nor  fre- 
quently  repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and  weaken  the 
ftomach.  If  there  is  a tendency  to  coftivenefs,  it  mud 
be  removed  either  by  diet,  or  by  taking  an  opening  pill 
as  it  fhall  be  found  neceffary. 

To  leffen  the  irratibility  of  the  fyftem,  antifpafmodic 
ftiedicines  will  be  of  ufe.  The  beft  antifpafmodic  me- 
dicines are  mulk,  opium,  and  caftor.  When  opium  dis- 
agrees witii  the  ftomach,  it  may  either  be  applied  ex- 
ternally, or  given  in  clyfters.  It  is  often  fuccefsful  in 
removing  thofe  periodical  head  achs  to  which  hyfteric 
and  hypochondriac  patients  are  fubjedt.  Caftor  has  in 
fome  cafes  been  found  to  procure  fleep  where  opium 
failed  ; for  which  reafon  Dr.  Whyte  advifes  that  they 
fhould  be  joined  together.  He  likewife  recommends  the 
antihyfteric  plafter  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen  f. 

| Though  antispasmodics  and  anodynes  are  universally  recom- 
mended in  this  disease,  yet  all  the  extraordinary  cures  that  I ever 
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Hyfteric  women  are  qften  afflifted  with  cramps  Jn  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  which  are  moft  apt  to  feize  them 
in  bed,  or  when  aflecp.  The  moft  efficacious  medicines 
in  this  cafe  are  opium,  bliftering  plafters,  and  warm 
bathing  or  fomentations..  When  the  cramp  or  fpafm  is 
very  violent,  opium  is  the  remedy  moft  to  be  depended 
on.  In  milder  cafes,  immerftng  the  feet  and  legs  in 
warm  water,  or  applying  a bliftering  plafter  to  the  part 
affe&ed,  will  often  befufficientto  remove  the  complaint. 
In  patients  whole  nerves  are  uncommonly  delicate  and 
fenfible,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  bliftering  plafter,  - 
and  to  attempt  the  cure  by  opiates,  mufk,  camphire^  and 
the  warm  bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  compreffion. 
Thus  cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented,  and  fometimes 
removed  b)^  tight  bandage ; and  when  convullions  arile 
.‘from  a flatulent  diftenlion  of  the  inteftines,  or  from 
Tpafms  beginning  in  them,  they  may  be  often  leftened 
<or  cured  by  making  a pretty  ftrong  compreffion  upon 
‘the  abdomen  by  means  of  a broad  belt.  A roll  of  brim- 
iftone  held  in  the  hand  is  frequently  ufed  as  a remedy 
tfor  cramps.  Though  this  feems  to  owe  its  effect  chiefly 
'to  imagination,  yet  as  it  fometimes  fucceeds,  it  merits  a 
-trial  "j".  When  fpafms  or  convulfive  motions  arife  from 
i fharp  humours  in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  no  lading 
relief  can  be  procured  till  thefe  are  either  corre&ed  or 
^ expelled.  'The  Peruvian  bark  has  fometimes  cured 
:periodic  convullions  after  other  medicines  had  failed. 

OF  HYPOCHONDPvIAC  AFFECTIONS. 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the  luxu- 
rious, the  unfortunate,  and  the  ftudious.  It  becomes 
daily  more  common  in  this  country,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  increafe  of  luxury  and  fedentary  employments. 

Ijnew  m hysteric  cases,  were  performed  by  means  of  tonic  and  cor- 
roborating medicines. 

• t Some  persons  afflicted  with  cramps  pretend  to  reap  great  benefit 
‘ Jndknee  ^UnC^^S  rosemary  tied  all  night  about  their  feet,  ancles. 
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It  has  fo  near  a refembiance  to  the  immediately  preced- 
ing, that  many  authors  confider  them  as  the  fame  dif- 
eafe, and  treat  them  accordingly.  They  require,  how- 
ever, a very  different  regimen,  and  the  fyrnptoms  of 
the  latter,  though  lefs  violent,  are  more  permanent 
than  thofe  of  the  former. 

Men  of  melancholy  temperaments,  whofe  minds  are 
capable  of  great  attention,  aqd  whofe  pafiions  are  not 
eafily  moved,  are  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life,  moff 
Itable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufually  brought  on  by  long 
and  ferious  attention  to  abftruie  fubje&s,  grief,  the 
fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  excels  of  venery, 
the  repulfion  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  long  continued 
evacuations,  obftru&ions  in  fome  of  the  vifeera,  as  the 
liver,  fpleen,  Arc. 

Hypochondriac  perfons  ought  never  to  faff  long, 
and  their  food  fhould  be  folid  and  nourilhing.  All  a cef- 
cent  and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided.  *Flefh 
meats  agree  bell  with  them,  and  their  drink  fhould  be 
old  claret  or  good  madeira.  Should  thefe  difagree 
with  the  ftomach,  water  with  a little  brandy  or  rum 
in  it  may  be  drank. 

Cheerfulnefs  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all  means 
to  be  cultivated.  Exercife  of  every  kind  is  ufeful.  The 
cold  bath  is  very  beneficial,  and  where  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  patient,  frictions  with  the  flefh  bi  ufh 
or  a coarfe  cloth  may  be  tried.  If  the  patient  has  it  in 
his  power,  he  ohght  to  travel  either  by  lea  or  land.  A 
voyage  or  a long  journey,  efpecially  towards  a warmer 
climate,  will  be  of  more  lervice  than  any  medicine. 

The 'general  intentions  of  cure  in  this  difeafe,  are  to 
ftrengthen  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  promote  the 
fecretions.  Thefe  intentions  will  be  beft  anfwered  by 
the  different  preparations  of  iron  and'  the  Peruvian 
bark  which,  after  proper  evacuations,  may  be  taken  in 
the  fame  manner  as  directed'  in  the  preceding  difeafe. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  make 
life  of  fome  gentle  opening  medicine,  as  pills  compofed 
of* equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb  and  afafeetida,  with  aJ 
much  of  the  elixir  proprictatis  as  is  neceffary  to  form  thd 
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ingredients  into  pills.  Two,  three,  or  four  of  thefe 
may  be  taken  as  often  as  it  is  found  neceffary  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open.  Such  as  cannot  bear  the  alafceti- 
da  may  fubftitute  Spanilh  loap  in  its  place. 

Though  a cheerful  glafs  may  have  good  effects  in 
this  difeafe,  yet  all  manner  of  excefs  is  hurtful.  Intenfe 
ftudy,  and  every  thing  that  depreffes  the  fpirits,  are 

like  wife  pernicious.  r 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  or 

nervous  diforders  were  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of 
this  Chapter,  yet  for  the  benefit  of  the  unhappy  per- 
sons afflicted  with  thole  obfiiinate  and  complicated  ma- 
ladies I have  treated  feveral  of  their  capital  fymptoms 
under  diftinft  or  feparate  heads.  Thefe,  however,  are 
not  to  be  confidered  as  different  difeafes,  but  as  various 
modifications  of  the  fame  difeafe.  They  all  arife  from 
the  fame  general  caufes,  and  require  nearly  the  lame 
•method  of  treatment.  There  are  many  other  fymptoms 
that  merit  particular  attention,  which  the  nature  or 
' my  plan  will  not  permit  me  to  treat  of  at  full  length. 

' I fflall  therefore  omit  them  altogether,  and  conclude 
this  Chapter  with  a few  general  remarks  on  the  mdft 
obvious  means  of  preventing  or  avoiding  nervous  dif- 

- orders.  ' 

In  all  perfons  afflicted  with  nervou*  diforders,  there 

is  a great  delicacy  and  fenfibility  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weaknefs  of  the  organs  of 
digeftion.  Thefe  may  be  either  natural  or  acquired. 
When  owing  to  a defeat  in  the  constitution,  they  are 
hardly  to  be  removed, ’’but  may  be  mitigated  bysproper 
care.  When  induced  by  difeafes,  as  long  or  repeated 
fevers,  profufe  haemorrhages,  or  the  like,  they  prove 
alfo  very  obftinate,  and  Will  yield  only  to  a courfe  of 
regimen  calculated  to  reftore  and  invigorate  the  habit. 

But  nervous  affections  arife  more  frequently ufrom 
caufcs,  which  it  is  in  a great  meafure  in  our  power  to 
avoid,  than  from  difeafes,  or  an  original  fcmh  in  the 
conftitution,  See.  Excefflive  grief,  intenfe Itudy,  .'im- 
proper diet,  and  negleft  of  cxercife,  are  the  sreat 
fources  of  this  extenlive  clafs  of  difeafes. 

1 ' “ ^ i ^ 
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It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  grief  indulged  de~ 
ftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion,  depreffes  the  fpirits, 
and  induces  an  univerfal  relaxation  and  debility  of  the 
whole  fyftem.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  feen. 
The  lofs  of  a near  relation,  or  any  other  misfortune  in 
life,  is  often  fufficient  to  occafion  the  moft  complicated 
feries  of  nervous  fymptoms.  Such  misfortunes  indeed 
are  not  to  be  avoided,  but  ftirely  their  effeCts,  by  a vi- 
gorous and  proper  exertion  of  the  mind,  might  be  ren- 
dered lefs  hurtful.  For  directions  in  this  matter,  we 
muff  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Grief,  in  the 
Chapter  on  the  Paffions. 

The  effeCVs  of  intenfe  ftudy  are  pretty  fimilar  to 
thofe  occafioned  by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  animal 
fpirits,  and  deftroys  the  appetite  land  digeftion.  To 
prevent  their  effects,  ftudious  perfons  ought,  according 
to  the  poet,  “ to  toy  with  their  books*.”  They 
fhould  never  ftudy  too  long  at  a time,  nor  attend  long 
to  one  particular  fubjeCt,  efpecially  if  it  be  of  a feriou* 
nature.  They  ought  like  wife  to  be  attentive  to  their 
pofture,  and  fhould  take  care  frequently  to  unbend 
their  minds  by  mufic,  diverfions,  or  going  into  agreea- 
ble company.  * 

With  regard  to  diet,  I (hall  only  obferve,  that  ner- 
vous difeafes  may  be  induced  either  by  excefs  or  inani- 
tion. Both  of  thefe  extremes  hurt  the  digeftion,  and 
. vitiate  the  humours.  When  Nature  is  oppreffed  with 
frefh  loads  of  food,  before  fhe  has  had  time  to  digeft 
and  alfimilate  the  former  meal,  her  powers  are  weak- 
ened, and  the  veffels  are  filled  with  crude  humours. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  food  is  not  fufhciently 
nourifhing,  or  is  taken  too  feldom,  the  bowels  are  in- 
flated with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want  of  regular 
. frefh  fupplies  of  wholefome  chyle,  arc  vitiated.  Thefe 
extremes  are  therefore  with  equal  care  to  be  avoided. 
They  both  tend  to  induce  a relaxation  and  debility  of 
tile  nervous  fyftem,  with  all  its  dreadful  train  of  con- 
fequences.>  4 

#>  i * 

* Armstrong  on  Health. 
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But  the  moft  general  caufe  of  nervous  diiurders  is 
Indolence.  The  active  and  laborious  are  feldom  trou- 
bled w ith  them.  They  are  referred  for  the  children 
of  eafe. and  affluence,  who  generally  feel  their  keepeft 
force.  All  we  jfhould  fay  to  fuch  perfons  is,  that  the 
means  of  prevention  and  cure  are  both  in  their  own 
power.  If  the  conftitution  of  human  nature  be  fuch, 
that  man  mud  either  labour  or  fuffer  difeafes,  furely 
no  individual  has  any  right  to  expedl  an  exemption 
from  the  general  rule. 

Thofe,  however,  who  are  willing  to  take  exercife, 
but  whofe  occupations  confine  them  to  the  houfe,  and 
perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  pofture,  really  deferve  our 
pity.  We  have  in  a former  part  of  the  book  endea- 
voured to  lay  down  rules  for  their  condudt  ; and  {hall 
only  add,  that  where  thefe  cannot  be  complied  with, 
their  place  may  in  foine  meafure  be  fupplied  by  the 
ule  of  bracing  and  (Irengthening  medicines,  as  the  Pe- 
nman bark,  with  other  bitters,  the  preparations  of 
{feel,  the  elixir  of ’vitriol,  &c. 

In  many  cafes  of  the  nervous  kind,  the  fymptoms  of 
the  diforder  are  hardly  to  be  deferibed  ; they  may  be 
termed  a mental  agony,  produciag  a laffitude,  reftlefs- 
n^fs,  and  toi.  1 incapacity  of  attending  to  any  concerns 
of  life.  This  medicine  can  hardly  cure  ; a change  of 
climate,  and  the  variety  of  feenes  and  enjoyments 
wnich  travelling  procures,  appears  the  only  remedy  in 
cafes  of  extremity. 

— , — ■ ■ . , ■ - , ■ - ■■  — ■■  - — — - — . ■ ■■.■  — , , 

CHAP.  LXIV. 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

WE  do  not  m^an  to  treat  of.  the  naffireof  our  fen- 
fations,  or  to  give  a minute  defeription  of  the 
various  organs  by  which  they  arc  performed  ; but  to 
point  out  fome  of  the  difeafes  to  which  thefe  organs 
are  moft  liabE,  and  to  fhow  how  they  may  be  prevent- 
ed or  remedied. 
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No  organ  of  the  body  is  fubjeft  to  more  difeafes  than 
^he  eye  j nor  is  there  any  one  of  which  the  difeafes  are 
more  difficult  to  cure.  Though  more  ignorant  per- 
sons pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any  other  clafs  of  dif* 
eafes,  yet  a very  fuperficial  acquaintance  with  the 
ft  ru  dtp  re  of  the  eye,  and  the  nature  of  vifion,  will  be 
fufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  the  danger  of  trulling 
%o  them.  Thefe  difeafes  often  exceed  the  skill  pf  the 
xnoft  learned  phyfician  ; hence  we  may  eafily  infer  the 
danger  of  trufting  them  to  ignorant  quacks,  who,  with- 
out all  peradventure,  put  out  more  eyes  than  they 
cure.  But  though  the  difeafes  of  the  eye  can  feldom 
he  cured,  they  might  often  by  due  care  be  prevented  j 
and  even,  where  the  fight  is  totally  loft,  many  things 
juight  be  done,  which  are  generally  neglefted,  to  len- 
der the  unhappy  perfon  both  more  ufeful  to  himfejf 
and  to  fociety  j. 

The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  himmous 
objefts,  keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a hanging  po- 
fture,  violent  head  achs,  exeeffiye  venery,  the  long  ufe 
of  bitters,  the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  volatile  fnbftan- 
ces,  various  difeafes,  as  the  fmall  pox,  mealies,  &c* 
but  above  all,  from  night  watching,  and  candle  light 
ftudies.  Long  faffing  is  Hkewiie  hurtful  to  the  eyes, 
and  frequent  heats  and  colds  are  no  lefs  pernicious. 
The  eyes  are  often  hurt  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomaiy 


+ It  is  pitv  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  blind,  or 
•who  lose  tneir  sight  when  young,  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
ignorance  or  td%eg.  This  is  both  cruelty  and  want  of  ec  nomy. 
There  are  many  employments  of  which  blind  persons  are  very  capa- 
ble, as  knitting,  carding,  turning  a wheel,  teaching  la"Sua^s>^' 
Nor  are  instances  wanting  of  persons  who  have  arrived  at  tic . g - 
est  pitch  of  learning,  without  having  the  least  Meant  '^ht.  Witffess 
the  late  famous  Nicholas  Sanderson  of  Cambridge  alM  .ny  worthy 
ftiehd  Dr,  Thomas  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh.  Tne  former  was  one  o 
Ihe  firsi  mathematicians  of  bis.  age,  and  the  latter,  besides  being  a 
good  poet  add  pltilbsophei',  was  master' of  all  the  learned  languages, 
and  a very  considerable  adept' in  the  liberal  aits. 
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evacuations,  as  morning  Greats  fweating  of  the  feet, 
the  menfes  in  woiften,  and  the  bleeding  piles  m men. 

Ml  kinds  of  excefs  are  likewife hurtful  to  the  lig  . 
particularly  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits,  and 

other  ftrong  liquors.  . r , , 

In  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  thofe  attended 

with  inflammation,  the  cool  regimen  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved.  The  patient  mud  abdain  from  all  fpnituous 
liquors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky  rooms,  the  va- 
pours of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all  vivid  ligfhts  and  gla> 
ring  colours,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided  The  drink 
may  be  water  whey,  or  fmall  beer,  and  the  aliment 

mud  be  light  and  of  eafy  digedion. 

For  preventing  difoiders  of  the  eyes,  iuues  and  e* 
tons  are  of  prime  ufe.’  Every  perfon,  whofe  eyes  are 
tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in  iome 
part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed  or  purge  every 
fpring  and  fall.  All  excefs  and  night  dudies  are  to  be 
avoided.  Such  as  do  not  chufc  a feton  or  an  iffuq,  wi 
reap  benefit  from  wearing  a fmall  Burgundy  pitch. 

plader  between  their  (boulders.  . 

A gutta  ferena,  or  amaurofis,  is  an  abolition  of  the 
fight,  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the  eyes. 
When  it  is  owing  to  a decay  or  wading  of  the  optic 
nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a cure  ; but  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a compreffion  of  the  nerves,  by  leclundant 
humours,  thefe  may  in  fome  meafure  be  drained  off;, 
and  the  patient  relieved,  for  this  purpofe,  the  body 
mud  be  kept  open  with  the  laxative  mercurial  pills.  If 
the  patient  be  young,  and  of  a (anguine  habit,  he  may 
be  bled.  Cupping,  with  fcarification  on  the  back  part 
of  the  head  will  likewife  be  of  ufe.  A running  at  the 
nofe  may  be  promoted  by  volatile  falts,  dimulating 
powders,  See.  But  the  mod  likely  means  foi  lelicving 
the  patient  are  ifliies  or  bliders  kept  open  for  along 
„ time  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  behind  the  ears,  or 
on  the  neck.  I have  known  the(e  redore  fight,  even 
after  it  had  been  for  a confiderable  time  lod. 

Should  thefe  fail,  recourle  mud  be  had  to  a mercu' 
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rial  falivation  ; or,  what  will  perhaps  anfwer  the  pur- 
pole  better,  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofive  iiiblimafe  of 
mercury  may  be  diflolved  in  an  Englifh  pint  and  a 
half  of  brandy,  and  a table  fpoonfu!  of  it  taken  twice 
a day,  drinking  half  a pint  of  the  deco&ioii  of  farfapa- 
rilla  after  it. 

A cataract  is  an  obftruttion  of  the  pupil,  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  fome  opaque  fubftance  which  either  di- 
miniflies  or  totally  extinguifhes  the  fight.  It  is  general- 
ly an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  humour.  In  a recent  or 
beginning  catarafr,  the  fame  medicines  are  to  be  ufed 
as  in  the  gutta  ferena,  and  they  will  fometimes  fue- 
led. But  when  this  does  not  happen,  and  the  cataraft 
becomes  firm,  it  muff  be  couched,  or  rather  extracted. 
I have  refoived  a recent  cataract  liy  giving  the  patient 
frequent  purges.  witli  calomel,  keeping  a ponitice  of 
frefh  hemlock  conflantly  on  the  eye,  and  a perpetual 
blifter  on  the  neck. 

The  myopia , or  fhort  figlitednefs,  and  the  preshop  in  ^ 
or  feeing  only  at  too  great  a diftance,  are  diforders 
which  depend  on  the  original  figure  or  flructure  of 
the  eye,  therefore  admit  of  no  cure.  The  inconve- 
niences arifing  from  them  may,  however,  be  in  fome 
meafure  remedied  by  the  help, of  proper  glades.  The 
former  requires  the  aid  of  a concave,  and  the  latter  of 
a convex  glafs. 

A Jlrabifmtis , or  fquinting,  depends  upon  an  irregu- 
lar contraction  of  the  mufcle  of  the  eye  from  a fpafm, 
palfy,  epilepfy,  cr  an  ill  habit.  Children  often  contract 
this  d iforder  by  having  their  eyes  unequally  expofed 
to  the  light.  They  may  likewife  te  acquired  by  imita- 
tion from  a fquinting  nurfe  or  play  fellow,  &c.  As 
this  diforder  can  hardly  be  cured,  parents  ought  to 
be  careful  to  prevent  it.  Almoftthe  only  thing  which 
can  be  done  for  it  is  to  contrive  a mafk  for  the  child 
to  wear,  which  will  only  permit  him  to  fee  in  a 
ftraight  dire&ion. 

Spots  or  fpecks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  effeft  of 
inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  iraall  pox,  the 
meafles,  or  violent  ophthalmias.  They  are  very  difficult 
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to  cure,  and  often  occafion  total  blindnefs.  If  the  fpeeks 
are  loft  and  thin,  they  may  fometimes  be  taken  off  by 
gentle  canities  and  diicutients  ; as  vitriol,  the  juice  of 
celandine.  See.  When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a furgical 
operation  may  be  tried  ; the  fuccefs  of  this,  however, 
is  always  very  doubtful. 

The  blood- //lot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a flroke,  a 
fall,  retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  See.  I have 
frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in  the  hooping 
cough.  It  appears  at  fi l it  like  a bit  of  fcarlet,  and  is 
afterwards  of  a livid  or  blackifh  colour.  This  diforder 
generally  goes  off  without  medicine.  Should  it  prove 
obflinate,  the  patient  may  be  bled,  and  have  his  eyes 
fomented  with  a decodion  of  comphry  roots  and  elder 
flowers.  A foft  poultice  may  he  applied  to  the  eyes  ; 
and  the  body  fhould  be  kept  open  by  gentle  purgatives. 

The  watery  or  weeping  eye  is  generally  occafioned  by 
a relaxation  or  weaknefs  of  the  glandular  parts  of 
that  organ.  Thefe  may  be  braced  and  flrengthened  by 
bathing  the  eye  with  brandy  and  water,  Hungary- wa- 
ter, role-water,  with  white  vitriol  diffolved  in  it,  Se c» 
Medicines  which  have  a revullion  are  likewife  proper ; 
as  mild  purgatives,  perpetual  bliflcrs  on  the  neck,  bath- 
ing the  feet  frequently  with  lukewarm  water,  See. 

W7hen  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  obflrudion  of 
the  lachrymal  dud,  or  natural  paflage  of  the  tears,  it  is 1 
called  a fiftula  lachrymalis.,  and  can  only  be  cured  by 
a furgical  operation. 

OF  THE  EAR. 

The  fundions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by  wounds, 
ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabic.  The  hearing 
may  likewife  be  hurt  by  excdlive  noile,  violent  colds 
in  the  head  ; fevers  ;hard  wax  or  other  fubftances  flick- 
ing in  the  cavity  of  the  ear.  Dcafnefs  is  very  often  the 
effed  of  old  age,  and  is  incident  to  inofl  people  in  the 
decline  of  life.  Sometimes  jt  is  owing  to  an  original 
fault  in  the  ftru&urc  or  formation  ol  the  car  itfelf. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  admits  no  cure  ; and  the  un- 
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happy  perfon  not  only  continues  deaf,  but  generally 
likewifc  dumb  for  life  *. 

When  deafnefs  is  the  effect  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
-the  ears,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed.  When 
it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient  mud  be 
careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpecially  in  the  night ; 
he  {hould  likewife  take  forne  gentle  purges,  and  keep 
his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water  at  bed  time.  When  deafnefs  is  the  effect  of  a 
fever,  it  generally  goes  off  after  the  patient  rrcovers. 
If  it  proceeds  from  dry  wax  flicking  in  the  ears,  it  may 
be  foftened  by  dropping  oil  into  them  ; afterwards 
they  may  be  fy ringed  with  warm  milk  and  water. 

If  deafnefs  proceds  from  dryneis  of  the  ears,  which 
may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half  an  ounce  of 
the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  li- 
quid opodeldoch,  or  tincture  of  afafcetida,  may  be  mixed 
together,  and  a few  drops  of  it  put  into  the  ear  every 

* Though  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  are  gene- 
rally suffered  to  continue  dumb,  and  consequently  are  in  a great  mea- 
sure lost  to  society,  yet  nothing  is  more  ceriain  than  that  such  persons 
may  be  taught  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  also  to  speak,  and  to 
understand  what  others  say  to  them.  Teaching  the  dumb  .to  speak, 
will  appear  paradoxical  to  those  who  do  not  consider  that  the  formation 
of  sounds  is  merely  mechanical,  and  may  be  taught  without  the  assist - 
lance  of  the  ear.  This  is  not  only  capable  of  demonstration,  but  is 
actually  reduced  to  practice  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood 
of  Edinburgh.  This  gentleman  has,  by  the  mere  force  of  genius  ancf 
application,  brought  the  teaching  of  dumb  persons  to  such  a degree  of 
perfection,  that  his  scholars  are  generally  more  forward  in  their  educa- 
tion, than  those  of  the  same  age  who  enjoy  all  their  faculties.  They 
not  only  read  and  write  with  the.utmost  readiness,  but  likewise  speak, 
and  are  capable  of  holding  conversation  with  any  person  in  the  light. 
What  a pity  any  of  the  human  species  should  remain  in  a state  of 
idiotism,  who  are  capable  of  being  rendered  as  useful  and  intelligent 
as  others!  We  mention  this  not  only  from  humanity  to  those  whet 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf,  but  also  in  justice  to  Mr.  Braid- 
wood,  whose  success  has  far  exceeded  all  former  attempts  this  way  ; 
and  indeed  it  exceeds  imagination  itself  so  tar,  that  no  person  who 
has.  not  seen  and  examined  bis  pupils,  can  believe  what  they  are  ca- 
pable  of.— As  this  gentleman,  however  willing,  is  only  to  teach  a few, 
and  as  the  far  greater  part  of  those  who  are  born  deaf  cannot  afford 
to  attend  him,  it  would  bean  act  of  great  humanity,  as  well  as  pM.bli? 
utility,  to  erect  an  tacadetny  for  their  benefit. 
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night  at  bed  time,  flopping  them  afterwards  with  a lit- 
tle wool  or  cotton.  Some,  inftead  of  oil,  put  a fmall  flice 
of  fat  bacon  into  each  ear,  which  is  faid  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe  very  well.  When  the  ears  abound  with  moif- 
ture,  it  may  be  drained  off  by  an  iffuc  or  feton,  which 
fhould  me  made  as  near  the  affedled  parts  as  pofUble. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs  recommend  the  gall  of 
an  eel  mixed  with  lpirit  of  wine,  to  be  dropped  into 
the  ear  ; others,  equal  parts  of  Hungary  wat  er  and  fpi- 
rit  of  lavender.  Etmuller  extols  amber  and  mufk  ; and 
Brookes  fays,  he  has  often  known  hardnefs  of  hearing 
cured  by  putting  a grain  or  two  of  mufk  into  the  ear 
with  cotton  wool.  But  thefe  and  other  applications 
muft  be  varied  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difor- 
der  *. 

Though  fuch  applications  rniay  fometimes  be  of  fer- 
vicc,  yet  they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequently  they 
do  hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to  be  tam- 
pered with  ; they  are  tender  organs,  and  require  a very 
delicate  touch.  For  this,  reafon,  what  we  would  chiefly 
recommend  in  deafnefs  is  to  keep  the  head  warm. 
From  whatever  caufe  the  diforder  proceeds,  this  is 
always  proper  ; and  1 have  known  much  benefit  from 
it  alone,  in  the  moft  obltinate  cafes  of  deafnefs,  than 
from  all  the  medicines  I ever  ufed. 


OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

Though  thefe  fenfes  are'  not  of  fo  great  importance 

vetTthe  M rt  rC,  °f  f<‘Ciety  aS  thC  r’Kht  ancl  hiring 

yet  as  the  lols  of  them  is  attended  with  fome  inconve- 

mency,  they  offer ve  our  notice.  They  are  feldom  tc 

e reitored  when  loft,  which  ought  to  make  us  ver\ 

attentive  to  their  prefervation,  by  carefully  avoiding 
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whatever  may  in  the  lead  prove  injurious  to  them  As 
there  is  a very  great  affinity  between  the  organs  of 
tading  and  dwelling,  whatever  hurts  the  one  generally 
affetts  the  other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  thefe  organs.  When 
the  nofe  and  palate  are  frequently  ftimulated  by  fra- 
grant and  poignant  dirties,  they  foon  lofe  the  power  of 
didingutfhing  taftes  and  odours  with  any  degree  of  ni- 
cety. Man  in  a date  of  Nature  may  perhaps  Lave  thefe 
faculties  as  acute  as  any  other  animal. 

The  fenfe  of  fmelling  may  be  diminiflied  or  deftoyed 
by  difeafes  ; as  the  moifture,  drynefs,  inflammation,  or 
fuppuration  of  that  membrane,  which  lines  the  infide 
of  the  nofe,  commonly  called  the  olfa&ory  membrane  ; 
the  compreffion  of  the  nerves  which  fupply  this  mem* 
brane,  or  fome  fault  of  the  brain  itfelf  at  their  origin. 
A defett,  or  too  great  a degree  of  folidity,  of  the  fmall 
fpungy  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the 
forehead.  Sec.  may  likewife  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmell- 
ing. It  may  alfo  be  injured  by  a collection  of  foetid 
matter  in  thofe  caverns,  which  keeps  condantly  ex- 
haling from  them.  Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  the 
fenfe  of  fmelling  than  taking  great  quantities  of  fnuif. 

When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moifture,  after  gentle 
evacuations,  fueh  things  as  tend  to  take  off  irritation, 
and  coagulate  the  {harp  lerum,  may  be  applied  ; as  the 
oil  of  anifeed  mixed  with  fine  flour,  camphire  diffolved 
in  oil  of  almonds.  Sec.  The  vapours  of  amber,  frank- 
incenle,  gum  madich,  and  benjamin,  may  likewife  be 
received  into  the  nofe  and  mouth. 

For  moidening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry,  fome 
recommend  fnuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  marjoram,  mix- 
ed with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram,  and  anifeed  ; or 
a jderuutatory  of  calcined  white  vitriol ; twelve  grains 
of  which  may  be  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  marjoram 
water,  and  filtrated.  The  deam  or  vapour  of  vinegar 
upon  hot  iron*  received  up  the  nodrils,  is  likewife  of 
ufe  for  foftening  the  mucus,  opening  obdru&ions,  Sc  c. 
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If  there  be  an  ulcer  in  the  nofe,  it  ought  to  be  drcIT- 
ad  with  fome  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if  the  pain 
be  very  great,  a little 'laudanum  may  be  added.  If  it 
be  a venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be  cured  without  mef* 
cury.  In  this  cafe,  the  folution  of  the  corrofive  fabli- 
$aate  in  brandy  may  be  taken,  as  directed  in  the  gutta 
ferena.  The  ulcer  ought  like  wife  to  be  wafhcd  with  it, 
and  the  fumes  of  cinnabarmay  be  received  up  the  no- 
ilrils-  v . 

If  there  <be  rcafon  to  fufpeft  that  the  nerves  which 
i'upply  the  organs  of  fuelling  are  inert,  or  want  ftirau- 
iating,  volatile  falts,  ftrong  fnuffs,  and  other  things, 
which  occafion  fneezing,  may  be  applied  to  the  nofe, 
The  forehead  may  like  wife  be  anointed  with  balfam  of 
Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a little  of  the  oil  of  am- 
ber. 

The  tafte  may  be  dinpnifhed  by  crufts,  filth,  mucus, 
apthae,  pellicles,  warts,  dec.  covering  the  tongue.  It 
may  be  depraved  by  a fault  pf  the  ialiva,  which  being 
difeharged  intq  the  mouth,  gives  the  fame  fenfatjpns  as 
if  the  food  which  the  peripn  takes  had  really  a bad 
tafte ; or  it  may  be  entirely  deftroyed  by  injuries  done 
to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate.  Few  things 
prove  more  hurtful  either  to  the  fenfe  pf  tafte  qf  fmcll- 
ing,  than  obftinate  colds,  efpe.qally  tftofe  which  affe$ 
the  head. 

When  the  tafte  is  diminilhed  by  filth,  mucus,  dec. 
the  tongue  ought  to  be  feraped,  and  frequently  wafhed 
with  a mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and  honey,  or  fome 
other  detergent.  When  the  Ialiva  is  vitiated,  which 
feldom  happens,  unlefs  in  fevers  or  other  difeafes,  the 
curing  of  the  diforder  is  the  cure  of  this  fymptom. 
To  relieve  it,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  the  follow- 
ing things  may  be  of  ufe;  if  there  be  a bitter  tafte,  it 
may  be  taken  away  by  vomits,  purges,  and  other  things 
which  evacuate  blip.  What  is  called  a nidorous  tafte, 
ariiing  from  nidorous  humours,  is  corrected  by  the 
juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  other  acids.  A fait  tafte 
is  cured  by  a plentiful  dilution  with  watery  liquors. 
An  acid  tafte  is  deftrqycd  abforbents,  and  alkaline 
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as  pow  cler  of  oyfter  (hells,  fait  of  wormwood 

&C.  * 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves,  which  fupply 
the  organs  oftafte,  is  diminiflied,  the  chewing  of  horfe- 
i-adifh,  or  other  Simulating  fubftances,  will  help  to  re* 
cover  it. 

OF  THE  TOUCH. 

The  fenfe  of  touching  may  he  hurt  by  any  thing 
that  obftrmfts  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its 
being  regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touching  ; 
aspreffure,  extreme  cold,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  hurt 
by  too  great  a degree  of  feafibility,  when  the  nerve  is 
Dot  fufficietly  covered  by  the  cuticle  or  fcarffkin,  or 
where  there  is  to  too  great  a tenfion  of  it,  or  it  is  too 
delicate.  Whatever  diferders  the  functions  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  hurts  the  fenfe  of  touching.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears to  proceed  from  the  fame  general  caufes  as  pally 
and  apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly  the  fame  method  of 
treatment. 

In  a ftupor,  or  defe<tt  of  touching,  which  arifes  from 
an  obftru&ion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  patient 
inuft  firft  be  purged  ; afterwards  fuch  medicines  as 
bxcite  the  attion  of  the  nerves,  or  ftimulate  the  iyf- 
tem,  may  be  ufed.  For  this  purpofe,  the  fpirits  ox' 
hartfhorn,  fal  volatile  oleofum,  horfe  raclifh,  Sc c.  may 
be  taken  inwardly  ; the  difordered  parts  at  the  fame 
time  may  be  frequently  rubbed  with  nettles,  or  lpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac.'  Bliftering  platters  and  linapifms  ap- 
plied to  the  parts  will  likewife  be  of  ufe,  as  alfo  warm 
bathing,  efpecially  in  the  natural  hot  baths. 

The  greateft  relaxey  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and 
what  blunts  every  fenfe  in  the  ftrongeft  degree,  is  in- 
temperance ; a drunkard  may  be  literally  laid  to  have 
loft  his  fenfes,  and  even  when  they  return,  every  de- 
bauch increafes  the  debility,  till  at  length  there  enfue 
blindnefs,  difeafe,  and  death.  Excefs  in  eating  is  no 
lefs  injurious,  it  deftroys  the  tafte  and  fmell  ; thus  de- 
feating the  purpofes  of  two  ufeful  fenfes. 

;Want  ot  cleanlinefs  is  likewife  very  ufeful  to  the 
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rgans  of  fenfation,  and  this  evil  being  in  every  per- 
jn's  power  to  remedy,  there  is  no  excufe  for  it.  Na- 
are  has  wifely  guarded  the  extremities  of  the  nerves, 
he  interior  part  of  the  nofe,  the  eyes,  the  ear,  the 
aouth,  from  all  external  annoyance,  and  permitted  the 
means,  without  man’s  will,  of  relieving  thefe  delicate 
rjrgans  from  impurities  ; and  (hall  we  be  fo  fhamefally* 
,azy  as  to  refufe  the  afliftance  of  a very  ealy  manual 
labour,  with  a little  foap  and  water,  to  prevent  the 
Uirtinefs  of  our  fkin,  and  prevent  every  inconvenience  ? 
Us  it  too  much  trouble  to  dip  the  face,  with  the  eyes 
.open,  four  or  five  times  every  morning,  to  waih  the 
: ?ars,  to  rince  the  nofe,  and  by  a proper  and  temperate 
L diet  to  keep  the  tongue  clean  ? Thefe  lim pie  things, 
[properly  attended  to,  will  be  found  more  conducive 
r to  health  than  a whole  Materia  Medica. 


Schirrus  is  a hard  indolent  tumour,  generally 


feated  in  fome  of  the  glands  ; as  the  bread,  the 


arm  pits,  See.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,  unequal, 
of  a livid,  blackifli,  or  leaden  colour,  and  is  attended 
with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an  occult  cancer. 
When  the  skin  is  broken,  and  a fanies  or  ichorous  mat- 
ter of  an  abominable  foetid  fmell  isdifeharged  from  the 
fore,  it  is  called  an  open  or  ulcerated  cancer.  Perfons 
after  the  age  of  forty  five,  particularly  women,  and 
thofe  who  lead  an  indolent  fc  dent  ary  life,  are  moft 
fubjeft  to  this  difeafe. 

CAUvSES. — This  difeafe  is  often  owing  to  fuppreffed 
evacuations  ; hence  it  proves  fo  frequently  fatal  to 
women  of  a grofs  habit,  particularly  old  maids  and 
widows,  about  the  time  when  the  menflrual  flux  cea- 
fes.  It  may  like  wife  be  occafioned  by  exceflive  fear, 
grief,  anger,  religious  melancholy,  or  any  of  the  de- 
prefling paflions.  Hence  the  unfortunate,  choleric,  and 
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thofe  perfgns  who  devote  themfelycs  to  a religious  life 
in  convents  or  monafteries,  are  often  affli&ed  with  it. 
It  may  alio  be  occafioned  by  the  long  continued  ufe  of, 
food  that  is  too  hard  of  digeftion,  or  of  an  acrid  na? 
tgre  ; by  barrennefs,  celibacy,  indolence,  cold,  blows, 
friction,  preifure,  or  the  like.  Wginen  often  fuffer 
from  the  laff  of  thefe  by  means  of  their  flays,  vyhicli 
flpieeze  and  comprefs  their  breaft,  fo  as  to  occalion 
great  mifchief.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  pwing  to  an 
hereditary  difpofltion. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  diforder  feems  often  very 
trifling  at  the  the  beginning  ra  hard  tumour  about 
the  fize  of  a hazel  nut,  or  perhaps  fmaller,  is  generally 
the  firft  fymptoms.  This  will  often  continue  for  a long 
time  without  feeming  to  increafe,  or  giving  the  patient 
great  uneafinefs  ; but  if  the  conftitution  be  hurt,  or  the 
tumour  irritated  by  preifure,  or  improper  treatment  of 
any  kind,  it  begins  to  extend  itfelf  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  by  pufhing  out  a kind  of  roots  or  limbs. 
It  then  gets  the  name  of  cancer,  from  a fancied  refem- 
blance  between  thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of  a crab. 
The  colour  of  the  skin  begins  to  change,  which  is  firft 
red,V  afterwards  purple,  then  bluifh,  livid,  and  at  laft 
black.  The  patient  complains  of  heat,  with  a burning, 
gnawing,  fliooting,  pain.  The  tumour  is  very  hard, 
rough,  and  unequal,  with  a protuberance  or  rifing  in 
the  middle ; its  flze  increafes  daily,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing veins  become  thick,  knotty,  and  of  a blackifh  co- 
lour. 

The  fkin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin  fharp  ichor 
begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  the  neighbouring  parts, 
till  it  forms  a large  unlightly  ulcer.  More  occult  can- 
cers arife,  and  communicate  with  the  neighbouring 
glands.  The  pain  and  flench  become  intolerable  *,  the 
appetite  fails  ; the  ftrength  is  exhaufted  by  a continual 
hettic  fever ; at  laft,  a violent  haemorrhage  or  difcharge 
of  blood  from  fome  part  of  body,  with  faintings  or 
convuJlion  fits,  generally  put  an  end  to  the  milerable 
patient’s  life. 

REGIMEN.— -The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but  nou- 
rilhing.  All  ftrong  liquors,  and  high  feaioned  or  failed 
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jrovifions  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  may  take 
i .s  much  exercile  as  he  can  calily  bear,  and  fhouid  ule 
very  method  to  divert  thought,  and  amufe  his  fancy. 
r\li  kinds  of  external  injury  are  carefully  to  be  guarded 
igainfl,  particularly  of  the  affe&ed  part,  which  ought 
o be  defended  from  all  preflure,  and  even  from  the 
•xternal  air,  by  covering  it  with  fur  or  foft  flannel. 

MEDICINE. -This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  for 

which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its  progrefs, 

[ rowever,  may  fometimes  be  retarded,  and  fome  of  its 
moll  difagreeable  fymptoms  mitigated,  by  proper  ap- 
plications. One  misfortune  attending  the  difeale  is  that 
r :he  unhappy  patient  often  conceals  it  too  long.  Were 
proper  means  ufcd  in  due  time,  a cancer  might  often 
i be  flopped  ; but  after  the  diforder  has  arrived  at  a 
certain  height,  it  generally  lets  all  medicine  at  defi- 
ance. 

When  a fchirrus  tumour  is  firft  difcovered,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  obferve  a proper  regimen,  and  to  take 
ttwice  or  thrice  a week  a dofe  of  the  common  purging 
rmercurial  pills.  Some  blood  may  alfo  be  let,  and  the 
■part  affe&ed  maybe  gently  rubbed  twice  a day,  with  a 
I little  erf  the  mercurial  ointment,  and  kept  warm  with 
t fur  or  flannel.  The  food  mull  be  light,  and  an  Eng- 
: lilh  pint  of  the  deco&ion  of  woods  or  farfaparilla  may 
~be  drank  daily.  I have  fometimes  difculfed  hard  tu- 
: raours,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  cancers,  by 
a courfc  of  this  kind. 

Should  the  tumour,  however,  not  yield  to  this  treat- 
ment, but  on  the  contrary  become  larger  and  harder, 
it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it,  either  by  the  knife  or 
eauftic.  Indeed,  whenever  this  can  be  done  with  lafe- 
ty,  the  fooncr  it  is  done  the  better.  It  can  anfwer  no 
>purpofe  to  extirpate  a cancer  after  the  conftitution  is 
ruined,  or  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  corrupted  by  it. 
This  however  is  the  common  way,  which  makes  the 
operation  fo  fcldom  fucceed.  Few  people  will  fiibmit 
to  the  extirpation  till  death  flares  them  in  the  face  ; 
•whereas  if  it  were  done  early,  the  patient's  life  would 
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not  be  endangered  by  the  operation*  and  it  would  ge- 
neraliy  prove  a radical  cure; 

When  the  cancer  is  fo  dtuated  that  it  cannot  be  cut 
off,  or  if  the  patient  will  not  fubmit  to  the  operation; 
fuch  medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve  the  moft  ur- 
gent fymptoms  maybe  ufed.  Dr.  Home  fays,  that  half 
■a  grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury,  diffolved 
in  a proper  quantity  of  brandy,  and  taken  night  and 
morning,  will  of£en  be  of  fervice  in  cancers  of  the  face 
andnofe.  Helikewife  recommends  an  infudon  of  the 
folanum,  or  nightfhade,  in  cancers  of  the  breads. 

But  the  medicine  mod  in  repute  at  prefent  for  this 
di&aie  is  hemlock.  Dr.  Stock,  phydeian  at  Vienna,  has 
of  late  recommended  the  extract  of  this  plant  as  very 
efficacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind.  The  doctor  fays, 
he  has  given  fome  hundred  weights  of  it.  without  ever 
hurting  any  body,  and  often  with  manifed  advantage. 
He  advifes  the  patient,  however,  to  begin  with  very 
(mail  dofes,  as  two  or  three  grains,  and  to  increafe  the 
dole  gradually  till  fome  good  effect  be  perceived,  and 
there  to  red  without  further  increafe.  From  two  or 
three  grains  at  fird,  the  doctor  fays  he  has  increafed  the 
dofe  to  two,  three,  or  four  drachms  a day,  and  finds 
that  fuch  dofes  may  be  continued  for  feveral  weeks, 
without  any  bad  confequences. 

The  regimen  which  the  dodtor  recommends  during 
the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous  fubdan- 
<:es  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aromatics.  He  fays, 
good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to  thofe  who  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  it,  nor  a moderate  ufe  of  acids,  and  adds,  that 
the  patient- fhould  live  in  a pure  free  air,  and  keep  his 
mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as  podible. 

The  dodtor  does  not  pretend  tobxthe  time  in  which 
a cancer  maybe  refolved  by  the  ufe  of  hemlock,  but  fays 
he  his  given  it  for  above  two  years  in  large  dofes  without 
any  apparent  benefit,  neyerthelefs  the  patient  has  been 
cured  by  periidingintheufeof  it  for  half  a year  longer. 
This  is  at  lead  encouragement  to  give  it  a. fair  trial. 
Though  we  are  far  from  thinking  the  hemlock  merits 
thofe  extravagant  encomiums  which  the  dodtor  has  be- 
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{towed  upon  it,  yet,  in  a difeafe  which  has  fo  long  baf- 
fled the  boafted  powers  of  medicine,  we  think  it  ought 
always  to  be  tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred  to  the 
extract  ; they  are  both  made  of  the  frefh  leaves,  and 
may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  famejnanner.  Dr.  Nicholion 
of  Berwick  fays,  he  gradually  increafed  the  dofe  of  the 
powder  from  a few  grains  to  half  a drachm,  and  gave 
near  four  drachms  of  it  in  the  day  with  remarkably 
good  effects.  The  hemlock  may  alfo  be  ufed  externally 
either  as  a poultice  or  fomentation.  The  fore  may  like- 
wile  be  kept  clean  by  injecting  daily  a ffrong  decoftion 
of  the  tops  and  leaves  into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foul 
fordid  ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  thorough- 
ly clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  negle&ed.  The  beff 
application  for  this  purpofe  feems  to  be  the  carrot 
poultice.  The  root  of  the  common  carrot  may  be  gra- 
ted and  moiffened  with  as  much  water  as  will  bring  it 
to  the  confiltence  of  a poultice  or  cataplalm.  This 
muff;  be  applied  to  the  fore  and  renewed  twice  a-day. 
It  generally  clears  the  lore,  eafes  the  pain,  and  takes 
away  the  difagreeable  fmell,  which  are  obje&s  of  no 
fmali  importance  in  fuch  a dreadful  diforder  *. 

Wort,  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  been  recommended 
not  only  as  a powerful  drink,  but  as  a powerful  medi- 
cine in  this  difeafe.  It  muff  be  frequently  made  frefh, 
and  the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure.  Two,  three, 
or  even  four  Englilh  pints  of  it  may  be  drank  every 
day  for  a considerable  time.  No  benefit  can  be  expect- 
ed from  any  medicine  in  this  dileale  unlefs  it  be  perffff- 
ed  in  for  a long  time.  It  is  of  too  obffinate  a nature  to 
be  foon  removed,  and  when  it  admits  of  a cure  at  all, 
it  muff  be  brought  about  by  inducing  an  almoft  total 
change  of  the  habit,  which  muff  always  be  a work  of 
time.  Setons  or  iflues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  can- 
cer have  fometimes  good  effects  j\  - 

* London  Medical  Essays. 

t in  a cancer  which  had  set  all  medicine,  and  even  surgery,  at 
defiance,  I lately  saw  remarkable  effects  from  an  obstinate  persevei- 
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When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourie  mult  h e had 
to  opium,  as  a kind  of  folace.  This  will  not  indeed 
cure  the  difeale,  but  it  will  eafe  the  patient’s  agony, 
and  render  life  more  tolerable  while  it  continues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder  people  ought  to  ufe 
wl>olefome  food,  to  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open 
air,  to  be  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poflible,  and  carefully 
to  guard  againft  all  blows,  brulfes,  and  every  kind  of 
preffure  upon  the  breafts  or  other  glandular  parts  j. 

The  cancer  is  equally  a loathfome  and  painful  dif- 
eafe ; it  kills  by  inches,  and  can  feltlom  be  cured  but 
by  cutting ; and  even  that  remedy  is  not  always  cer- 
tain. Tumours  in  the  bread: , which  might  have  turn- 
ed to  cancers,  have  been  cured  by  the  camphorated 
mercurial  ointment,  applied  twice  a-day,  but  after  the 
fchirrus  has  broke,  it  will  yield  to  no  remedy,  not  even 
the  boafted  fpecifics  of  quackery.  Thefe  never-failing 
cures  of  diforder  generally  fend  their  patients  to  the 
grave,  as  a complete  and  final  remedy  for  every  dif- 
eafe. 

ance  in  a course  of  antisceptics.  I ordered  the  deep  ulcers  to  be 
washed  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a syringe,  twice  or  thrice  a day, 
either  by  an  infusion  of  the  bark  oi  a decoction  of  carrot,  and  that 
the  patient  should  take  four  or  five  limes  a day  a glass  of  good  wine, 
■with  half  a drachm  of  the  best  powdered  bark  in  it.  The  sores,  after 
being  washed,  were  likewise  sprinkled  with  the  same  powder. 
When  the  patient  began  this  course,  her  death  was  daily  expected. 
She  continued  it  for  about  two  years  with  manifefest  advantage  ; but 
being  told  by  an  eminent  surgeon,  that  the  bark  would  not  cure  the 
cancer,  and  that  the  sores  ought  not  to  be  washed,  she  discontinued 
the  practice,  and  died  in  a few  weeks.  This  course  was  not  intended 
to  cure  jjie  cancer,  but  to  prolong  the  patient’s  life,  which  it  evi- 
dently did,  almost  to  a miracle, 

■f  As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this  dis- 
ease, we  would  have  given  some  directions  for  the  gathering  and 
preparing  of  that  plant  ; but  as  its  different  preparations  are  now 
kept  in  the  shops,  we  think  it  much  safer  for  people  to  geq  them 
there,  with  proper  directions  for  using  them. 
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VERY  perfon  ought,  in  Tome  meafure,  to  be  ao 


quainted  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons. 


They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  effe&s 
are  often  to  fudden  and  violent  as  not  to  admit  of  de- 
lay, or  allow  time  to  procure  the  afliftance  of  phyfi- 
cians.  Happily,  indeed,  no  great  degree  of  medical 
knowledge  is  neceflary  , the  remedies  for  moft  poifons 
being  generally  at  hand,  or  eafily  obtained,  and  nothing 
but  common  prudence  needful  in  the  application  of 


The  vulgar  notion  that  every  poifon  is  cured  by 
fome  counter  poifon,  as  a fpecific,  has  done  much  hurt. 
People  believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the  patient, 
unlefs  they  know  the  particular  antidote  to  that  kind 
of  poifon  which  he  has  taken.  Whereas  the  cure  of  all 
poifon  taken  into  the  ftomach  without  exception*  de- 
pends chiefly  on  dilcharging  them  as  foon  as  pollible. 

There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of  cure  are 
more  obvious.  Poifon  is  feldom  long  on  the  ftomach 
before  it  occafions  ficknefs,  with  an  inclination  to  vo- 
mit. This  fliews  plainly  what  ought  to  be  done.  In- 
deed common  fenfe  dictates  to  every  one,  that  if  any 
thing  has  been  taken  into  the  ftomach  which  endangers 
life,  it  ought  immediately  to  be  difcharged.  Were 
this  duly  regarded,  the  dangers  arifing  from  poifons 
might  generally  be  avoided.  The  method  of  preven- 
tion is  obvious,  and  the  means  are  in  the  hands  of 
every  one. 

We  {hall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  a detail 
of  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed  among 
ignorant  people  in  different  ages  with  regard  to  poi- 
fons ; neither  fhall  we  mention  the  boafted  antidotes 
which  have  been  recommended  either  for  preventing 
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or  obviating  their  effects  ; but  fliall  content  ourfelvcs 
with  pointing  out  the  poifons  molt  common  in  this 
country,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  their  dangerous 
confequences. 

Poifons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vegetable, 
or  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or  corro- 
five  quality  ; as  arlenic,  cobalt,  the  corrolive  fublimate 
of  mercury,  See. 

Thole  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a nar- 
cotic or  llupefaftive  quality  ; as  poppy,  hemlock,  hen* 
bane,  berries  of  the  deadly  night  fhade,  &c. 

Poifonous  animals  communicate  their  infection  either 
by  the  bite  or  fling.  The  poifon  is  very  different' 
from  the  former,  and  only  produces  its  effetts  when 
received  into  the  body  by  a wound. 

MINERAL  POISONS. — Arfenic  is  the  moil  eom- 
mon  of  this  clafs  ; as  the  whole  of  them  are  pretty 
fnnilar,  both  in  their  effedls  and  method  of  cure,  what 
is  laid  with  refpeft  to  it  will  be  applicable  to  every 
other  fpecies  of  corrolive  poifon. 

When  a per  Ion  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  perceives 
a burning  heat,  and  a violent  pricking  pain  in  his  flo- 
jnach  and  bowels,  with  an  intolerable  thirft,  and  an 
inclination  to  vomit.  The  tongue  and  throat  feel 
rough  and  dry,  and  if  proper  means  be  not  foon  admini- 
flered,  the  patient  is  feiz-ed  with  great  anxiety,  hiccup- 
ping, faintings,  and  coldnefs  of  the  extremities.  To 
thefe  lucceed  black  vomits,  foetid  flools,  with  a morti- 
fication of  the  flomach  and  inteflines,  which  are  the 
immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms  the  pa- 
tient fhould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and 
lalad  oil  till  he  vomits  ; or  he  may  drink  warm  water 
mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are  likewife  proper,  pro- 
vided they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.  Where  no  oil  is 
to  be  had,  frefh  butter  may  be  melted  and  mixed  with 
the  milk  and  water.  Thefe  things  are  to  be  drank  as 
Jong  as  the  inclination  to  vomit  continues.  Some  have 
drank  eight  or  ten  Englifh  quarts  before  the  vomiting 
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eafcd  ; and  it  is  never  fafe  to  leave  oft'  drinking  while 
ne  particle  of  the  poifon  remains  in  the  ftomach. 

Theie  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke  vo* 
liting,  but  like  wife  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  poifon, 
nd  prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels  ; but  if  they 
I lould  not  make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a drachm  or 
wo  fcruples  of  powder  of  ipecacuanha  mnft  be  given, 

■ r a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  oxymel  or -vinegar  of  fquills 
• lay  be  mixed  with  water  which  he  drinks.  Vomiting 
•lay  like  wile  be  excited  by  tickling  the  infide  of  the 
hr  oat  with  a feather.  Should  thefe  methods,  however, 
ail,  half  a drachm  of  white  vitriol,  or  five  or  fix 
•;rains  of  emetic  tartar,  mull  be  adminiftered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly,  and 
here  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  poifon  has  got  down  to 
he  inteftines,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  mnft  be  very 
'.requently  thrown  up,  and  the  patient  mnft  drink  emol- 
lient decoftions  of  barley,  oatmeal,  marfhmallows,  and 
iich  like.  He  muft  like  wife  take  an  infufion  of  fenna 
wi*id  manna,  a foliition  of  Glauber’s  falts,  or  fome  other 
rourgative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient 
i night  for  fome  time  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are  of  a 
icaling  and  cooling ‘quality  ; to  abftain  from  flefli  and 
ill  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk,  broth,  gruel, 
Wight  puddings,  and  other  fpoon  meats  of  eafy  digeftion. 

\ id  is  drink  fliould  be  barley  water,  linfeed  tea,  or  infu- 
ifions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befidesheat  and  pain  of 
tthe  ftomach,  commonly  occafion  fome  degree  of  giddi- 
mefs,  and  often  a kind  of  ftupidity  or  folly.  Perfons 
who  have  taken  thefe  poifons  muft  be  treated  in  the 
1 fame  manner  as  for  the  mineral  or  corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal,  yet  the  danger 
is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  are  difeharged.  Not 
‘ being  of  fuch  a cauftic  or  corrofive  nature,  they  are 
1 lefs  apt  to  vyound  or  inflame  the  bowels  than  mineral 
1 fubftances.  No,  time,  however,  ought  to  be  loft  in  hav- 
1 ing  them  diicharged. 
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Opium,  being  frequently  taben  by  miftahe,  merits 
particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a medicine  both  in  a 
folid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter  commonly  goes  by 
the  name  of  laudanum.  It  is,  indeed,  a valuable  medi- 
cine when  taken  in  proper  quantity  •,  but  as  an  over- 
dofe  proves  a ftrong  poifon,  we  (hall  point  out  its 
common  effects,  together  with  the  method  of  cure. 

An  over  dole  of  opium  generally  occafions  great 
drowfinefs,  with  ftupor  and  other  apoplectic  Symp- 
toms. Sometimes  the  perfon  has  fo  great  an  inclination 
to  fleep  that  it  is  almoft  impolfible  to  keep  him  a wake. 
Every  method,  however,  mull  be  tried  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  He  fhould  be  tolled,  {baked,  and  moved  about. 
Sharp  blillering  plafters  Ihould  be  applied  to  his  legs  or 
arms,  and  ftimulating  medicines,  as  falts  of  hartshorn, 
See.  held  under  his  nofe.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  let 
blood  ; at  the  fame  time  every  method  mull  be  tahen 
to  make  him  difeharge  the  poifon.  This  may  be  done 
in  the  manner  direfted  above,  viz.,  by  the  ufe  of  ftrong 
vomits,  drinking  plenty  of  warm  water,  with  oil,  &£■ 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe  recommends  acid 
medicines  with  lixivial  fails.  He  fays,  that  he  has  often 
given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed  with  juice  of  lemons 

in  repeated  dofes  with  great  fuccefs. 

If  the  body  fhould  remain  weak  and  languid  alter 
the  poifon  has  been  difeharged,  nourifhing  diet  and 
cordials  will  be  proper  ; but  when  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are  inflamed,  the  greatelt 
circumfpeftion  is  neceffary,  both  with  regard  to  food 
and  medicine. 


OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS  ANIMALS. 


We  fhall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  as  it  is 
both  the  mofl  common  and  dangerous  animal  poifon 

111  The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contract  this  difeafe 
are  asfaraswe  yet  know, all  of  the  dog  kind,  viz.,  foxe  * 
dogs  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is  called  the  rabies  camns, 
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T dog  madness.  Of  the  laft  we  have  none  in  this  ifland  ; 
id  it  fo  feldom  happens  that  any  perfon  is  bit  by  the 
rrft,  that  they  fcarce  deferve  to  be  taken  notice  of.  If 
icli  a thing  fliould  happen,  the  method  of  treatment 
; ; pre  rifely  the  fame  as  for  a bite  of  a mad  clog. 

The  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a dog  are  as  follow  ; at 
irft  he  looks  dull,  fhews  an  averfion  to  food  and  com* 
,any  ; he  does  not  bark  as  ufual,  but  leems  to  murmui , 

5 peevifli,  and  apt  to  bite  flrangers  ; his  eais  and  tail 
[ roop  more  than  ufual,  and  he  appears  drowfy  ; after- 
awards  he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue,  and  froth  at  the 
mouth,  his  eye  feeming  heavy  and  watery  ; he  now,  if 
riot  confined,  takes  off,  runs  panting  along  with  a kind 
i ff  dejected  air,  and  endeavours  to  bite  every  one  he 
t::neets.  Other  dogs  are  faicl  to  fly  from  him.  Some 
tzhink  this  a certain  fign  of  madnefs,  fuppofmg  that  they 
1.  ;now  him  by  the  Imell  ; but  is  it  not  to  be  depended 
[on.  If  he  efcapcs  being  killed,  he  feldom  runs  above 
[two  or  three  days,  till  he  dies  exhaufled  with  heat, 
[hunger  and  fatigue. 

This  difeafe  is  moft  frequent  after  long,  dry,  hot, 
ifeafons  ; and  fucli  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  flunking  car- 
rion, without  having  enough  of  frefli  water,  are  mofl 

liable  to  it.  # 

When  any  perfon  has  been  bit  by  a dog,  the  flrictetl 

inquiry  ought  to  be  made  whether  the  animal  was  real- 
ly mad.  Many  difagreeable  confequences  arife  from 
neglecting  to  afeertain  this  point.  Some  people  have 
lived  in  continual  anxiety  for  many  years,  becaufe  they 
had  been  bit  by  a dog  which  they  believed  to  be  mad  ; 
but,  as  he  had  been  killed  on  the  fpot,  it  was  impoffible 
to  afeertain  the  fatt.  This  fliould  induce  us,  inftead  of 
killing  the  dog  the  moment  he  has  bit  any  perfon,  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  him  alive,  at  leaf!  till  we 
can  be  certain  whether  he  be  mad  or  not. 

Many  circumflances  may  contribute  to  make  people 
imagine  a dog  mad.  He  lofes  his  mafbr,  runs  about  in 
quell  of  him,  is  fet  upon  by  other  dogs,  and  perhaps  by 
men.  The  creature  thus  frightened,  beat  and  abufed, 
looks  wild,  and  lolls  out  his  tongue  a!  Ue  runs  along. 
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Immediately  a crowd  is  after  him,  while  he,  finding 
himfelf  clofely  pnrfued,  and  taking  every  one  he  meets 
for  an  enemy,  naturally  attempts  to  hite  him  in  fclf 
defence.  He  foon  gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and  it 
paffes  currently  that  he  was  mad,  and  it  is  then  impof- 
lible  to  prove  the  contrary. 

This  being  the  true  hi  dory  of  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  dogs  who  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  numberlefs  whimfical  medicines  have  been  extoll- 
ed for  preventing  the  effects  of  their  bite  ? This  readi- 
ly accounts  for  the  great  variety  of  infallible  remedies 
for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
almoft  every  family.  Though  not  one  in  a thouland 
has  any  claim  to  merit,  yet  they  are  all  fupported  by 
numberlefs  vouchers.  No  wonder  then  imaginary  dif- 
eafes  ffiould  be  cured  by  imaginary  remedies.  In  this 
way  credulous  people  firft  impofe  upon  theinfelves, 
and  then  deceive  others.  The  fame  medicine  which 
was  fuppofed  to  prevent  the  .effects  of  the  bite,  when 
the  dog  was  not  mad,  is  recommended  to  a perfon  who 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a dog  that  was 
really  mad.  He  takes  it,  trulls  to  it,  and  is  undone. 

To  thefe  miftakes  we  mull  impute  the  frequent  ill 
fuccefs  of  the  medicines  ufed  for  preventing  the  effects 
of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  It  is  not  owing  fo  much  to  a 
defeat  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  applications.  I am  per- 
fuaded,  if  proper  medicines  were  adininiltered  imme- 
diately after  the  bite  is  received,  and  continued  for  a 
fufficient  length  of  time,  we  fhould  not  lofe  one  in  a 
thoufand  of  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bit 
by  a mad  dog. 

* This  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a wound, 
which  neverthelefs  heals  as  foon  as  a common  wound  ; 
but  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  painful,  and  as  the  pain 
fpreads  towards  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  perfon 
then  becomes  heavy  aud  liltlefs.  His  fleep  is  unquiet, 
with  frightful  dreams  ; he  lighs,  looks  dull,  and  loves 
folitude.  Thef<  are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  firft 
fymptoms,  of  tlat  dreadful difeafe  occafioned  by  thetbite 
of  a mad  dog.  But  as  we  do  not  propofe  to  treat  fully 
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of  the  difeafe  itfelfi,  but  to  point  out  the  method  of 
preventing  it,  we  (hall  not  take  up  time  in  (hewing 
its  progrefs  from  the  fil'd  invafion  to  its  commonly 
fatal  end. 

The  common  notion  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in  the 
body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fatal,  is  both 
hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  mult  render  fuch  perfons  as 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  very  unhappy,  and 
can  have  no  good  effects.  If  the  perfon  takes  proper 
medicines  for  forty  days  after  the  time  of  his  being  bit, 
and  feels  no  fymptom  of  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  him  out  of  danger. 

The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the  ef- 
fects of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  aie  chiefly  fuch  as  pro- 
mote the  different  (ecrctions  and  antifpafmodicS.  / 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medicine*  whi^h 
he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the  (pace  of  thir- 
ty years  he  had  ufed  it  a thoufand  times. 

The  doctor’s  prelcription  is  as  follows— 

“ "Fake  afh  coloured  ground  liver- wort,  cleaned, 
dried,  and  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; of  black  pepper 
powdered,  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  well  to- 
gether, and  divide  the  powder  into  four  dofes  ; one  o.f 
which  mu  ft  be  taken  every  morning  fading,  for  four 
mornings  fuceeflivel’y,  in  half  an  Englilh  pint  of  cow’S 
milk  warm. 

' “ After  thele  four  dofes  are  taken,  thq  patient  mud 

go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpringxor  river,  every 
morning  fading  for  a' month  ; he  mud  be  dipped  all 
-over,  but  not  day  in  (with  his  head  above. water)  long- 
er than  half  a minute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold  ; after 
this  he  mud  go  in  three  times  a week  for  a fortnight: 
longer. 

“ The  perfon  mud  be  bled  before  he  begins  to  ufe 
the  medicine 

We  (hall  next  mention  the  famous  Ead  India  fpeci* 

* Though  we  give  this  prescription  on  the  credit  of  Dr.  Mead, 
yet  tVe  would  not  advise  any  person,  who  has  reason  to  believe  that 
he  lias  been  bit  by  a dog  which  was  really  mad,  to  trust  to  it  alone. 
Mead  was  an  able  physician  ; but  he  seems  to  have  been  no  greftt 
philosopher,  and  was  sometimes  the  dupe  of  his  own  credulity* 
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fie,  as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  compofed  of  cinna- 
nabar  aild  mufk.  It  is  efleemed  a great,  atitifpafmodic  ; 
and  by  many  extolled  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  pre- 
venting.the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

44  Take  native  or  factitious  cinnabar,  of  each  twem 
ty  four  grains,  musk  fixteen  grains  Let  thefe  be  made 
into  a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a glafs  of  fine  arrack 
or  brandy.” 

This  fingle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfon  for 
thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  mud  be  repeated  ; 
but  if  he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  it  mull  be 
repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  likevvife  reckoned  a great  anti-  • 
fpafmodic  medicine — 

u Take  of  Virginian  fnake  root  in  powder  half  a 
draclim,  gum  afafoetida  twelve  grains,  gum  camphire, 
feven  grains;  make  thefe  into  a bolus  with  a little  fy- 

rup  of  faffron.”  * 

Camphire  mavalfo  be  given  in  the  following  manner  : 

“ Take  purified  nitre  half  an' ounce,  Virginian 
fnake  root  in  powder  two  drachms,  camphire  one. 
drachm  ; rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide 

the  whole  into  ten  dofes.” 

Mercury  is  like  wife  recommended  as  of  great  effica- 
cy both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind  of 
tnadnefs.  When  ufed  as  a preventive,  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  rub  daily  a drachm  of  the  ointment  into  the 
parts  about  the  wound. 

Vinegar  is  likewife  ©f  confiderable  fervice,and  ffiould 
be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient’s  food  or  drink. 

* Thefe  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended  for 
preventing  the  effedts  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  We 
would  not,  however,  advife  people  to  truft  to  any  one 
of  them  ; but  from  a proper  combination  of  their  difi 
ferent  powers,  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  hope  lor 
iucceis . 

The  great  error  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  lies  in 
not  taking  them  for  a ffifficient  length  of  time.  They 
are  tiled  more  like  charms  than  medicines  intended  to 
produce  any  change  in  the  body.  To  this,  and  not  to 
the  inefficiency  of  the  medicines,  we  mult  imputq 
their  frequent  want  of  fuccefs. 
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Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  this  medicine  con- 
fifts  in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a potion  ftmuld  be 
expelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or  four  dofes  of  any 

medicine,  however  powerful,  is  not  ea  y to  conceive. 

More  time  is  certainly  neceflaiy,  even  t.iough  the  me 
dicine  were  more  powerful  than  that  which  the  doe- 

tt>! Tim EaiUndia  fpecific  is  ftill  more  exceptionable 

and  mod  other  medicines,  taken  fingly, 
have  frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  {hall  recommcn 

the  following  courfe  : , 

If  a perfon  be  bit  in  a flefhy  part,  where  there  is  no. 

hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood  veflel,  the .parts  a - 
iacent  to  the  wounds  may  be  cut  away.  But  if  this  be 
not  done  foon  after  the  bite  lias  been  received,  it  will 

be  better  to  omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  dreffed  with  fait  and  water,  01  a 
pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  lalt,  and  afterwards  dreile 
twice  a day  with  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with  red  pre- 
cipitate of  mercury.  ^ 

The  patient  (hould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr.  Mead 
medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above u If 
he  takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  ufe  it,  as  the  doftor 
direas,  for  four  days  fucceffively.  Bet  him  then  omit 
it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat  the  lame 

number  of  dofes  as  before.  . , . 

During ’this  courfe  he  muft  rub  into  the  parts,  about  . 
the  wound,  daily,  one  drachm  of  the  mercurial  oint- 
ment. This  may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve  days  at 

lesft*  », 

When  this  courfe  is  over  he  may  take  a puige  01 

two,  and  wait  a few  days  till  the  effe&  of  the  mercury 

be  gone  off.  He  muft  then  begin  to  ufe  the  cold  bath, 

into  which  he  may  ?go  every  morning  for  five  or  fix 

weeks.  If  he  fhould  feel  cold  or  chilly  for  a long  time 

after  coming  out  of  the  cold  bath,  it  will  be  better  to 

ufe  a tepid  one,  or  to  have  the  water  a little  warm. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  not  to  leave 

off  ail  internal  medicines,  but  to  take  either  one  of  the 

a k a 
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bolufes  offtake  root,  afafoetida,  and  camphire;  or  one 
of  the  powders  of  nitre,  camphire,  and  ftake  root. 

twke  a day.  Thefe  may  be  uled  the  whole  time  that 
he  is  bathing. 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the  pa- 
tient muftkeep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing  cold. 

A proper  regimen  miift  be  qbferyed  throughout  the 
whole  courfe.  The  patient  fliould  abflain  from  fleffi 
and  all  falted  and  high  icafoned  provifions.  He  muff 
avoid  ftrong  liquors,  and  live  moftly  upon  a light  and 
rather  fpare  diet.  His  mind  fliould  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poflible,  and  all  exccflive  heat  and  violent 
paffions  avoided  with  the  utmoft  care. 

I have  never  feen  this  courfe  of  medicine  with  pro- 
per regimen  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia  ; and  can- 
not help  again  obferving,  that  the  want  of  fuccefs  mud 
generally  be  owing  either  to  the  application  of  impro- 
per medicines,  or  not  tiling  proper  ones  for  a diffident 
length  of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that 
promifps  a fudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  trufting  to 
thefe  they  often  lofe  their  lives,  when  a regular  courfe 
of  medicine  would  have  rendered  them  abfolutely 
fafe.  This  holds  remarkably,  in  the  prelent  cafe. 
Numbers  of  people,  for  example,  believe  if  they  or 
their  cattle  be  once  dipped  in  the  fea,  it  is  fufficient; 
as  if  the  fait  water  were  a charm  againfl:  the  effefts  of 
‘ the  bite.  This,  and  fuchlike  whims,  have  proved  fa- 
tal to  many. 

It  is  a common  notion,  if  a perfon  be  bit  by  a dog 
which  is  not  mad,  that  if  he  fliould  go  mad  afterwards, 
the  perfon  would  be  affetted  witli  the  diforder  at  the 
fame  time  ; but  this  notion  is  too  ridiculous  to  deferve 
a ferious  confederation.  It  is  a good  rule,  however,  to 
avoid  all  dogs  as  much  as  poflible,  as  the  dileafe  is  of- 
ten upon  them  for  fome  time  before  its  violent  fymp- 
toms  appear.  - The  hydrophobia  has  been  occafioned 
by  the  bite  of  a dog  which  fliewed  no  other  Symptoms 
of  the  dileafe  but  liftlcfsnefs  and  a fullen  difpofltion. 
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Though  wc  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  Cure  of 
! le  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  frormreckoning  it  incu- 

I able.  The  notion  that  this  difeafe  could  not  be  cured, 
las  been  productive  of  the  moft  horrid  eonfequences.  It 
> /as  ufual  cither  to  abandon  the  unhappy  perfons,  as  foon 
i s they  were  feiied  with  the  difeafe,  to  their  fate,  to 
; leed  them  to  death,  or  ho  fuffocate  them  between  mat- 

re  lies  or  feather-beds,  See.  This  conduct  certainly  de- 
served the  fevereft  punilhment.  We  hope,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  human  nature,  it  will  never  again  be  heard  of. 

I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  this  difr 
- afe,  and  therefore  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from  my  own 
: xperience  ; but  the  learned  Dr.  Tillot  fays,  it  may  be 
: ured  in  the  following  manner. 

1 . The  patient  mull  be  bled  to  a confiderable  quan- 
tity ; and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  thrice,  or 
: ven  a fourth  time,  if  circumftances  require  it. 

2.  The  patient  Ihould  be  put,  if  poflible,  into  a warm 
:>ath  : and  this  Ihould  be  ufed  twice  a-day. 

3.  He  fhoukl  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 
emollient  clyllers. 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it,  Ihould 
>e  rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  twice  a day. 

5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound  Ihould 
: >e  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  in  an  oily  flannel. 

6 Every  three  hours  a dole  of  Cob’s  powder  Ihould 
ie  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  lime  tree  and  elder 

[.lowers.  This  powder  is  made  by  rubbing  together  in 

II  mortar,  to  a very  fine  powder,  of  native  and  fi&i- 
: ious  cinnabar,  each  twenty  four  grains ; of  mulk,  fl^- 
t':een  grains  J. 

7 The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  night, 
md  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning,  if  the  patient  be  not 

f The  Ormskirk  medicine,  as  it  is  called,  seems  to  me  to  consist 
-hiefly  of  cinnabar.  Though  it  is  said  to  be  infallible  as  a preventive, 
’ yet  I would  not  advise  any  one  to  trust  to  it  alone.  Indeed,  it  is  order- 
ed to  be  taken  in  a manner  which  gives  it  more  the  appearance  of  a 
:harm  than  of  a medicine.  Surely  if  aaiedicine  is  to  produce  any 
change  in  the  body,  it  must  be  taken  for  some  considerable  time,  and 
n sufficient  quantity. 
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cafy,  wafhing  it  down  with  the  infufion  mentioned 
above  ; take  one  dram  of  Virginian  fnake  root  in  pow>. 
der  v of  camphire  and  afafoetida,  ten  grains  each;  of 
opium,  one  grain  ; and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
conferve,  or  rob  of  eider,  make  a bolus. 

8.  If  there  be  a great  naufea  at  the  flomach,  with  a 
bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty  five  or  forty  grains  of 
ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  may  be  taken  for  a vomit. 

9.  The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any,  mull  be 
light  ; as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or  mealy 
vegetables,  &c. 

10.  If  the  patient  fhould  long  continue  weak,  and 
fubjedt  to  terrors,  he  may  take  half  a drachm  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  thrice  a-day. 

The  next  poifonous  animal  which  we  fhall  mention 
is  the  VIPER.  The  greafe  of  this  animal,  rubbed  into 
the  wound,  is  Paid  to  cure  the  bite.  Though  that  is  all 
the  viper  catchers  generally  do  when  bit  we  fhould  not 
think  it  fufficient  for  the  bite  of  an  enraged  viper.  It 
would  furely  be  more  fafe  to  have  the  wound  well 
fucked  J,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  warm  falad  oil. 
A poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  falad  oil, 
fhould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  wound  ; and  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  drink  freely  of  vinegar  whey,  or  water- 
gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make  him  fweat.  Vinegar 
is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  can  be  ufed  in  any 
kind  of  poifon,  and  ought  to  be  taken  very  liberally. 
If  the  patient  be  fick,  he  may  take  a vomit.  This 
com'fe  will  be  fufficient  to  cure  the  bite  of  any  of  the 
poifonous  animals  of  this  country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infers,  as  the  bee,  the  walp, 


± The  practice  of  sucking  out  poisons  is  very  ancient ; and  indeed 
Nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot  be  cut  out, 
this  is  the  most  likely  way  tor  extracting  the  poison.  There  can  be 
no  danger  in  per  forming  this  office,  as  the  poison  does  no  harm,  unless 
it  be  taken  into  Hie  body  by  a wound.  1 he  person  who  sucks  the 
wound  ought,  however,  to  wash  his  mouth  frequently  with  salad  oil, 
which  will  secure  him  from  even  the  least  inconvemency.  The  i'syll. 
£ AftkS  and  the  Marsi  in  Italy,  were  famed  for  curing  the  bites  ot 
poisonous  animals,  by  sucking  (he  wound ; and  we  ««  '»“.  ‘Ilat  tho 
Indians  in  North  America  practise  the  same  at  this  day. 


T OISOTTOUS  HERBS. 
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■the  hornet.  See.  their  ftings  are  feldom  attended  with 
danger  unlefs  vVhen  a perfon  happens  to  be  ltung  by  a 
orcat  number  of  them  at  the  fame  time  ; in  which  cafe 
fomethino-  fhould  be  done  to  abate  the  inflammation  and 
levelling  ^ Some,  for  this  purpofe,  apply  honey  ; others 
iav  pounded  parfley  to  the  part.  A mixture  of  vinegar 
and  Venice  treacle  is  Hkevvife  recommended ; but  I have 
found  rubbing  the  part  with  warm  falad  oil,  fucceed 
very  well.  Indeed,  when  the  ftings  are  fo  numerous 
as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life,  which  is.  fometimes 
the  cafe,  he  muft  not  only  have  oily  poultices  applied 
to  the  part,  but  fhould  likewife  be  bled,  and  take  fome 
cooling  medicines,  as  nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and 
fhould  drink  plentifully  oft  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  ifland  to  have  very  few 
poifonous  animals,  and  thofe  which  we  have  are  by  no 
rowans  of  the  nioft  virulent  kind.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
effects  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  in  this  ^country, 
are  really  other  difeafes,  and  proceed  from  quite  dif- 
ferent caufes. 

VVe  cannot,  however,  make  the  fame idbferVation  with- 
regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thefe  abound  every 
where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary. 
This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  carelefsnefs.  Children 
ought  early  to  be  cautioned  againft  eating  any  kind  of 
fruit,  roots,  or  berries,  which  they  do  not  know;  and 
all  poifonous  plants  to  which  they  can  have  accefs,  ought, 
as  far  as  pofliblerto  be  deftroyed.  This  would  not  be 
fo  difficult  a talk  as  fome  people  imagine. 

Poifonous  plants  have  do  doubt  their  ufe,  and  they 
ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places  ; but,  as  they 
prove  often  deftru&ive  to  cattle,  they  fhould  be  rooted 
put  of  all  paftufe  grounds.  They  ought  likewife  for 
the  lafety  of  the  human  ftpecies,  to  be  deftroyed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and  villages  ; which  by  the 
bye,  are  the  places  where  they  moft  commonly  abound, 
I have  feen  the  poifonous  hemlock,  henbane,  wolfsbane, 
and  deadly  night  (hade,  all  growing  within  the  environs 
of  a fmall  town,  where  though  feveral  perfons,  within 
the  memory  of  thofe  living  in  it,  had  loft  their  lives^by 
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one  or  other  of  thefe  plants,  yet  no  method  that  I could 
hear  of*  had  ever  been  taken  to  root  them  out ; though 
this  might  done  at  a very  trifling  expence. 

Seldom  a year  paffes  but  we  have  accounts  of  feveral 
perfons  poifoned  by  eating  hemlock  roots,  inftead  of 
parfnips,  or  fome  kinds  of  fungus  which  they  had  ga- 
thered for  mufhrooms.  Thefe  examples  ought  to  put 
people  upon  their  guard  with  refpeft  to  the  former, 
and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe.  Mufhrooms 
may  be  a delicate  difh,  but  they  are  a dangerous  one,  as 
they  are  generally  gathered  by  perfons  who  do  not 
know  one  kind  of  fungus  from  another,  and  take  every 
thing  for  a mufhroom  which  has  that  appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  a poifonous  nature  which  are  found  in  foreign 
countries  ;^but,  as  our  obfervations  are  chiefly  intended 
for  this  ifland,  we  fhall  pafs  thefe  over.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  amifs  to  obferve,  for  the  benefit  offuch  oE 
Our  countrymen  as  go  to  America,  that  an  effectual  re- 
medy is  nowfaid  to  be  found  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
fnake.  The  prefeription  is  as  follows- — Take  of  the 
roots  of  plantain  and  horehound,  in  fummer,  roots  and 
branches  together  a fufficient  quantity  ; bruife  them  in 
a mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the  juice,  of  which  give,  as 
foon  as  poflible,  one  large  fpoonful  ; if  the  patent  be 
fweiled  you  muffc-  force  it  down  his  throat.  This  gene- 
rally will  cure  ; but  if  he  finds  no  relief  in  an  hour  af- 
ter, you  may  give  another  fpoonful,  which  never 
fails.  • If  the  roots  are  dried,  they  muff  be  moiftened 
with  a little  water.  To  the  wound  may  be  applied  a 
leaf  of  good  tobacco  moiftened  with  rum. 

We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes,  who 
{ays  it  was  the  invention  of  a negro,  for  the  difeovery 
of  which  he  had  his  freedom  purchafed,  and  a hundred 
pounds  per  annum  fettled  upon  him  during  life,  by  the 
General  AfTembly  of  Carolina.  ^ 

It  is  poffible  there  may  be  in  nature  fpecific  remedies 
for  every  kind  of  poifon  ; but  as  we  have  very  little 
faith  in  any  of  thofe  which  have  yet  been  pretended  to 
be  difcoVered,  we  {hall  beg  leave  again  to  recommend 
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:be  mod  Uriel  attention  to  the  following,  rules,  viz. 
■;hat  when  any  poifouous  iubftance  has  been  taken  into 
! he  ftomach,  it  ought,  as  boon  as  pofiible,  to  be  dif- 
. Larged  by  vomits,  clyders,  and  purges  ; and,  when 
1 ioifon  has  been  received  into  the  body  by  a wound, 
i :h.ic  it  be  expelled  by  medicines  which  promote  the 
different  fecretions,  efpecially  thofe  of  fweat,  urine, 
tnd  infenfible  perfpiration  ; to  which  may  be,  joined. 
; innfpabnodics,  or  fuch  medicines  as  take  off  tendon 
and  irritation;  the  chief  of  which  are  opium,  mufk, 
tramphire,  and  afafoetida. 


CHAP.XLVII. 

OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE, 

IN  the  firft  edition  of  this  book  the  veneral  difeafe 
was  omitted.  The  reafons,  however,  which  at  that 
uime  induced  me  to  leave  it  out,  have  upon  more  ma- 
nure confideration  vaniflicd.  Bad  confequences,  no 
f ioubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant  perfons  tampering  with 
.medicine  in  this  diforder;  but  die  danger  from  that 
quarter  feems  to  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  great 
mnd  folid  advantages  which  mud  arife  to  the  patient 
t iom  an  early  knowledge  of  this  cafe,  and  an  attention 
tto  a plan  of  regimen,  which,  if  it  does  not  cure  the 
difeafe,  will  be  lure  to  render  it  more  mild,  and  lefs 
l hurtful  to  the  conditution. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  perfons 
who  contract  this  difeafe,that  it  lies  under  a fort  ofdif- 
qrace.  I his  renders  dilguife  necelfary,  and  makes  the 
.patient  either  conceal  his  diforder  altogether,  or  apply 
rto  thofe  who  promife  a Hidden  and  fecret  cure  ;•  but 
who,  in  fa  ft,  only  remove  the  fymptoms  fora  time, 
^ while  they  fix  the  difease  deeper  in  the  habit.  By  this 
isneans  a flight  infection,  which  might  have  been  ealily 
removed,  is  often  converted  into  an  obdinate,  and 
I fometimes  incurable  malady. 

Another  unfavourable  circumdance  attending  this  dif- 

3 T-* 
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eafe  is,  that  it  aflumesa  varity  of  different  fhapes,  and 
may  with  more  propriety  be  called  an  affemblage  of 
difeafes,  than  a Angle  one.  No  two  difeafes  can  require 
a more  different  method  of  treatment  than  this  does  in 
its  different  ft  ages.  Hence  the  folly  and  danger  of  tr  lift- 
ing to  any  particular  noftrum  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such 
lioftrums  are,  however,  generally  adminiftcred  in  the 
fame  manner  to  all  who  apply  for  them,  without  the 
leaft  regard  to  the  Rate  of  the  cjpfeafe,  the  conftitution 
f the  patient,  the  degree  of  infection,  aud  and  a thou- 
land  other  circumftances  of  the  utmoft  importance. 

Though  the  venereal  difeafe  is  generally  the  fruit  of 
unlawful  embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated  to  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants,  nurfes,  mid- 
wifes, and  married  women  whofe  hufbands  lead  diffo- 
]ute  lives,  are  often  affected  with  it,  and  frequently  lofe 
their  lives,  by  not  being  aware  of  their ’danger  in  due 
time.  The  unhappy  conditions  of  iiicb.  perfons  will  cer- 
tainly plead  our  excuse,  if  any  excuse  be  necdlary, 
for  endeavouring  to  point  out  the  fymptoms  and  cure 
of  this  too  common  difeafe. 

To  enumerate  all  its  different  fymptoms,  however, 

and  to  trace  the  difeafe  minutely  through  its  various  . 
Rages  would  require  a much  larger  fpace  than  falls  to  . 
this  part  of  my  fubjeCt  ; I fhall  therefore  confine  myob- 
fervations  chiefly  to  circumftances  of  importance,  omit- 
ting fuch  as  are  either  trifling,  or  which  occur  butfel- 
dom  I ftiall  like  wife  pals  over  the  hiftcrv  of  the  dil- 
eafe  * with  the  different  methods  of  treatment  which  it 
lias  undergone  fmee  it  wasfirft  introduced  into  Europe, 
and  many  other  circumftances  of  a fimilar  nature  ; all 
of  which,  though  they  might  tend  toamufe  the  reader, 
yet  could  afford  him  little  or  no  ufeful  knowledge. 

OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRIiCEA. 

The  virulent  gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  dilchai  g* 
r,f  infections  matter  from  the  parts  of  generation  iri 
either  fex.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance  within 
eight  or  ten  days  after  the  infection  has  been  received ; 
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• • 1 mnrars  in  two  or  three  days,  and  at 

5£  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks. 

Previous  to  the  difcharge,  the  patient  feels  an  itching, 

with  a 'faiall  degree  of  .pain,  ^^^7^ 
a thin  clary  matter  begins  to  diftil  from  them inajry  pal 
Lae  which  llains  the  linen,  and  occafions  a lmall  de 
gree  of  titillation,  particularly  at  *e  time  of  ma,  ng 
water  ; this,  gradually  increasing,  wife at = le"^.t  ^ 
degree  of  heat  and  pain,  which  are  ch  y p _ 
about  the  extremity  of  the  urinary  paffage,  where3 
flight  degree  of  rednefs  and  inflammation  like  wife  begin 

t0AsPtheadiforder  advances,  the  pain, 'heat  of  urine, and 
running,  increafe,  while  frelh  fvmptoms  daily  enfue.  In 
men,  £c  ereftions  become  painful  and  mvo  untary  and 
are  more  frequent  and  lading  than  when  natuial.  Tl 
fvmptom  is  more  troublefome  when  the  patient  is  warm 
in  bed  The  pain  which  was  at  firftonly  perceived  to- 
the  extremity,  now  begins  to  reach  all  up. the 
urinary  paffage,  and  is  moft  intenfe  juft  after  the  patient 
Ls  done  making  water.  The  running  gradually  recedes 
from  the  colour  of  feed,  grows  yellow,  and  at  length 

puts  on  the  appearance  of  matter.  . ■ r , 

P When  the  difordcr  has  arrived  at  its  height  ah  the 
fvmptoms  are  more  intenfe  ; the  heat  of  urine,  s fo  great, 
that'thcpatient  drear, s the  making  water  ; and  though  he 
feels  a conftant  inclination  this  way,  yet  ,t  is  rendered 
with  the greateft  difficulty,  and  often  by  drops,,  the 
involuntary  ereftions  now  become  extremely  painful 
and  frequent  ; there  is  alfo  a pain,  heat,  and  fenfe  o 
fulnefs  about  the  feat,  and  the  running  is 
{harp,  of  a brown,  greenifh,  and  fometimes  of  a bloody 

S By  a proper  treatment,  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms 
gradually  abates;  the  heat  of  the  unne  goes  off;  the 
involuntary  and  painful  ereftions,  and  the  heat  a 
pain  about  the  feat,  becomes  eafier  ; the  running  alfo 
gradually  decreases,  grows  whiter  and  thicker,  till  at 
laft  it  entirely  difappears. 

By  attending  to  thefe  lymptams,  the  gonorrhoea  > 
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be  generally  diftingulfhed  from  any  other  difeafe.  There 
are,  however,  forne  few  difordcrs  from  which  it  may  he 
miftaken,  as  an  nleer  in  the  kidnies  or  bladder,  the 
iluor  albus,  or  whites,  in  women,  dec.  But  in  the  for- 
mer, of  thefe  the  matter  comes  away  only  with  the  u- 
rine,  or  when  the  fphinCter  of  the  bladder  is  open; 
whereas  in  a gonorrhoea  the  discharge  is  conflant.  The 
latter  is  more  difficult  to  diftinguifh,  and  mnft  be  known 
chiefly  from  its  effeCts,  as  pain,  communicating  the  in- 
fection, See. 

REGIMEN.- When  a perfon  has  reafon  to  fuf- 

lpe£t  that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infection,  he 
ought  mo  ft  ftrictly  to  obferve  a cooling  regimen,  to 
avoid  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  as  wines,  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors,  rich  fauces,  faked  high  feafoned  and 
fmoke  dried  provifions,  Sec.  as  alio  aromatic  and  ftimu- 
lating  vegetables,  as  onions,  garlic,  flialot,  nutmeg, 
inukard,  cinnamon,  mace,  ginger,  and  Rich  like.  Hir 
food  ought  chiefly  to  confift  of  mild  vegetables,  milks, 
broths,  light  puddings,  panado,  gruels,  See.  His  drink 
may  be  barley  water,  milk  anc}  water,  decoCtions  of 
marfbniallows  and  liquorice,  linfeed  tea,  or  clear  whey. 
Of  thefe  he  ought  to  drink  plentifully.  Violent  exer- 
cife  of  all  kihds,  efpecially  riding  on  horfeback,  and  ve- 
nereal pleafures,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  muff 
beware  of  cold,  and  when  the  inflammation  is  violent 
he  ought  to  keep  his  bed. 

MEDICINE  — A virulent  gonorrhoea  cannot  always, 
be  cured  fpeedily  and  effectually  at  the  fame  time.  The 
patient  ought  therefore  not  to  expeCt,  nor  the  phyfi- 
cian  to  promife  it.  It  will  often  continue  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  fbmetimes  for  five  or  fix,  even  where 
the  treatment  has  been  very  different. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  a flight  infection  may  be  carried 
off  in  a few  days  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm  milk  and 
water,  and  injecting  frequently  up  the  urethra  a little 
fweet  oil  or  linfeed  tea,  about  the  warmth  of  new 
milk.  Should  thefe  not  lucceed  in  carrying  off  the  in- 
fection, they  will  at  leaft  have  a tendency  to  leffen  its 
virulence. 
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To  effect  a cure,  however,  aftringent  injections  will 
generally  be  found  neceflary.  Thefe  may  be  various 
ways  prepared,  but  I think  tbofe  made  with  the  white 
vitriol  are  both  more  fafe  and  efficacious.  They  can  be 
tmade  Wronger  or  weaker  as  circurnicances  may  require; 
but  it  is  beft  to  begin  with  the  mod  gentle,  and  increafe 
their  power  if  neceflary.  I generally  order  a drachm 
of  white  vitriol  to  be  diflolved  in  eight  or  nine  ounces 
of  common  or  rofe  water,  and  an  ordinary  fyringe  full 
of  it  to  be  thrown  up  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  this 
quantity  does  not  perform  a cure,  it  may  be  repeated, 
.and  the  dofe  increaled*. 

Whether  injections  be  ufed  or  not,  cooling  purges  are 
always  proper  in  the  gonorrhoea.  They  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  of  a ftrong  or  draftic  kind.  Whatever 
raifes  a violent  commotion  in  the  body,  increafes  the 
danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the  difeafe  deeper  into  the 
habit.  Procuring  two  or  three  ftools  every  fecond  01- 
third  day  for  the  firft  fortnight,  and  the  lame  number 
every  fourth  or  fifth  day  for  the  fecond,  will  generally 
be  fufficient  to  remove  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  to 
diminilhtherunning,  and  to  change  the  colour  and  con- 
fluence of  the  matter,  which  gradually  becomes  more 
white  and  ropy  as  the  virulence  abates 

* Although  it  is  now  very  common  to  care  the  gonorrhesa  by 
astringent  injections,  there  are  still  many  practitioners  who  do  not 
approve  this  mode  of  practice.  I can,  however,  from  much  expe- 
rience, assert,  that  it  is  both  the  most  easy,  elegant,  and  efficacious 
method  of  cure ; and  that  any  bad  consequences  arising  from  it 
must  be  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  misconduct  of  the  practitioner 
himself  and  not  the  remedy.  Many,  for  example,  use  strong  pre- 
parations of  lead,  all  of  vvhicn  are  dangerous  when  applied  to  the  in- 
ternal fur  faces  of  the  body ; others  use  escharotics,  which  inflame 
and  injure  the  parts.  I have  known  a gonorrhoea  actually  cured  by  an 
injection  made  of  green  tea,  and  would  always  recommend  gentle 
methods,  were  they  will  succed. 

d If  the  patient  can  swallow  a solution  of  salts  and  manna,  he  may 
take  six  drachms  ; or  if  his  constitution  requires  it,  an  ounce  of  the 
former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  These  may  be  dissolved  in  an 
F.nglish  pint  ot  boiling  water,  whey,  or  thin  water-gruel,  and  taken 
early  in  the  morning. 

If  an  infusion  ot  senna  and  tamarinds  be  more  agreeable,  two 
drachms  of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  iniused  all 
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- When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high,  bleed- 
ing is  always  neceflary  at  the  beginning.  This  opera- 
tion, as  in  other  topical  inflammations,  mud  be  repeated 
according  to  the  ftrength  and  conftitution  of  the  pati- 
ent, and  the  vehemence  and  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine  are 
likewife  proper  in  this  ftage  of  the  diforder.  For  this 
purpofe,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  ounces  of  gum-ara- 
bic, pound  ed  together,  may  be  divided  into  twenty-four 
dofes,  one  of  which  m&y  be  taken  frequently  in  a cup 
of  the  patient’s  drink.  If  thefe  fliould  make  him  pafs 
his  urine  fo  often  as  to  become  troublefome  to  him,  lie  | 
may  either  take  them  lefs  frequently,  or  leave  out  the 
nitre  altogether,  and  take  equal  parts  of  gum-arabic 
and  cream  of  tartar.  Thefe  may  be  pounded  together, 
and  a tea-fpoonful  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient  s drink 
four  or  five  times  a-day.  I have  generally  found  this 
anfwer  extremely  well,  both  as  a diuretic,  and  foi  kev.p 

ing  the  body  gently  open.  # , . . . 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feated  high, 

towards  the  reck  of  the  bladder,  it  Will  be  proper  fre- 
quently  to  throw  up  an  emmollient  clyfter,  which  be- 
fides  the  benefit  of  procuring  flools,  will  ferve  as  a fo- 
mentation to  the  inflamed  paits,  ... 

Soft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be  appli- 
ed to  the  parts,  are  of  great  fervice.  They  may 
made  of  the  flower  of -linked,  or  of  wheat-bread  and 


night  i"-  English 

“ She 

to  answer  very  well,  lake  i tvvo  drachms,  rhubarb 

cream  of  tartar  two  ounces,  ja  ap  i p rQses  as  will  serve  to 

one  drachm,  and  as  much  o S^'UJ!  -pw0  or  three  tea-spoonfuls 

make  up  the  whole  into  a s0  ® d about  the  same  quantity  next 
of  ibis  may  be  toko  . p»«*e.  . . , , 

~ U rendered  the. 

operation  mote  nuld. 
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ilk  foftened  with  frefh  butter  or  fweet  oil.  When 
jultices  cannot  be  conveniently  ufed,_  cloths  wrung 
lt  of  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk 
in  w,ter  mav  be  applied.  ,1  have  often  known  the 
ioft  escruciatfng  pains,  during  the  inflammatory  Rate 
f the  gonorrhoea,  relieved  by  one  or  other, ot  thef? 

^FeT  things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflammation  in 
lie  fpermatic  veffels,  than  a proper  trufs  for  the  fcro- 
um.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  iupport  the  tef- 
icles  and  fiiould  be  worn  from  the  firft  appearance  of 
he  difeafe,  till  it  has  ceafed  fome  weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  fometimes  remove  the  go- 
norrhoea lo  quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  in  doubt 
whether  he  really  laboured  under  that  difeale.  lhis, 
lowever  is  too  favourable  a turn  to  be  often  expected, 
it  more  frequently  happens,  that  we  are  able  only  to 
procure  an  abatement  or  remiffion  of  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms,  fo  far  as  to  make  it  fafe  to  have  recourfe  to 

the  great  antidote  mercury. 

Manv  people,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  a gonorrhea, 
fly  to  the  uie  of  mercury.  This  is  a bad  plan.  Mer- 
cury is  often  not  at  all  neceflary  in  a gonorroelia;  and 
■when  taken  too  early,  it  does  mifchief.  It  may  be  ne- 
:ceflary  to  complete  the  cure,  but  can  never  be  proper 

igt  the  commencement  of  it. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations  and  the  other 
■ things  recommended  as  above,  have  eafed  the  pain, 
foftened  the  pulfes  relieved  the  heat  of  urine,  and  ren- 
dered the  involuntary  erections  lefs  frequent,  the  pa- 
tient may  begin  to  ufe  mercury  in  any  form  that  is  leaft 
difagreeable  to  him. 

If  he  takes  the  common  mecurial  pill,  two  at  night 
and  one  in  the  morning  will  be  a fufficient  dofe  at  firft. 
Should  they  affeft  the  mouth  too  much,  the  dofe  muft 
be  leflened;  if  not  at  all,  it  may  be  gradually  increafed 
to  five  or  fix  pills  in  the  day.  If  calomel  be  thought 
preferable,  two  or  three  grains  of  it,  formed  into  a bo- 
lus, with  a little  of  the  conferve  of  hips,  may  be  taken 
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at  bed-time,  and  the  dofe  gradually1  increafed  to  eight 
or  ten  grains.  One  of  the  rnoft  common  preparations 
of  mercury  now  in  uie  is  the  corrofive  fublimate.  This 
may  be  taken  in  the  manner  afterwards  recommended 
under  the  confirmed  lues  or  pox.  I have  always  found 
it  one  of  the  moil  fafe  and  efficacious  medicines  when 
properly  ufed. 

The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every  day, 
or  every  other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them! 
They  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  fueh  quantity  as  to 
raife  a falivation,  unlel)  in  a very  flight  degree.  The 
difeafe  may  be  more  fafely,  and  as  certainly,  cured 
without  a falivation  as  with  it.  When  the  mercury 
runs  off  by  the  mouth,  it  is  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  carry- 
ing off  the  difeafe,  as  when  it  continues  longer  in  the 
body  and  is  difcharged  gradually. 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the  night 
by  the  mercury,  he  muff  take  an  infufion  of  fenna,  or 
fome  other  purgative,  and  drink  freely  of  water-gruel, 
to  prevent  bloody  ftools,  which  are  very  apt  to  happen 
fliould  the  patient  catch  cold,  or  if  the  mercury  has  not 
been  duly  prepared.  When  the  bowels  are  weak  and 
the  mercury  is  apt  to  gripe  or  purge,  thefe  difagreeable 
confequences  may  be  prevented  by  taking,  with  the 
above  pills  or  bolus,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of 
diafcordium,  or  of  the  Japonic  confection. 

To  prevent  the  difagreeable  circumfiance  of  the 
mercury’s affedting  the  mouth  too  much,  or  bringing  on 
a falivation,  it  may  be  combined  with  purgatives. 
With  this  view  the  laxative  mercurial  pill  has  been 
contrived,  the  ufual  dofe  of  which  is  half  a drachm  or 
three  pills,  night  and  morning,  to  be  repeated  every 
other  day  ; but  the  fafer  way  is  for  the  patient  to  begin 
with  two,  or  even  with  one  pill,  gradually  incrcafing 
the  dofe. 

To  fuch  perfons  as  can  neither  fwallow  a bolus  nor  a 
pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a liquid  form,  as  it  can 
be  fufpended  even  in  a watery  vehicle,  by  means  of 
gum  arabic,  which  not  only  ferves  this  purpofc,  but 
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kkewife  prevents  the  mercury  from  affe£fing  the  mouth, 
id  renders  it  m many  refpe&s  a better  medicine  J. 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  thole  who  cannot  be 
nought  to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewife  for 
erlons  whole  bowels  are  too  icndei  to  btai  it,  that  an 
\,ct’ernal«ar>plication  of  it  will  anlwei  equally  'veil,  and 
1 fome  refpeefs  better  It  muff  be  ackno  viedgecl  that 
1 iercury„  taken  in  vvardly  for  any  length  of  time,  great - 
weakens  and  Jiforders  the  bowels;  for  which  reafan 
hen  a plentiful  ufe  of  it  becomes  neceflary,  we  would 
reefer  rubbing  to  the  mercurial  pills.  Tt  he  common 
Mercurial  or  blue  ointment  will  aniwer  veiy  well.  Of 
tat  which  is  made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quanti- 
ses of  hog  s lard  and  quicklilver,  about  a diachm  may 
,e  ufed  at  a time.  The  beft  time  for  rubbing  it  on  is  at 
light,  and  the  moff  proper  place  the  inner  fide  of  the 
highs.  The  patient  Ihould  (land  before  the  fire  when 
e rubs,  and  Ihould  wear  flannel  drawers  next  his  {kin 
‘t  the  time  he  is  ulingthe  ointment.  If  ointment  of  a 
weaker  or  ffronger  kind  be  ufed,  the  quantity  muff  be 
i icreafed  or  diininifhed  in  proportion.  - 

If,  during  the  courle  of  the  ointment,  the  inflauima- 
i on  of  the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat  and 
werifhnefs  fhould  return,  or  if  the  mouth  Ihould  grow 
;ore,  the  gums  tender,  and  the  breath  become  offenfive, 
dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  falts,  or  fome  other  cooling 
urge,  may  be  taken,  and  the  rubbing  intermitted  for  a 
:tw  days.  As  foon,  however,  as  the  figns  of  fpitting 
ire  gone  eff,  if  the  viruJency  be  not  quite  corrected,' 
I lie  ointment  mulf  be  repeated,  but  in  fmaller  quanti- 
ties, and  at  logger  intervals  than  before.  Whatever 
ay  mercury  is  adminilfered,  its  ule  muff  be  perflffed 
1 as  long  as  any  virtilency  is  fufpedted  to  remain. 

f Take  quicksilver,  one  -drachm,  gum  afabtc  reduced  to  a muci- 
. ge  t wo  drachms ; let  the  quicksilver  be  rubbed  with  the  mucilage 
» a marble  inorlar,  until  the  globules  of  mercury  entirely  disappear  5 
forwards  add  gradually,  still  continuing  the  trituration,  halt  an 
* unce  of  balsamic  syrup,  and  eight  ounces  of  simple  cinnamon  wi- 
;r.  Two  table  spoonfuls  of  this  solution  may  be  taken  night  and 
lorning.  Some  reck  »n  tnis  the  best  form  in  which  quicksilver  can 
►e  exhibited  lor  Lire  cure  ul  a gonorrhoea 
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During  this,  which  may  he  called  the  fecond  ftageof 
the  diforder,  though  fo  ftritta  regimen  is  not  neceflary 
as  in  the  ftrft  or  inflammatory  hate,  yet  intemperance 
of  every  kind  mull  be  avoided.  The  food  muff  be 
light,  plain,  and  of  cafy  digeffion  ; and  the  gpeatefl  in- 
dulgence that  may  be  allowed  with  refpeft  to. drink,  is 
a little  wine  diluted  with  a {Efficient  quantity  of  water. 
Spirituous  liquors  are  to  be  avoided  in  every  fhape.  1 
have  often  known  the  inflammatory  fyflems  renewed 
and  heightened,  the  running  increafed,  and  the  cure 
Tendered  extremely  difficult  aqd  tedious,  by  one  fit  of 
exceflive  drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the  heat  of 
urine  and  forenefs  of  the  genital  parts,  when  the  quan- 
tity of  running  is  cqnliderably  lefleneu,  without  any. 
pain  or  fwelling  in  the  groin  or  tefticle  fupervening, 
when  the  patient  is  frpe  from  involuntary  ere&ions, 
and,  laflly,  when  the  running  becomes  pale,  whitifh, 
thick,  void  of  ill  fmell,  and  tenacious  or  ropy  ; when 
all  or  moft  of  thefe  fymptoms  appear,  the  gonorrhoea 
5s  arrived  at  its  laft  flage,  and  we  may  gradually  pro- 
ceed to  treat  it  as  a gleet,  with  aflringent  and  aggluti- 
nating medicines. 

OF  GLEETS. 

A gonorrhoea  frequently  repeated,  or  improperly 
treated,  often  ends  in  a gleet,  which  may  either  pro- 
ceed from  a relaxation,  or  from  fome  remains  of  the 
difeafe.  It  is,  however,  of  greatefl  importance  in  rhe 
cure  of  the  gleet  to  know  from  which  of  thefe  caufes  it 
proceeds.  When  the  difeharge  proves  very  obllinate, 
and  receives  little  or  no  check  from  aflringent  reme- 
dies, there  is  ground  to  fufpeft  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
latter;  but  if  the  drain  is  inconflant,  and  is  chiefly  ob- 
fervable  when  the  patient  is  flimulated  by  lalcivious 
ideas,  or  upon  flraining  to  go  to  flool,  we  may  reafon- 
ably  conclude  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  former. 

In  the  cure  of  a gleet  proceeding  from  relaxation, 
the  principal  defign  is  to  brace  andreftore  a proper  de- 
gree of  tenlion  to  the  debilitated  and  relaxed  veflels. 
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. r hpfides  the  medicines  recommended 
•or  tins  puvpofe  be  de the^  ^ recourfe  to 

i the  gononhcea,  P .lftrinp.ents,  as  the  Peru- 
ronger  and  mere  P f ‘ tormentil,  biftort,ba- 

;ian  bark  alum,  ytu.g.  The  ;njeaions 

ruftmes,  ttn&ure  0 g . ’t  by  the  addition  of  a 

::  — * - — 

’ fs,r,rr:i”iS  i*. * «*» 

t; ...» w?  »f  » 

;3K  s.  >«  <h' "““sr  ThfciS 

■and  an.tinfdund  ftate  of  the  vifcera The ganger  h 
the  former  mav  always  be  lefTene^  it  not  removed, 
bv  purging  arid  bleeding  ; but  the  latter  is  an  mfur- 
; nfountable^ obftacle,  as  the  prelTure  of  the  water,  and 
•the  hidden  contraftion  of  the  eternal  vclT  , y 
throwing  the  blood  with  too  much  force  upon  the  in- 
ternal  parts  are  apt  to  occafion  ruptures  of  the  vefle  , 
oTa  flux  of  humours  upon  the  difeafed  organs.  But 
where  no  objeftion  of  this  kind  prevails,  the  patient 
Tglit  to  plunge  over  head  in  water  every  morning 
falling  for  three  or  four  weeks  together.  He  Ihould 
not,  however,  ftay  long  in  the  water  and  fllou^  take 
care  to  have  his  flrin  dried  as  foon  as  he  comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  tame  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  bft  ftage  of  the  gonorrhea  i^ediet 
muftbe  drying  and  aftringent,  and  the  drink  Spa,  Pyr 
mont  or  Briftol  waters,  with  which  a little  claret  or  red 

t T1)e  Peruvian  bark  may  be  combined  with  other  astringents,  and 

drachms,  ot  fresh  galls  bruised 

two  drachms*/  boil  them  m a pound  and  a half  of  water  to  a pound 
to  the  strained’  liquor  add  three  ounces  ol  the  simple  tincture  ol  ih 
bark  A small  tea-cupfull  of  this  may  bfc  taken  three  times  a day  «\ 
adding  to  each  cup  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  ot  the  acid  elixir  ot  u 

t'iu'-  , 3 hi  2 
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may  fometirnes  be  mixed.  Any  perfon  may  now 
affoid  to  dr  in  xc  thefe  waters,  as  they  can  be  everv 
w icre  prepared  at  a I mod  no  expence,  by  a mixture  of 
common  chalk  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

When  the  gleet  docs  not  in  the  dialled  degree 
yield  fa*  thefe  medicines,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  that 
f Proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe  recourfe  mud  be 
had  to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  corre& 
any  predominant  acrimony  with  which  the  juices  may 
be  aftedted,  as  the  decoftion  of  China,  farfaparilla,  fad 
iafras,  or  the  like. 


Mi.  Foidyce  fays,  he  has  feen  many  obdinate  gleets, 
of  two,  three,  or  four  years  handing,  effectually  cured 
by  a mercurial  inunction,  when  almod  every  other 
medicine  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr.  Chapman  feems 
to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  ; but  he  fays  he  has  always 
found  the  mercury  fucceed  bed  in  this  cafe,  when 
joined  with  terebinthinate  and  other  agglutinating  me- 
dicines For  which  reafon  the  dbdtor  recommends  pills 
made  of  calomel  and  Venice  turpentine  J,  and  dedres 
that  their  ufe  may  be  accompanied  with  a deco&ion  of 
guaiacum  or  farfaparilla. 

The  lad  kind  of  remedy  which  we  fliall  mention  for 
the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  padage,  are  the  fup- 
piu ating candles  or  bougies.  As  thefe  are  prepared  va- 
rious ways,  and  are  generally  to  be  bought  ready  made, 
it  is  need'lefs  to  fpend  time  in  enumerating  the  different 
ingredients  of  which  they  are  compofed,  or  teaching 
the  manner  of  preparing  them.  Before  a bougie  be  in- 
troduced into  the  urethra,  however,  it  fhould  be 
linear ed  all  over  with  fweet  oil,  to  prevent  it  from 
dim  Lila  ting  too  fuddenly.  It  may  be  differed  to  conti- 
nue in  from  one  to  feven  or  eight  hours,  according  as 
the  patient  can  bear  it.  Obdinate  ulcers  are  not  only 
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f Take  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to  a sufficient  degree  of  hardness, 
halt  an  ounce,  calomel  halt  a draohm.  Let  these  he  mixed  and  form- 
ed into  sixty  pills,  of  which  five  or  six  may  be  taken  night  or  morn- 
ing. If  during  the  use  of  these  pills  the  mouth  should  grow  sore,  or 
the  breath  become  offensive,  they  must  be  discontinued  till  these 
symptoms  disappear. 
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Men  healed,  but  tumours  and  exerefcenees  in  the 
1 rinary  paffages  taken  away,  and  an  obftruCtion  of  urine 
removed  by  means  of  bougies. 

f - 

OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE.  - 

The  fwelled  tefliclemay  either  proceed  from  infec- 
ion  lately  contracted,  or  from  the  venereal  poifon  lurk- 
ng  in  the  blood  ; the  latter,  indeed,  is  not  very  com^ 

: ion,  but  the  former  frequently  happens  both  in  the 
irft  and  lccond  ilages  of  a gonorrhoea,  particularly 
when  the  running  is  unfeafonably  checked  by  cold, 
sard  drinking,  ftrong  draftic  purges,  violent  exercife, 
he  too  early  ufe  of  afhringent  medicines,  or  the  like. 

In  the  inflammatory  ftage  bleeding  is  neceffary, 
which  mult  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of 
: lie  fymptoms  -f.  The  food  lrmft  be  light,  and  the 
Mi  ink  diluting!  High  feafonecl  food,  flefh,  wines,  and 
:very  thing  of  a heating  nature,  are  to  be  avoided.- 
fomentations  arc  of  Angular  fervice.  Poultices  of  bread 
1 nd  milk,  loftened  with  frefli  butter  or  oil,  are  like- 
rife  very  proper,  and  ought  conffantly  to  be  applied 
when  the  patient  is  in  bed  ; when  he  is  up,  the  tefti- 
Hes  Ihould  be  kept  warm,  and  fupported  by  a bag  or 
irufs,  which  may  eafily  be  contrived  in  fuch  a manner 
i s to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  tefticle  from  having 
i .ny  effect. 

If  it  Ihould  be  found  impracticable  to  clear  the  tefbi- 
le  by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out, and  exten- 
ded according  to  circmnftances,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
lead  the  patient  through  fuch  a complete  anti  venereal 
: ourfe  as  fliali  enfure  him  again!!:  any  future  unealinels. 
'or  this  pui-poie,  bgfides  rubbing  the  mercurial  oint- 
| nent  on  the  parts  ?s  directed  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the 
>atient  mufl  be  confined  to  bed,  if  neceffary,’  for  five 
>r  fix  weeks,  fufpending  the  tefficle  all  the  while  with 
• bag  or  trufs,  and  plying  him  inwardly  with  ftrong 
> tecoctions  of  farfapariila. 

* I have  b jen  accustomed  for  some  lime  past  to  apply  leeches  to- 
nflame  . testicles,  vviuch  p;acnce  has  always  been  ioJlowed  with  the 
nwit  happy  effects. 
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s When  thefe  means  do,  not  fucceed,  and  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fufped  a fcrophulous  or  cancerous  habit,  either 
of  which  may  fupport  a fchirrous  induration,  after  the 
venereal  poifon  is  corrected,  the  parts  fhould  be  fomen- 
, ted  daily  with  a decodion  of  hemlock,  the  bruifed 
leaves  of  which  may  likewife  be  added  to  the  poultice, 
and  the  extrad  at  the  fame  time  taken  inwardly  f.  This 
practice  is  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Storck  iff 
fchirrous  and  cancerous  cafes  ; and  Mr.  Fordyce  af- 
fures  us,  that  by  this  method  he  has  cured  difeafed 
tefticles  of  two  or  three  years  Handing;  even  when 
ulcerated,  and  when  the  fchirrus  had  begun  to  be  af- 
feded  with  pricking  and  lancing  pains. 

OF  BUBOES.  ^ ‘1 

Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  feated  in  the 
groin,  occafioned  by  venereal  poifon  lodged  in  this 
part.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  viz,,  fuchas  proceed  from 
a recent  infedion,  and  fuch  as  accompany  a confirmed 
lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  appear 
foon  after  impure  coition,  may  be  firft  attempted  by 
difperfion  ; and,  if  that  fhould  not  fucceed,  by  fuppu- 
ration.  To  promote  the  difperfion  of  the  bubo,  the 
fame  regimen  muft  be  obferved  as  was  direded  in  the 
firft  ftage  of  a gonorrhoea.  The  patient  muft  likewife 
be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  purges,  as  the  decodion 
of  tamarinds  and  fenna,  Glauber  s falts,  and  the  like. 

If  by  this  courfe  the  fwelling  and  other  inflammatory 
fymptoms  abate,  we  may  fafely  proceed  to  the  ule  of 
mercury,  which  muft  be  continued  till  the  venereal 
virus  is  quite  fubdued  J. 

But  if  the  bubo  fhould,  from  the  beginning,  be  at- 
tended with  great  heat,  pain,  and  pulfation,  it  will  be 

t The  extract  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  pills,  and  taken  in 
the  manner  directed  under  the  article  Cancer. 

t For  the  dispersion  of  a bubo,  a number  of  leeches  applied  to  the 
part  affected  will  be  found  equally  efficacious  as  in  the  inflamed  tes- 
ticle, 
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proper  to  promote  its  fuppuration.  For  this  purpofe 
' the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  his  ordinary  diet, 
and  to  take  now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine.  Emollient 
.eatapiafms,  confifting  of  bread  and  milk  foftened  with 
oil  or  frelh  butter,  may  be  applied  to  the  part  ; and, 
in  cold  conftitutions,  where  the  tumour  advances  flow- 
ly  white  lily  roots  boiled,  or  diced  onions  raw,  and  a 
'fufficient  quantity  of  yellow  bafilicon,  may  be  added  to 

the  poultice.  N . 

When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by 

.its  conical  figure,  the  foftnefs  of  the  skin,  and  a fluctu- 
ation of  matter  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the  finger,  it 
inav  be  opened  either  by  a cauftic  or  a lancet,  and  af- 
terwards drefled  with  digeftive  ointment. 

It  fametimes  however  happens,  that  buboes  can  nei- 
ther be  difperfed  nor  brought  to  a fuppuration,  but  re- 
main hard  indolent  tumours.  In  this  cafe  the  indurated 
glands  mu  ft  be  confumed  by  cauftic  ; if  they  fliould 
become  fchirrous,  they  muft  be  diffolved  by  the  appli- 
cation cf  hemlock,  both  externally  and  internally,  as 
directed  in  the  fchirrous  tefticle. 

OF  CHANCRES. 

Chancres  are  fuperficial,  callous,  eating  ulceis,  which 
may  happen  either  with  or  without  a gonorrhoea.  They 
are  commonly  feated  about  the  glands,  and  make  their 
appearance  in  the  following  manner — -I1  irft  a little  red 
pimple  arifes,  which  foon  becomes  pointed  at  top,  and 
is  filled  with  a whitifh  matter,  inclining  to  yellow. 
This  pimple  is  hot,  and  generally  itches  before  it 
breaks  ; afterwards  it  degenerates  into  an  obftinate  ul- 
cer, the  bottom  of  which  isufually  covered  with  avif- 
cid  mucus,  and  whofe  edges  generally  become  hard  and 
callous.  Sometimes  the  firft  appearance  refemble  a fim- 
ple  excoriation  of  the  cuticle  ; which,  however,  if  thp 
caufe  be  venereal,  foon  becomes  a true  chancre. 

A chancre  is  fometimes  a primary  affection,  but  it  is 
much  oftener  fymptomatic,  and  is  the  mark  of  a con- 
firmed lues.  Primary  chancres  difcover  themfclvcs 
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fbon  aftei  impure  coition,  and  are  generally  leafed  in 
parts  covered  with  a thin  cuticle,  as  the  lips,  the  nip- 
ples of  women,  the  glans  penis  of  men,  Sec  * 

When  a chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  coition 
its  ti  eatment  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  virulent 
gonorrhoea.  The  patient  mu  ft  obferve  the  cooling  re-* 
giinen,  lofe  a little  blood,  and  take  lome  gentle  doles 
of  lalts  and  manna.  Tlie  parts  sfiefted  ought  frequent- 
Jy  to  be  bathed,  or  rather  foaked,  in  warm  milk  and 
water , and  if  the  inflammation  be  gr~at,  an  emollient 
poultice  orcataplafm  may  be  applied  to  them.  This 
courfe  will,  in  moft  cafes,  be  fuf&cient  to  abate  the  in- 
flammation, and  prepare  the  patient  for  the  ufe  of  mcr-  - 
cury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accompanied 
with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  nocturnal  pains,  fcurvy  erup- 
tions about  the  roots  pf  the  hair,  and  other  symptoms 
of  a confirmed  lues.  Though  they  may  be  feated  in 
any  of  the  parts  mentioned  above,  they  commonly  ap- 
pear upon  the  private  parts,  or  the  infide  of  the  thigh. 
They  are  alfo  left  painful,  but  frequently  much  larger 
and  harder  than  primary  chancres.  As  their  cure  muft 
depend  upon  that  of  the  pox,  of  which  they  areonlva 
fymptom,  we  (hall  take  no  further  notice  of  them  till 
we  come  to  treat  of  a confirmed  lues  J.  • 4^ 

Thus  we  have  related  moft  of  the  fytnptoms  which 
accompany'"  or  fucceed  a violent  gonorrhoea,  and  have 
alfo  given  a fhort  view  of  the  proper  treatment ; there 
are,  however,  feveral  others  which  fometimes  attend 

* When  venereal  ulcers  are  seated  in  the  lips,  the  infection  mav 
be  communicated  by  kissing.  I have  seen  very  obstinate  venereal 
ulce.s  in  me  lips,  which  I have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe 
were  communicated,  in  this  manner. 

Nurses  ought  to  beware  oi  suckling  infected  children,  or  having 
their  breasts  drawn  by  persons  tainted  with  the  venereal  disease. 
.This  cavil  on  is  peculiarly  necessary  tor  nurses  who  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  fowqg, 

t 1 uuve  found  it  answer  extremely  well  to  sprinkle  chancres 
twree  a day  with  calomel.  This  will  often  produce  a cute  without 
ai  y older  app.icatton  whatever.  1/  the  chancres  are  upon  t lie?  glans, 
they  maybe  washed  with  mhk  and  water,  and  afterwards  the  calo-' 
rnei  may  be  applied  as  above.  * ■ 
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iis  difeafc,  as  a ftrangury,  or  .obftruftion  of  urine,  a 

ilhyniofts,  ,paraphymofis,  &c. 

A ftran'Urv  may  be  oecafioned  either  by  a fpafmo- 
ic  con  ft  rift.  : .ran  inflammation  of  the  urethra  and 
^ arts  ah:..'  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  -In  the  former 
aie  the  . atient  begins  to  void  his  urine  with  tolerable 
ale;  bat  as  foem^s  it  .touches  the  galled  or  inflamed 
rethra,  a fudden  conftrj&ion  takes  place,  and  the 
..rine  is  voided  by  fpurts,  fome times  by  drops  only. 
When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  an  inflammation  about 
:he  neck  of  the  bladder,  there  is  a conftant  heat  and 
i neafinefs  of  the  part,  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water, 
,:vhile  the  patient  can  only  render  a few  drops,  and  a 
Touhlefome  tenefmus,  or  conftant  inclination  to  go  to 
[itooi: 

When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  fpafin,  fuch  medi- 
cines as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  (alts  of  the  urine 

• vill  be  proper.  For  this  purpofe'  befldes  the  common 
'hinting  liquors,  foft  and  cooling  erhulfions,  fweetened 
•with  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  be  ufed.  Should  thefe 
not  have  the  defired  efteft,  bleeding  and  emollient  fo- 
[mentations  will  be  neceflary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  in- 
rdammation  about  the  neck  of  the  blander,  bleeding 
1 null  be  mo-re  liberally  performed,  and  repeated  accord- 
ing to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  After  bleeding, 
i if  the  ftrangury  Hill  continues,  foft  clyfters,  with  a 
I proper  quantity  of  laudanum  in  them,  may  be  admini- 

• ftercd,and  emollient  fomentations  applied  to  the  regloh 
► of  the  bladder  , at  the  lame  time  the  patient  may  take 
'every  four  hours  a tea-cupful  of  barley  water,  to  an 
rtEnglifh  pint  of  which  fix  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  marfh- 

mallows,  four  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  may  be  added.  If  thefe  remedies 
.fhould  not  relieve  the  complaint,  and  a total  fiipprei* 
ifton  of  urine  fhould  come  on,  bleeding  muft  be  repeat- 
ed, and  the  patient  let  in  a warm  bath  up  to  the  mid- 
dle. It  will  be  proper  in  this  cafe  to  dilcontinue  the 
diuretics,  and  to  draw  off  the  water  with  the  catheter; 
but  as  the  patient  is  felclom  able  to  bear  its  being  in- 
troduced. we  would  rather  recommend  the  ufe  of  mild 

3 N 
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bougies.  Thefe  often  lubricate  the  paffage,  and  greatly 
facilitate  the  difeharge  of  urine.  Whenever  they  ber 
gin  to  ftimulate  or  give  any  uneafinefs,  they  may  bq 
withdrawn.  The  phymofis  is  ftich  a conffriction  of  the 
prepuce  over  theglans,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn 
backwards  ; the  paraphymofis,  on  the  contrary,  isfuefi 
a conftrittion  of  the  prepuce  behind  the  glans,  as  hin- 
ders it  from  being  brought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  fymptoms  is  fo  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we 
have  no  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  general,  bleed? 
ing,  purging,  poultices,  and  emollient  fomentations  are 
fufficient.  Should  thefe,  however,  fail  of  removing  the 
ftridture,  and  the  parts  be  threatened  with  a mortifi? 
cation,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and  one 
grain  of  emetic  tartar,  may  be  given  for  a vomit,  and 
may  be  worked  off  with  warm  water  or  thin  gruel. 

It  fometimes  happens  that,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours 
1£>  the  contrary-,  the  inflammation  goes  on,  and  fymp- 
toms of  a beginning  mortification  .appear.  When  this  is 
the  cafe,  the  prepuce  muff  be  fcarified  with  a lancet, 
and  if  neceflary, -divided  in  order  to  prevent  aflrangula- 
tion,  and  fet  the  imprifoned  glans  at  liberty.  We  fhall 
not  deferibe  the  manner  of  performing  this  operation, 
as  it  ought  to  be  done  by  a furgeon.  When  a morti- 
fication has  taken  place,  it  will  be  neceffary,  befides  per- 
forming the  above  operations,  to  foment  the  parts  fre- 
quently with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a flrong  decoction 
of  camomile  flowers  and  barks  and  to  give  a drachm  of 
bark  in  powder  every  two  or  three  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  priapifm,  chordee,  and  other 
diftortions  of  the  penis,  the  treatment  is  no  way  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea.  Yyhen  they  prove 
very  troublefome,  the  patient  may  take  a few  drops  of 
laudanum  at  night,  elpecially  after  the  operation  of 
* purgative  through  the  day. 

OF  A CONFIRMED  LUES. 

/ . 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  affettions  m 
which  the  venereal  poifon  is  fuppoled  to  be  confined 
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ileily  to  th?  particular  part  by  which  it  Was  receiv- 
i,  and  (hall  next  take  a view  df  the  lues  in  its  con- 
i rmed  Rate,  that  is,  when  the  poifon  is  actually  re^* 
3ived  into  the  blood,  and  circulating  with  it  through 
wery  part  of  the  body,  mixes  with  the  feveral  fecre- 
ons,  and  renders  the  whole  habit  tainted. 

The  fymptoms  of  a corfirmed  Ides  are,  buboes  in  the 
roin,  pains  in  the  head  and  joints,  which  are  peculiar* 
«,y  troublel'onie , iil  the  night,  or  when  the  patient  is 
i farm  in  bed  ; (cabs  and  fciirfs  in  various  parts  of  the 
ody,  efpecially  on  the  head,  of  a yellowifh  colour, 
ceferhblinga  honeycomb  ; corroding  ulcers  in  various 
■ arts  Of  the  body,  which  generally  begin  about  the 
he  throat,  from  whence  they  creep  gradually,  by  the 
palate,  towards  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe,  which  they 
i eftroy  ; excrefcences  or  exoftofes  arife  in  the  middle 
f the  bones,  and  the  fpungy  ends  become  brittle,  and 
»reak  upon  the  leaft  accident ; at  other  times  they  are 
oft  and  bend  like  wax  ; the  conglobate  glands  become 
tard  and  callous,  aiid  form  in  the  neck,  armpits,  groin* 

: nd  meferttery,  hard  moveable  tumors  like  the  king’s 
•vil  ; tumors  of  different  kinds  are  likewife  formed  in 
he  lymphatic  vdfels,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  nerves* 
i s the  gumrrtata,  ganglia',  nodes,  tophs,  &cc.',  the  eyes 
i re  affected  with  itching,  pain,  rednefs,  and  fometimes 
with  total  blindneis,  and  the  ears  with  a iinging  noife, 
'rain  and  deafnefs,  whilft  their  inteftinal  fubflance  is 
■ixulcerated  and  rendered  carious  j at  length  all  the 
i mitilal,  vital,  and  natural  functions  are  depraved  ; the 
ace  becomes  pale  and  livid*  the  body  emaciated  and 
mflt  for  motion,  and  the  miferable  patient  falls  into 
r.n  atrophy  or  wafting  confumption. 

Women  have  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fex  ; as  can- 
; :ers  of  the  bread,  a fupprellion  or  overflowing  of  the 
i nert fes,  the  whites*  hyfteric  affections,  an  inflamma- 
ion,  abfeefs,  fchifrus,  gangrene,  cancer  or  ulcer  of  the 
womb ; they  are  generally  either  barren  or  fubjett  to 
ibortion,  or,  if  they  bring  children  into  the  world, 
fliey  have  a univerlal  dryfipelas,  are  half  rotten,  and. 
covered  with  ulcers. 

3N  2 
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Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymotoms  attending  this 
dreadful  d i feafe  in  its  confirmed  Rate.  Indeed,  they 
are  feldom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  perfon,  or  at 
the  fame  time  ; fo  many  of  them  however  are  general- 
ly prefect  as'  are  diffident  to  alarm  the  patient,  and  if 
he  has  reafon  to  fufpedt  the  inf  dtion  is  lurking  in  his 
body,  he  ought  immediately  to  fet  about  the  expulfion 
of  it,  otherwife  the  mod  tragical  confequences  will 
enfue. 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Europe 
for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  is  mercury,  which  may  be 
ufed  in  great  variety  of  forms,  with  nearly  the  fame 
face ef Si  Some  time  ago  it  was  reckoned  impoflible  to  ‘ 
cure  a confirmed  lues  without  a falivation.  This  me- 
thod is  now,  however,  pretry  generally  laid  afide,  and 
mercury  is  found  to  be  as  efficacious,  or  rather  more 
fo,  in  expelling  the  venereal  poifon  when  adminiftered 
in  fuch  a.  manner  as  not  to  run  off  by  the  falivary 
glands. 

Though  many  are  of  opinion  that  the  mercurial 
ointment  is  as  efficacious  as  any  other  preparation  of 
that  mineral ; yet  experience  has  taught  me  to  think 
otherwife.  I have  very  often  feen  the  molt  obftinate 
venereal  cafes,  where  great  quantities  of  mercurial 
ointment  had  been  ufed  in  vain,  yield  to  the  faline 
preparation  of  mercury.  Nor  am  I lingular  in  this  opi- 
nion. Mr.  Clare,  furgeon,  affures  me,  that  for  fome 
time,  pad  he  has  employed  in  venereal  cafes  a faline 
preparation  of  mercury  with  mod  happy  fuccefs.  This 
preparation,  rubbed  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  any 
mild  powder,  he  applies  in  fmall  portions  to  the  tongue, 
•where,  with  a gentle  degree  of  fridtion,  it  is' imme- 
diately abforbecl,  and  produces  its  full  effedt  upon  the!' 
fydem,  without  doing  the  lead  injury  to  the  domach 
or  bowels  ; a matter  of  the  greateft  importance  in 
the  application  of  this  mod  adtive  and  powerful  re- 
medy. 

It  is  impoffible  to  afeertain  either  the  exadb  quantity 
of  medicines  that  mud  be  taken,  or  the  time  they 
ought  to  be  continued,  in  order  to  perform  a cure. 
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Ubefe  will  vary  according  to  the  conftitution  of  the 
Patient,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  degree  of  infection, 
he  time  it  was  lodged  in  the  body,  See.  But  though 
;;  is  difficult,  as  Aftruc  obfeTves,  to  determine  a priori, 
nr  hat  quantity  of  mercury  will,  in  the  whole,  be 
leceirary  to  cure  this  diffemper  completely  , yet  it 
nay  be  jugded  of  ci  posteriori , from  the  abatement  and 
eaiing  of  the  fymptoms.  The  fame  author  adds,  that 
lommonlv  not  lefs  than  two  ounces  of  the  ftiong  mer- 
curial ointment  is  fufficient,  and  not  more  than  three 
vor  four  ounces  neccffary. 

The  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which 
,ve  {hall  take  notice  of,  is  the  corrofive  fublimate.  This 
M^as  fome  time  ago  brought  into  ule  foi  the  venereal 
diieafe  in  Germany,  by.  the  illuftrious  Baron  Van 
Swieten,  and  was  foon  after  introduced  into  Britain  by 
'the  learned  fir  John  Pringle,  at  that  time  phyfician  to 
tthe  army.  The"  method  of  giving  it  is  as  follows — One 
f grain  of  corrofive  fublimate  is  diffolved  in  two  ounces 
of  French  brandy  or  malt  fpirits  ; and  of  this  folution 
.in  ordinary  table  fpoonful,  or  the  quantity  of  half  an 
ounce,  is  to  be  taken  twice  a day.,  and  to  be  continued 
as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  the  diforder  remain.  To 
thofe  whofe  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  folution,  the  fub- 
limate may  be  given  in  form  of  pill  *. 

Several  woods,  roots,  and  barks,  have  been  recom- 
mended for  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  but  none  of 
them  have  been  found,  upon  experience,  to  anfwer  the 
high  encomiums  which  had  been  bellowed  upomthem. 
Though  no  one  of  thefe  is  to  be  depended  upon  alone, 
yet  when  joined  with  mercury,  fome  of  them  are  found 
to  be  very  beneficial  in  promoting  a cure.  One  of  the 

* The  sublimate  may  be  given  in  distilled  water,  or  any  other 
liquor  that  live  patient  ciiuses.  I commonly  order  ten  grains  tp  be 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  the  spirit  of  wine,  for  the  conveniency  of 
carriage,  and  let  the  patient  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it  night  and 
morning,  in  half  a glass  of  brandy  or  other  spirits.  Mr.  Debra,  an  in- 
genious chymist  of  this  place,  informs  me  that  he  prepares  a sal*  of 
mercury,  much  more  mild  and  gentle  iu  its  operation  than  the  subli- 
mate, though  equally  efficacious* 
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bell  we  know  yet  Is  farfaparilla,  which  may  he  prc- 
pared  anti  taken  according  to  the  directions  in  the  Ad. 
pendix  *. 

The  mezereon  root  is  like  wife  found  to  be  a power- 
ful afliflant  to  the  fublirriate*  or  any  other  mercurial. 
It  may  either  be  ufed  along  with  the  farfaparilla,  as 
directed  in  the  Appendix,  or  by  itfelf.  Thofe  who 
choofe  to  ufe  the  mezereon  by  itfelf;  may  boil  jin  ounce 
of  the  freih  bark,  taken  from  the  root,  in  twelve  Eng- 
lifli  pints  of  Water  to  eight,  adding  towards  the  end  an 
ounce  of  liquorice.  The  dofe  of  this  is  the  fame  as  of 
the  deco&ion  of  farfaparilla. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America  cure 
the  venereal  difeafe  in  every  ltage  by  a decottion  of 
the  root  of  a plant  called  the  iobelia.  It  is  ufed  either 
freih  or  dried,  but  we  have  no  certain  accounts  with 
regard  to  the  proportion.  Sometimes  they  mix  other 
roots  with  it,  as  thole  of  the  ranunculus,  the  ceanorhus, 
Sec.  but  whether  thele  are  deligned  to  difguife  or  alfiil 
it,  is  doubtful.  The  patient  takes  a large  draught  of 
the  clecottion  early  in  the  morning,  and  continues  to 
ufe  it  for  his  ordinary  drink  through  the  day  +. 

Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe, as  the  china  root,  the  roots  of  foap  wort,  bur- 
dock, See.  as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacum  and  lalfafrae ; 

/ 

* See  Appendix,  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla, 

f Though  we  are  still  very  much  m the  dark  with  regard  to  the 
method  of  curing  this  disease  among  the  natives  of  America,  yet  it  is 
generally  affirmed  that  they  do  cure  it  with  speed,  safety,  and  suc- 
9ess,  and  that  without  the  least  knowledge  of  mercury.  Hence  it  be- 
comes an  object  of  considerable  importance  to  discover  their  method 
of  cure.  This  might  surely  be  done  by  making  trials  of  the  various 
plants  which  are  found  in  those  parts  and  particularly  of  such  of  the 
natives  as  are/ known  to  make  use  of  it.  All  people  in  a rude  statp 
take  their  medicines  chiefly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are 
often  possessed  of  valuable  secrets  with  regard  to  the  virtues  of  plants, 
of  which  more  enlightened  nations  are  ignorant.  Indeed,  we  make 
no  doubt  but  some  plants  of  our  own  growth,  were  proper  pains 
taken  to  discover  them,  would  be  found  as  efficacious  in  curing  the 
venereal  disease  as  those  of  America.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered, that  what  will  cure  the  venereal  disease  in  one  country,  will 
not’always  be  found  to  have  equal  success  in  another. 
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it  as  none  of  them  have  been  found  to  poffefs  virtues 
perior  to  thofe  already  mentioned,  we  dial  1,  for  the 
k.e  of  brevity,  pafs  them  over,  and  fliall  conclude  our 
afervations  on  this  difeafe,  with  a few  general  re- 
marks concerning  the  proper  management  of  the  pa- 

.cnt,  and  the  nature  of  the  infettion, 

\ 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to  be  con* 
dered  previous  to  his  entering  upon  a courfc  ofmer- 
L.iry  in  any  form.  It  would  be  equally  rafh  and  dan- 
gerous to  adm’mifter  mercury  to  a perfon  labouring  un- 
ter  any  violent  acute  difeafe,  as  a putrid  fever,  pleurify, 
iteripneumony,  or  the  like.  It  would  likewife  be  dan- 
gerous in  fome  chronic  cafes  ; as  a flow  he&ic  fever, 
:r  the  laft  ftage  of  a confumption.  Sometimes,  how- 
wer,  thefe  difeafes  proceed  from  a confirmed  lues  ; in 
,/hich  cafe  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  mercury.  In 
hhronic  difeafes  of  alefs  dangerous  nature,  as  the  afth- 
,ia,  the  gravel,  and  fuch  like,  mercury,  if  neceffary, 
lay  be  fafely  adminiftered.  If  the  patient’s  flrength 
1 as  been  greatly  exhaufted  by  ficknefs,  labour,  abfti- 
1 ence,  or  any  other  caufe,  the  ufe  of  mercury  muft  be 
k oftponed,  till  by  time,  reft,  and  a nourifliing  diet,  it 
;an  be  fufticiently  reftored. 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  women 
I luring  the  menftrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is  near 
t hand.  Neither  fhould  it  be  given  in  the  laft  ftage  of 
uregnancy.  If,  however,  the  woman  be  not  near  the 
ime  of  her  delivery,  and  circumftances  render  it  ne- 
: effary,  mercury  may  be  given,  but  in  final ler  dofes, 
i nd  at  greater  intervals  than  ufual  ; with  thefe  precau- 
ions,  both  the  mother  and  child  may  be  cured  at  the 
ame  time,  if  not,  the  diforder  will  at  leaf!  be  kept 
rom  growing  worfe,  till  the  woman  be  brought  to  bed, 
nd  fufftciently  recovered,  when  a more  effectual  me- 
hod  may  be  purfued,  which  if  she  fuckles  her  child, 
vill  in  all  probability  be  fuffleient  for  the  cure  of  both. 

Mercury  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  to  infants 
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with  the  greateft  caution.  Their  tender  condition  un- 
fits them  tor  fupporting  a falivation,  and  makes  it  ne- 
ceiTary  to  ad  mini  (ter  even  the  mildeft  preparations  of 
mercury  to  t hem  with  a fpaiiug  hand.  A fimilar  con- 
duct is  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  old  perfons, 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  labour  under  a confirmed 
lues.  No  doubt  the  infirmities  of  age  mult  render  peo- 
ple lefs  able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a falivation  ; but 
this,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  is  never  neceffary  ; be- 
tides, we  have  generally  found  that  mercury  had  much 
lefs  effect  upon  very  old  perfons,  than  on  thofe  who 
were  younger. 

Hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons,  and  fuch  as  are 
fubjeCt  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dyfentery,  or  to  fre- 
quent and  violent  attacks  of  the  epilepfy,  or  who  are 
afflicted  with  the  lcrophula  or  the  fcurvy,  ought  to  be 
cautious  in  the  ufe  of  mercury.  Where  any  one  of 
thefe  diforders  prevails,,  it  ought  either  if  poflible  to 
be  cured,  or  at  leaft  palliated,  before  the  patient  enters 
upon  a courfe  of  mercury.  When  this  cannot  be  done, 
the  mercury  muff  be  adminiflered  in  fmaller  dofes,  and 
at  longer  intervals  than  ufual. 

The  molt  proper  feafons  for  entering  upon  a courfe 
of  mercury,  are  the  fpring  and  autumn,  when  the  ai y 
is  of  a moderate  warmth.  If  the  circumftances  of  the 
cale,  however,  will  not  admit  of  delay,  we  muft  not 
defer  the  cure  on  account  of  the  feafon,  but  muft  ad- 
minifter  the  mercury  ; taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to 
keep  the  patient’s  chamber  warmer  or  cooler,  accord- 
ing as  the  feafon  of  the  year. requires. 

The  next  thing  to  be  conftdered  is  the  preparation 
neceffary  to  be  obferved  before., we  proceed  to  admini- 
fter  a courfe  of  mercury.  Some  day  great  ftrefs  upon 
this  circumftance,  obferving,  that  by  previously  relax- 
ing the  veftels,  and  correcting  any  diforder  which  may 
happen  to  prevail  in  the  blood,  not  only  the  mercury 
will  be  difpofed  to  a<ft  more  kindly,  but  many  other 
inconveniencies  will  be  prevented. 

We  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and  gentle 
purges,  previous  to  the  admlniftration  of  mercury,  and 
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l only  now  add,  that  thefe  arc  always  to  be  repeat - 
; according  to  the  age,  ftrength,  conftitution,  and  o- 
r circumftances  of  the  patient.  Afterwards,  if  it  can 
1 -onvenientlv  d»ne,  the  patient  ought  to  batlie  once 
:wice  a day,  for  a few  days,  in  lukewarm  water. 

diet  in  the  mean  time  mu  ft  be  light,  moift,  and 
ling.  Wine,  and  all  heating  liquors,  alfo  violent 
dily3 exercife,  and  all  great  exertions  of  the  mind, 
^carefully  to  be  avoided. 

\ proper  regimen  is  like  wife  to  be  obierved  by  fuch 
re  under  a conrfe  of  mercury.  Inattention  to  this 
; only  endangers  the  patient’s  life,  but  often  alfo  dif- 
voints  him  of  a cure.  A much*  fmaller  quantity  of 
rcury  will  be  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  a perfon  who 
L‘s  low,  keeps  warm,  and  avoids  all  maimer  of  ex- 
than  of  one  who  cannot  endure  to  put  the  fmalleft 
[ raint  upon  his  appetites;  indeed,  it  but  rarely  hap- 
is  that  fuch  are  thoroughly  cured. 

IThere  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance,  either 
preventing  or  removing  venereal  infection,  than 
ainlincfs.  By  an  early  attention  to  this,  the  infection 
: dit  often  be  prevented  from  entering  the  body  ; and 
i ere  it  has  already  taken  place,  Aits  effects  may  be 
: atly  mitigated.  The  moment  any  perfon  has  reafon 
flifpect  that  he  has  received  the  infection,  he  ought 
vvafli  the  parts  with  water  and  fnirits,  fweet  oil,  or 
!.  k and  water  ; a fmall  quantity  of  the  laft  may  like- 
1 fe  be  injected  up  the  urethra,  if  it  can  be  conveni- 
ly  done.  Whether  the  difeafe  at  firft  took  it's  rile 
m dirtinefs  is  hard  to  fay  ; but  wherever  that  pre- 
ls,  the  infection  is  found  in  its  greateft  degree  of 
| ulcnce,  which  gives  ground  to  believe  that  a ftrift 
motion  to  cleanlinefs  would  go  far  towards  extirpat- 
; it  altogether  *. 

I have  not  only  often  seen  aVrecent  infection  carried  off  in  a few 
s by  means  of  cleanliness,  viz.  bathing,  fomentations,  injections, 
but  have  likewise  found  it  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  more 
juiced  stages  of  the  disease.  Oi  tins  Iliad  Intel)  a very  remarkable 
unce,  in  a man  whose  penis  was  almost  wholly  consumed  by  vene- 
uicers ; the  matter  had  been  allowed  to  continue  on  the  sores, 
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When  the  veneral  difeafe  has  been  negle&ed,  or  im- 
properly treated,  it  often  becomes  a diforder  of  the 
habit.  In  this  cafe,  the  cure  mu  ft  be  attempted  by 
reftoratives,  as  a milk  diet,  the  decoftion  of  farfaparilla, 
and  fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may  be  occasionally 
added.  It  is  a common  practice  in  North  Britain  to 
fend  fuch  patients  to  drink  goat-whey.  This  is  a very 
proper  plan,  provided  the  infection  has  been  totally 
eradicated  beforehand  ; but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe, 
the  patient  t rafts  to  the  whey  for  finifhing  his  cure, 
he  will  often  be  difappointed.  I have  frequently  known 
the  difeafe  return  with  all  its  virulence  after  a courfe 
of  goat-whey,  even  when  that  courfe  had  been  thought 
quite  fufficient  for  completing  the  cure. 

One  of  the  moft  unfortunate  circumftances  attending 
patients  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  neceffity  they  are  often 
laid  under  of  being  foon  well.  This  induces  them  to 
take  medicine  too  fall,  and  leave  it  off  too  foon.  A 
few  grains  more  of  medicine,  ora  few  days  longer  con- 
finement, would  often  be  fufficient  to  perfect  the  cure; 
"whereas,  by  neglect  of  thefe  a fmall  degree  of  virulence 
is  ftill  left  in  the  humours,  which  gradually  vitiates, 
and  at  length  contaminates  the  whole  mafs.  To  avoid 
this,  we  would  advife,  that  the  patient  fhould  never 

without  any  care  having  been  taken  to  clean  them,  till,  notwithstand- 
ing the  use  of  mercury  arid  other  medicines,  it  has  produced  the 
effects  above  mentioned.  I ordered  warm  milk  and  water  to  be  in- 
jected three  or  four ‘times  a day  into  all  the  sinuous  ulcers,  in  order  to 
wash  out  the  matter  ; after  which  they  were  stuffed  with  dry  lint  to 
absorb  the.  fresh  matter  as  it  was  generated.  The  patient  at  the  same 
time  took  every  day  Haifa  grain  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  ot  mer- 
cury, dissolved  in  an  ounce  oi  brandy,  and  drank  an  English  quart 
of  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  By  this  treatment,  in  about  six 
weeks,  he  was  perfectly  cured; 'and  what  was  very  remarkable, ^ 
' part  of  the  penis  was  actually  regenerated. 

Doctor  Gilchrist  has  given  an  account  ot  a species  of  the  lues  venerea 
which  prevails  in  the  west  ot  Scotland,  to  which  the  natives  giveflCj 
name  of  Sibbins  or  Sivvins.  The  Doctor  observes,  that  the  spreading 
of  this  disease  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  neglect  ot  cleanliness,  and  seew 
to  think,  that  by  due  attention  to  this  virtue,  it  might  be  extirpate  j 
The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  similar  to  that  of  a confhmed 
pox.  the  yaws,  a disease  which  is  now  very  common  both  in  ^\moH 
rica  and  the  West  India  islands  may  also  be  cured  in  the  same  manner] 
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,ve  ofF  taking  medicine  immediately  upon  the  disap. 
rino-  of  the  fymptoms,  but  continue  it  for  fometime 
•r,  gradually  leffeningthe  quantity,  ti.l  there  is 
Icienc  ground  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  is  entirely 

LL  not  only  difficult,  but  abfolutely  impoffible,  to 
ieitain  the  exaft  degree  of  virulence  that  may  .attend 
^ difeafe  ; for  which  reafon  it  will  be  a muca  iafci 
e to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicine  too  long,  than  to 
ve  it  off  too  foon.  This  feems  to  be  the  leading 
xim  of  a modern  practitioner  of  fome  note  for  t.ie 
neral  difeafe,  who  always  orders  his  patient  to  per- 
-m  a quarantine  of  at  lead  forty  days,  during  which 
me  he  takes  forty  bottles  of,  I fuppofe,  a ftrong 
co&ion  of  farfaparilla,  or  fome  anti- Venereal  iimple. 
hoever  lakes  this  method,  and  adds  a fufficient  quan- 
v or  corrofive  fublimate,  or  fome  other  active  pre- 
nation  of  mercury  to  the  decotion,  will  leldom  fail  to 
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It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this  dii- 
i f % that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  contract  it,  ar£ 
ther  able  or  willing  to  fubmit  to  a proper  plan  of  re- 
: men.  The  patient  is  willing  to  take  medicine  ; but 
to  muft  follow  his  bufmefs,  and, 'to  prevent  fufpicion, 
i uft  cat  and  drink  like  the  reft  of  the  family.  This 
the  true  fource  of  nine- tenths  of  all  the  mifehief 
i dling  from  the  venereal  difeafe.  I never  knew  ths 
i are  attended  with  any  great  difficulty  or  danger 
, /here  the  patient  ftrictly  followed  the  phylician’s  ad- 
icc  : but  a volume  would  not  be  fufficient  to  point  out 
he  dreadful  confequences  which  proceed  from  an  op- 
ofite  conduct.  Scirrhous  tefticles,  ulcerous  fore 
iiroats,  madnefs,  confumptions,  carious  bones,  and  a 
otten  progeny,  are  a few  of  the  bleffings  derived  from 
; his  fource. 

There  is  a fpecies  of  falfe  reaforiing,  with  regard  to 
hfs  difeafe,  which  proves  fatal  to  many.  A perfon  of 
bund  conftitution  contracts  a flight  degree  of  the  dif* 
order ; he  gets  well  without  taking  any  great  care,  of 
jftng  much  medicine,  and  hence  concludes  that  this 
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will  always  be  the  cafe.  The  next  time  the  difeafc 
ol^ui^  though  ten  times  more  virulent,  he  purfues  the 
lame  courie,  and  his  conftitution  is  ruined.  Indeed 
different  degrees  of  virulence  in  the  fmall-pox  are  not 
greater  than  in  this  difeafe,  though,  as  the  learned 
1 y «nam  obferveS,  in  fome  cafes  the  moft  fkilful 
phyficians  cannot  cure,  and  in  others  the  moft  ignorant 
old  woman  cannot  kill  the  patient  in  that  diforder. 

1 hough  a good  confutation  is  always  in  favour  of  the 
patient,  yet  a great  ftrefs  may  be  laid  upon  it.  It  does 
not  appear  from  obfervation  that  the  moft  robnft  con- 
Ititution  is  able  to  overcome  the  virulence  of  the  vene- 
ieal  contagion,  after  it  has  got  into  the  habit.  In  this 

caie  % Froper  courfeof  medicine  is  always  indifpenfiblyf 
necelTary.  r 

, Although  itis  impoffible,  on  account  of  the  different! 
degrees  of  virulence,  &c.  to  lay  down  fixed  and  certain? 
iu.es  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  yet  the  following 
generax  plan  will  always  be  found  fafe,  and  often  fuc-  ' 
celsftii,  viz.  to  bleed  and  adminifter  gentle  purges  with- 
diuretics  during  the  inflammatory  ftate,  and  as  foon  as . 
tne  iymptoms  of  inflammation  are  abated,  to  adminifter 
mercury,  in  any  form  that  may  be  moft  agreeable  to 
tho  patient  I he  fame  medicine,  affifted  by  the  de- 
coction of  larfaparilla,  and  a proper  regimen,  will  not 
only  feciu  e the  conftitution  againft  the  further  pro- 

grefs  of  a confirmed  pox,  but  will  generally  perform  a 
complete  cure. 

Although  the  venereal  difeafe  may  not,  in  fome  de- 
gree, be  a proper  fubjeft  of  difeuflion  for  regular  fami- 
lies and ne  nurfery,  yet  there  are  many  individuals  to 
whom  tne  o bier  vat  ions  I have  made,  maybe  of  fervice 
in  this  complaint.  I here  is  no  difeafe  which  opens  fo 
widen  field  for  the  quack,  none  in  which  he  fo  com- 
pletely picks  the  pocket  and  ruins  the  conftitution. 
Mercury  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  all  thefe  noftrums, 
and  by  mercury  every  apothecary’s  boy  pretends  to 
cure  the  venereal  difeafe.  In  one  fpecies  of  the  d if- 
ordei  meicmy  is  a certain  cure,  but  it  requires  diferi- 
minatioo  ; and  a medicine  of  a nature  fo  very  active, 
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cannot  be  adminiftered  with  too  much  care.  Thofe 
who  value  their  health  or  their  life,  will  not  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be,  in  a matter  fo  ferious,  the  dupes  of 
ignorance  or  impofture. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

% 

OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

T OMEN  in  all  clvilifed  nations  have  the  manage- 
V V mcn  °f  domeftic  affairs,  and  it  is  very  proper 
they  fhould,  as  Nature  has  made  them  lefs  fit  for  the 
more  aflive  and  laborious  employments.  This  indul- 
gence, however,  is  generally  carried  too  far  ; and  fe- 
males, in  head  of  being  benefited  by  it,  are  greatly  in- 
jured, from  want  of  exercife  and  free  air.  To  be 
fatisfied  of  this,  one  need  only  compare  the  frefh  and 
ruduy  looks  of  a milk-maid,  with  the  pale  complexion 
ot  thofe  females  whole  whole  time  is  {pent  withindoors. 
H hough  nature  has  made  an  evident  diftinflion  between 
the  male  and  female,  with  regard  to  bodily  ftrengtk 
and  vigour,  yet  fhe  certainly  never  meant,  either  that 
the  one  fhould  be  always  without,  or  the  other  always' 
within  doors. 

T.  he  confinement  of  females,  belides  hurting  their 
figui  e and  complexion,  relaxes  their  folids,'  weakens 
their  minds,  and  diforders  all  the  functions  of  the  body. 
Hence  proceed  obffruftions,  indigeftion,  flatulence, 
abortions,  and  the  whole  train  of  nervous  diforders. 
Thefe  not  only  unfit  women  for  being  mothers  and 
nurfes,  but  often  Tender  them  whimfical  and  ridiculous. 
A found  mind  depends  fo  much  upon  a healthy  body, 

that  were  the  latter  is  wanting,  the  former  is  rarely  to 
be  found.  J 

I have  always  obferved,  that  women  who  werechief- 
!y  employed  without  door,  in  the  different  branches 
of  husbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like,  where  almoftas 
ardy  their  husbands,  and  that  their  children  were 
ew  ife  ftrong  and  healthy.  Bad  as  the  effects  of  con- 
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finement  and  inactivity  upon  both  fexes  have  been  al- 
ready {hewn,- we  ihall  proceed  to  point  out  thoie  clr- 
cumflances  in  the  ftruCtUre  and  defign  of  females,  which 
{object  them  to  peculiar  difeafes ; the  chief  of  which 
are,  their  monthly  evacuations , pregnancy,  and  child - 
hearing . Thefe  indeed  cannot  properly  be  called  dif- 
eafes, but  from  the  delicacy  of  the  fex,  and  their  be- 
ing often  improperly  managed  in  fuch  fituations,  they 
become  the  fouree  of  numerous  calamities. 


OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE. 


Females  generally  begin  to  menfiruate  about  the  age 

of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  off  about  fifty,  which  renders 

thefe  two  periods  the  moil  critical  of  their  lives.  About 
the  firfl  appearance  of  this  difeharge,  the  conftitution 
undergoes  a Very  confiderable  change,  generally  indeed 
for  the  better,  though  fometimes  for  the  worfe.  The 
created  care  is  now  necedary,  as.  the  future  health  and 
happinefs  of  the  female  depends  in  a great  meafure  up- 
on her  conduft  at  this  period  * r . 

If  a girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the 
houfe,  kept  conftantly  fitting,  and  neither  allowed  to 
romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any  active  bufmels,  wme 
oive  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  (lie  becomes  weak, 
relaxed,  and  puny  ; her  blood  not  being  duly  prepared, 
fte  looks  pale  and  wan  ; her  health,  fpmts,  and  vigoui 
decline,  mid  (he  finks  into  a vaktudinamn  for  l,.e. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  numbers  of  thefe  unhappy  females, 
Who  either  from  too  much  indulgence  or  their  own 
Tarr’ow  circa, nftanccs,  are,  at  this  critical  peroid,  de- 
hied  the  benefit  of  exercife  and  tiee  air. 


_ . . , , r and  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 

* 11  .,s  thJ  dubV  . struct  them  early  in  the  conduct  and  manage- 
educationol  j peri0d  of  their  life.  False  modesty. 

ment  of  thenisehes  at  t t P ^ bencficial  or  lmrt{ul at  this  time, 

inattention,  and  ^ diseases  and  misfortunes  in  life,  which. a few 
are  the  sources  of  m . , matron  mjcTht  have  prevented, 

sensible  lessons  from  an  e^ri^  subsequent  returns  of  this  discharge. 
Nor  is  care  less  ™^0  of  the  mind,  or  catching 

ruhl  the  hcallh’  °r  l°  reoder 
ihe  fenude  ever  after  incapable  of  pi  ocreauon. 


* 


' 
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A lazy  indolent  difpdfition  proves  likewife  very 
hurtful  to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets  with 
complaints  from  obflruaions  amongft  the  more  aftive 
and  lnduflrious  part  of  the  fex  ; whereas  the  indolent 
.and  lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thefe  are  in  a 
manner  eaten  up  by  the  r/z/oro/zr,  01  gieen  ncknefs,  and 
other  dileafes  of  this  nature.  We  would  therefore  re- 
commend it  to  all  who  wifh  to  efcape  theic  calamities, 
to  avoid  indolence  and  inaflivity,  as  their  great  eft  ene- 
mies, and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as  pof- 
fible. 

Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls 
about  this  period  of  life  is  unwholefome  food.  Fond  of 
all  manner  of  trafh,  they  often  indulge  in  it,  till  their 
whole  humours  are  quite  vitiated.  Hence  enfue  indi- 
geflions,  want  of  appetite,  and  a numerous  tram  of 
evils.  If  the  fluids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it  is  utterly 
impoffible  that  the  feretions  fhould  go  properly  on. Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  such  girls  as  lead  an  indolent 
life,  and  cat  great  quantities  of  trafh,  are  not  only  fub- 
jetl  to  obflructions  of  the  menfes , but  likewife  to  glan- 
dular obflru&ions  ; as  the  fcrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  Arc. 

A dull  difpofition  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  girls  at  this 
period.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  lee  a fprightly  girl  who 
does  not  enjoy  good  health,  while  the  grave,  moping, 
melancholy  creature,  proves  the  very  prey  of  vapours 
and  hyfterics.  Youth  is  the  feafon  for  mirth  and  cheer- 
fulnefs  : let  it  therefore  be  indulged  ; it  is  an  abfolute 
duty.  To  lay  in  a flock  of  health  in  time  of  youth  is 
as  neccffary  a piece  of  prudence,  as  to  make  provillort 
againft  the  decay  of  old  age.  While,  therefore,  wife 
Nature  prompts  the  happy  youth  to  join  in  fprightly 
amufements,  let  not  the  feveredi&ates  of  hoary  age  for- 
bid the  ufeful  impulfe,  nor  damp  with  ferious  gloom 
the  feafon  deftined  to  mirth  and  innocent  feflivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this  pe- 
riod of  life,  is  flraight  clothes.  They  are  fond  of  a fine 
fhape,  and  foolifhly  imagine  that  this  can  be  acquired 
by  lacing  themfelves  tight.  Hence,  by  fqueezing  the 
flemach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the  digellion,  and  oc- 
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cafion  many  incurable  maladies.  This  error  is  not  in- 
deed  fo  common  as  it  has  been,  but,  as  fafliions  change 
it  may  come  about  again  ; we  therefore  think  it  not 
improper  to  mention  it.  I know  many  females  who, 
to  this  day,  feel  the  dreadful  effects  of  that  wretched 
cuRom  which  prevailed  fome  years  ago,  of  fqueezing 
every  girl  into  as  fmall  a fiz,c  in  the  middle  as  polftble. 
Human  invention  could  not  poflibly  have  deviled  a 
practice  more  deftructive  to  health. 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life 
when  the  menfe s, ufually  begin  to&ow,  and  they  do  not 
appear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  her  health  and  fpirits  be- 
gin to  decline,  we  would  advife,  indead  of  {hutting  the 
poor  girl  up  in  the  houfe,  and  dofing  her  with  Reel, 
afafoetida,  and  other. naufeo us  drugs,  to  place  her  in  a 
fltuation  where  fhe  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and 
agreeable  company.  There  letlier  eat  wholefome  food, 
take  fufficient  exercife,  and  amufe  herfelf  in  the  mod 
agreeable  manner  ; and  we  have  little  realbn  to  fear, 
but  Nature,  thus  affided,  will  do  her  proper  work.  In- 
deed {lie  feldom  fails,  unlefs  the  fault  is  on  our  flde. 

This  difcliarge  in  the  beginning  is  feldom  fo  inflan- 
taneous  as  to  furprife  females  unawares.  It  is  generally 
preceded  by  fymtoms  which  foretel  its  approach  : as  a 
fenfe  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in  the  loins  ; diden- 
tion  and  hardnefs  of  the  breads  ; head-ach  ; lofs  of  ap- 
petite ; laffitucle  ; palenefs  of  the  countenance  and  fome- 
times  a flight  degree  of  fever.  When  thefe  fymptoms 
appear  about  the  age  at  which  the  mendrual  ufually 
begins,  every  thing  fliouid  be  carefully  avoided  which 
may  obftnnd  that  neceflary  and  lalutary  evacuation  ; 
and  all  means  ufed  to  promote  it ; as  fitting  frequently 
over  the  Reams  of  warm  water,  drinking  warm  dilut- 
ing liquors,  See. 

After  the  me nfe shave  once  begun  to  flow,  the  great- 
efl  care  fliould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may 
tend  to  obftnnd  them.  Females  ought  to  be  exceed- 
jngly  cautions  of  what  they  cat  or  drink  at  the  time 
they  are  out  of  order.  Every  thing  that  is  cold,  or 
apt  to  four  on  the  Romach,  ought  to  be  avoided  ; as 
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•uit,  butter-milk,  and  lucli  like.  Fifli,  and  all  kinds 
tf  food  that  are  hard  of  digeftion,  are  alfo  to  be  avoid- 
1 i.  As  it  is  impoflible  to  mention  every  thing  that  may 
ifagree  with  individuals  at  this  time,  we  would  recom- 
lend  it  to  every  female  to  be  very  attentive  to  what 
, iiagrees  with  herlelf,  and  carefully  to  avoid  it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period. 

. .lore  of  the  fex  date  their  difeafes  from  colds  caught 
while  they  are  out  of  order,  than  from  all  other  caules.' 
This  ought  furely  to  put  them  upon  their  guard,  and  to 
lake  tnem  very  circumfpeft  in  their  conduct  at  fuch 
imes.  A degree  of  cold  that  will  not  in  the  leaft  hurt 
hem  at  another  time,  will  at  this  period  be  fufficient 
ntirely  to  ruin  their  health  and  conftitution. 

The  greateft  attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  A 
; he  mind,  which  fhould  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as 
[»oflible.  Every  part  of  the  animal  economy  is  influ- 
enced by  the  palflons,  but  none  more  fo  than  this.  An- 
;rer,  fear,  grief,  and  other  affe&ions  of  the  mind,  often 
Liccalion  obftru&ions  of  the  menflrual  flux,  which  prove 
ubfolutely  incurable. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obftru&ed,  except 
1 n the  ftate  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  fliould  be  ufed 
tco  reftore  it.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend 
Sufficient  exercife  in  a dry,  open,  and  rather  cool  air  : 

' wliolefome  diet;  and  if  the  body  be  weak  and  languid, 

■; generous  liquors  ; alfo  cheerful  company  and  all  man- 
' ner  of  amufements.  If  thefe  fail,  recourfe  mull  be  had 
to  medicine. 

When  obflructions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed  ftate 
of  the  folids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  promote  digef- 
tion, to  brace  the  lolids,  and  affift  the  body  in  prepar- 
ing good  blood,  ought  to  be  ufed.  Pills  compofed  of 
equal  parts  of  prepared  fteel,  powdered  myrrh,  and 
aloes,  may  be  taken  with  advantage,  two  or  three 
every  night  before  going  to  bed.  The  principal  medi- 
cines, however,  are  iron,  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  with 
other  bitters  and  aftringents.  Filings  of  iron  may  be 
iofufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two  or  three  ounces  to  an  Eng-  * 
Ufh  quart,  aud  after  it  has  flood  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
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it  may  be  filtered;  a«d  about  half  a wine-glafs  of  it  taken 
twice  a-day*  or  prepared  Reel  may  be  taken  in  the 
dole  of  half  a drachm,  mixed  with  a little  honey  of  trea- 
cle, three  or  four  times  a-day.  'The  bark  and  other 
letters  may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance  or  infufion  a< 
is  molt  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

When  obftruftions  proceed  from  a vifeid  {fate  of  the 
blood  ; or  for  women  of  a grofs  full  habit,  evacuations 
and  flich  medicines  as  attenuate  the  humours,  are  necef- 
iary.  T.  he  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be  bled,  to 
bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm  water,  to  take  now 
and  then  a cooling  purge,,  and  to  live  upon  a fpare  thin 
diet,  tier  diink  fhould  be  whey,  water,  or  imall  beer 
and  (lie  ought  to  take  fufficient  exercife.  A tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  tin&ure  of  black  helebore  may  be  alfo  taken 
twice  a-day  in  a cup  of  warm  water. 

When  obftru&ions  proceed  from  affeftions  of  the 
mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  See.  every  method  fhould  be 
taken  to  amufe  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that  flic 
may  the  more  readily  forget  the  caufe  of  her  affli&ion, 
(he  ought,  if  polfible,  be  removed  from  the  place  where 
it  happened.  A change  of, place,  by  prefenting  the  mind 
with  a variety  of  new  obje&s,  has  often  a very  happy 
influence  in  relieving  it  from  the  deepeft  diftrefs.  A 
foothing,  kind,  and  affable  behaviour  to  females  in  this 
fituation  is  alfo  of  the  laffc  importance. 

An  obfh  u&ion  of  the  menfes  is  often  the  cffe£t  of 
other  maladies.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  inftead  of  giv- 
ing medicines  to  force  that  difeharge,  which  might  be 
dangerous,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  endeavour  to  re- 
flore  the  patient’s  health  and  ftrength.  When  that  is 
effected  the  other  will  return  of  courfe. 

But  the  menflrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as  too 
fmall.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes  weak, 
the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digeflion  are  bad,  to 
which  cedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet,  dropfes,  and 
confumptions  often  enfue.  This  frequently  happens  to 
women  about  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  and  is  very 
difficult  to  cure.  It  may  proceed  from  a fedentary 
life : a full  diet,  confuting  chiefly  of  failed,  high-feafon- 
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d,  or  acrid  food  ; the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  ; ex- 
efTtve  fatigue ; relaxation ; a diffolved  Rate  of  the 
flood;  violent  paflions  of  the  mind,  Sec. 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  may  be  Varied  accord- 
ng  to  its  caufe.  When  it  is  occafloned  by  any  error  in 
he  patient’s  regimen,  an  oppofite  courfe  to  that  which 
nduced  the  diforder  muR  be  purfued,  and  fuch  medi- 
ines  taken  as  have  a tendency  to  reftrain  the  flux,  and 
ounteraft  the  morbid  affections  of  the  fyflem  whence 
:t  proceeds. 

To  reRrain  the  flux,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet 
nd  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very  violent, 
hie  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low;  to  live  upon 
1 cpol  and  Render  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  with 
read;  and  to  drink  deco&ions  of  nettle-roots,  or  the 
1 reater  comfrey.  If  thefe  be  not  fuffleient  lo  flop  the 
rnx,  Arongcr  aRringents  may  be  ufed,  as  Japan  earth, 
lum,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Peruvian  bark,  Sec  *. 

The  uterine  flux  may  offend  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
I uantity.  What  is  ufually  called  the  flu  or  albus,  or 
whites,  is  a very  common  difeafe,  and  proves  extreme- 
ly hurtful  to  delicate  women.  This  diichargc,  how- 
ver.  is  not  always  white,  but  fometimes  pale,  yellow, 
green  or  of  a blackifh  colour  ; fometimes  it  is  fharp  and 
: orrofive,  fometimes  foul  and  fcctid,  See.  It  is  attend- 
’ d with  a pale  complexion,  pain  in  the  back,  lols  of  ap- 
petite, fwelling  of  the  feet,  and  other  figns  of  debility, 
t generally  proceeds  from  a relaxed  Rate  of  the  body, 
riling  from  indolence,  the  exceflive  ufe  of  tea,  coffee, 

: >r  other  weak  and  watery  diet. 

To  remote  this  difeafe,  the  patient  muR  take  as 
nuch  exercife  as  (he  can  bear  without  fatigue.  Her 

* Two  orach  ms  of  alum  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be  pounded 
ogether,  and  divided  into  eighi  or  nine  doses,  one  ot  which  may  be 
aken  three  times  a-day. 

Persons  whose  stomachs  cannot  bear  the  alum,  may  take  two  table 
poonfuls  of  the  tincture  of  roses  three  or  four  times  a-day,  to  each 
lose  of  which  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

If  these  should  fail,  half  a drachm  of' the  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder, 
vith  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken,  in  a glass  of  red 
vine  four  times  a-day. 
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food  (hould  be  folid  and  nourifhing,  but  of  eafy  digef- 
tion ; and  her  drink  rather,  generous,  as  red  port  or 
claret,  mixed  with  Pyrmont,  Briftol,  or  lime-water. 
Tea  and  coffee  are  to  be  avoided.  I have  often  known 
flrong  broths  have  an  exceeding  good  effeft,  and  fome- 
times  a milk  diet  alone  will  perform  a cure.  The  pa- 
tient ought  not  to  he  too  long  a-bed.  When  medicine 
is  neceflary,  we  know  none  preferable  to  the  Peruvian 
bark,  which  in  this  cafe  ought  always  to  l e taken  in 
fubflance.  In  warm  weather,  the  cold  bath  will  be  of 
confiderable  fervice. 

That  period  of  life  ap  which  the  inenfes  ceafe  to  flow, 
is  like  wife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The  ftoppage  of 
any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however  fmall,  is  fufficient  to 
diforder  the  whole  frame,  and  often  to  deflroy  life  itfelf. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo  many'-  women  either  fall 
into  chronic  diforders,  or  die  about  this  time.  Such  of 
them,  however,  as  furvive  it,  without  contracting  any 
chronic  difeafe,  often  become  more  healthy  and  hardy 
than  they  were  before,  and  enjoy  ftrengthand  vigour  to 
a very  great  age. 

If  the  menfes  ceafe  all  of  a ludden  in  women  of  a full 
habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their  ufual  quan- 
tity of  food,  efpecially  of  the  mofl  nourifhing  kind,  as 
flefh,  eggs,  Sec.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  fufficient 
exercife,  and  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  done 
by  taking  once  or  twice  a-week,  a little  rhubarb,  or  an 
infulion  ofliiera  picra  in  wine  nr  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a grofs  habit,  at  this 
period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  break  out  about  their 
ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Such  ulcers  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  critical,  and  fhould  either  be  fuffered 
to  continue  open,  or  have  artificial  drains  fubllitutcd  in 
their  Head.  Women  who  will  have  fuch  fores  dried 
' up,  are  often  foon  after  carried  off  by  acute  difeafes,  or 
fall  into  thofe  of  a chronic  nature. 

' OF  PREGNANCY. 

Though  pregnancy  is  not  a difeafe,  yet  that  ftafee  is 
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en  attended  with  a variety  of  complaints,  which  merit 
ention,  and  which  fometimes  require  the  affikance  o. 
dicine  Some  women  indeed  are  more  healthy  clui  ing 
' r pre-nancy,  than  at  any  other  time  ; but  this  is  by 
m ans  the  general  cafe ; moft  of  them  breed  m farrow, 
d are  frequently  indifpofed  during  the  whole  time  of 
eenancy.  Few  fatal  difeafes,  however,  happen  during 
at  period;  and  hardly  any,  except  abortion,  that  can 

* called  dangerous.  . , ■ , 

pregnant  women  are  often  afflicted  with  the  heait- 

urn.  The  method  of  treating  this  complaint  has  been 
ready  pointed  out.  They  arelikewife,  in  the  more  ear- 
periods  of  pregnancy,  often  harraffed  with  ficknels 
nd  vomiting,  efpecially  in  the  morning.  The  method 
rf  relieving  thefe  complaints  has  alfo  been  fhewn.  Both 
ne  head-ach  and  tooth-ach  are  very  trouhlefome  fymp- 
ams  of  pregnancy.  The  former  may  generally  be  re- 
loved  by  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  by  the  ule  o 
•.runes,  figs,  roafted  apples,  and  fuch  like.  When  the 
;ain  is  very  violent  bleeding  may  be  neceflary.  roi  t le 
ireatment  of  the  latter,  we  muft  refer  to  that  article. 
Several  other  complaints  incident  to  pregnant  women 
night  be  mentioned,  as  acough  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ng,  fuppreffion  and  incontinency  of  urine,  Sc c.  but  as 
ill  of  thefe  have  been  taken  notice  of  before,  it  is  need- 


kefs  to  repeat  them. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  danger  ot 
; abortion.  This  ffiould  be  guarded  again  ft  with  the 
I greateft  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the  conftituton, 
but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the  fame  misfortune 
.afterwards  *.  Abortion  may  happen  at  any  period  of 
i pregnancy,  but  it  is  moft  common  in  the  fecond  or  third 
i month.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  in  the  fourth 


# Every  mother  who  procured  an  abortion  does  it  at  the  hazard 
, of  her  life ; yet  there  are  not  a few  who  run  this  risk  merely  to  pre- 
vent the  trouble  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children.  It  is  surely  a 
most  unnatural  crime,  and  cannot,  even  in  the  most  abandoned,  be 
viewed  without  horror  ; but  in  the  decent  matron,  it  is  still  more  un- 
pardonable.  Those  wretches  who  daily  advertise  their  assistance 

to  women  in  this  business  deserve,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  severe  ot 
all  human  punishments. 
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Z Iffit,’?aPP',ns  within  the  firft  month,  it  is  ufi,ai 
Z alfecouceprion ; but  after  the  fcventh  month' 

the  cnjld  may  often  be  kept  alive  by  proper  care  ' ' 

. Th&  common  canfes  of  abortion  are  the  d»ath  e 
t ie  child;  weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother  • m-Z 
evacuations ; violent  exercife  ; raifing  great  weights  ■ 
rcac  nng  too  high  ; jumping,  or  ftepping  from  an  emi-’ 
nence ; vomiting ; coughing ; convulfion-fits  ; blows  on 
the  belly  ; falls  ; fevers  ; difagreeable  fmells  ; excefs  of 
blood  ; indolence  ; high  living,  or  the  contrary  ; violen 
paffions  or  affeftions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  &c 
The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in  'the 
loins,  01  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly  : a dull  heavy 
pain  in  the  infide  of  the  thighs  ; a flight  degree  of  cokb 

thf’h°r  o ll,VennS  ; bcknels,  palpitation  of  the  heart; 
the  breads  become  flat  and  fofr. ; the  belly  falls  ; and 

thewomR1^86  °fbIOOd  or  ^tery  humours  from 

To  prevent  abortion,  we  Ihould  advife  women  of  a 
weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  folid  food,  avoiding  great 
quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and  watery  liquors : to 
rife  early  and  go  foon  to  bed  ; to  fliun  damp  houfes  ; 
take  frequent  exercife  in  the  open  air,  but  to  avoid  fa- 

tigue  and  never  to  go  abroad  in  damp  foggy  weather,  if 
they  can  fliun  it.  ' 

Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a fpare  diet, 
avoiding  flrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  mav  tend 
to  heat  the  body,  or  increafe  the  quantity  of 'blood. 
Their  diet  Ihould  be  of  an  opening  nature,  confifting 
principally  of  vegetable  fubftances.  Every  woman  with 
child  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful  and  ealy  in  her  mind. 
Her  appetites,  even  though  depraved,  ought  to  be  in- 
dulged as  far  as  prudence  will  permit. 

When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  vvomanouglit 
to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a matrals,  with  her  head  low.  She 
ftiould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  nfnd  foothed  and  com- 
forted. She  ou-ht  not  to  be  kept^oo  hot,  nor  to  take 
any  thing  of  a. heating  nature.  Her  food  fbould  confifl 
of  broths,  rice  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels  made  of  oatmeal, 
2nd  the  like?  all  of  which  ought  to  be  taken  cold. 
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'{he  be  able  to  bear  it,  fhe  fhould  lofe  at  leafl  half  a 
nd  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink  ought  to  be 
key-water  fharpened  with  juice  of  lemon  ; or  fhe  may 
: half  a drachm  of  powdered  nitre,  in  a cup  of  water- 

d,  every  five  or  fix  hours.  If  the  woman  be  feized 
1 a violent  loofenefs,  {he  ought  to  drink  the  deco&ion 
alcined  hartfhorn  prepared.  If  fhe  be  affe&ed  with 
liting,  let  her  take  frequently  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
faline  mixture.  In  general  opiates  are  of  fervice; 
they  Ihouid  always  be  given  with  caution. 

1 anguine  robuft  women,  who  are  liable  to  mifearry  at 
::rtain  time  cf  pregnancy,  ought  always  to  be  bled  a 
r days  before  that  period  arrives.  By  this  means,  and 
t-Tving  the  regimen  above  preferibed,  they  might 
r.pe  that  misfortune. 

[Chough  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing  abor- 
’i,we  would  not  beunderftood  as  retraining  pregnant 
men  from  their  ufual  exercifes.  This  would  gene- 
y operate  the  quite  contrary  way.  Want  ofexercife 
only  relaxes  the  body,  but  induces  a plethora,  or  too 
•at  fulnels  of  the  veffels,  which  are  the  two  principal 
lies  of  abortion.  There  are,  however,  fome  women 
l o delicate  a texture,  that  it  is  r.eceffary  for  them  to 
i id  almoft  every  kind  of  exercile  during  the  whole 
iiod  of  pregnancy. 

OF  CHILD-BIRTH. 

. . . _ . . . _ '•  , - • ■ . .-  I **  • 

^Vlany  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care  in 
Id-bed,  and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  fex  are  mofi 
to  defpife  the  neceflary  precautions  in  this  flate, 
is  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  young  wives.  They 
ik,  when  the  labour  pains  are  ended,  the  danger  is 
r ; but  in  truth  it  may  only  then  be  faid  to  be  begun, 
ture,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  feldofn  fail  to  expel  the 
us ; but  proper  care  and  management  are  certainly 
eflary  for  the  recovery  of  the  mother.  No  doubt, 
chief  may  be  done  by  too  mnch  as  well  as  bv  too  little 

e.  Hence  females  who  have  the  greatell  number  of 
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attendants  in  cliild-bed,  generally  recover  word.  But 
this  is  not  peculiarly  its  own  intention,  and  is  generally 
more  dangerous  than  none  at  all  *. 

During  actual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  nature 
ought  to  be  given.  The  woman  may  now  and  then  take 
a little  panado,  and  her  drink  ought  to  be  toafl  and 
water  or  thin  grdat-grueL  Spirits,  wines,  cordial-wa- 
ters, and  other  things  which  are  given  with  a view  to 
ftfengthen  the  mother,  and  promote  the  birth,  for  the 
mod  part  tend  only  tG  increafe  the  fever,  inflame  the 
womb,  and  retard  the  labour.  Befides  they  endanger 
the  woman  afterwards,  as  they  often  occafion  violent 
and  mortal  haemorrhages,  or  clifpofe  her  to  eruptive  and 
other  fevers. 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  to  pre- 
vent inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed.  An 
emollient,  clyfter  ought  likewife  frequently  to  beadmi- 
nifterecl,  and  the  patient  fhould  lit  over  the  fleams  of 
warm  water.  The  paffage  ought  to  be  gently  rubbed 
with  a little  foft  pomatum  or  frefh  butter,  and  cloths 
wrung  out  of  warm  water  applied  over  the  belly.  If 
nature  fe#mstofmk,  and  the  woman  is  greatly  exhaufled 
with  fatigue,  a draught  of  generous  wine,  or  fome  other 
cordial,  may  be  given,  but  not  otherwife.  Thefe  di- 
rections are  fufficient  in  natural  labours  ; and  in  all 

\ ...  ' f > v.  ■ ' . 

* Though  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been  prac- 
tised as  an  employment  since  the  earliest  accounts  of  time,  yet  it  is 
still  in  most  countries  on  a very  bad  footing.  Few  women  think  of 
following  this  employment  till  they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
doing  it  lor  bread.  Hence  not  one  in  a hundred  of  them  have  any 
education,  or  proper  knowledge  of  their  business.  It  is  true  that 
Nature,  if  left  to  herself,  will  generally  expel  the  /<rtws;but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  most  women  in  child-bed,  require  to  be  managed 
with  skill  and  attention,  and  that  they  are  often  hurt  by  the  supersti- 
tious prejudices  of  ignorant  and  officious  midwives.  The  mischief 
done  in  this  way  is  greater  than  what  is  imagined  ; most  of  which  might 
be  pi  evented  by  allowing  no  woman  to  practice  midwifry  but  such 
as  arc  properly  qualified.  -Were  due  attention  paid  to  this,  it  would 
not  only  be  the  means  of  saving  many  lives,  hut  would  prevent  t he 
necessity  of  employing  men  in  that  indelicate  and  disagreeable  branch 
of  medicine,  which  is,  on  many  accounts,  more  proper  for  the  other 
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teniatural  cafes,  a fkilful  furgeon  or  man-midwife, 

' ht  to  be  called  as  foon  as  poffible. 
ifter  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet 
C3fy  as  pofliblc*.  Her  food  fhould  be  light  and 
i 1,  as  gruel,  panado,  &c.  and  her  drink  weak  and  di- 
ng. To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  many  excep- 
is.  I have  known  feveral  women,  whole  Ipirits  could 
be  fup ported  in  child-bed  without  folid  food  and  ger 
011s  liquors  ; to  fuch,  a glafs  of  wine  and  a bit  of 
i cken  muft  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceffive  hemorrhage  or  flooding  hap- 
is  after  delivery.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  fhould  be 
: l with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and  be  in  all  rcfpc&s 
rated  as  for  an  exceflive  flux  of  the  menfes.  If  the 
nding  proves  violent,  linen  cloths,  which  have  been 
ung  out  of  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and 
•ter,  or  red  wine,  fhould  be  applied  to  the  belly,  the 
• is,  and  the  thighs  : thefe  muff  be  changed  as  they 
>w  dry  ; and  may  be  difcontinued  as  foon  as  the  flood- 
r;  abates  f. 

I [f  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient 
rht  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  dilating  liquors,  as 
D>at-gruel,  or  tea  with  a little  faffron  in  it ; and  to  take 
aall  broths,  with  carraway -feeds,  or  a bit  of  orange-peel 
>them  ; an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds  may  like- 
:fe  be  frequently  taken  in  a cup  of  any  of  the  above 
\ uors ; and  if  the  patient  be  reftlefs,  a fpoonful  of  the 
•up  of  poppies  may  now  and  then  be  mixed  with  a 
| p of  her  drink.  If  flic  be  hot  or  feverifli,  one  of  the 

^ ‘ We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  custom  which 
I prevails  in  some  pans  of  the  country,  of  collecting  numbers 
women  together  upon  such  occasions.  These,  instead  of  bein^ 
ful,  serve  only  to  crowd  the  house,  and  obstruct  the  necessary 
mdants.  Besides,  they  hurt  the  patient  with  their  noise ; and 
;n,  by  their  untimely  and  impertinent  advice,  do  much  mis* 
ef. 

In  a violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I have  seen  very  good  effects 
n the  following  mixture  : Take  of  penny-rpyal  water,  simple 

namon-water,  and  syrup  of  poppies,  each  two  ounces,  elixir  of 
riol  a drachm.  Mix,  and  take  two  table-spoonfuls  every  two  hours, 
oftener  if  necessary. 
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following  powders  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  her  ufuaJ 
drink  every  five  or  fix  hours  *. 

• An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous  and  not 
infrequent  difeafe  after  deli  very.  It  is  known  by  pains 
111  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  are  greatly  in- 
creafed  upon  touching  ; by  the  tenfion  or  tightnefs  of 
the  parts;  great  weaknels;  change  of  countenance;  a 
condant  fever ; with  a weak  and  hard  pulfe;  a flight 
delirium,  or  raving  ; fometimes  inceflant  vomiting;  a 
hiccup;  a di (charge  of  redciifh,  {linking,  fharp  water 
from  the  womb  ; an  inclination  to  go  frequently  to  dool; 
a heat  and  fometimes  total  fuppreflion  of  urine. 

This  muft  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory  difor- 
ders,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The  drink 
may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley-water  ; in  a cup  of  which 
half  a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  diflolved,  and  taken  three 
or  four  times  a-day.  Clyfters  of  warm  milk  and  watei 
mull  bn  frequently  administered  ; and  the  belly  fhculd 
be  fomented  by  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water  or  by 
applying  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  to  it. 

A fuppreflioi?  of  the  lochia,  or  ufual  difeharges  after 
delivery,  and  the  milk  fever,  muftbe  treated  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  inflammation  of  the  womb.  In 
all  thefe  cafes  the  fafed  courfe  is  plentiful  dilution,  gen- 
tle evacuations,  and  fomentations  of  the  parts  affe&ed. 
In  the  milk-fever,  the  breads  may  be  embrocated  with 
a little  warm  linfeed-oil,  or  the  leaves  of  red  cabbage 
may  be  applied  to  them.  The  child  fliould  be  often 
put  to  the  bread,  or  it  fliould  be  drawn  by  fome  other 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk-fever 
than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  bread.  The  cudom 
of  not  allowing  children  to  fuck  for  the  fird  two  or 

* Take  of  crab’s  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre  tw» 
drachms,  saffron  powdered  half  a drachm;  rub  them  together  in  a 
mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  eight  or  nine  doses. 

When  the  patient  is  low  spirited,  or  troubled  with  hysterical  com- 
plaints, she  ought  to  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  asafoetida  in  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea. 
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•e  days,  is  contrary  to  Nature  and  common  ferde, 
ve rv  hurtful  both  to  the  mother  and  child. 

•,v«r*  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breafts,  odglrt 
t'  l’nckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breads  fie 
ntlydrawn,  at  lead  for  the  firft  month.  This  would 
vent  many  rf  the  difeafes  which  prove  fatal  to  women 

Whenan  infiamation  happens  in  the  bread  attended 
th  rednefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  lymptoms  of ’foppura 
n the  fafed  application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  m 1 , 
tened  w ith  oil  or  frefh  butter.  This  may  be  renew - 
twice  a-day,  till  the  tumour  be  either  dilcufled  ot 
ought  to  fuppuration.  The  ufe  of  repellents,  m this 
ie  is  very  dangerous  ; they  often  occahon  feveis,  and 
metimes  cancers  ; whereas  a fuppuration  is  leUom  at- 
nded  with  any  danger,  and  has  often  the  mod  ialuta- 


ettedts.  ' 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapped,  they  may 

■:  anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees- wax,  or  a 
r tie  Dowdered  gum-arabic  may  be  fprinkled  on  them, 
i have  feen  Hungary  water  applied  to  the  nipples  have 
■ verv  good  effea.  Should  the  complaint  prove  oblh- 
tite,  a cooling  purge  may  be  given,  which  generally  re- 

i oves  it.  „ . . , 

The  miliary  fever  is  a clifeafe  incident  to  women  in 

I Tild-bed  ; but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already,  we  fliall 
i nQ  farther  notice  of  it.  The  celebrated  Hoffman 
[ bferves,  That  this  fever  of  child-bed  women  might 
enerally  be  prevented,  if  they  during  their  pregnancy 
rerc  regular  in  their  diet,ufed  moderate  excrcifc,  took 
litOW  and  then  a gentle  laxative  of  manna,  rhubarb,  or 
cream  of  tartar;  not  forgetting  to  bleed  in  the  ■'firft 
nonths,  and  avoid  all  {harp  air.  When  the  labour  is 
-oming  on,  it  is  not  to  be  haftened  with  forcing  medi- 
cines, which  inflame  the  bloodand  humours,  or  put  them 
nto  unnatural  commotions.  Care  Chou  Id  be  taken,  afeer 
he  birth,  that  the  natural  excretions  proceed  regularly : 
md  if  the  pulfe  be  quick,  a little  nitrous  powder,  or 
fome  other  cooling  medicines,  fliould  be  adminiflered. 

The  mofl  fatal  diforder  confequent  upon  delivery  Is 
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the  puerperal,  or  child-bed,  fever.  It  senerallv 
. rn  attack  upon  the  fecond  or  third  day  after  delivery’ 
Sometunes  indeed  it  comes  on  fooncr,  and  at  oth  r 

or“xthdayE  rarely’  'C  d°eS  nut  appear  befoie  the  fifth 

It  begin?,  like  molt  other  fevers,  with  a cold  „ „• 
venng  lit,  which  is  fteceeded  bv  i-eft  efsnefs  r 

the  head,  great  ficknefs  of  the  ftpmach  and  biiiousvo 

and  if  ThC  PUlfe  iS  general‘y  4uick,  the  tongue 7”' 
and  there  is  a remarkable  deprefflon  of  fpirits^nd  Inf 

offtrength  A great  pain  is' dually  fel/  n he1ack 

hips  and  region  of  the  womb;  a fudden  chan«  in  thl 

quantity  or  quality  of  the  lochia  alfo  takes  plfce  ,nH 
the  patient  is  frequently  troubled  with  a tenefmus  or 
conftant  inclination  to  go  to  (tool.  The  urine  which 
IS  very  highly  coloured,  is  difeharged  in  fmail  quantity 
ano  generally  with  pain.  The  belly  fometimes  fweils 
o a ,onhdtrable  bulk,  and  becomes  fufceptible  of  pains 
from  the  Ihghteft  touch  When  the  fever  has  continu! 

n 7 in"  d‘T’  ,the  ^^Ptoms  of  inflammation  ufu- 
ally  fubfide,  and  the  dileale  acquires  a more  putrid  I 

form  At  this  period,  if  not  fooner,  a bilious  if  not  pul 
trid  loofenefs  of  an  obfhnate  and  dangerous  nature 

comes  on,  and  accompanies  the  difeafe  through  all  its 
future  progrefs.  * tS 

There  is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treated 
with  more  Hull  and  attention  than  this;  confequently 
the^beft  affiftance  ought  always  to  be  obtained  as  foon  as. 
pomble.  In  women  of  a plethoric  conftitution,  bleeding 
will  generally  be  proper  at  the  beginning ; it  ought 
however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  and  not  to  be  re- 
peated, unlefs  where  the  figns  of  inflammation  rife  high  * 
in  which  cafe  it  will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  apply  a buf- 
fering plafter  to  the  region  of  the  womb. 

During  the  rigour,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means  fliould 
pe  uled  to  abate  its  violence  and  fhorten  its  duration. 
For  this  pnrpofe,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  warm 
diluting  liquors,  and,  iflo\y,  may  take  now  and  then 
a cup  of  wine  whey  ; Warm  applications  to  the  extre- 
mities, as  heated  bricks,  bottles  or  bladders  filled  with 
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irra  water,  and  fuch  like,  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  ad- 
i.ntage. 

Emollient  clyfters  of  milk  and  water,  or  of  chicken 
iter,  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiftered  through  the 
urfe  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  prove  beneficial,  by  pro* 
oting  a difchargc  from  the  inteftines,  and  alfo  by  a&> 
:g  as  a kindly  fomentation  to  the  womb  and  parts  ad- 
vent. Great  care,  however,  is  requisite  in  giving 
, em  on  account  of  the  tendernefs  of  the  parts  in  the 
:lvis  at  this  time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  ftomach,  a 
unit  is  generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to  increafe 
1 e irratibility  of  the  ftomach,  already  too  great,  it 
11  be  fafer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its  ftead  a gentle 
native,  which  will  both  tend  to  cool  the  body,  and  to 
; ocure  a free  difcharge  of  the  bile  *. 

.The  medicine  which  I have  always  found  to  fuceeed 
R in  this  difeafe,  is  the  faline  draught.  This,  if  fre- 
icntJy  repeated,  will  often  put  a ftop  to  the  vomiting, 
d at  the  fame  time  leffen  the  violence  of  the  fever.  If 
runs  off  by  ftool,  or  if  the  patient  be  reftlefs,  a few 
ops  of  laudanum,  or  iome  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  oc- 
i;fionally  be  given. 

If  the  ftools  fhould  prove  fo  frequent,  as  to  weaken 
d exhauft  the  patient,  3 ftarch  clyfter,  with  thirty  or 

I rty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminiftered  as 
zcafion  fhall  require;  and  the  drink  may  be  rice  water, 

II  every  Englifh  pint  of  which  half  an  ounce  of  gum- 
1 abic  has  been  diffolved.  Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe 

uft  be  had  to  Columbo-root,  or  fome  other  ftrone 
‘fringent. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light,  and 
e drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  difeafe  has  been  long 
'otracted,  and  the  patient  is  greatly  fpent  by  evacua- 
ons,  it  will  be  neceffary  tofupport  her  with  nourifhing 
vet,  and  generous  cordials. 

Midwives  ought  lobe  very  cautious  in  administering  vomits  or 
to  women  in  chi  Id-bed,  I have  known  a wqman  w'lio  was  re- 
vering extremely  well,  thrown  into  the  most  imminent  danger,  by 
,ir9n€  purge  which  was  given  her  by  an  officious  midwife. 
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It  was  obfervecl  that  this  fever,  after  continuing  for 
fome  time,  often  acquires  a putrid  form.  In’  this  cafe' 
the  Peruvian  bark  mud  be  given,  either  by  itfelf,  or 
joined  with  cordials,  as  circumdanees  may  require.  As 
the  bark  in  fubftance  will  be  apt  to  purge,  it  may  be 
given  in  decoedion  or  infufion  mixed  with  the  tincture 
of  roles,  or  other  gentle  adringents  : or  a fcruple  of  the 
extract  of  bark  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  fpirituous  cin- 
namon-water, two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  made  in  a draught,  and 
given  every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as  jfhall  be 
found  necedary. 

When  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of  nou- 
rifhment,  the  patient  may  be  fupported  for  fome  time 
by  clyfters  of  beef-tea  or  chicken- water. 

To  avoid  this  fever,  every  woman  in  child-bed 
ought  to  be  kept  perfeftly  eafy;  her  food  fhould  be 
light  and  fnnple,  and  her  bed-chamber  cool  and  proper- 
ly ventilated.  There  is  not  any  thing  more  hurtful 
to  a woman  in  this  fituation  than  being  kept  too  warm.  - 
She  ought  not  to  have  her  body  bound  too  tight,  nor 
to  rife  too  foon  from  bed,  after  delivery  ; catching 
cold  is  alfo  to  be  avoided  ; a proper  attention  fhould  be 
paid  to  clean linefs. 

To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breads  ought  to  be 
frequently  drawn  ; and  if  they  are  filled  previous  to 
the  onfet  of  a fever,  they  fhould,  upon  its  fil'd  appear- 
ance, be  drawn,  to  prevent  the  milk  from  becoming 
acrid,  and  its  being  abforbed  in  this  date.  Codivenefs 
islikewife  to  be  avoided.  This  will  be  bed  effected,  by 
the  ufe  of  mild  clyders  and  a laxative  diet. 

We  jfhall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child-bcd  wo- 
men, by  recommending  to  them,  above  all  things,  to 
beware  of  cold.  Poor  women,  whofe  circumdances 
oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed  too  foon,  often  contra# 
difeafes  from  cold,  of  which  they  never  recover.  It 
is  a pity  the  poor  are  not  better  taken  care  of  in  this 

fituation. 

But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greated  ha- 
zard from  too  much  heat.  They  are  generally  kept  in 
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-fort  of  bagnio  for  the  firft  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then 
1 retted  out  to  fee  company.  The  danger  of  this  con- 

! net  is  obvious  to  every  one. 

The  fuperftitious  custom  of  obliging  women  to  keep 
he  houfe  till  they  go  to  church,  is  likewife  a very  com- 
non  cauie  of  catching  cold.  All  churches  are  damp 
; .nd  moil:  of  them  cold  ; confequently  there  are  the  vc- 
•y  word  places  to  which  a woman  can  go  to  make  her 
irtt  vittt,  after  having  been  confined  in  a warm  room 
or  a month. 

j-|-|  As  in  cafes  of  child-birth,  profefiional  affiflancc 
i s not  always  to  be  immediately  procured,  we  have 
Lgiven  fuch  inttruftions,  in  a fubfequent  part  of  this 
vvvork,that  the  matron  may  be  of  great  fervice  in  cafe 
of  need,  or  till  profefiional  aid  can  be  obtained. 

OF  BARRENNESS. 

Barrenefs  may  be  very  properly  reckoned  among 
;the  difeafes  of  females,  as  few  married  women,  who 
'.have  not  children,  enjoy  a good  (late  of  health.  It  may 
i proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  high-living,  grief,  relax- 
ation, &c. ; but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  an  obftru&ion  or 
i irregularity  of  the  menftrual  flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high-living  vitiates  the  hu- 
mours. ayd  prevents  fecundity.  We  feldom  find  bar- 
ren women  among  the  labouring  poor,  while  nothing 
is  more  common  among  the  rich  and  affluent.  ’ The  in- 
habitants of  every  country  are  prolific  in  proportioirto 
their  poverty;  and  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  ad- 
duce many  inftances  of  women,  who,  by  their  being 
reduced  to  live  entirely  upon  milk  and  vegetable  diet, 
have  conceived  and  brought  forth  children,  though 
they  never  had  any  before.  Would  the  rich  ule  the 
fame  fort  of  food  and  exercife  as  the  better  fort  of  pea- 
fants,  they  would  feldom  have  caufe  to  envy  their  poor 
vaflals  and  dependants  the  blettings  of  a numerous  and 
healthy  offspring,  while  they  pine  in  forrow  for  the 
want  of  even  a fingle  heir  to  their  extenfive  domains. 
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Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vitiates 
the  humours,  but  induces  a general  relaxation  of  the 
folids  ; a flate  highly  unfavourable  to  procreation.  To 
remove  this,  we  would  recommend  the  following 
courfe  : Firft,  lufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air ; fe- 
condly,  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and  Vegeta- 
bles * ; thirdly,  the  ufe  of  aftringent  medicines,  as 
fteel,  alum,  dragon’s  blood,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Spa 
or  Tunbridge  waters,  Peruvian  bark,  &c. ; and  lalhy, 
above  all,  the  cold  bath. 

Barrennefs  is  often  the  confequences  of  grief,  fudden 
fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  pafllons  which  tend  to  ob- 
ftrudt  the  menftrual  flux.  When  barrennefs  is  fufpe&ed 
to  proceed  from  affettions  of  the  mind,  the  perfon  ought 
to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poflible  ; all  difagrte- 
v able  objects  are  to  be  avoided,  and  every  method  taken 
to  amufe  and  entei  tain  the  fancy. 

The  foregoing  few  and  Ample  remarks,  are  all  that  j 
are  known  in  medicine  of  the  cauies  and  cure  of  bar- 
rennefs. There  is  no  fituation  in  which  women  are  fo 
xeady  to  Men  to  the  delufions  of  quackery,  or  to  anile 
receipts,  than  this,  and  none  fo  dangerous.  All  thefe 
compofltions  are  of  an  irritating  nature,  which  will 
impofe  on  the  patient ; while  inflead  of  removing  the 
complaint  they  ruin  the  confutation  ; inflead  of 
ftrengthening  they  enfeeble  nature,  and  render  the 
malady  entirely  incurable. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.  ! 

MISERABLE-  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the  flatc 
of  infancy!  He  comes  into  the  world  more 
helplefs  than  any  other  animal,  and  Hands  much  longer 

* Dr.  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  oftener  the  fault 
of  the  male  than  of  the  female ) and  strongly  recommends  a milk 
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ecd  of  the  care  and  proteaion  of  Ids  parents ; but 
1 this  care  is  not  always  bellowed  upon  him  ; and 
n it  is,  4ie  often  fuffcrs  as  much  from  improper  ma- 
•ment  as  he  would  have  done  from  neglect.  Hence 
officious  care  of/  parents,  nurfes,  and  midwives,  be- 
es one  of  the  mbft  fruitful  fources  of  the  diforders 

lfants  t. 

- mu  ft  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  perion,  that 
■ Rr ft  difeafes  of  infants  arife  chiefly  from  their  bow- 
Nor  is  this  in  the  lead  to  be  wondered  at,  as  they 
in  a manner  poifoned  with  indigeflible  drugs  and 
. roper  diet  as  foon  as  they  come  into  the  world, 
ry  thing  that  the  ftomach  cannot  digeft  may  be 
Idered  as  a poifon  ; and  unlefs  it  can  be  thrown  up, 
voided  by  ftool,  it  muft  occafion  ficknefs,  gripes, 
frmodic  aflfe&ions  of  the  bowels,  or  what  the  good 
nen  call  inward  fits,  and  at  lad  convulfions  and 

t th . < 

[ s thefe  fymptoms  evidently  arife  from  lomewhat 

t':  irritates  the  inteftines,  doubtlefs  the  proper  me- 
, d of  cure  mud  be  to  expel  it  as  foon  as  poflible. 

, e mod  fafe  and  effectual  method  of  doing  this  is  by 
rtle  vomits.  Five  or  fix  grains  of  the  powdei  of 
c:acuanha  may  be  mixed  in  two  table  fpoonfuls  of 

vegetable  diet  to  the  former  as  well  as  to  the  latter  ",  adding,  that 
I fiend  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  he  calls  the  Milk-doctor  of  Croydon, 
brought  sundry  opulent  families  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  had 

I united  some  years  after  marriage  without  progen  y,  to  have  several 

children,  by  keeping  both  parents  for  a considerable  time  to  a 

U and  vegetable  diet.  , 

Of  the  officious  and  ill  judged  care  of  midwives  we  shall  adduce 

I I one  instance,  viz.  the  common  practice  of  torturing  infants,  by 
^eezing  their  breasts,  to  draw  off  the  milk,  as  they  call  it.  Though 

nail  quantity  of  moisture  is  generally  found  in  the  breasts  of  infants, 
as  I hey  are  certainly  not, intended  to  give  suck,  this  ought  never 
e drawn  off.  I have  seen  this  cruel  operation  bring  on  hardness, 
t animation,  and  suppuration  of  the  breasts,  but  never  knew  any  ill 
sequences  from  its  being  omitted.  When  the  breasts  are  hard,  the 
y application  that  we  would  recommend  is  a soft  poultice,  or  a Jit- 
of  the  diachylon  plaster,  spread  thin  upon  a bit  of  soft  leather, 
,»ut  die  size  of  half  a crown,  and  applied  ovei  each  nipple.  These 
y be  suffered  to  continue  till  the  hardness  disappears, 

s 
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water,  and  fweetened  with  a little  fugar.  A tea  fpoonT 
ful  of  this  may  be  given  to  the  infant  every  quarter  of 
an  hour  till  it  operates  ; or,  what  will  more  certainly 
anfwer  the  purpofe,  a grain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be 
diftolved  in  three  ounces  of  water,  fweetened  with  9 
little  fyrup,  and  given  as  above.  Thofe  who  are  not 
fond  of  ufing  the  emetic  tartar,  may  give  fix  or  fevrr 
drops  of  the  antimonial  wine  in  a tea  fpoonful  of  water 
or  thin  gruel.  Small  dofes  of  the  ipecacuanha  will  be 
found  more  gentle  than  any  of  the  above,  and  ought  to 
be  preferred. 

Thefe  medicines  will  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach 
but  Will  generally  likewife  open  the  bpcly.  Should  this 
however  not  happen,  and  if  the  child  be  coftive,  fome 
gentle  purge  will  be  neceftary  ; for  this  purp.ofe,  fome 
pianna  and  pulp  of  caffia  n?ay  be  diflblued  in  boiling 
water,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  till  it  operates ; 
or,  what  will  anfwer  rather  better,  a few  grains  of 
magnefia  alba  may  be  mixed  in  any  kind  of  food  thafis 
given  to  the  child,  and  continued  till  it  has  the  defired 
effedh  If  thefe  medicines  be  properly  adminiftered,  and 
the  child’s  belly  and  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a 
warm  hand  before  the  fire,  they  will  feldom  fail  to 
relieve  thofe  a'ffedlions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
from  which  infapts  fuffer  fo  much. 

Thefe  general  directions  include  moll  of  what  can 
be  done  for  relieving  the  internal  diforders  pf  infants. 
They  will  likewife  go  a confiderable  way  in  alleviating 
thofe  which  appear  externally,  as  the  rafh,  gum,  or 
fellon,  &C.  Thefe,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  are  prin- 
cipally owing  to  too  hot  a regimen,  and  confequently 
will  be  moil  commonly  relieved  by  gentle  evacuations. 
Indeed,  evacuations  of  one  kind  or  other,  conftitutea 
principal  part  of  the  medicine  of  infants,  and  will  ieh 
dom,  if  adminiftered  with  prudence,  in  any  of  their 
9ifeafes,  fail  to  give  relief. 

OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  ftomach  and  bowels  of  a new  born  infant  are 
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i with  a bhckifh  coloured  matter  of  the  confidence 
Vrnp,  common  Iv  called  the  meconium.  This  is 
rally  pafied  loon  after  the  birth  by  the  mere  effort. 
Jature  ; in  which  cafe  it  is  not  neceflary  to  give 
infant  any  kind  of  medicine.  But  if  it  fhould  be 
ined.  or  not  fufficiently  carried  off,  a little  manna, 
riaer.efia  alba,  may  be  given,  as  mentioned  above  ; 
f thefe  fhould  not  be  at  hand,  a common  fpoonful 
,-hey;  fweetened  with  a little  honey,  or  raw  fugar, 
an  Twer  the  purpofe. 

The  moll  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  meco- 
n is  the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always  at  nrit  ot  a 
imtive  quality.  Were  children  allowed  to  fuck  as 
.1  as  they  {hew  an  inclination  For  the  breaft,  they 
:dd  feldom  have  occafion  for  medicines  to  difcharge 
meconium  ; but  even  where  this  is  not  allowed, 
yy  ought  never  to  have  daubs  of  fyrups,  oils,  and 
er  indigefiibie  fluffs,  crammed  down  their  throats-. 

the  Aphthae,  or  thrush. 


The  aphthae  ar£  little  white  ulcers  affecting  the 
ole  in  fide  of  the  mouth*  tongue,  throat,  and  fto* 
i :h  of  infants.  Sometimes  they  reach  through  the 
ole  inteftinal  canal;  in  which  cafe  they  are  very 
1 gerous,  and  often  put  an  end  to  the  infant s life. 

[ f the  aphthae  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  few  in 
nber,  loft,  fuperficial,  and  fall  eafily  off,  theyaie 
dangerous  ; but  if  opake,  yellow,  hi  own,  black, 

► ck,  or  running  together,  they  ought  to  be  dreadecL 
I t is  generally  thought  that  the  aphtha?  owe  their 
gin  to  acrid  humours  ; we  have  reafon,  however*  to 
ieve,  they  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hbt  a 
'irnen  both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a rare 
rig.  to  find  a child  who  is  not  dofed  with  wine, 
nch,  cinnamon  waters,  or  fome  other  hot  and  infla- 
ng  liquors*  almofl  as  loon  as  it  is  born.  It  is  well 
own  that  thefe  will  occafion  inflammatory  diforders 
en  in  adults  ; is  it  any  wonder  then  that  they  fliould 
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heat  and  inflame  the  tender  bodies  of  infants,  and 
as  it  were,,  the  whole  conftitution  on  a blaze  ? 

The  mod:  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthae  are  vo- 
mits, fuch  as  have  been  already  recommended,  and 
gentle  laxatives.  Five  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  magnefia  alba,  may  be  rubbed  together,  and 
divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  given  to 
the  infant  every  four  or  five  hours  till  they  operate. 
Thefe  powders  may  either  be  given  in  the  child's 
food,  or  a little  of  the  fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and  may  be 
repeated  as  often  as  is  found  ncGeffary  to  keep  the  body 
open.  It  is  common  in  this  cafe  to  adminifter  calomel ; 
but  as  that  medicine  fometimes  occafions  gripes,  it 
ought  always  to  be  given  to  infants  with  caution. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gargling 
the  mouth  and  threat  in  this  difeafe  ; but  it  is  not  eaiy 
to  apply  thefe  in  very  young  children  ; we  would 
therefore  recommend  it  to  the  nurfe  to  rub  the  child's 
mouth  frequently  with  a little  borax  and  honey,  or 
with  the  following  mixture — take  fine  honey  an  ounce, 
borax  a drachm,  burnt  alum  half  a drachm,  rofe  water 
two  drachms,  mix  them  together.  A very  proper  ap- 
plication in  this  cafe,  is  a folution  of  ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  white  vitriol  in  eight  ounces  of  barley  water. 
Thefe  may  be  applied  with  the  finger,  or  by  means 
of  a bit  of  foft  rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a probe. 

OF  ACIDITIES. 
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The  food  of  children  being  for  the  mod:  part  of  an 
acefcent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon  the  do* 
mach,  cfpecially  if  the  body  be  any  way  difordered. 
Hence  mod;  difeafes  of  children  are  accompanied  with 
evident  iigns  of  acidity,  as  green  {fools,  gripes,  See. 
Thefe  appearances  have  induced  many  to  believe  that 
all  the  difeafes  of  children  were  owing  to  an  acid  abound- 
ing in  the  ftomach  and  bowels  ; but  whoever  confiders 
the  matter  attentively,  will  find  that  thefe  fymptoms  i 
of  acidity  are  oftener  the  effect  than  the  caufe  of  their  ! 
difeafes. 
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Nature  evidently  intended  that  the  food  of  children 

hould  be  acefcent  ; and  unleis  the  body  be  difordei- 
d or  the  digeftion  hurt  from  feme  other  caufe  we 
vill  venture  to  lay  that  the  acefcent  quality  of  their 
bod  is  leldom  injurious  to  them.  Acidity,  however, 
s often  a fvmptom  of  diforders  in  children ; and,  as  it 
,s  fometimes  a troublefome  one,  we  fliall  point  out  the 

[•.method  of-  relieving  it.  . r n « 

When  green  (tools,  gripes,  purgings,  lour  imells,  &c 

;hew  that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the  child 
ifhould  have  a little  fmall  broth,  with  light  white  bread 
:in  it,  and  {hould  have  fufficient  exerctfe,  in  order  to 
■promote  the  digeftion.  It  has  been  cuftomary  in  this 
.cafe  to  give  the  pearl  julep,  chalk,  crabs  eyes,  and  other 
teftaceous  powders.  Thefe,  indeed,  by  their  abforbent 
quality  may  correft  the  acidity  ; but  they  are  attended 
with  this  inconvenience,  that  they  are  apt  to  lodge  m 
the  bowels,- and  occafion  codivenefs,  which  may  prove 
very  hurtful  to  the  infant.  For  this  reafon  they  (hould 
never  be  given  unlefs  mixed  with  purgative  medicines, 

as  rhubarb,  manna,  orfuch  like.  r c 

The  bed  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cales  ot 

acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powder  called  magnefia  al- 
ba. It  purges,  and  at  the  fame  time  corrects  the  aci- 
dity ; by  which  means  it  not  only  removes  the  diieale, 
but  carries  off  its  caufe.  It  may  be  given  in  any  kind  ot 
food,  or  a mixture,  as  recommended  in  the  Appen- 
dix 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought  not 
at  fird  to  be  dofed  with  brandy,  fpiceries,  and  other 
hot  things,  but  diould  have  its  body , opened  with  an 
emollient  clyder,  or  the  medicine  mentioned  above  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  a little  brandy  may  be  rubbed  on 
Its  belly  with  a warm  hand  before  the  fire.  I have  fel- 
dom  feen  this  fail  to  eafe  the  gripes  ot  infants.  If  it 
fliould  happen,  however,  not  to  fucceed,  a little  bian- 
dy  or  other  fpirits  may  be  mixed  with  thrice  the  quan- 
tity of  warm  water,  and  a tea  fpoonful  ot  it  given  fi^' 

f>  See  Appendix,  Laxative  absorbent  Mixture. 
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quently  till  the  infant  be  eafier.  Sometimes  a little 
peppermint  water  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 

GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

Thefe  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  They  hap- 
pen chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the  neck; 
under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and  in  other  parts 
that  are  moiflenedby  the  fweat  or  urine. 

As  thefe  complaints  are  in  great  meafure  owing  to 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  mofi  effedtual  means  of  pre- 
venting them  are,  to  wafh  the  parts  frequently'  with 
cold  water,  to  change  the  linen  often,  and  in  a word.; 
to  keep  the  child  in  all  refpects  thoroughly  clean. 
When  this  is  not  fuflicient,  the  excoriated  parts  may 
be  fprinkled  with  abforbent  or  drying  powders  ; as 
burnt  hartfhorn,  tutty,  chalk,  crabs’  claws  prepared, 
and  the  like.  When  the  parts  affefted  are  very  fore, 
and  tend  to  a real  ulceration,  is  will  be  proper  to  add 
a little  fugar  of  lead  to  the  powders,  or  to  anoint  the 
place  with  the  camphorated  ointment.  If  the  parts  be 
wafhed  with  fpring  water,  in  which  a little  white  vi- 
triol has  been  diflolved,  it  will  dry  and  heal  them  very 
powerfully.  One  of  the  befl  applications  for  this  pur- 
pofe is  to  diffolve  fome  fuller’s  earth  in  a fuflicient 
quantity  of  hot  water,  and  after  it  has  flood  till  it  is 
cold,  to  rub  it  gently  upon  the  galled  parts  once  or 
twice  a day. 

STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

The  noflxils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with  a 
grofs  mucus,  which  prevents  their  breathing  freely, 
and  likewife  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  fuck  or 
fwallow. 

Some  in  this  cafe  order,  after  a fuitable  purge,  two 
or  three  grains  of  white  vitriol  diffolved  in  half  an 
ounce  of  marjoram  water,  and  filtered,  to  be  applied 
how  and  then  to  the  noflrils  with  a linen  rag.  We- 
delius  fays,  if  two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and  the 
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fame  quantity  of  elaterium,  be  diffolved  in  half  an 
ounce  of  marjoram  water,  and  applied  to  the  no  e as 
above  direded,  that  it  brings  away  the  mucus  without  ^ 

fneez/tng.  . . . _ 

In  obftinate  cafes  thefe  things  may  be  tried  ; but  I 

have  never  found  any  thing  neceffary,  befides  tubbing 
the  nofe  at  bed  time  with  a little  fweet  oil,  01  fiefli 
butter.  This  refolves  the  filth,  and  renders  the  breath- 
ing  more  free  J. 

OF  VOMITING. 

From  the  delicate  date  of  children,  and  the  great 
fenfibillty  of  their  organs,  a vomiting  or  loofenefs 
may  be  adduced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  nerves 
of  'the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  Hence  thefe  diforders 
ai*e  much  more  common  in  childhood  than  in  themoie 
advanced  periods  of  life.  They  are  feldom,  (however, 
dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be  confideredas  difeafes, 
uniefs  when  they  are  violent,  or  continue  fo  long  as  to 
exhauft  the  ftrength  of  the  patient. 

Votniting  may  be  excited  by  an  over  quantity  of 
food  ; by  food  that  is  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  irritate  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach  too  much ; or  by  the  feniibility 
of  the  nerves  being  lo  much  increafcd  as  to  render 
them  unable  to  bear  the  ftimulus  of  even  the  mildeft 

element.  • ' 

When  vomiting  is  occaftoned  by  too  much  food,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend  upon 
clean  ling  the  ftomach.  This  may  be  done  either  by  a 
few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a weak  folution  of  emetic 
tartar,  as  mentioned  before.  When  it  is  owing  to 
food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality,  the  diet  ought  to 
be  changed,  and  aliment  of  a milder  nature  fubftituted 
in  its  ftead. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  increafed  degree 
of  feniibility,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of  the  nerves 

f Sproe  nurses  remove  this  complaint  by  sucking  the  child’s  nosp. 
Th  is  is  by  no  mearts  a cleanly  operation  j but  when  nurses  have  the 
resolution  to  do  it,  1 am  far  from  discouraging  the  practice, 
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of  the  ftomach,  fuch  medicines  as  have  a tendency  to 
brace  and  ftrengthen  that  organ,  and  to  abate  its  fenfi- 
bility,  mult  be  ufed.  The  fir  ft  of  thefe  intentions  may 
be  anfwered  by  a flight  infuflon  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  rhubarb  and  orange  peel ; 
and  the  fecond  by  the  faline  draughts,  to  which  a few 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  occasionally  be  added. 

In  obftinate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal  me- 
dicines may  be  alb lied  by  aromatic  fomentations  made 
with  wine,  applied  warm  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach  ; 
or  the  ufe  of  the  ftomach  plafter,  with  the  addition  of 
a little  theriaca, 

A'  ■ - 

OF  A LOOSENESS. 

A lool^nefs  may  be  generally  reckoned  falut.ary  when 
the  ftools  are  four,  flimy,  green,  or  curdled.  It  is  not 
the  difeharge,  but  the  production  of  fuch  ftools,  which 
ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where  the  purging  is  thin 
and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be  checked  too  fuddenly, 
as  it  often  proves  critical,  efpecially  when  the  child 
lias  caught  cold,  or  an  eruption  on  the  fkin  has  difap- 
peared.  Sometimes  an  evacuation  of  this  kind  fucceeds 
a humid  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  it  which  cafe  it  may 
alfo  prove  of  advantage,  by  carrying  off  a quantity  of 
watery  humours,  which  would  otherwife  tend  to  relax 
the  habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  of  the  cure  of  a loofenefs 
is  to  evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  and  af- 
terwards to  exhibit  fmali  and  frequent  dofes  of  rhu- 
barb i interpofing  abforbent  medicines  to  mitigate  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours.  The  beft  purge,  in  this  cafe, 
is  magnefia  alba.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  abforbent  and 
laxative,  and  operates  without  exciting  gripes. 

The  antimonial  wine,  which  aifts  bot  has  an  emetic 
and  purge,  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  cafe. 
By  being  diluted  with,  water,  it  may  be  proportioned 
to  the  weakeftconftitution,  and  not  being  difagreeable 
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to  the  palate;  It  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  occafion 

requires:  Even  one  dofe  wiU  frequently  mitigate  the 

difeafe,  and  pave  the  waj  for  the  ule  of  abforbeitts.  ^lr 
however  the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit  the  medi- 
cine ought  to  be  repeated  every-  fix  or  eight  hours,  till 
the  ftoolS  begin  to  affume  a more  natural  appearance  ; 
afterwards  a longer  fpace  may  be  allowed  to  intervene 
between  the  dofeS:  When  it  is  neceilary  to  repeat  the 
medicine  frequently,  the  dofe  ought  always  to  be  a lit- 
tle increafed;  as  its  efficacy  is  generally  dimimffied  by 

u fc  ' ' 

Some^  upori  the  fir  ft  appearance  of  a loofenefs*  fly 

immediately  to  the  ufe  of  abforbent  medicines  and 
aftringents.  If  thefe  be  adminiftered  before  the  oftend- 
ing  humours  are  cl ife barged,  though  the  difeafe  may 
appear  to  be  mitigated  for  a little  time,  it  foon  after- 
wards breaks  forth  with  greater  violence,  and  otteii 
proves  fatal.  After  proper  evacuations,  however,  theie 
medicines  may  be  adminiftered  with  confiderable  ad- 
vantage. . e.  , 

Should  any  gripings  or  reftleflnefs  remain  after  the 

ftomach  and  bowels  have  been  cleanfed,  a tea  fpoonful 
of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in  a little  Ample 
cinnamon  water  three  or  four  times  a day  till  theie. 
fymptoms  have  ceafed. 

. • * • • j ' i ’ . . . v i j : . . i. 

• OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on  the  breaft,  are  feldom  free  from 
eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe,  however,  are 
not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be  dried  up 
but  with  the  greateft  caution.  They  tend  to  free  the 
bodies  of  infants  from  hurtful  humours,  which*  if  re- 
tained, might  produce  fatal  diforders.  . 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to  im- 
proper food  and  negleft  of  cleanlinefs.  If  a child  be 
fluffed  at  all  hours  with  food,  that  its  ftomach  is  not 
able  to  digeft,  fuch  food,  not  being  properly  affimila- 
ted,  inftead  of  nourilhing  the  body,  fills  it  with  grots 
humours.  Thefe  muft  either  break  out  in  form  of 
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eruptions  upon  the  fkin,  or  remain  in  the  body,  and 
occafion  fevers  and  other  internal  diforders.  That  ne- 
glect of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  great  caufe  of  eruptive  dif- 
orders  mu  If  be  obvious  to  every  one.  The  children  of 
'the  poor,  and  of  all  who  defpife  cleanlinefs,  are  almoft 
conftantly  found  to  fwarm  with  vermin,  and  are  gem  - 
rally  covered  with  fcab,  itch,  and  other  eruptions;  « 

When  eruptions  are  the  effect  of  improper  food,  or 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  a proper  attention  to  thefe  alone 
will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  them.  If  this 
fliould  not  be  the  calc,  fome  drying  medicines  will  be 
neceffary.  When  they  are  applied,  the  body  ought  at 
the  fame  time  to  be  kept  open,  and  cold  is  carefully  to 
be  avoided.  We  know  no  medicine  that  is  more  fafe 
for  drying  up  cutaneous  eruptions  than  lulphur,  pro- 
vided it  be  prudently  ufed.  A little  of  the  flowers  of 
fulphur  may  be  mixed  with  frefh  butter,  oil,  or  hog’s 
lard,  and  the  parts  affefted  frequently  touched  with  it. 

The  molt  obftinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident  to 
children  are,  the  tinea  capitis,  or  fcabbed  head,  and 
chilblains.  The  fcabbed  head  is  often  exceedingly 
difficult  to  cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the  cure  proves 
worfe  than  the  difeafe.  1 have  frequently  known  chil- 
dren leized  with  internal  diforders,  of  which  they 
died  foon  after  the  fcabbed  heads  had  been  healed  by 
the  application  of  drying  medicines  J.  The  cure  ought 

f I some  time  ago  saw  a very  striking  instance  ol  the  danger  of 
substituting  drying  medic  ines  in  Lhe  place  of  cleanliness  and  whole- 
some iood,  in  the  foundling  Hospital  at  Atkworth,  where  the  chil- 
dren were  grievously  affix  ted  with  scabby  heads,  and  other  cuta- 
neous disorders.  Upon  enquiry,  it  w'as  found  that  very  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  either  to  the  soundness  or  propriety  of  their  provisions, 
and  that  cleanliness  was  totally  neglected  ; accordingly  it  was  ad- 
vised that  they  should  have  more  wholesi  uie  food,  and  be  kept 
thoroughly  clean.  This  advice,  however,  was  not  followed.  It  was 
too  troublesome  to  the  servants,  supcrinlendants,  &c.  The  business 
was  to  be  done  by  medicine;  which  was  accordingly  attempted.- 
but  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  house.  Feveis,  and  other 
internal  disorders,  immediately  appeared,  and  at  length  a putrid 
dysentery,  which  proved  so  infectious  that  it  carried  off  a great  many 
ol  the  children,  and  spread  over  a considerable  part  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country, 
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always  firft  to  be  attempted  by  keeping  the  head  very 
dean  cutting  off  the  hair,  combing  and  brulhing  away 
the  fcabs,  &c.  If  this  is  not  iufhcient,  let  the  head  be 
{haved  once  a week;  wafhed  daily  with  loap  luds,  and 
gently  anointed  with  a liniment  in  ide  of  train  oil  eight 
ounces,  red  precipitate,  in  fine  powder,  one  drachm. 
And  if  there  be  proud  fle(h.  It  fhoutd  be  touched  with 
a hit  of  blue  vitriol,  or  fprinkled  with  a little  burnt 
alum.  While  thefe  things  are' doing,  the  patient  muff 
be  confined  to  a regular  light  diet,'  the  bony  muff  be  kept 
gently  open,  and  cold,  as  rar  as  po  lible,  ought  to  be 
avoided.  To  prevent  any  bad  confluences  from  ftop- 
pirg  this  difeharge,  it  will  be  proper,  especially  in 
children  of  a grofs  habit,  to  make  an  iifue  in  the  neck 
or  arm,  which  may  be  kept  open  till  the  patient  be- 
comes more  ftrong*  and  the  conflitution  be  fomcwhat 
mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold  wea- 
ther. They  are  generally  occasioned  by  the  feet  or 
hands  being  long  wet  or  cold,  and  afte*  waids  Hidden* 
iy  heated.  ° When  children  are  cold,  in  Head  of  taking 
excrcifc  to  warm  themfelves  gradually,  they  run  to  the 
fire.  This  occasions  a fudden  rarefaction  of  the  hu- 
mours, and  an  infraction  of  the  vefTels  ; which  being 
often  repeated,  the  veffeis  are  at  laff  over  diftended, 
and  forced  to  give  way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fuddemheat  muff  be 
equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  ter  look  red 
and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and  to  have 
the  affeCted  parts  frequently  rubbed  with  muftard  and 
brandy,  or  fomething  of  a warming  nature.  They  ought 
lHtewife  to  be  covered  with  flannel,  and  kept  warm 
and  dry.  Some  apply  warm  allies  between  cloths  to  the 
fwelled  parts,  which  frequently  help  to  reduce  them. 
When  there  is  a fore,  it  muff  be  drefTed  with  Turner’s 
cerate,  the  ointment  of  tutty,  the  plafter  of  cerus,  01 
feme  other  drying  ointment.  Thefe  fores  are  indeed 
troublefome,  but  feldom  dangerous.  They  generally 
heal  as  foon  as  the  warm  weather  fets  in. 

3 s 2 
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OF  THE  GROUP. 
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Children  are  often  feized  very  fuddenly  with  thi$ 
difeafe,  which  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mortal. 
Jt  is  known'  by  various  names  in  different  parts  of  Bri- 
tain. On  theeaft  coaftof  Scotland  it  is  called  the  Croup. 
On’ the  weft  they  call  it  .the  Chock,  pr  Stuffing.  In 
iome  parts  of  England,  where  I have  obfeiwed  it,  the 
good  women  call  it  Rifing  of  the  Lights.  ' ft  feems  to. 
be  a fpecies  of  afthma,  attended  with  very  acute  and 
violent  catarrhal  fymptoms. 

This  difeafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet  feaT 
fons.  It  is  moft  common  upon  the  fea  coaft,  and  in  low 
marfhy  countries.  Children  of  agpoft  and  lax  habit  are 
moft  liable  to  it.  I havp  fornetinjes  knpvvn  it  heredi- 
tary. It  generally  attacks  children  in  the  night,  after 
having  been  much  expofed  to  damp  coldeafterly  winds 
through  the  day.  Damp  houfes,  wet  feet,  thin  fhoes, 
wet  clothes,  or  any  thing  that  obftru£ts  the  perfpira- 
tion,  may  occafion  the  croiip. 

i It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulfe,  qpick  and  labo- 
rious breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a peculiar 
kind  of  croaking  noife,  that  may  bp  heat'd  at  a confider- 
able  diftance.  The  voice  is  ffiarp  and  fhrill,  and  the 
face  is  generally  much  fluffied,  though  fqmetimes  it  is 
of  a livid  colour. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  the  above  fymptoms, 
his  feet  (hould  immediately  be  put  into  warm  water. 
He  ought  likewife  to  be  bled  *,  and  to  have  a laxative 
clyfter  adminiftered  as  foon  as  poffible.  He  Ihould  be 
made  to  breathe  over  the  (teams  of  warm  water  and 
Vinegar  ; or  an  emollient  decoftion,  and  emollient 
catapjafms  or  fomentations  may  be  applied  round  his 
neck.  If  the  fymptoms  do  not  abate,  a bliftering  plafter 
muft  be  applied  round  the  neck,  or  between  the  (houl- 
ders,  and  the  child  may  take  frequently  a table  fpoon- 

* In  this  disease  bleeding  is  not  always  proper ; but  in  very  full 
habits  it  must  certainty  be  ot  use. 
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a of  the  following  julep— Take  penny  royal  water 
„-Ce  ouncesv-fyrup  of  althea  and  poppies,  each  one 

unce;  m.Wthem  together. 

\faf<*a  is  found  to  have  a good  efledt  in  this  cafe. 

t mac^^  hoth  given  in  form  ot  a clyfter,  and  taken 
.^fPmouth.  Two  drachms  of  afafcetida  may  be  dif- 
dved  in  an  ounce  of  Mindererus’s  fpipt,  and  three 
i vmces  of  penny  royal  water  ; — -a  table  fpoonful  of  the 
mixture  may  be  given  every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the 
. atient’s  ftomach  be  able  to  bear  it.  If  the  child  cannot 
>e  brought  to  take  this  medicine,  two  drachms  of  the 
ifafostida  may  be  diffotved  in  a common  clyfter,  and  ad- 
miniftered  eyery  fix  or  eight  hours,  till  the  violence 
. )f  the  difeafe  abates  f. 

To  prevent  a return  of  the  diforder,  all  thofe  things 
.which  occafion  it  muft  be  carefully  avoided,  as  wet 
ieet,  cold,  damp,  eafterly  winds,  See.  Children  who 
; iave  had  frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  or  whofe 
iconftitutions  feem  to  difpofe  them  to  it,  ought  to  have 
ttheir  diet  properly  regulated  ; all  food  that  is  vifeid 
cor  hard  of  digeftion,  and  all  crude,  raw,  trafhy  fruits, 
a are  to  be  avoided.  They  ought  likewife  to  have  a drain 
cponilantly  kept  open  in  fome  part  of  their  body,  by 
rmeans  of  a feton  or  iffue.  I have  fometim.es  known  a, 
‘Burgundy  pitch  plafter,  worn  continually  between  the 
' (boulders  for  feveral  years,  have  a very  happy  effect 
; in  preventing  the  return  of  this  dreadful  diforder. 


+ I was  lately  favoured  with  a letter  from  Dr.  William  Turnbull 
in  London,  ‘a  physician  of  great  experience,  and  who  from  his  for- 
mer situation  on  the  north  east  coast  ot  England,  hau  many  opportu- 
nities of  observing  the  symptoms  and  progress  ot  this  disease.  HP 
observes  he  never  tound  blistering  ot  any  service,  and  recommends, 
cataplasms  of  garlic,  camphor,  and  Venice  treacle,  to  be  applied  to, 
the  throat  and  soles  of  the  feet  ; he  likewise  recommends  boluses  of 
camphor,  castor,  valerian  root,  salt  ot  hartshorn,  and  musk,  adapted 
to  the  age,  strength,  6ic.  of  the  patient ; after  which  he  advises  two 
spoonfuls  of  the  following  decoction— Take  of  garlic  and  distilled 
vinegar,  each  an  ounce,  hyssop  water  eight  ounces  ; beat  up  the  in- 
gredients together,  gradually  mixing  the  water,  and  adding  three 
ounces  of  honey.  Let  the  whole  be  simmered  over  a gentle  fife,  and 
afterwards  strained  for  use. 
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Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  above- a tenth  paj-tofin-* 
fants  die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  proceeding  from  the 
irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts  of  the  jaws,  oe-3 
cafioning  inflammations,  fevers,  convujfions,  gangrenes. 
See.  Thefe  fynaptoms  are  in  a great  meafure  owing  to 
the  great  delicacy  and  exquifite  fenfibility  of  the  ner- 
vous  fyilem  at  this  time  of  life,  which  is  too  often  in- 
creafed  by  an  effeminate  education.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pals,  that  children  who  are  delicately  brought  up, 
always  fpffer  mofl  in  teething,  and  often , fall  by  con* 
vulfive  diforders. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  month  the  teretli  gene- 
rally begin  to  make  jtheir  appearance  ; firft,  the  inci- 
lores,  or  fore  teeth  ; 'next,  the  can  ini,  or  dog  teeth  \ 
and  laftly,  the  molares  or  grinders.  About  the  feventh 
year  there  comes  a new  fet  ; and  about  the  twentieth, 
the  two  inner  grinders,  called  dentes  fapientia?,  the 
teeth  of  wifdom. 

Children  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth  flaver. 
much,  and  have  generally  a loolenels.  When  the  teeth- 
ing is  difficult,  efpecially  when  the  dog  teeth  begin  to 
make  their  way  through  the  gums,  the  child  has  flart- 
Ings  in  liis  fleep,  tumours  of  the  gums,  watchings, 
gripes,  green  ftools,  the  thrufh,  fever,  difficult  breath: 
ing,  and  convulfions. 

Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  fame  treat- 
ment as  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  If  the  body  be  bound 
it  mufl  be  opened  either  by  emollient  clyftcrs  or  gen-' 
tie  purgatives  ; as  manna,  magnefia  alba,  rhubarb,  fen- 
na,  or  the  like.  The  food  ffiould  be  light,  and  in  fmali 
quantity  ; the  drink  plentiful,  but  weak  and  diluting, 
as  infufions  of  balm,  or  of  the  lime  tree  flowers  ; 'to 
which  about  a third  or  fourth  part  of  milk  may  be 
added. 

If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary  ; 
but  this  in  very  young  children  ought  always  to  be 
fparingly  performed.  It  is  an  evacuation  which  they 
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>dhr  the  Wor it  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting,  or  fwcating 
L.gree' much  better  with  them,  and  are  generally  more 
icneficial.  Harris,  however,  obferves,  that  when  an 
nflammation  appears,  the  phylician  will  labour  in  vain, 
f the  cure  be  not  begun  with  applying  a leech  under 
ach  car.  If  the  child  be  leized  with  convulfion  fits,  a 
dlfftcring  palter  may  be  applied  between  the  fhoulders, 
or  one  behind  each  ear. 

Sydenham  lays,  that  in  fevers  occaliohed  by  teeth- 
ing, he  never  found  any  remedy  fo  effectual  as  two, 
hree  or  four  drops  of  fpirits  of  hartshorn  in  a fpoonful 
of  limple  water,  or  other  convenient  vehicle,  given 
!very  four  hours.  The  number  of  doles  may  be  four, 
Bivd,  or  fix.  I have  often  prefcribecl  this  medicine 
with  fuccefs,  but  always  found  a larger  dofe  neceffary. 
lit  may  be  given  from  fiye  drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  and  when  coftivenefs 
does  not  not  forbid  it,  three  of  four  drops  of  laudanum 
may  be  added  to  each  dofe. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children  are 
: rutting  their  teeth,  to  put  a fmaU  Burgundy  pitch 
rplafter  between  their  Ihoulders.  This  generally  eafes 
t:he  tickling  cough-'  which  attends  teething,  gjid  is  by 
:no  means  an  ufeiels  application.  When  the  teeth  are 
i.:ut  with  difficulty,  it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during  the 
“.whole  time  of  teething.  It  may  be  enlarged!  as  odea-' 

I lion  requires,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  at  lead:  once  a 
: fortnight.  ’ :C 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rubbing 
‘the  gums,  as  oils,  mucilages,  Scq.  ; but  from  theie 
Tmuch  is  not  to  be  expected.  If  any  thing  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  ttfed,  we  would  recommend  a little  fine  honey, 
which  may  be  rubbed  on  with  the  finger  three  or  four 
times  a day.  Children  are  generally  at  this  time  dif- 
■pofedto  chew  whatever  they  get  into  their  hands.  Fob 
this  reafon  they  ought  never  to  be  without  fomewh^t 
* that  will  yield  a little  to  the  piefTure  of  their  gums,  as 
a cruft  of  bread,  a wax  Candie,  a bit  of  liquorice  root, 
or  fuch  like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  hare  felddfh 
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known  it  of  any  great  benefit.  In  obftinate  cafe* 
however,  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be  performed 
by  the  finger  nail,  the  edge  of  a fixpenny  piece  that  is 
worn  thin,  or  any  fharp  body  which  can  be  with  fafety 
introduced  into  the  mouth;  but  the  lancet  in  a skilful 
hand,  is  certainly  the  mod  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult,  parents 
ought  to  take  care  that  their  children’s  food  be  light 
and  wholefome,  and  that  their  nerves  be  braced  by  Ef- 
ficient exercife  without  doors,  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath, 
See.  Were  thefe  things  duly  regarded,  they  would 
have  a much  better  effect  than  teething  necklaces,  or 
other  nonfenfical  amulets,  worn  for  that  purpofe. 

OF  THE  RICKETS. 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  between  the 
age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  appeared  firft 
in  England  about  the  time  when  manufadtures  began  to 
flourish,  and  {till  prevails  moft  in  towns  where  the  in- 
habitants follow  fedentary  employments,  by  which 
means  they  negledt  either  to  take  proper  exercife  them- 
felves,  or  to  give  it  to  their  children. 

CAUSES. One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  difeafed 

parents.  Mothers  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  neg- 
lect exercife,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet,  can 
neither  be  expedted  to  bring  forth  ftrong  and  healthy 
children,  or  to  be  able  to  nurfe  them,  after  they  arc 
brought  forth.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the' chib 
dren  of  fuch  women  generally  die  of  the  rickets,  the 
fcrophula,  confumptions,  or  fuch  like  difeafes.  Chib 
dren  begotten  by  men  in  the  decline  of  life,  who  are 
(ubjedl  to  the  gout,  gravel,  or  other  chronic  difeafes, 
or  who  have  been  often  afflidted  with  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  iir  their  youth,  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the 
tickets. 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conftitution  or  relaxes 
the  habit  of  children,  as  the  fmall  pox,  mealies,  teeth- 
ing, the  hobping  cough,  dec.  difpofes  them  to  thisdil- 
cafr.  It  may  lijcewife  be  occafioned  by  improper  diet, 
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fes  food  that  is  either  too  weak  arid  Watery,  or  To  vifcid 
that  the  ftoinach  cannot  digeft  it. 

Bad  mirfing  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  When 
the  nurfe  is  either  dlfeafed,  or  has  not  enough  of  milk 
to  nourifh  the  child,  it  cannot  thrive.  Brit  children 
fuffer  oftener  by  want  hf  care  in  narfes,  than  want  of 
food.  Allowing  an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  too  much,  or 
not  keeping  it  thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes,  has  the 
moft  pernicious  effects* 

The  want  of  free  air  is  likewife  Very  hurtful  to  chil- 
dren in  this  refpeft.  When  a nurfe  lives  in  a clofe 
fmal  1 houfe,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  confined,  and 
is  too  indolent  to  carry  her  child  abroad  into  the  open 
air.  it  will  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe.  A healthy  child 
fiiould  always  be  in  motion  unlefs  when  afleep ; if  it  be 
fuffered  to  lie  or  fit,  inftead  of  being  tofted  and  dandled 
about,  it  will  not  thrive. 

SYMPTOMS.— At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe 
the  child’s  flelh  grows  foft  and  flabby,  its  flrength  is 
diminiffied,  it  lofes  its  wonted  cheerfulnefs,  looks  more 
grave  and  compofed  than  is  natural  for  its  age,  and 
does  not  chufe  to  be  moved.  The  head  and  belly  be- 
come too  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts,  the 
face  appears  dull  and  the  complexion  florid.  After- 
wards the  bones  begin  to  be  affetted,  elpecially  in  the 
more  foft  and  fpungy  parts.  Hence  the  wrifts  and  an- 
cles become  thicker  than  ufual,  the  fpine  or  back  bone 
puts  on  an  unnatural  Ihape,  the  breaft  is  likewife  often 
deformed,  and  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  grow 
crooked.  All  thefe  fymptoms  vary  according  to  the 
violence  of  the  difeafe.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick, 
but  feeble,  the  appetite  and  digeftion  for  the  moft  part 
bad,  the  teeth  come  llowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  they 
often  rot  and  fall  out  afterwards,  llicketty  children 
generally  have  great  acutenefs  of  mind,  and  an  under- 
ftanding  above  their  years.  WThether  this  is  owing  to 
their  being  more  in  the  company  of  adults  than  other 
children,  or  to  the  preternatural  enlargement  of  the 
brain,  is  not  material. 

REGIMEN.-— As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended 
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with  evident  figns  of  weaknefs  and  relaxation,  ouj 
chief  aim  in  the  cure  midi  be  to  brace  and  ftrengthen 
the  folids,  and  to  promote  digeftion  and  the  due  prepa- 
ration of  the  fluids.  Thefe  important  ends  will  be  beft 
anfwered  by  wholefome  nounfiling  diet,  fuited  to  the 
age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient,  open  dry  air,  a/id  fuf- 
ficient  exercife.  If  the  child  has  a bad  nurfe,  who  ei- 
ther negle&s  her  duty,  or  does  not  underfland  it,  fiie 
fliould  be  changed,  if  the  feafon  be  cold,  the  child 
ought  to  be  kept  cool,  as  Sweating  is  apt  to  weaken  it, 
and  too  great  a degree  of  cold  has  the  lame  effect.  The 
limbs  fliould  be  rubbed  frequently  with  a warm  hand, 
and  the  child  kept  as  cheerful  as  poflible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifhing,  as  good 
bread,  roafted  flelh.  See.  Bifcuit  is  generally  reckoned 
the  jbjeft  bread,  and  pigeons,  pullets,  veal,  rabbits,  or 
mutton  roafted  or  minced,  are  the  molt  proper  flelh. 
If  the  child  be  too  young  for  flelh  meats,  he  may  have 
rice,  millet,  or  pearl  barley,  boiled  with  raifins,  to 
which  may  be  added  a little  wine  and  fpice.  His  drink 
may  be  good  claret,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  Thofe  who  cannot  afford  claret,  may  give  the 
child  now  and  then  a wine  glafs  of  mild  ale,  or  good 
porter.? 

MEDICINE. Medicines  are  here  of  little  avail. 

The  difeafe  may  often  be  cured  by  the  nurfe,  but  fel- 
dom  by  the  phyfician.  In  children  of  a grofs  habit, 
gentle  vpmits,  and  repeated  purges  of  rhubarb,  may 
fometimes  be  of  ufe,  but  they  will  feldom  carry  off  the 
difeafe  , that  muft  depend  chiefly  upon  fuch  things  as 
brace  and  ftrengthen  the  fyftem  ; for  which  purpole, 
befides  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  we  would  re- 
commend the  cold  bath,  efpecially  in  the  warm  feafon. 
It  muft  however  be  ufed  with  prudence,  as  fome  rick- 
etty  children  cannot  bear  it.  The  beft  time  for  ufing 
the  cold  bath  is  in  the  morning,  and  the  child  fliould 
be  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth  immediately  after  he 
come  out  of  it.  If  the  child  fliould  be  weakened  by  the 
cold  bath,  it  muft  be  difeontinued. 
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Sometimes  i flues  have  been  found  beneficial  in  thjs 
difeafe.  Tliey  are  peculiarly  neceflary  for  children 
who  abound  with  grofs  humours.  An  infufion  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  wine  or  ale  would  be  of  fervice,  were 
it  poffible  to  bring  children  to  take  it.  We  might 
here  mention  many  other  medicines  which  have  been 
•recommended  for  the  rickets,  but  as  there  is  far  more 
danger  in  trailing  to  thefe  than  in  neglecting  them  al- 
together, we  choofe  rather  to  pafs  them  over,  and  to" 
recommend  a proper  regimen  as  the  thing  chiefly  to  be 
depended  on. 

OF  CONVULSIONS. 

Though  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  convulfions 
than  of  any  other  difeafe,  yet  they  are  for  the  moll 
part  only  a iymptom  of  fome  other  malady.  Whatever 
greatly  irritates  or  ftimulates  the  nerves,  may  occafion 
convulfions.  Hence  infants  whole  nerves  are  eafily 
affected,  are  often  thrown  into  convulfions  by  any- 
thing that  irritates  the  alimentary  canal ; like  wife  by 
teething,  (trait  clothes,  the  approach  of  the  (mail  pox, 
meafles,  or  other  eruptive  difeafes.  / 

When  convuliions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of  the 
ftomachor  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of  their  acrid- 
contents,  or  renders  thefe  mild  and  inoffenfiye,  will- 
generally  perform  a cure  ; wherefore,  if  the  child  be 
coflive,  the  bed  way  will  be  to  begin  with  a clyfter, 
and  afterwards  to  give  a gentle  vomit,  which  may  be. 
repeated  occafionally,  and  the  body  in  the  mean  time 
kept  open  by  gentle  doles  of  magnefia  alba,  or  finall 
quantities  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  the  powder  of  crab’s 
claws. 

Convulfions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the  fmall 
pox  or  meafles,  generally  go  off  upon  thefe  making 
their  appearance.  The  principal  danger  in  this  tcafe 
arifes  from  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of  thofe  who 
have  the  care  of  the  patient.  Convulfions  are  very 
alarming,  and  fomething  mult  be  done  to  appeafq  the 
affrighted  parents,  nurfes,  &c.  Hence  the  unhappy  in- 
infant often  undergoes  bleeding,  bliltenng,  and  feve- 
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ral  other  operations,  to  the  great  danger  of  its  life, 
'vkhena  little  time,  bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  and 
throwing  in  a mild  clyfler,  would  have  fet  all  to  rights. 

When  convulfion  fits  apife  from  the  cutting  of  teeth, 
befides  gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recommend  buf- 
fering, and  the  life  of  antifpafmodic  medicines,  as  the 
tincture  of  Foot,  afafeetida,  or  caltor.  A few  drops  of 
any  of  thefe  may  be  mixed  in  a cup  of  white  wine 
whey,  and  given  occafionally. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  any  external  caufc, 
as  the  preffure  occafioned  by  ftrait  clothes  or  bandages, 
See.  thefe  ought  immediately  to  be  removed,  though 
in  this  cafe  taking  away  the  caufe  will  not  always  re- 
move the  effect ; yet  it  aught  always  to  be  done.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  patient  will  yecoyer,  as  long  as 
the  caufe  which  firfk  gave  rife  to  the  diforder  conti? 
nues  to  a£t. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  convulfions  without 
having  any  complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  fymptoms  of 
teething ; or  any  rafh  or  other  difeharge  that  has  heen 
fuddenly  dried  up  ; we  have  reafon  to  conclude  that 
it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds  immediately  from 
the  brain.  Caufes,  however,  of  this  kind,  happen  but 
{eldom,  which  is  very  fortunate,  as  little  pan  be  done 
to  relieve  the  unhappy  patient.  When  a difeafe  pro- 
ceeds from  an  original  fault  in  the  formation  or  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  brain  itfelf,  we  cannot  expe£t  that  it  fhould 
yield  to  medicine.  But  as  this  is  not  always  the  caufe, 
even  of  convulfions  which  proceed  immediately  from 
the  brain,  fome  attempts  fhould  be  made  to  remove 
them.  The  chief  intention  to  be  purfued  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  to  make  fome  derivation  from  the  head,  by 
buffering,  purging,  and  the  like.  Should  thefe  fail, 
ifTues  or  fetons  may  be  put  in  the  neck,  or  between  the 
fhoulders. 

OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a dropfy  in  the  brain, 
may  affett  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet  as  the  latter 
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re  more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we  thought  it 
,e  nmft  proper  to"  place  it  among  the  d.feales  of  >n- 

anr\USES- A tiroply  of  the  brain  may  proceed 

VSS  done  to  the  brain  itfelf  by  falls,  blows  or 
he'like  ; it  may  likewiie  proceed  from  an 'original  lax- 
,ity  or^weaknels  of  the  brain  ; from  farrhoos  tumours 
or  excrefccnces  within  the  (kul! : a thin  w«  y 

^he  blood ; a diminiftted  fecretion  of  urine  ; a fudden 

heck  of  the  perfpiration  ; and  laftly,  from  tedious  and 
dingering  diieafes,  which  wafte  and  confume  the  pa- 

'^SYMPTOMS.— This  difeafe  has  at  firft  the  ap- 
pearance of 'a  flow  fever  ; the  patient  '^"‘"es  °he 
oain  in  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes  , he 
fhuns  the  light  ; is  lick,  and  fometimes  vomits , hi 

JSfci. USar,  fometimes  1-  . '>!“£>£££ 

Lavv  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  deep  , he  is  iometime 
delirious,  and  frequently  fees  objects  double  i 
the  end  of  this  commonly  fatal  difeafe,  tl  1 
comes  more  frequent,  the  pupils  are  general  y \ • 

the  cheeks  flulhed,  the  patient  becomes  comatofe,  and 

convulfions  enfue.  ..  . , nithprto  been 

MEDICINE. -No  medicine  has  hitherto  been 

found  fufficient  to  carry  off  a dropfy  of  the  biain.  It 
laudable,  however,  to  make  fome  attempts,  as  in 
chance  may  bring  many  things  to  light,  of  which  at 
prefent  we  have  no  idea.  The  medicines  generally 
ufed  are,  purges  of  rhubarb  or  jalap,  with  calomel,  and 
bliftering  plafters  applied  to  the  neck  or  back  part  of 
the  head  To  which  we  would  beg  leave  to  add  diu- 
retics or  medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of 
urine,’  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the  commo. . drop- 
fv  A diicharge  from  the  nofe  ought  hkewiie  to  De 
promoted  by  caufing  the  patient  to  fnuff  the  powder  of 
afarum  white  helebore,  or  the  the  like. 

Some  praftitioncrs  have  of  late  pretended  to  cure 

this  difeafe  by  the  ufeof  mercury.  I 

happy  as  to  lee  any  initance  of  a cure  being  performed 
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in  a confirmed  dropfy  of  the  brain  ; but  in  fo  defperata 
a malady  every  thing  deferves  a trial  f 

WTrs  °"  thedileafes  of  children  have,  under 
the  ftow  of  precifion,  muttered  Rich  a catalogue  as  can- 
not fail  to  be  alarming  to  parents.  They  have  di retted 
the  application  of  medicine  upon  all  occafions-;  whereas 
a proper  treatment  of  the  child,  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  inculcate,  will  render  thefe  in  general 
unneceflary  The  milk  of  the  mother  is  at  once  the 
belt  food  and  phyfic,  and  if  foe  take  care  of  her  own 
health  by  a proper  diet  and  regimen,  the  child  will  ef- 
cape  thofe  complaints  which  are  often,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, occafioned  by  the  drugs  it  fwallows.  Exercile 
m the  open  air,  and  the  regular  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
will  be  a complete  prefervative  againft  ail  the  confe- 
quencesofa  relaxed  and 'nervous  fyftem.  TKefkin 
and  body  thus  braced,  will  be  neither  liable  to  colds 
nor  in  a great  meafure  to  external  contagion  ; or  where 
an  infettious  difeafe  does  not  attack  him,  the  purity  of 
the  habit  will  deftroy  its  malignity ; and  the  only  in- 
fantile malady  refpetting  which  any  particular  precau- 
tion need  be  taken,  is  the  fmall  pox,  the  procefs  of 
which  is  certain  and  fafe,  and  always  at  the  command 
of  the  parent. 


CHAP.  L. 
OF  SURGERY. 


TO  deferibe  all  the  operations  of  forgery,  and  to  point 
out  the  different  difeafes  in  which  thefe  operations 
are  neceffary,  would  extend  this  article  tar  beyond  the 

. t f6ason  w hy  this  disease  is  seldom  or  never  cured  may  be 
that  it  is  seldom  known  till  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  a 'remedy’ 
Did  parents  watch  the  first  symptoms,  and  Call  a physician  in  due 
time,  I am  inc  med  to  think  that  something  might  be  done.  But  these 
symptoms  are  hot  yet  sufficiently  known,  and  are  often  mistaken 
^ven  by  pn-ysicums  themselves.  Of  this  I lately  saw  a striking- in-, 
stance  in  a patient,  attended  by  an  eminent  practitioner  in  this  city'* 
who  had  all  along  mistaken  the  disease  for  teething.  *r> 
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imits  fet  to  it  ; we  muft  therefore  confine  our  obfer-  - 
, ations  to  fuch  cafes  as  moft  generally  occur,  and  in 
which  proper  afliftance  is  either  not  asked,  or  not  ah 
ways  to  he  obtained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  ftrudture  of  the 
uiman  body  is.indifpenlably  neceffary  to  qualify  a man 
[ or  being  an  expert  furgeon,  yet  many  things  may  be 
[one  tofave  the  lives  of  their  fellow  men  in  emergen- 
ces by  thofe  who  are  no  adepts  in  hnatomy.  It  is 
it  mazing  with  what  facility  the  peafants  daily  perform 
operations  upon  brute  animals,  which  are  not  of  a lefts 
, difficult  nature  than  many  of  thofe  performed  on  the 
Unman  fpecies,  yet  they  feldom  fail  of  fuccefs. 

Indeed  every  man  is  in  fome  meafure  a furgeon, 
•whether  he  will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to  affifl 
his  fellow  men  in  diftrefs,  and  accidents  happen  every 
i iour  which  give  occafion  to  exercife  this  feeling.  The 
feelings  of  the  heart,  however,  when  not  directed  by 
tthe  judgment,  are  apt  to  miflead.  Thus  one,  by  a rafli 
attempt  to  fave  his  friend,  may  fometimes  deflroy  him, 
while  another,  for  fear  of  doing  amiis,  Hands  Hill  and 
lfecs  his  bofom  friend  expire,  without  fo  much  as 
.attempting  to  relieve  him,  even  when  the  means  are 
in  his  powTer.  As  every  good  man  would  wilh  to  fleer 
a courfe  different  from  either  of  thefe,  it  will  no  doubt 
i be  agreeable  to  him  to  know  what  ought  ito  be  done 

upon  fuch  emergencies.  ...  * : • v.  <. 
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No  operation  of  furgery  is  fo  frequently  neceffary 
as  bleeding  ; it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  generally 
' underflood.  But  though  praftifed  bymidwives,  gar- 
deners, &c.  w«  have  reafon  to  believe  that  very  few 
know  when  it  is  proper.  Even  phyficians  themfelves 
have  been  £o  much  the  dupes  of  theory  in  this  article, 
as  to  render  it  the  fubjedt  of  ridicule.  It  is,  however, 
an  operation  of  great  importance,  and  mufl,  when  fea- 
fonably  and  properly  performed,  be  of  fingular  ferviec 
’ to  thofe  in  diftrefs* 
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Bleeding  is  proper  ah  the  Beginning  of  all  infkmma* 
tory  fevers,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  Sec.  It  is 
likewife  proper  in  all  topical  Inflammations,  as  thofe  of 
the  inteftines,  womb,  bladder,  domach,  kidneys,  throat, 
eyes,  &c.  as  alfo  in  the  afthma,  fciatic  pains,  coughs, 
head  achs,  rheumatifms*  the  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  and 
bloody  flux.  After  falls,  blows,  bridles,  or  any  violent 
hurt  received  either  externally  or  internally,  bleeding 
is  neceflary.  It  is  likewife  neceflary  for  perfons  who 
have  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  flrangled,  drown- 
ed, fuffocated  with  foul  air,  the  fumes  of  metal,  or 
the  like.  In  a word,  whenever  the  vital  motions  have 
been  fuddenly  Hopped  from  any  caufe  whatever,  ex- 
cept in  fwoonings  occafioned  by  mere  weaknefs  or 
hylleric  affe&ions,  it  is  proper  to  open  a vein.  But 
in  all  diforders  proceeding  from  a relation  of  the  folids, 
and  an  impoverifhed  Hate  of  the  blood,  as  droplics,  ca- 
cochymies,  &c^  bleeding  is  improper. 

Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always  to 
be  performed  as  near  the  part  affe&ed  as  poflible. 
When  this  can  be  done  with  a lancet,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  method  ; but  where  a vein  cannot 
be  found,  recourfe  mult  be  had  to  leech js  or  cup- 
ping- 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  mull  always  be  re- 
gulated by  the  drength,  age,  conftitution,  manner  of 
life,  and  other  circumftances  relating  to  the  patient. 
It  vfould  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  a child  could 
bear  to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a grown  perfon,  or  that 
a delicate  lady  IJiould  be  bled  to  the  fame  extent  as  a 
robuft  man . 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be  let, 
a bandage  mud  be  applied  between  that  part  and  the 
heart.  As  it  is  often  neceflary,  in  order  to  raife  the 
vein,  to  make  the  bandage  pretty  tight,  it  will  be  pro- 
per in  fuch  cafes  as  foon  as  the  blood  begins  to  flow,  to 
flacken  it  a little.  The  bandage  out  to  be  applied  at 
lead  an  inch  and  a half  from  the  place  where  the  wound 
i9  intended  to  be  made. 
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Pcrfons  not  (killed  in  anatomy  ought  never  to  bleed 
n a vein  that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a tendon,  it  they 
■an  avoid  it.  The  former  may  eafrly  be  known  from 
•t.‘-  ion  or  heating,  and  ihe  latter  from  its  feeling 

< -d  or  tight  like  a whipcord  u<  ocr  the  thumb. 

It  was  fornw '■•>•••  a rule,  even  among  thole  . who  had 
he  ch  -raflrr  w being  regular  practitioners,  to  hiked 
heir  *r  m certain  diieafes  till  they  fainted.  Suie- 
a : orV  ridiculous  rule  could  not  be  propofed.  One 
oerfon  will  faint  at  the  very  fight  of  a lancet,  while 
nother  will  lofe  almoft  the  whole  blood  of  his  body 
-efore  he  faints.  Swooning  depends  more  upon  the 
date  of  the  mind  than  upon  the  body  ; befides  it  miy 
often  be  occafioned  or  prevented  by  the  manner  in 
.which  the  operation  is  performed. 

Children  are  generally  bleed  with  leeches.  This, 
though  {bnietimes  neceffary,  is  a very  troublefome  and 
uncertain  practice.  It  is  impoffible  to  know  what 
quantity  of  blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches  ; befides, 
he  bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  flop,  and  the 
wounds  are  not  eafily  hfcaled:  Would  thofe  who  prac- 
ife  bleeding  take  a little  more  pains,  and  accuftom 
hemfelves  to  bleed  children,  they  would  not  find  it 
7uch  a difficult  operation  as  they  imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  regard  to  bleeding 
dill  prevail  among  the  country  people.  They  talk  for 
instance  of  head  veins,  heart  veins,  bieafl  veins,  dec. 


rand  believe  that  bleeding  in  thefe  will  certainly  cure 
rail  difeafes  of  the  parts  from  whence  they  are  fuppofed 
Lo  come,  without  confidering  that  all  the  blood  veffels 
irife  from  the  heart,  and  return  to  it  again  ; for  which 
rcafon,  unlefs  in  topical  inflammations,  it  fignifies  very 
little  from  what  part  of  the  body  blood  is  taken.  But 
this,  though  a foolifh  prejudice,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful 
as  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  firfl  bleeding  will  perform 
wonders.  This  belief  makes  them  often  poftpone  the 
operation  when  neceffary,  in  order  to  referve  it  for 
fome  more  important  occafion,  and  when  they  think 
themfelves  in  extreme  danger,  they  fly  to  it  for  relief, 
whether  it  be  proper  or  not.  Bleeding  at  certain  Hated 
periods  or  feafons  has  like  wife  bad  effe&s. 

3^ 
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It  is  a common  notion  that  bleeding  in  the  feet  draws 
the  humoprs  downwards,  and  consequently  cures  dif- 
orders  of  the  head  and  other  fuperior  parts  ; but  we 
have  already  obferved  that,  in  all  topical  afFe&ions,  the 
blood  ought  to  be  drawn  as  near  the  part  as  pofTiblc. 
When  it  is  neceftary,  however,  to  bleed  in  the  foot  or* 
hand,  as  the  veins  are  final  1,  and  the  bleeding  is  apt  to 
flop  too  foon,  the  part  ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm 
water,  and  kept  there  until  a lufficient  qnanity  of  blood 
be  let. 

We  lhall  not  Spend  time  in  deferibing  the  manner  of 
performing  this  operation  ; that  will  be  better  learned 
by  example  than  precept.  Twenty  pages  of  deferip- 
tion  would  not  convey  fo  juft  an  idea  of  the  operation 
as  feeing  it  once  performed  by  an  expert  hand.  Nei- 
ther  is  it  neceftary  to  point  out  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  from  whence  blood  may  be  let,  as  the  arm, 
foot,  forehead,  temples,  neck,  See.  Thefe  will  readily 
occur  to  every  intelligent  per  fori,  and  the  foregoing 
obfervations  will  be  fufficient  for  determining  which 
of  them  is  moft  proper  upon  any  particular  occafion. 
In  all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  only  to  Jedfen  the 
general  mafs  of  blood,  the  arm  is  the  moft  commodious 
part  of  the  body  in  which  the  operation  can  be  per- 
formed. 

OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES. 

• * ' - * 

From  whatever  caulc  ap  inflammation  proceeds,  it 
muft  terminate  either  by  difpeffion,  ftippuration,  or 
gangrene.  Though  it  is  impoflible  to  foretel  with  cer- 
tainty in  which  of  thefe  ways  any  particular  inflamma- 
tion will  terminate,  yet  a probable  conjecture  may  be 
formed  with  regard  to  the  event,  from  a knowledge 
of  the  patient’s  age  and  conftitution.  Inflammations 
happening  in  a flight  degree  upon  colds,  and  without 
any  previous  indifpofition,  will  moft  probably  be  dif. 
perfed, ; thole  which  follow  clofe  upon  a fever,  or  hap- 
pen to  perfons  of  a grofs  habit  of  body,  will  generally 
fbppurate  ; and  thofe  which  attack  very  old  people,  or 
perfons  of  a droplical  habit,  will  have  a ftrong  tendency 
to  gangrene. 
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If  tlie  inflammation  be  flight,  and  the  conftitution 
found,  the  difperfion  ought  always  lo  be  attempted^ 
This  will  be  belt  pronloted  by  a flender  diluting  diet, 

. plentiful  bleeding,  and  repeated  purges.  The  part  it- 
flelf  mull  be  fomented,  and  if  the  (kin  be  very  tenfe,  it 
:niay  be  embrocated  with  a mixture  of  three  fourths  of* 
ifweet  oil,  and  one  fourth  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards 
Covered  with  a piece  of  wax  plafter. 

If,  notwithftanding  thefe  applications,  the  fyiripto* 
.mafic  fever  increafes,  and  the  tumour  becomes  larger, 
with  violent  pain  and  pulfation,  it  will  be  propier  to 
;promote  the  fuppuration.  The  befl:  application  for 
? this  purpofe  is  a foft  poultice,  which  may  be  renewed 
twice  a day.  If  the  fuppuration  proceeds  but  flowly, 
a raw  onion  cut  fmall  or  bruifed  may  be  fpread  upon 
•the  poultice.  When  the  abfeefs  is  ripe  or  fit  for  open* 
ing,  which  may  eafily  be  known  from  the  thinnefs  of 
•the  (kin  in  the  mod  prominent  part  of  it,  fluctuation  of 
matter  which  may  be  felt  under  the  finger,  and*  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  an  abatement  of  the  pain,  it  maybe 
opened  with  a lancet,  or  by  means  of  cauftic. 

'Fhe  laft  way  in  which  an  inflammation  terminates, 
is  in  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  approach  of  which 
may  be  known  by  the  following  fymptoms  ; the  in- 
flammation lofes  its  rednefs,  and  becomes  duskifh  or  li- 
vid ; the  tenfion  of  the  skin  goes  off*  and  it  feels  flab- 
by ; little  bladders  filled  with  ichor  of  different  co- 
lours fpread  all  over  it ; the  tumour  fublides,  and  from 
a duskifh  complexion  becomes  black  ; a quick  low  pulfe, 
with  cold  clammy  fweats,  are  the  immediate  forerun- 
ners of  death. 

When  thefe  fymptoms  firft  appear,  the  part  ought 
to  be  dreffed  with  London  treacle,  or  a cataplafm  made 
of  lixivium  and  bran.  Should  the  fymptoms  become 
worfe,  the  part  muft  be  fearified,  and  afterwards  drelT- 
ed  with  bafilicum  foftened  with  oil  of  turpentine.  All 
the  drefTings  muft  be  applied  warm.  With  regard  to 
internal  medicines,  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  with 
generous  cordials,  and  the  Peruvian  bark  exhibited  in 
as  large  dofes  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  the  morti- 
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fed  parts  fhould  feparate,  the  wound  would  become  a 
common  ulcer,  and  muff  be  treated  accordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  thofe  dil- 
cafcs  which  in  different  parts  of  the  country  go  by  the 
names  of  biles,  impofthumes,  whitiocs,  &c-  They  arc 
all  abfeeifes  in  confequence  of  a previous  inflammation, 
which,  if  poffible^ ought  to  be  difeuffed  ; but  when  this 
cannot  be  done,  the  fiippuratlon  fhould  be  promoted, 
and  the  matter  be  difchargecl  by  £n  incifion,  if  neceffa- 
ry  ; afterwards  the  fore  may  be  dreffed  with  yellow 
balilleum,  or  fome  other  digeflive  ointment. 

T 

OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  miftaken  than 
'the  treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind  in  general 
believe  that  certain  herbs,  ointments,  and  plafters,  are 
pofTeffed  of  wonderful  healing  powers,  and  imagine 
• than  no  wound  can  be  cured  without  the  application 
.of  them.  It  is,  however,  a fact,  that  no  external  appli- 
cation Whatever  contributes  towards  the  cure  of  a 
wound,  any  other  way  than  by  keeping  the  parts  foft, 
clean,  and  defending  them  from  the  external  air,  which 
may  be  as  effectually  done  by  dry  lint,  as  by  the  rnoft 
.populous  applications,  while  it  is  exempt  fro-m  many  of 
the  bad  confequences  attending  them. 

The  fame  observation  holds  with  refpedt  to  internal 
applications.  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure  of  wounds 
as  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or  to  remove 
any  caufe  that  might  inftrudt  or  impede  the  operations 
of  Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that  cures  wounds.  All 
that  art  can  do  is  to  remove  obftacles,  and  to  put  the 
parts  in  fuch  a condition  as  is  the  mod:  favourable  to 
. Nature’s  efforts. 

With  this  fimple-  view  we  fhall  confider  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  iuch  Heps 
-as  ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their  cure. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  when  a perfon  has  re- 
ceived a wound,  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign 
’ body  be  lodged  in.it,  as  wood,  Hone,  iron,  lead,  glais, 
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djrt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like.  Thefe  if  poflible  ought 
to  be  extracted,  and  the  wound  cleaned  before  any 
dreilings  be  applied.  When  that  cannot  be  effe&ed 
with  lafety,  on.  account  of' the  patient's  weaknefs  or 
lofs  of  blood,  they  muft  be  differed  to  remain  in  the 
wound,  and  afterwards  extracted  when  he  is  more  a- 

ble  to  bear  it.  •' 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  cavities 

of  the  body,  as  the  bread,  the  bowels,  See.  or  where 
any  confiderable  blood  veffel  is  cut,  a skilful  furgeon 
ought  immediately  to  be  called,  othei  wile  the  patient 
-may  lofe  his  life.  But  fome times  the  difeharge  of  blood 
is  ib  great,  that  if  it  be  not  (lopped,  the  patient  may 
die,  even  before  a (iirgeon,  though  at  no  great  diftance, 
can  arrive.  In  this  cafe,  fomething  muft  be  done  by 
thofe  who  are  prefent.  If  the  wound  be  in  any  of  the 
limbs,  the  bleeding  may  generally  be  (lopped  by  apply, 
ing  a tight  ligature  or  bandage  round  the  member  a. 
little  above  the  wound.  The  beft  method  of  doing 
this  is  to  put  a ftrong  broad  garter  round  the  part,  but 
fo  (lack  as  eaftly  to  admit  a (mall  piece  of  (lick  to  be  put 
under  it,  which  muft  be  twifted  in  the  fame  manner 
.as  a countryman  does  a cart  rope  to  (ecuie  his  loading, 
till  the  bleeding  (lops.  Whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  he 
muft  take  care  to  twift  it  no  longer,  as  draining  it  too 
much  might  occahon  an  inflammation  of  the  pai  ts,  and 
endanger  a gangrene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied,  va- 
rious other  methods  may  be  tried  to  (lop  the  bleed- 
ing, as  the  application  of  ftyptics,  aftringents,  Sec. 
Cloths  dipped  in  a folution  of  blue  vitriol  in  watery  or 
the  (lyptic  water  of  the  difpenfatories  may  be  applied 
to  the  wound.  When  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  ftrong 
fpirits  of  wine  may  be  u(ed.  Some  recommend  the 
agaric  T of  oak  as  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  ftyp- 

•y4’-  • , * '#  »-  '■  |J  * j * * f-  f V 

f Dr.  Tissol  in  his  Advice  to  the  People,  gives  the  following  di- 
rections for  gathering,  preparing  and  applying  the, agaric Gather 

in  autumn  (says  lie)  wiitle  the  weather  lasts,  the  agaric  ot  the  oak  , 
which  is  a kind  of  fungus  or  excrescence  isssuing  from  the  wood  ot 
that  tree.  It  consists  at  first  of  four  parts,  which  present  themselves 
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tics  ; and  indeed  it  deferves  confide rable  encomiums. 
It  is  eafily  obtained,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  every 
family,  in  cafe  of  accidents.  A piece  of  it  muft  be  lafcf 
upon  the  Wound,  and  covered  with  a good  deal  of  lint, 
above  which  a bandage  may  be  applied  fo  tight  as  to 
keep  it  firmly  on. 

Though  fpirits,  tin&ures*  and  hot  balfams  itiay  be 
ufed,  in  order  to  flop  the  bleeding  when  it  is  exceffive, 
they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They  do  not  pro- 
mote but  retard  the  cure,  and  often  change  a fimple 
wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  imagine  becaufe  hot  bab 
fams  congeal  the  blood,  and  feem  as  it  were  to  folder 
up  the  wound,  that  they  therefore  heal  it ; but  this  is 
only  a deception.  They  may,  indeed,  flop  the  flowing 
by  fearing  the  mouths  of  the  veffels  ; but  by  rendei  - 
ing  the  parts  callous,  they  obftruft  the  cure. 

In  flight  wounds  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  the  skin,  the  befl  application  is  a bit  of 
the  common  black  flicking  plafler.  This  keeps  the 
fides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the  air 
from  hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  neceffary.  When 
a wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to  keep  its  lips 
quite  clofe  ; this  keeps  in  the  matter,  artd  is  apt  to 
make  the  wound  feller.  In  this  cafe  the  befl  way  is 
.to  fill  the  wound  with  foft  lint*  commonly  called  cad- 
dis. It  muft,  however,  not  be  fluffed  too  hard,  other- 
wife  it  will  do  hurt.  The  caddis  may  be  covered  with 
a cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or  fpread  with  the  common  wax 
.plafter  and  the  whole  mtift  be  kept  on  by  a proper 
bandage. 

successively.  1.  The  outward  rind  or  skin,  which  may  be  thrown 
away.  2.  The  part  immediately  ander  this  rind,  which  is  the  best 
of  all.  This  is  to  be  beat  well  with  a hammer  till  it  becomes  soft  and 
pliable;  this  is  the  only  preparation  it  requires,  and  a slice  of  it  of  a 
proper  size  is  to  be  applied  directly  over  the  bursting  open  blood  ves- 
sels* It  constringes  and  brings  them  close  together,  stops  the  bleed- 
ing, and  generally  falls  off  at  the  end  of  two  days.  3.  The  third 
part  adhering  to  the  second,  may  serve  to  stop  the  bleeding  from  the 
amaller  vessels  5 and  the  fourth  and  last  part  may  be  reduced  to  pow- 
der,^ conducing  to  the  same  purpose.-— Where  the  agaric  cannot 
be  had,  sponge  may  be  used  in  its  stead.  It  must  be  applied  in  the 
same  manner,  and  has  nearly  the  same  effects. 

f See  Appendix,  JVax  Plaster , 
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We  {hall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  different 
>andagcs  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  different 
arts  of  the  body  j common  fenfe  will  generally  fug- 
' eft  the  moll  comipodious  method  of  applying  a b.an- 
iage  ; befides,  defcriptions  of  this  kind  are  not  eafily 
nnderftood  or  remembered. 

The  fir  ft  drefting  ought  to  continue  on  at  leaft  two 
bays;  after  which  ft  may  be  removed,  and  frefh  lint 
applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of  the  firft  drefting  fticks 
bjclofe  as  not  to  be  removed  with  eafe  or  fafety  to  the 
>atient,  it  may  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  frefh  lint 
'lipped  in  fweet  oil  laid  over  it.  This  will  foften  it,  fo 
i s to  make  it  come  off  eafily  at  next  drefting.  After- 
wards -the  wound  may  be  drefled  twice  a day  in  the 
ame  manner  till  it  be  quite  healed.  Thofe  who  are 
ond  of  falves  or  ointments  may,  after  the  wound  is  be- 
come very  fuperficial,  drefs  it  with  the  yellow  bafili- 
um  * ; and  if  fungous,  or  what  is  called  proud  fiefh, 
ihould  rife  in  the  wound,  it  may  be  checked,  by  mixing 
with  the  ointment  a little  burnt  alum  or  red  precipitate 
;:-f  mercury.  : v pu.  . 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  moft  proper 
application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened 
with  a little  fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter.  This  muft  be 
i pplied  inftead  of  a plafter,  and  fiionld  be  changed  twice 
i . day.  * m •-('  < i oi 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  an 
nflainmation,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  in  a very  low’ 
liet.  He  muft  abftain  from  flefh,  ftrong  liquors,  and 
livery  thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  If  he  be  of  a 
ull  habit,  and  has  loft  but  little  blood  from  the  wound 
ie  muft  be  bled ; and  if  the  fymptoms  be  urgent,  the 
i operation  may  be  repeated.  But  when  the  patient  has 
oeen  greatly  weakened  by  lofs  of  blood  from  the  wouhd, 

| be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a fever 
fiould  enfue.  Nature  fhould  never  be  too  far  exhauft- 
-d.  It  is  always  more  fafe  to  allow  her  to  ftruggle  with  ~ 

* Sue  Appendix,  Yellow  Basilican, 
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the  difeafe  in  hei;  own  way,  than  to  fink  the.  s i 

strength  by  exceflive  evacuations. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  keep  pert'.  u:y  qu-et  ;mu*j 
eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind,  m moves  i.e  . 
paffions,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  exeeili?^  jov,  Sec.  are 
very  hurtful.,  They  ought  above  ali  things  to  a chain 
from  venery.  The  body  (hould  be  kept  gently  open, 
either  by  laxative  clyfters,  or  by  a cool  vegetable  diet, 
as  roafted  apples,  Revved  prunes,  boiled  ipinage  and 
fuch  like. 

OF  BURNS. 

In  light  burns,  which  do  not  break  the  fkin,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  Told  the  part  near  the  five  for  a competent 
time,  to  rub  it  with  fair,  or  to  lay  a comprefs  upon  it, 
dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  brandy.  But  .when. the 
burn #has  penetrated  fo  deep,  as  to  blifter  or  break  the 
Ikin,  it  mull  be  drelf  d with  feme  of  the  liniment  for 
burns  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,'  or  with  the  emol- 
lient and  drying  ointment,  commonly  called  Turner’s 
cerate  f.  This  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  frefh  olive  oil,  and  fpreacl  upon  a foft  rag,  and  applied 
to  the  part  affe&ed.  When  this  ointment  cannot  be 
had,  an  egg  may  be  beat  up  with  about  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  fweetell  falad  oil.  This  will  ferve  very  well, 
till  a proper  ointment  can  be  prepared.  When  the 
burning  is  very  deep,  after  the  firll  two  or  three  days, 
it  fboulcl  be  drelfed  with  equal  parts  of  yellow  bafilicum 
and  Turner’s  cerate  mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occalioncd  a high 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a 
gangrene  or  mortification,  the  fame  means  mull  ufed 
to  prevent,  as  are  recommended  in  other  violent  inflam- 
mations. The  patient,  in  this  cafe  rouft  live  low;  and 
drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors.  He  muft  likewife 
be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept  open.  But  if  the  burnt 

f See  Appendix,  Turner's  Cerate. 
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Jirts  fliould  become  livid  or  black,  with  other  fvmp- 
oms  of  mortification,  it  will  be  neccfTary  to  bathe 
tshem  frequently  with  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of 
wine  tinfture  of  myrrh,  or  other  antifeptics,  mixed 
with  a decoRion  of  the  bark.  In  this  cafe  the  bark  mult 
iikewife  be  taken  internally,  and  the  pitient  s diet  mult 
-be  more  generous. 

A$  example  teaches  better  than  precept,  I lhali  relate 
the  treatment  of  the  mold  dreadful  cafe  of  this  kind 
'that  bas  occurred  in  my  practice.  A middle  aged  man, 
.jf  a good  cpnftitytion,'  fel]  into  a large  veffcl  fu  i of 
; boiling  water,  and  miferably  fcatfed  about  one  half  of 
diis  body  ;~ashis  clothes  were  on,  the  burning  in  lome 
parts  was  very  deep  before  they  could  be  go.t  off..  For 
'the  firfd  two  days  the  icaldecj  parts  had  been  frequent- 
ly anointed  with  a mixture  of  lime  water  anc  oil, 
which  is  a very  proper  application  for  recent  burnings. 
-On  the  third  dav,  when  1 Arid  faw  him,  his  fever  was 
Ihigh  and  his  body  coftive,  for  which  he  was  bled,  and 
had  an  emollient  clyidcr  administered.  Poultices  of 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  v ith  frefh  butter,  were  likc- 
wife  applied  to  the  affe&ed  parts,  to  abate  the  heat  and 
Inflammation.  His, fever  Hill  .continuing  high,  he  was 
bled  a fecond  time,  was  kept  ftridtty  on  the  cooling  re- 
o-ijnen,  took  the  fa  line  mixture  jwlth  fmall  d.ofcs  of  ni- 
tre. and  had  an  emollient  clylder  administered  once  a- 
day  Wiun  the  inflammation  began  to  abate,  the  parts 
were  drtjTed  with  a digeftiye  compofed  of  brown  ce- 
rate and  yellow  bafilicurn.  When  any  black  fpots  ap- 
peared, they  were  {lightly  fearified,  and  touched  with 
the  tintture  of  myrrh  ; and  to  prevent  their  fpreading, 
the  Peruvian  bark  was  adminiftqred.  By  this  courfe 
the  man  was  fo  well  in  three  weeks  as  to  be  able  to 
attend  his  bufinefs. 


OF  BRUISES. 

Bruifes  are  generally  produ&ive  ofworfe  conlequen- 
ces  than  wounds.  The  danger  from  them  docs  not  ap- 
pear immediately,  by  which  means  it  often  happens 
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that  they  are  neglefted.  It  is  needlefs  to  give  ?nv  de. 
linition  of  a difeafe  lb  universally  known;  wc * fh^t! 

therefore  proceed  to  point  out  the  mode  of  treating- 
it.  ' 

In  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fufficient  to  baihc  the  part 
with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy  or  rum 
may  occafionally  be-ed.led,  and  to  keep  cloth*);  wet  with 
this  mixture  eonftantly  applied  to  it.  This  is  more 
proper  than  rubbing  it  with  brandy,  fpints  of  wine,  or 
other  ardent  fpirits,  which  are  commonly  ufed  in  ftch 
cafes. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply  to  a 
recent  bruife  a cataplafm  of  frefh  cow  dung.  I ^have 
often  feen  this  cataplafm  applied  to  vjolcn-  contufions 
occafioncd  by  blows,  falls,  bruifes,  and  fhcli  lake,  aTjj 
never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a good  cfleft. 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought 
immediately  to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  regi- 
men. His  food  fhould  be  light  and  cool,  and  his  drinle 
weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature  ; as  whey  fweetened 
with  honey,  decoctions  of  tamarinds,  barley,  cream- 
tartar  whey,  and  fuch  like.  The  bruifed  part  may  be 
bathed  with  vinegar  and  water,  as  directed  above; 
and  a poultice  made  by  boiling  crumbs  of  bread,  cider 
flowers,  and  camomile  flowers,  in  equal  quantities  of. 
vinegar  and  water,  applied  to  it.  The  poultice  is  pe- 
culiarly proper  when  a wound  is  joined  to  the  bruife. 
It  may  be  renewed  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

As  the  Structure  of  the  veflefc  is  totally  deftroyed 
by  a violent  bruife,  there  often  erifues  a great  lofs  of 
fubftance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  very  diffi- 
cult to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affected  the  fore  will  not 
heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes  place  ; that  is,  before 
the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone  feparates,  and  comes  out 
through  the  wound.  This  is  often  a very  flow  opera- 
ration,  and  may  even  require  feveral  years  to  be  com- 
pleated.  Hence  it  happens  that  thele  fores  are  fre- 
quently miftaken  for  the  king’s  evil,  and  treated  as 
fuch,  though  in  fatt  they  proceed  folely  from  the  in- 
jury which  the  folid  parts  received  from  the  blow. 
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Patients  in  this  fituation  are  peftered  with  different 
vices.  Every  one  who  lees  them  propofes  a new 
medy,  till  the  fore  is  fo  much  irritated  with  various 
i d oppofite  applications,  that  it  is  often  at  length  ren- 
red  abfolutefy  incurable.  The  belt  method  of  ma- 
king fuch  fores  is,  to  take  care  that  the  patient’s 
i nftitution  does  not  fuffer  by  confinement  or  impro- 
r medicine,  and  to  apply  nothing  to  them  but  fome 
nple  ointment  fpread  upon  foft  lint,  over  which  a 
mltice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  boiled  camomile  flow- 
's, or  the  like,  may  be  put,  to  nourifh  the  part,  and 
■cp  it  loft  and  warm.*  Nature,  thus  afiifted,  will 
•nenally  in  time  operate  a cure,  by  throwing  off  the 
■leafed  parts  of  the  bone,  after  which  the  lore  foon 
teals. 

OF  ULCERS. 

"Ulcers  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds,  bruifes, 
r impofthumes  improperly  treated  ; they  may  like- 
ife  proceed  from  an  ill  hate  of  the  humours,  or  what 
i ay  be  called  a bad  habit  of  body. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought  never  to  be  haftily 
r.'ied  up,  otherwise  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  patient, 
leers  happen  moll  commonly  in  the  decline  of  life  ; 
id  perfons  who  neglett  exercife,  and  live  grofsly,  are 
t . oft  liable  to  them.  They  might  often  be  prevented 
yf  retrenching  fome  part  of  the  folid  food,  or  by  open- 
: ig  artificial  drains,  as  iffucs,  fetons,  or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a wound  by  its 
iifeharging  a thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often  fo 
:rid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  fkin,  by  the  hard- 
tels  and  perpendicular  fituation  of  its  tides  or  edges, 
y the  time  of  its  duration,  &c. 

It  requires  confiderable  fkill  to  be  able  to  judge  wha- 
ler or  notan  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  Tn  general, 
11  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a bad  habit  of  body, 
lould  be  fuffered  to  continue  open,  at  leaft  till  the 
oqftitution  has  been  fo  far  changed  by  proper  regimen 
r the  ufe  of  medlcrne,  that  they  lcera  difpofed  to  heal 
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of  their  own  accord.  Ulcers  which  are  the  effect  of 
malignant  fevers,  or  other  acute  difeales,  may  generally 
be  healed  withfafety  after  the  health  has  been  reflored 
for  fome  time.  The  cure  ought  not,  however,  to  be 
attempted  too  foon,  nor  at  any  time  without  the  ufe 
of  purging  medicines  and  a proper  regimen.  When 
wounds  or  bruifes  have,  by  a wrong  treatment,  dege- 
nerated into  ulcers,  if  the  conftitution  be  good,  they 
may  generally  be  healed  with  fafety.  When  ulcers', 
either  accompany  chronical  clifeafts,  or  come  in  theii 
dead,  they  muff  be  cau.tiou.fly  healed.  If  an  ulcer  con- 
duces to  the  patient’s  health,  from  whatever  caufe  it 
proceeds,  it  ought  hot  to  be  healed  ; but  if  on  the  com 
trary,  it  waftes  the  ilrength,  arid  con  fumes  the  patient 
by  a flow  fever,  it  fhould  be  healed  as  foon  as  poflible. 

We  would  earneflly  recommend  a drift  attention 
to  thefe  particulars  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
labour  under  this  diiorder,  particularly  perfons  in  the 
decline  of  life  ; as  we  have  frequently  known  people 
throw  away  their  lives  by  the  want  of  it,,  while  they 
were  extolling,  and  generoufly  rewarding  tliofe  whom 
they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their  executioners 

The  moft  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure  of 
ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  fpiccs,  faked  and  high  feafoned 
food,  all  ffrong  liquors,  and  to  leffen  the  tifual  quantity 
of  flefli  meat.  The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open 
by  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of  cooling  laxative  vegeta- 
bles, and  by  drinking  butter  milk,  whey  fweetened 
with  honey,  or  the  like.  The  patient  fhould  be  cheer- 
ful, and  take  as  much  exereife  as  he  can  eafily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  fides  of  an  ulcer  fee m hard 
and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a day  with  a 
little  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards  drefled 
with  the  yellow  bafilicum  ointment.  Sometimes  it 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  fca- 
rified  with  the  lancet. 

Lime  water  has  been  frequently  known  to  have 
very  happy  effefts  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  ulcers.  It 
may  be  uled  in  the  fame  manner  as  dkefted  for  the 
ftone  and  gravel. 
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|V I y late  learned  and  ingenious  friend  Dr.  White, 
Irongly  recommends  the  tile  of  the-folution  of  corro- 
sive fublimate  o:  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure  of 
obftinate  ill  conditioned  ulcers.  I have  frequently 
t bund  this  medicine,  when  given  according  to  the  doc- 
tor’s directions,  prove  very  fuccefsful.  The  dofe  is  a 
f :able  fpoonful  night  and  morning ; at  the  fame  time 
,va filing  the  fore  twice  or  thrice  a day  with  it.  In  a 
Letter  which  I had  from  the  do&or  a little  before  his 

death,  he  informed  me That  he  obferved  wafhing 

'the  fore  twice  a day  with  the  folution  of  a triple 
iftrength,  was  very  beneficial  J. 

A fiftulous  ulcer  can  feldom  be  cured  without  an 
^operation.  It  mufl  either  be  laid  open,  fo  as  to  have  its 
.callous  parts  deftroyed  by  fome  corrofive  application, 
or  they  mult  be  entirely  cut  away  by  ..the  knife  ; but 
as  this  operation  requires  the  hand  of  an  expert  fur- 
.geon,  there  is  no  occafion  to  defer ibe  it.  Ulcers  about 
the  anus  are  moft  ant  to  become  filtulous,  and  are  very 
difficult  to  cure.  Some  indeed  pretend  to  have  found 
'Ward’s  fiftula  pafte  very  fuccefsful  in  this  complaint, 
lit  is  not  a dangerous  medicine,  and  being  eafily  pro- 
cured, it  may  defer vc  a trial  ; but  as  thefe  ulcers  gene- 
rally proceed  from  an  ill  habit  of  body,  they  willfel- 
doni  yield  to  any  thing  except  a long  courfe  of  regi- 
imen.,  allilted  by  medicines,  which  are  calculated  to 
correct  that  particular  habit,  and  to  produce  an  almoft 
total  change  in  the  couhitution. 


CHAP.  LI. 

OF  DISLOCATIONS, 

WHEN  a bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or  articu- 
lation, fo  a<i  to  impede  its  proper  fun&ions,  it 
is  laid  to  be  luxated  or  dillocated.  As  this  often  hap- 

f In  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often  received  from 
tight  rollers,  or  wearing  a laced  stocking,  as  this  prevents  the  flux  ot 
humours  to  the  sores,  and  di-poses  them  to  iieal. 
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pens  to  perfons  in  fituations  where  no  medica]  affifl. 
ancecan  be  obtained,  by  which  means  limbs,  and  even 
lives,  are  frequently  loft,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  poiritout 
the  method  of  reducing  the  moft  common  luxations,  and 
thofe  which  require  immediate  affiflance.  Any  perfon 
of  common  fenfe  and  refolution,  who  is  prefent  when 
a diflocation  happens,  may  often  be  of  more  fervice  to 
the  patient,  than  the  molf  expert  furgeon  can  after  the 
iwelling  and  inflammation  have  come  on.  When  thefe 
are  prefent,  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  ftate  of  the  joint, 
and  dangerous  50  attempt  a reduction  ; and  by  waiting 
till  they  are  gone  off,  the  mufcles  become  fo  relaxed, 
and  the  cavity  filled  up,  that  the  bone  can  never  after- 
wards be  retained  in  its  place. 

A recent  diflocation  may  generally  be  reduced  by 
extenfion  alone,  which  mud  always  be  greater  or  lets 
according  to  the  flrength  of  the  mufcles  which  move 
the  joint,  the  age,  robuftnefs,  and  other  circumflances, 
of  the  patient.  When  the  bone  has  been  out  of  its 
place  for  any  confiderable  time,  and  a {welling  or  in- 
flammation has  come  on,  it  will  be  neeeflary  to  bleed 
the  patient,  and  after  fomenting  the  part,  to  apply  foft 
poultices  with  vinegar  to  it  for  fome  time  before  the 
redu&ion  is  attempted. 

All  that  is  neeeflary  after  the  reduction,  is  to  apply 
cloths  dipped  in  vinegar,  or  camphorated  lpirits  of  wine 
to  the  part,  and  to  keep  it  perfectly  eafy:  Many  bad 

confequences  proceed  from  the  neglect  of  this  rule.  A 
diflocation  fe'ldom  happens  without  the  tendons  and 
ligaments  of  the  joint  being  fl retched  and  fometimes 
torn.  When  thefe  are  kept  eafy  till  they  recover  their 
flrength  and  tone,  all  goes  on  very  well  ; but  if  the 
injury  be  increafed  by  too  freqwent  an  exertion  of  the 
parts,  no  wonder  if  they  be  found  weak  and  difeafed 
-ever  after. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning,  Mows, 
falls,  chewing  hard  fubftances,.  or  the  like.  It  is  eafily 
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-known  from  the  patient’s  being  unable  to  fhut  his  mouth, 
or  to  eat  any  tiling,  as  the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  do 
not  correfpo.nd  with  thofe  of  the  upper  ; befldes,  the 
chin  either  hangs  down  or  is  thrown  toward  one  fid«, 
and  the  patient  is  neither  able  to  fpeak  cliftin&ly,  nor 
to  fwallow  without  confiderable  difficulty. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  a diflocated  jaw,  is  to 
Tet  the  patient  upon  a low  (tool,  fo  as  an  affiftant  may 
'hold  the  head  firm  by  prefling  it  againft  his  breaft. 
The  operator  is  then  to  thruft  his  two  thumbs,  being 
< fir  ft  wrapped  up  with  linen  cloths,  that  they  may  not 
diip,  as  far  back  into  the  patient's  mouth  as  he  can, 
while  his  fingers  are  applied  to  the  jaw  externally. 
After  he  lias  got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to  prefs  it 
iftrongly  downwards  and  backwards,  by  which  means 
tthe  elaplcd  heads  of  the  jaw  may  be  eafily  puftied  into 
ftheir  former  cavities. 

The  peafants  in  feme  parts  of  the  country  have  a 
[peculiar  way  of  performing  this  operation.  One  of 
-::hem  puts  a handkerchief  under  the  patient’s  chin 
tthen  turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient,  pulls  him 
ap  by  the  chin  fo  as  to  fufp.end  him  from  the  ground. 

* This  method  often  fucceeds,  but  we  think  it  a danger- 
ous one,  and  therefore  recommend  the  former. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  may  be  diflocated  by  falls,  violent  blows, 
Pr  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  receives  no  af- 
1 fiance,  hr  loon  dies,  which  makes  people  imagine  the 
oeck  was  broken  ; it  is  however  for  the  moft  part  only 
[partially  diflocated,  and  may  be  reduced  by  almoft  any. 
ioerfon  who  has  refolution  enough  to  attempt  it.  A 
complete  diflocution  of  the  neck  is  inftantaneous  death. 

When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  immedi- 
ately deprived  of  all  fenfc  and  motion  ; his  neck  fwells 
lis  countenance  appears  bloated,  his  chin  lies  upon  his' 

oreaft,  and  his  face  is  generally  turned  towards  one 
idc. 

To  reduce  this  diflocation  the  unhappy  perfon 
hould  immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  upon  the 
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ground,  and  the  operator  muft  place  himfelf  behind 
him.  To  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with  both 
hands,  while  he  makes  a refiftance  by  placing  his  knees 
againft  the  patient’s  fhoulders.  In  this  pollure  he  mull 
puli  the  head  with  confiderable  force,  gently  twilling 
It  at  the  fame  fiine,  if  the  face  be  turned  to  one  hde, 
till  he  perceives  that  the  joint  is  replaced,  which  may 
be  known  from  the  nolle  which  the  bones  generally 
make  when  going  in,  the  patient’s  beginning  to  breathe, 
and  the  head  continuing  in  its  natural  ftate. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more  eafy 
to  perform  than  defcribe,  I have  known  inftances  of 
its  being  happily  performed,  even  by  women,  and  of- 
ten by  men  of  no  medical  education.  A ter  the  neck 
is  i*educed,  the  patient  ought  to  be  bled  j and  Ihould  be 
fuffered  to  reft  for  fooie  days,  till  the  parts  lxcovef 
their  proper  tone. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  back  bone  is 
very  ftrong,  they  are  not*  often  diflocated.  It  does, 
however,  fometimes  happen,  which  is  a fufficient  rea- 
fon  for  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  a rib  is  difloca- 
ted  either  upwards  or  downwards,  in  order  to  replace 
it,  the  patient  Ihould  be  laid  upon  his  belly  on  a table, 
and  the  operator  muft  endeavour  to  pufh  the  head  of 
the  bone  into  its  proper  place.  Should  this  method  not 
fucceed,  the  arm  of  the  diford  ered  fide  may  be  fufpen- 
ded  over  a gate  or  ladder,  and  while  the  ribs  are  thus 
ftretched  afunder,  the  heads  of  ftich  as  are  opt  of  place 
may  be  thruft  into  their  former  lituation. 

Thofe  diflocations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are 
forced  inwards,  are  both  more  dangerous  and  the  meft 
difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand  nor  any  inftru- 
ment  can  be  applied  internally  to  direct  the  luxated 
heads  of  the  ribs  ; almoft  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  is,  to  lay  the  patient  upon  his  belly  over  a calk, 
or  fome  gibbous  body,  and  to  move  the  fore  part  of  the 
rib  inward  towards  the  back,  foifietimes  fhaking  it ; 
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,y  this  means  the  heads  of  the  luxated  ribs  may  flip 
nto  their  former  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

The  humerus  or  upper  bone  in  the  arm  may  be  dif- 
; ocated  in  various  directions:  it  happens,  however, 

; noft  frequently  downwards,  but  very  feldom  direCtlv 
upwards.  From  the  nature  of  its  articulation,  as  well 
as  from  its  expofure  to  eternal  injuries,  this  bone  is  the 
moft  fubjeCt  to  diflocation  of  any  in  the  body.  A dil- 
[ ocation  of  the  humerus  may  be  known  b y a depreflion 
Dr  cavity  on  the  top  of  the  Ihoulder,  and  an  inability 
t:o  move  the  arm.  When  the  diflocation  is  downward 
or  forward,  the  arm  is  elongated,  and  a ball  or  lump  is 
perceived  under  the  arm-pit ; but  when  it  is  backward, 
there  appears  a protuberance  behind  the  Ihoulder,  and 
tthe  arm  is  thrown  forwards  towards  the  breaft. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  difloeations  of  the 
1 ihoulder  is  to  feat  the  patient  upon  a low  (tool,  and  to 
coaufe  an  afliftant  to  hold  his  body  fo  that  it  may  not 
^.give  way  to  the  extension,  while  another  lays  hold  of 
tthe  arm  a little  above  the  elbow,  and  gradually  extends 
iit.  The  operator  then  puts  a napkin  under  the  patient’s 
arm,  and  caufes  it  to  be  tied  behind  his  owh  neck  : by 
‘this,  while  a fufficient  extenfion  is  made,  he  lifts  up  the 
head  of  the  bone,  and  with  his  hands  directs  it  into  its 
proper  place.  There  are  various  machines  invented 
for  facilitating  this  operation,  but  the  hand  of  an  expert 
furgeon  is  always  more  fafe.  In  young  and  delicate  pa- 
tients, I have  generally  found  it  a very  ealy  matter  to 
reduce  the  Ihoulder,  by  extending  the  arm  with  one 
hand,  and  thrufting  in  the  head  of  the  bone  with  the 
other.  In  making  the  extension,  the  arm  ought  always 
: to  be  a little  bent. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  diflocated  in  any 
direction.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a protuberance  may 
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be  obferved  on  that  fide  of  the  arm  towards  which  the 
bone  is  puflied,  from  which,  and  the  patient’s  inability 
to  bend  his  arm,  a diflocation  of  this  joint  may  eafily 
be  known. 

Two  afliftants  is  generally' neceffary  for  reducing  a' 
diflocation  of  the  elbow  ; one  of  them  mud  lay  hold  of 
the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below  the  joint,  and  make 
a pretty  ftrong  extension,  while  the  operator  returns 
the  bones  into  their  proper  place.  Afterwards  the  arm 
mull  be  bent,  and  fufpended  for  fome  time  with  ailing 
about  the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrift  and  fingers  are  to  be  reduced 
In  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  elbow,  viz.  by 
making  an  extenfion  in  different  directions,  and  thruft*' 
ing  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 

When  the  thigh  bone  is  difloeated  forward  and  down* 
ward,  t he  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and  the  leg  is 
longer  than  the  other  ; but  when  it  is  difplaced  back? 
ward,  it  is  ufually  puflied  upward  at  the  fame  time,  by 
which  means  the  limb  is  Ibortened,  and  the  foot  is  turn* 
ed  inward. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  difplaced  forward  and  down- 
ward, the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  reduced,  muft  be 
laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  fall  by  bandages,  or  held 
by  afliftants,  while  by  others  an  extenfion  is  made  by 
means  of  flings  fixed  about  the  bottom  of  the  thigh  a 
little  abpve  the  knee.  While  the  extenfion  is  made  the 
operator  muft  pufli  the  head  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it 
gets  into  the  locket.  If  the  diflocation  be  outward,  the 
patient  muft  be  laid  upon  his  face,  and,  during  the  cx- 
tenfion,  the  head  of  the  bone  muft  be  puflied  inward. 

Diflocations  of  the  knees,  ancles,  and  toes,  are  re- 
duced much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  upper 
extremities,  viz,,  by  making  an  extenfion  in  oppofite 
directions,  while  the  operator  replaces  the  bones.  In 
many  cafes,  however,  the  extention  alone  is  fuificient, 
and  the  bone  will  flip  into  its  place,-  merely  by  pulling 
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he  limb  with  a fufficient  force.  It  is  not  hereby  meant, 
hat  force  alone  is  fufficient  for  the  reduction  of  diflo- 
•ations.  Skill  and  addrefs  will  often  fucceed  better  than 
orce.  I have  known  a dillocation  of  the  thigh  reduced 
Dy  one  man,  after  all  the  force  that  could  be  ttfed  by 
lx  had  proved  ineffectual. 


CHAP.  LII. 

» 

OF  BROKEN  BONES,  Sec, 

THEPvE  is,  in  molt  country  villages,  fome  pei'forl 
who  pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing  fraCtures. 
Though  in  general  i'uch  perfons  are  very  ignorant,  yet 
f fome  of  them  are  very  fuccefsful ; which  evidently 
•proves,  that  a fmall  degree  of  learning,  with  a fufficient 
ffhare  of  common  fenfe  and  a mechanical  head,  will  en- 
able a man  to  be  ufeful  in  this  way.  We  would  how- 
ever advife  people  never  to  employ  fuch  operators, 
when  an  expert  and  fkilful  lurgeon  can  be  had  \ but 
•when  that  is  impracticable,  they  muft  be  employed;  we 
iffiall  therefore  recommend  the  following  hints  to  their 
(confideration  : — 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet  ought- 
in  all  refpeCts  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammatory  fe1- 
ver.  He  ffiould  likewife  be  kept  quiet  and  cool,  and 
his  body  open  by  emollient  clyfters  ; or,  if  thefe  cannot 
be  conveniently  adminiftered,by  food  that  is  of  an  open- 
ing quality  ; as  hewed  prunes,  apples  boiled  in  milk, 
boiled  Ipinnage,  and  the  like.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
here  remarked,  that  perfons  who  have  been  accuflomed 
to  Jive  high,  are  not  all  of  a fudden  to  be  reduced  to  a 
very  low  diet.  This  might  have  fatal  effeCts.  There 
is  often  a neccffity  for  indulging  even  bad  habits,  in 
fome  meafure,  where  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  might 
require  a different  treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  neccflary  to  bleed  the  patientim- 
mediately  after  a fraCture,  efpecially  if  he  be  young,  of 
a full  habit,  or  has  at  the  fame  time  received  any  bruife 
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for  contufion,  This  operation  fhould  not  only  be  per- 
formed loon  after  the  accident  happens,  but  if  the  pa- 
tient be  very  feveritb,  it  may  be  repeated  next  day 
When  feveral  of  the  ribs  are  broken,  bleedinc  is  neem 
liarly  neceflarv.  P 

If  any  of  the  large  bofies  which  fupport  the  bodv 
•are  broken,  the  patient  mu  ft  keep  his  bed  for  feveral 
weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  necdTary,  however,  that  he 
fhould  lie  all  that  time,  as  is  cuftomary,  upon  his  back 

This  fituation  finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and  frets  the  pa- 
tient’s fkin,  and  renders  him  very  uneafy.  After  the 
fecond  week  he  may  be  gently  raifed  up,  and  may  fit 
feveral  hours,  fupport ed  by  a bed-chair,  or  the  like 
which  will  greatly  relieve  him.  Great  care,  however’ 
muft  be  taken  in  raifmg  him  up  and  laying  him  down' 
that  he  make  no  exertions  himfelf,  otherwise  the  action 
of  the  mufcles  may  pull  the  bone  out  of  its  place.  * 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient  dry  and 
dean  while  in  this  fituation.  By  neglecting  this/he  is 
often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he  is  forced  to  keep 
fhifting  placed  for  eafe.  I have  known  a fractured  thigh- 
bone, after  it  had  been  kept  ftraight  for  above  a fort- 
night, displaced  by  this  means,  and  continue  bent  for 
life,  in  fpite  of  all  that  could  be  done. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  when  a bone  was  broken  t© 
keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually  upon  the 
ftretch.  But  this  is  a bad  pofture.  It  is  both  uneafy  to 
the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to  the  cure.  The  beft 
fituation  is  to  keep  the  limb  a little  bent.  This  is  the 
pofture  into  which  eyery  animal  puts  its  limbs  when  it 

* Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  counter- 
acting the  force  of  the  muscles,  and  retaining  the  fragments  of  broken 
bones,  but  as  descriptions  of  these  without  drawings  would  be  of 
little  use,  I shall  refer  the  reader  to  a cheap  and  useful  performance 
On  the  Nature  and  Owe  of  Fractures,  lately  published  by  my  inge- 
nious friend  Mr.  Aitkin,  surgeon,  in  Edinburgh  ; wherein  that  gen- 
tleman has  not  only  given  an  account.of  the  machines  recommended  fo 
fractures  by  former  authors,  but  has  likewise  added  many  improve- 
ments of -his  own,  which  are  peculiarly  useful  in  compound  fractures, 
and  in  cases  where  patients  with  broken  bones  are  obliged  fobe  trans- 
ported from  one  place  to  another. 
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: rocs  to  reft,  and  in  which  feweft  milfcles  are  upon  the 
.tretch.  It  is  eaiily  effected,  by  either  laying  the  pa- 
trient  upon  his  fide,  or  making  the  bed  fo  as  to  favour 
i :his  pofition  of  the  limb. 

Bone-fetters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whether 
the  bone  be  not  fhattered  or  broken  into  fcveral  pieces, 
dn  this  cafe  it  will  fometimes  be  neceflary  to  have  the 
limb  immediately  taken  off,  ©therwife  a gangrene  or 
mortification  may  enftie.  The  horror  which  attends 
the  very  idea  of  an  amputation,  often  occafions  its  being 
delayed  in  fucli  cafes  till  too  late.  I have  known  tliiS' 
'principle  operate  fo  ftrongly,  that  a limb,  where  the 
tbones  were  fhattered  into  more  than  twenty  pieces,  WAS 
mot  amputated  before  the  third  day  after  the  accident, 
when  the  gangrene  had  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  render 
.the  operation  ufelefs. 

When  a fracture  is  accompanied  with  a wound,  it 
:muft  be  dreffed  in  all  refpe&s  as  a common  wound. 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a broken  bone* 
is  to  lay  it  perfectly  ftraight,  and  to  keep  it  quite  eafy. 
.All  tight  bandages  do  hurt.  They  had  much  better  be 
wanting  altogether.  A great  many  of  the  bad  conle- 
quences  which  fucceed  to  fractured  bones,  are  owing  t® 
tighkibandages.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
excels  of  art,  or  rather  the  abufe  of  it,  does  more 
mifehief  than  would  be  occafioned  by  the  want  of 
it.  Some  of  the  moft  fudden  cures  of  broken  bones 
which  were  ever  known,  happened  where  no  bandages 
were  applied  at  all . Some  method,  however,  muft  be 
taken  to  keep  the  member  fteady  ; but  this  may  be 
done  many  ways,  without  bracing  it  with  a tight  ban- 
i dage. 

The  beft  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
fplintsmade  of  leather  or  pafteboard.  Thefe,  if  moift- 
ened  before  they  arc  applied,  foon  aflume  the  fhape  of 
the  included  member,  and  are  fufficient,  by  the  aflift* 
ance  of  a very  flight  bandage,  for  all  the  purpofes  of 
retention.  The  bandage  which  we  would  recommend 
is  that  made  of  twelve  or  eighteen  tails.  It  is  much 
eafter  applied  and  taken  off  than  rollers,  ^nd  anfwers 
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all  the  purpofes  of  retention  equally  well.  The  fplints 
Should  always  be  as  long  as  the  limb,  with  holes  cut  for 
the  ancles,  when  the  fra&ure  is  in  the  leg. 

In  fra&ures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot  be 
properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  plafter  may  be  applied  over 
the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  keep  him- 
felf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may  occafion 
fneezing,  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like.  He  ought 
to  keep  his  body  in  a ftraight  pofture,  and  would  take 
care  that  his  flomach  be  conftantly  diftended,  by  taking 
frequently  fome  light  food,  and  drinking  freely  of  weak 
watery  liquors. 

The  moft  proper  external  applications  for  a fra&ure 
is  oxycrate,  or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water. 
The  bandages  fliould  be  wet  with  this  at  every  dref- 
fing. 

OF  STRAINS. 

Strains  are  often  attended  with  worle  confequenccs 
than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvious ; they  are 
generally  n£gle&ed.  When  a bone  is  broken,  the  pa- 
tient is  obliged  to  keep  the  member  eafy,  becaufe  he 
cannot  make  ufe  of  it,;  but  when  a joint  is  only  {trained, 
the  perfon,  finding  he  canftill  make  a fhift  to  move  it, 
is  forry  to  lofe  his  time  for  fo  trifling  an  ailment.  In 
this  way  he  deceives  himfelf,  and  converts  into  an  in- 
curable malady  what  might  have  been  removed  by  on- 
ly keeping  the  part  eafy  for  a few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfe  a (trained  limb  in 
cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be  done 
immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long.  Rut  the  cuftom 
|t)f  keeping  the  part  immerfed  in  cold  water  for  a long 
time  is  certainly  dangerous.  It  relaxes  inftead  of  bra- 
cing the  part,  and  is  more  likely  to  produce  a difeafe 
than  remove  one. 

■Wrapping  a garter,  or  fome  other  bandage,  pretty 
tight  about  the  {trained  part,  is  like  wife  of  ufe.  It  helps 
to  reftore  the  proper  tone  of  the  veflels,  and  prevents 
the  a&ion  of  the  parts  from  increafing  the  diiealc.  It 
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fhould  not,  however,  be  applied  too  tight.  I have  fre- 
quently known  bleeding  near  the  affe&ed  part  have  a 
very  good  effeCt  : but  what  we  would  recommend  a- 
bovc  all,  is  eafe.  It  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than 
any  medicine,  and  feldom  fails  to  remove  the  com- 
plaint *. 


CHAP.  LIII. 

OF  CASUALTIES. 

IT  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance  loll, 
may  often,  by  due  care,  be  reftored.  Accidents  fre- 
ently  prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe  proper  means  are  not 
vi fed  to  counteract  their  effeCts,  No  perlon  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  killed  by  any  accident,  unlefs  where  the 
ftructure  of  the  heart,  brain,  or  fome  organ  neceffary 
to  life,  is  evidently  deftroyed.  The  aCtion  of  thefe  or- 
gans may  be  fo  far  impaired,  as  even  to  be  for  fome 
time  imperceptible,  when  life  is  by  no  means  gone.  In 
this  cafe,  however,  if  the  fluids  be  buffered  to  grow 
cold,  it  will  be  impoflible  to  put  them  again  in  motion, 
even  though  the  folids  fliould  recover  their  power  of 
acting.  Thus,  when  the  motion  of  the  lungs  lias  been 
flopped  by  unwholefome  vapour,  the  action  of  the 
heart  by  a broke  on  the  bread,  or  the  functions  of  the 
brain  by  a blow  on  the  head,  if  the  perfon  be  differed 
to  grow  cold,  he  will  in  all  probability  continue  fo  ; but 
if  the  body  be  kept  warm,  as  loon  as  the  injured  part 
has  recovered  its  power  of  aCting,  the  fluids  will  again 
begin  to  move,  and  all  the  vital  functions  will  be  re- 
ftored. 

It  is  ahorrid  cuftom,  immediately  to  confign  over  to 

. ' » * * C * . ' „ * 

* A great  many  external  applications  are  recommended  for  strains, 
some  of  which  do  good  and  others  hurt  The  following  are  such  as 
may  be  used  with  the  greatest  safety,  viz.  poultices  made  of  stale  beer 
or  vinsgar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  spirits  of  wine, -JMinderefus’s 
spirit,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aromatic  spirit  diluted  with  a double 
Quantity  of  water,  and  the  common  fomentation,  with  the  addition  of 
brandy  or  spirit  of  wine. 
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death  every  pcrfon  who  has  the  misfortune,  by  a fall,  a 
blow,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of  the  appearance  of 
life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  inflead  being  carried  into 
a warm  houfe,  and  laid  by  the  fire,  or  put  to  a warm 
bed,  is  generally  hurried  away  to  church,  or  a barn,  or 
fome  other  cold  damp  houfe,  where,  after  a fruitlefs  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  bleed  him,  perhaps  by  one 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  he  is  given  over  for 
dead  and  no  farther  notice  taken  of  him.  This  com 
duct  feems  to  be  the  refult  of  ignorance,  fupporfed  by 
an  ancient  fuperflitious  notion,  which  forbids  the  body 
of  a perfon  killed  by  accident  to  be  laid  in  an  houfe 
that  is  inhabited.  What  the  ground  of  this  fluper- 
ftition  may  be,  we  fhall  not  pretend  to  inquire  ; but 
furely  the  conduct  founded  upon  it  is  contrary  to  all 
the  principles  of  reafon,  humanity,  and  common  fenfe. 

When  a perfon  feems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of  life 
our  firft  bufinefsis  to  inquire  into  the  caufe.  We  ought 
carefully  to  obferve  whether  any  fubftance  be  lodged  in 
thewindpipe  or  gullet ; and,  if  that  is  the  cafe,  attempts 
maft  be  made  to  remove  it.  When  unwholefome  air  is 
the  caufe,  the  patient  ought  immediately  to  be  remov- 
ed out  of  it.  If  the  circulation  be  fuddenly  flopped, 
from  any  caufe  whatever,  except  mere  weaknefs,  the 
patient  fhould  be  bled.  If  the  blood  does  not  flow,  he 
may  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed  with 
warm  clothes,  &c.to  promote  the  circulation.  When 
the  caufe  cannnot  be  fuddenly  removed,  our  great  aim 
must  be  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  by  rubbing  the 
patient,  with  hot  clothe  or  fait,  and  covering  his  body 
with  warm  land  afhes,  or  the  like. 

I fhould  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  thofe  ac- 
cidents, which,  without  immediate  afliftance,  would  of- 
ten prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  moft  likely  means 
for  relieveing  the  unhappy  fufferers,  but  as  I have  been 
happily  anticipated  in  this  part  of  my  fubject  by  the 
learned  and  humane  Dr.  Tiffot,  I fhall  content  myfelf 
with  felefting  fuch  of  his  obferyations  as  feem  to  be 
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the  mo  ft  important,  and  adding  fuch  of  my  own  as  have 
occured  in  the  courfe  of  practice. 

OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN  THE 
MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  common, 
and  extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  generally  the 
effect  of  careleffheis.  Children  ftiould  be  taught  to 
chew  their  food  well,  and  to  put  nothing  into  their 
mouths  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  fwal- 
low.  But  children  are  not  the  only  perfons  guilty  of 
this  piece  of  imprudence.  I know  many  adults  who 
put  pins,  nails,  and  other  (liar p pointed  fubftances  in 
their  mouths  upon  every  occalion,  and  fome  who 
even  fleep  with  the  former  there  all  nighf.  This  con- 
duct is  exceedingly  injudicious,  as  a fit  of  coughing,  or 
twenty  other  accidents,  may  force  them  down  over 
the  fubf^ice  before-  the  perfon  is  aware  *. 

When  any  fubftance  is  detained  in  the  gullet,  there 
are  two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz-,  either  by  extracting 
it,  or  pufhing  it  down.  The  fafeft  and  moft  certain 
way  is  to  extract  it  ; but  this  is  not  always  theeafieft  : 
it  may  therefore  be  more  eligible  fometime  to  thruft  it 
down,  efpecially  when  the  obftrwfting  body  is  of  fuch 
a nature,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  its  reception  into 
.the  ftomach.  The  fubftances  which  may  be  pufhed 
down  without  danger,  are  all  common  nourilhing  ones, 
as  bread,  flefh,  fruits  and  the  like.  All  indigeftible  bo- 
dies, as  cork,  wood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch 
like,  ought,  if  poftible,  to  be  extracted,  efpecially  if 
theie  bodies  be  fharp  pointed, as  pins,  needles,  fifti  bones, 
bits  of  glafs,  &cc. 

When  fuch  fubftances  have  not  pafled  in  too  deep, 
we  ftiould  endeavour  to  extract  them  with  our  fingers  ; 
which  method  often  fucceeds.  When  they  are  lower, 
we  mull  make  ufe  of  nippers,  or  afmaH  pair  of  forceps, 

* A woman  in  one  of  our  hospitals  in  this  city  lately  discharged  a 
great  number  of  pins,  which  she  had  swallowed  in  the  course  of  her 
business,  through  an  ulcer  in  her  side.  ' * k 
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fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But  this  attempt  to  extrafl  rarelv 
fucceeds,  if  the  fubdance  be  of  a flexible  nature,  and 
has  defeended  far  into  the  gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly  ap- 
plied, crotchets,  a kind  of  hooks,  null  be  employed. 
Thefe  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending  a piece  of 
pretty  drong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  It  muft  be  intro- 
duced in  the  flat  way  ; and,  for  the  better  conducting 
it,  there  fhould  like  wile  be  a curve  or  bending  at  the 
end  it  is  held  by,  to  ferve  as  a kind  of  handle  to  it  ; 
which  has  this  farther  ufe,  that  it  may  be  lecured  by  a 
firing  tied  to  it  ; a circumftance  not  to  be  omitted  in 
any  inftrument  employed  on  fuch  occafions,  to  avoid 
fuch  ill  accidents  as  have  fometimes  enfued  from  thefe 
inftruments  flipping  out  of  the  operator’s  hand.  After 
the  crotchet  has  paffed  below  the  fubdance  that  obdrufts 
the  paifage,  it  is  drawn  up  again,  and  hooks  up  the 
body  along  with  it.  The  crotchet  is  alfo  very  conve- 
nient, when  a fubdance  fomewhat  flexiblerasa  pin  or 
Efb  bone,  flicks  acrofsthc  gullet,  the  hook,  in  fuch  cafes, 
femng  them  about  their  middle  part,  crooks,  and  thus 
diiengages  them  ; or,  if  they  are  very  brittle  fubftan- 
ces,  fervesto  break  them. 

When  the  obdructing  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only  Hop 
up  a part  of  the  paifage,  and  which  may  either  eafily 
elude  the  hook,  or  flrainten  it  by  their  refiflauce,  a kind 
of  rings,  made  either  of  wire,  wool,  or  filk,  may  be 
ufed.  A piece  of  fine  wire  of  a proper  length  may  be 
bent  into  a circle,  about  the  middle,  of  about  an  inch 
diameter,  and  the  long  unbent  fides  brought  parallel, 
and  near  each' other  ; thefe  are  to  be  held  in  the  hand, 
and  the  circular  part  or  ring  introduced  into  the  gullet, 
in  order  to  be  conducted  about  the  obftrutting  body,  and 
fo  to  extra£l  it.  More  flexible  rings  may  be  made  of 
wool,  thread,  {ilk,  or  fmall  pack  thread,  which  may  be 
waxed  for  their  greater  flrength  and  confidence.  One 
of  thefe  is  to  be  tied  fad  to  a handle  of  iron  wire, 
whalebone,  or  any  kind  of  flexible  wood,  and  by  this 
means  introduced,  in  order  to  lurround  the  obftni&ing 
fubflance,  and  to  draw  it  Q£t.  Several  of  thefe  rings 
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-..fled  through  one  another,  may  be  ufed,  the  more  cer- 
tainly to  lay  hold  of  the  obftruOing  body  which  may 
be  involved  by  one,  if  another  ftiould  mifs  it.  Thele 
rines  have  one  advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  tub- 
ftanCe  to  be  extracted  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may  then, 

bv  turning  the  handle,  be  retained  fa  ftrongly  in  the 
ring  thus  twilled,  as  to  be  moved  every  way,  which 

mull  in  many  cafes  be  a confiderable  advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thele  Unhappy  occa. 
fions  is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  fuelling  con  fid  er. 
ably  on  being  wet  is  the  principal  foundation  ot  its  ttie- 
fuUiefs  here.  If  any  fubftance  is  flopped  in  the  gullet, 
bat  without  filling  up  the  whole  pafTage,  a bit  of  iponge 
may  be  introduced  into  that  part  which  is  u*ftopped, 
and  bevond  the  fubflance.  The  fponge  foon  dilates,  and 
urows  larger  in  this  mo  ill  fituation  ; and  indeed  the  en- 
largement of  it  may  be  forwarded  by  making  the  patient 
fwallow  a few  drops  of  water.  Afterward  it  is  to  be 
drawn  back  by  the  handle  to  which  it  is  fattened  ; ana 
as  it  is  now  too  large  to  return  through  the  fmall  cavity 
by  which  it  w*as  conveyed  in,  it  draws  out  the  obstruct- 
ing body  along  with  it.  . . 

The  compreffibility  of  fponge  is  another  foundation 

of  its  ufefulnefs  in  fuch  cafes. ' A pretty  large  piece  of 
fponge  may  be  com  prefled  or  fquec2.ed  into  afrnall  file, 
by  winding  a firing  of  tape  clofely  about  it,  which  may 
be  eafily  unwound  and  withdrawn, after  the  fponge  has 
been  introduced.  A bit  of  fponge  may  likewife  be  com- 
prefled  by  a piece  of  whalebone  fplit  at  one  end  ♦,  but 
this  can  hardly  be  intorduced  in  fuch  a manner  as  not 
to  hurt  the  patient. 

1 have  often  known  pins  and  other  fharp  bodies,  which 
had  fluck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by  caufing  the  per- 
fon  to  fwallow  a bit  of  tough  meat  tied  to  a thread, 
and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again.  This  is  fa&r  than 
fwallowing  fponge,  and  will  often  aniwer  the  purpofe 
equally  well. 

When  all  thefe  methods  prove  unftrceefsfui,  there 
remains  one  more,  which  is,  to  make  the  patient  vo- 

i bnuhis  can  fcaiccly  be  of  any  for  vice,  unlefs  when 
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fach  obftru#;ng  bodies  are  frmply  engaged  in,  a*n'd  not 
hooked  or  Buck  into  the  fkles  of  the  gullet,  as  in  thi.1 
cafe  vomiting  might  fomctlmes  occafion  f a r t lie  r Yn  i fb  !i  e f . 
If  the  patient  can  {wallow,  vomiting  may  be'  excited 
by  taking  halfa  drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  ipecac  nan  la 
in  powder  made  into  a draught.  If  he  is  not  able  td 
fwallow,  ah.  attempt  may  be  made  to  excite*  vomiting, 
by  tickling  his  throat  with  a feather  : and  if  that  fli'ould 
not  fucceed,  a clyffer  of  tobacco  may  be  adminiftered. 
It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  tobacco  in  a fufricient 
quantity  of  water.  This  has  often  been  found  to  fuc- 
ceed,  when  other  attempts  to  excite  vomiting  had 
failed. 

When  the  obftru#ing  body  is  of  fueh  a nature  that 
it  may  with  fafety  be  pu  fifed  downwards,  this  may  be 
attempted  by  means  of  a wax  .candle  oiled,  and  a little 
heated,  fo  as  to  make  inflexible;  or  a piece  of  whale- 
bone, wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with  a fponge  falfened  to 
one  end. 

Should  it  be  impoffible  .to  extra#  even  thofe  bodies 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the  ffomach,  we 
muff  then  prefer  the  leaff  of  two  evils,  and  rather  run 
the  hazard  of  pufliing  them  down,  than  buffer  the  patient 
toperifli  in  a few  minutes  ; and  we  ought  to  feruple 
this  refolution  the  lefs,  as  a great  many  inflances  have 
happened,  where  the  lwallowing  of  fiich  hurtful  and 
jndigeftible  fubftances  has  been  followed  by  no  disorder. 

Whenever  it  is  manifeft  that  all  endeavours  either 
to  extra#  or  pufh  down  the  fubffance  muff  prove  in- 
effectual, they  fliould  be  difeontinued  ; becaufe  the  in- 
flammation occafioned  by  perfifting  in  them,  might  be 
as  dangerous  as  the  obftru#ion  itfelf.  Some  have  died 
in  confequenceof  the  inflammation,  even  after  rh^body 
which  caufed  the  obftru#ion  had  been  entirely  removed. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making  uie 
of,  the  patient  fhould.  often  fwallow,  or,  if  lie  cannot, 
he  fhould  frequently  receive  by  inje#ion,  through  a 
crooked  tube  ©r  pipe  that  may  reach  down  to  the  gul- 
let, fome  emollient  liquop,  as  warm  milk  and  water, 
barley  water,  or  a deco#ion  of  mallows.  Inje#ions  of 
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this  kind  not  only  foften  and  Tooth  the  irritated  parts, 
but,  when  thrown  in  with  force,  are  often  more  fuc- 
ccefsful  in  loofening  the  obllruftion  than  all  attempts 
' with  inftruments. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged  to 
leave  the  obftruCting  body  in  the  part,  the  patient  muft 
be  treated  as  if  lie  had  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  He 
fhould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a low  diet  and  have  bis  whole 
:neck  fuiTounded  with  emmollient  poultices.  The  like 
treatment  muft  alfo  be  ufed,  if  there  be  any  reafon  to 
fufpect  an  inflammation  of  the  paffages,  though  the  ob- 
.ftructing  body  be  removed. 

A proper  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes  loofened 
'the  inhering  body  more  effectually  than  inftruments. 
Thus  a blow  on  the  back  has  often  forced  up  a fubftance 
which  ftuck  in  the  gullet;  but  this  is  ftill  more  proper 
and  efficacious  when  the  fubflance  gets  into  the,  wind- 
•pipe.  In  this  cafe  vomiting  and  lneezing  are  likewife 
to  be  excited.  Pins,  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet,  have 
been  frequently  difeharged  by  riding  on  horfeback,  or 
i in  a carriage. 

When  any  indigeftible  fubftance  has  been  forced 
down  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient  ffiould  ufe  a very 
: mild  and  fmooth  diet,  confifting  chiefly  of  fruits  and 
: farinaceous  fubftances,  as  puddings,  pottage  and  foups. 
He  ffiould  avoid  all  heating  and  irritating  things,  as 
wine,  punch,  pepper,  and  fuch  like ; and  his  drink  fhould 
be  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  ftrongly  and  fully  clofed, 
that  the  patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth,  lie 
muft  be  nouriffied  by  clyfters  of  foup,  jelly,  and  the 

• When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immediately 
1 fuffocated,  and  all  hope  of  freeing  the  paflage  is  vanish- 
ed, To  that  death  feems  at  hand,  if  refpiration  be  not 
reflored,  the  operation  of  bronchotomy,  or  opening  of 
the  wind  pipe,  muft  be  direCtly  performed.  As  this 
’ operation  is  neither  difficult  to  an  expert  furgeon,  nor 
very  painful  to  the  patient,  it  is  often  the  only  method 
which  can  be  taken  to  preferve  life  in  thefe  emergen- 
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cies.  We  thought  proper  to  mention  it,  though  it 
{hould  only  be  attempted  by  perfpns  (killed  in  furgerv. 

OF  NOXIO  U S V A POUR  S. 

Air  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even 
dedru&ive  to  animals.  This  may  either  happen  from 
its  vivifying  principle  being  dedroyed,  or  from  fubtlc 
exhalations  with  which  it  is  impregnated.  Thus  air  that 
has  palled  through  burning  fuel  is  neither  c.apalle  of 
fupporting  fire  nor  the  life  of  animals.  Hence  the  dan- 
ger of  deeping  in  dole  chambers,  with  charcoal  fires. 
Some  indeed  (uppofe  the  danger  proceeds  from  the  ful- 
phureous  oil  contained  in  the  charcoal,  which  is  fet  at 
liberty  and  diffufed  all  over  the  chamber  ; while  others 
imagine  itis  owing  to  the  air  of  the  room  being  charged 
with  phlogifton.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a fituation  care- 
fully to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it  is  dangerous  to  deep 
in  a fmall  apartment  with  a fire  of  any  kind.  1 lately 
faw  four  pei  Tons  who  had  been  fiiffocated  by  deeping 
in  an  apartment  where  a fmall  fire  of  coal  had  been  left 
burning. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder,  beer 
or  other  liquors  in  the  date  of  ferraention,  contains 
fome thing  poifonous,  which  kills  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence  there  is  always  danger  in 
going  into  cellars  where  a large  quantity  of  thefe  liquors 
is  in  a date  of  fermentation,  especially  if  they  have 
been  clofe  fliut  up  for  fome  time.  There  have  been 
many  indances  of  perfons  druck  dead  on  entering 
fuch  places,  and  of  others  who  have  with  difficulty 
efcaped. 

When  fubterraneous  caves,  that  have  been  very  long 
Ihut,  are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells  are  cleaned,  which 
have  not  been  emptied  for  feveral  years,  the  vapours 
arifmgfrom  them  produce  the  fame  effects  as  thofe men- 
tioned above.  For  this  reafon,no  perfon  ought  to  ven- 
ture into  a well,  pit,  cellar,  or  any  place  that  is  damp, 
and  has  been  long  fh\it  up,  till  the  air  has  been  fuffi-' 
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iently  purified,  by  burning  gunpowder-;,  in  it.  It  is 
aiV  to  know,  as  has  been  obferved  in  a former  part  of 
his  work,  when  the  air  of  fuch  places  is  unwholefome, 

letting  down  a lighted  candle,  throwing  in  burning 
: ‘uel,  or  the  like.  If  thefe  continue  to  burn,  people 
nuay  fafcly  venture  in;  but  where  they  are  fuddenly  ex- 
ringuifhed,  no  one  ought  to  enter  till  the  an  has  been 
ffirft  purified  by  fire. 

The  offen-fivc  think  of  lamps  and  of  candles,  elpecially 
when  their  flames  are  extinguifhed,  operate  like  other 
■vapours,  though  with  lefs  violence,  and  lefs  fuddenly. 
There  have,  however,  been  inftances  of  people  killed 
•by  the  fumes  of  lamps  which  had  been  extinguifhed  in 
a dole  chamber  ; and  perfons  of  weak,  delicate  breafts, 
.generally  find  themfelves  quickly  oppreffed  in  apart- 
iments  illuminated  with  many  candles. 

Such  as  arc  fenfible  of  tlieir  danger  in  thefe  fituations, 
and  retreat  feafon ably  from  it,  are  generally  relieved  as 
Toon  as  they  get  into  the  open  air,  or,  if  they  have  any 
remaining  uncalinefs,  a little  water  and  vinegar,  or  le- 
monade, drank  hot,  affords  them  relief.  But  when  they 
are  fo  far  poifoned.  as  to  have  loft  their  feeling  and  un- 
demanding, the  following  means  rauft  be  ufed  for  their 
recovery  : 

The  patient  fftould  be  expofed  to  very  pure,  frefli, 
and  open  air ; and  volatile  falts,  or  other  ftimulating 
fubftanccs,  held  to  the  nofe.  He  fhould  next  be  bled  in 
the  arm,  or,  if  that  dots  not  fuceeed,  in  the  neck.  His 
legs  ought  to  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  well  rubbed. 
As  foo.i  as  lie  can  fwailow,  fotne  lemonade,  or  water 
and  vinegar,  with  the  addition  of  a little  nitre,  may  be 
given  him. 

Nor  are  (harp  clyftersjby  any  means  to  be  neglected ; 
thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the  common  clyfter, 
fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  tinfture  of  fentia,  of  each  two 
ounces  ; or  in  their  ftead  half  an  ounce  of  Venice  tuf* 
pentine  diflolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Should  thefe 
things  not  be  at  hand,  two  or  three  large  fpoOrtfuls  of 
common  fait  may  be  put  into  the  clyfter.  The  fame 
means,  if  neceffary,  which  were  recommended  in  the 
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former  part  of  this  chapter,  may  be  ufcd  to  reftore  the 
circulation,  warmth,  See. 

Mr.  Toffacb,  furgeon  at  Alloa,  relates  the  cafe  of  a 
man  fuffocated  by  the  Ream  of  burning  coal,  whom  lie 
recovered  by  blowing  his  breath  into  the  patient’s 
mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and  caufing  him  to 
be  well  rubbed  and  toffed  about,,  And  Dr.  Frewen, 
of  Suffex,  mentions  the  cafe  of  a young  man  who  was 
ftupified  by  the  fmoke  of  fca  coal,  but  was  recovered 
by  being  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  afterwards  laid 
in  a warm  bed. 

The  practice  ofplungijig  perfons  fuffocated  by  noxi 
ous  vapours  in  cold  water,  would  feem  to  be  fupported 
by  the  common  experiment  of  fuflfocating  dogs  in  the 
grotto  del  cani , and  afterwards  recovering  them,  by 
throwing  them  into  the  neighbouring  lake. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

Whem  cold  is.  extremely  fevere,  and  a perfon  is  ex- 
pofed  to  it  for  a long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in  conic  - 
quence  of  its  (topping  the  circulation  in  the  extremities, 
and  forcing  too  great  a proportion  of  blood  towards  the 
brain  ; fo  that  the  patient  dies  of  a kind  of  apoplexy, 
produced  by  great  fleepinefs.  The  traveller,  in  this 
fituation,  who  finds  himfelf  begin  to  grow  drowfy,  fhould 
redouble  his  efforts  to  extricate  himfelf  from  the  immi- 
nent danger  he  is  expofeo  to.  This  sleep,  which  he  might 
confider  as  fome  alleviation  of  his  fufferings,  would,  if 
indulged,  prove  his  laft.  m.  . . A 

Such  violent  effe&s  of  cold  are  happily  not  very  com- 
mon in  this  country  ; it  frequently  happens,  however, 
that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  fo  benumbed  or 
frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a mortification,  if  proper 
means  are  not  ufed  to  prevent  it.  The  chief  danger  in 
this  fituation  arifes  from  the  fudden  application  of  heat. 
It  is  very  common,  when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched 
with  cold,  to  hold  them  to  the  fire  ; yetreafon  and  ob- 
fervation  (hew  that  this  is  a moft  dangerous  and  imprn* 
dent  practice 
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Every  peafant  knows,  if  frol-n  meat,  fruits,  or  roots 
of  any  kind,  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  put  into 
warm  water,  they  will  be  dcftroyed  by  rottennefs,  or 
a kind  of  mortification ; and  that  the  only  way  to  reco- 
ver them,  is  to  immerfe  them  for  feme  time  in  very 
cold  water.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  repaid 

to  animals  in  this  condition. 

When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed  w ith 
cold,  they  outfit  either  to  be  immerfed  in  cold  water, 
or  rubbed  with  fnow,  til)  they  recover  then-natural 
warmth  and  fenfibility  : after  which,  the  perfon  may 
be  removed  into  an  apartment  a little  warmer,  and  may 
drink  fome  cups  of  tea,  or  an  infulion  of  elder  flowers 
fweetened  with  honey.  Every  perfon  mutt  have  ob- 
ferved,  when  the  hands  were  even  but  slightly  attested 
with  cold,  that  the  belt  way  to  warm  them  was  by 
walhing  them  in  cold  water,  and  continuing  to  rub  them 


well  for  iome  time.  . u 

When  a perfon  has  been  long  fo  expofed  to  the  cold, 

that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gene,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold  water ; or 
what  will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  to  lin- 
merfc  him  in  a bath  of  the  very  coldeft  water.  There 
is  the  greatefl  encouragement  to  perfift  in  the  me  or 
thefe  means,  as  we  are  aflured  that  perfons  who  had 
remained  in  the  fnow,  or  had  beent»pofed  to  the 
freezing  air  during  five  or  fix' Sfuceffiye  days,  and  who 
had  diicovered  no  marks  of  life  for  feveral  hours,  have 


neverthelefs  been  revived. 

I have  always  thought  that  the  whitloes,  kibes,  chil- 
blains, and  other  inflammations  of  the  extremities, 
which  are  fo  common  among  the  peafants  in  the  cold 
feafon,  were  chiefly  occafioned  by  their  fudden  tran- 
fltions  from  cold  to  heat.  After  they  have  been  expof- 
ed to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold  they  immediately  ap- 
ply their  hands  and  feet  to  the  fire,  or,  if  the  have  oc 
caflon,  plunge  them  into  warm  water,  by  which  means, 
if  a mortification  does  not  happen,  an  inflammation 

feldom  fails  to  enfue.  Mod  of  the . ill  confequences 

a A trojn 
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from  this  quarter,  might  be  eafily  avoided,  by  only  oh? 
ferving  the  precautions  mentioned  above 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  HEAT. 

The  effects  of  extreme  heat,  though  not  fo  common, 
in  this  country,  are  no  lefs  fatal,  and  much  more  Hid- 
den than  thofe  of  cold.  In  hot  countries  people  fre- 
quently drop  down  dead  in  the  ftreets,  exhausted  with 
beat  and  fatigue.  In  this  cafe  if  any  warm  cordial  can 
be  poured  into  the  mouth,  it  ought  to  be  done.  If  this 
cannot  be  effected,  they  may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of 
a clyfter.  Volatile  Ipirits,  and  other  things  of  a humil- 
iating nature,  may  be  applied  to  the  (kin,  which  fhould 
be  well  rubbed  with  coarfe  cloths,  whipped  with  net- 
tles, or  other  Simulating  ^things.  Some  of  the  ancient 
phyficians  are  faid  to  have  reftored  to  life  perfons  appa« 
rently  dead,  hy  beating  them  with  rods. 

Head  aches  that  proceed  from  too  great  expofure  to 
« ates,  may  be  cured  by  applying  linen 

cloths,  foaked  in  cold  water,  to  the  head. 


CHAP.  LIV. 

OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHER  CASES 
WHICH  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE 

' ASSISTANCE.' 

..  - * u * < . ^ 

STRONG  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound  with 
blood,  are  often  feized  with  hidden  fainting  fits, 
after  violent  exercife,  drinking  freely  of  warm  or 
ftrong  liquors,  expofure  to  great  heat,  intenfe  appli- 
cation to  ftudy,  or  the  like. 

In  fuch  calcs  the  pafient  fhould  be  made  to  frnell  to 
fome  vinegar.  His  temples,  foiehead  and  wrihs, 
ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water ; and  two  or 
three  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five  times  as 
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much  water,  may,  if  he  can  fwallow,  be  poured  into 
his  mouth. 

It'  the  fainting  proves  obftinate  or  degenerates  into 
a fyncope,  that  is  an  abolition  of  feeling  and  underftand- 
i„g,  the  patient  mult  be  bled.  After  the  bleeding,  a 
clylter  will  be  proper,  and  then  he  fhould  be  kept  eafy 
and  quiet,  only  giving  him  every  half  hour  a cup  or 
two  of  an  infulion  ot  any  mild  vegetable,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  fugar  and  vinegar. 

When  fwoonings,  which  arife  from  this  caufe,  oc- 
cur frequently  in  the  fame  perfcn,  he  fhould,  in  order 
to  efcape  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a light  diet,  confift” 
ing  chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other  vegetables.  His 
drink  ought  to  be  water  or  fmall  beer,  and  he  fhould 
deep  but  moderately,  and  take  much  exercife. 

But  fainting  fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a defeat 
than  an  excefs  of  blood.  Hence  they  are  very  feady  to 
happen  after  great  evacuations  of  any  kind,  obftinate 
watching,  want  of  appetite,  or  fuch  like.  In  thele,  an 
almoft  direftly  oppofite  courfe  to  that  mentioned  above 
muft  be  purfued, 

The  patient  fhould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head  low, 
and  being  covered,  fhould  have  his  legs,  thighs,  arms, 
and  his  whole  body  rubbed  ftrongly  with  hot  flannels* 
Hungary  water,  volatile  falts,  or  ftrong fuelling  herbs, 
as  rue,  mint,  or  rofemary,  may  be  held  to  his  nofe. 
His  mouth  may  be  wet  with  a little  rum  or  brandy ; and 
if  he  can  fwallow,  fome  hot  wine,  mixed  with  fugar 
and  cinnamon,  which  is  an  excellent  cordial,  may  be 
poured  into  his  mouth.  A comprefs  of  flannel  dipt  in 
hot  wine  or  brandy  muft  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  his  fto- 
mach,  ancl  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water, 
laid  to  his  feet. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little*  he  fhould 
take  fome  ftrong  loup  or  broth,  or  a little  bread  or  bif- 
cuit,  foaked  in  hot  fpiccd  wine.  To  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  the  fits,  he  ©ught  to  take  often*  but  in  fmall 
quantities,  fome  light  yet  ftrengthening  nourifhment, 
as  panado  made  with  foup  inftead  of  water,  new  laid 
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eggs  lightly  poached,  chocolate,  light  roaft  meats,  jeh 
lies,  and  fuch  like. 

Thofe  fainting  fils,  which  are  the  effedt  of  bleeding  or 
of  the  violent  operations  of  purges,  belong  to  this  elafs. 
Such  as  happen  after  artificial  bleeding  are  feldom  dan- 
gerous, generally  terminating  as  loon  as  the  patient  is 
laid  upon  the  bed  ; indeed,  perfons  fubjedt  to  this  kind 
fhould  always  be  bled  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it. 
Should  the  fainting,  however,  continue  longer  than 
ufual,  volatile  fpirits  may  be  held  to  the  nofe,  and 
rubbed  on  the  temples,  Sec . 

When  fainting  is  the  effedt  of  too  ffrong  or  acrid 
purges  or  vomits,  the  patient  muff  be  treated  in  all  ref- 
pedts  as  if  he  had  taken  poifon.  He  fhould  be  made  t© 
drink  plentifully  of  milk,  warm  water,  and  oil,  barley 
.water,  or  fuch  like  ; emollient  clyflers  will  likewife  be 
proper,  aud  the  patient’s  flrcngth  fhould  afterwards  be 
recruited,  by  giving  him  generous  cordials,  and  ano- 
dyne medicines. 

Faintings  are  often  occafionedby  indigeftion.  This 
may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
food.  When  the  former  ofthefe  is  the  caufe,  the  cure 
will  be  beft  performed  by  vomiting,  which  may  be  pro- 
moted by  caufmg  the  patient  to  drink  a weak  infufion 
of  camomile  flowers,  carduus  benedidtus,  or  the  like. 
When  the  diforder  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the 
food,  the  patient,  as  in  the  cafe  of  weaknefs,  mull  be 
revived  by  Among  fmells,  See. ; after  which  he  fhould 
be  made  to  1 wallow  a large  quantity  of  light  warm 
fluid,  which  may  ferve  to  drown,  as  it  were  the  of- 
fending matter,  to  foften  its  acrimony,  and  eithe  r to 
eflfett  a di (charge  of  it  by  vomiting,  or  force  it  down 
into  the  inteftines. 

Even  difagreeable  fmells  will  fometimes  occafion 
fwoonings,  efpecially  in  people  of  weak  nerves.  When 
this  happens,  the  patient  fhould  be  carried  into  the 
open  air,  have  ftimulating  things  held  to  his  nofe,  and 
thofe  fubftances  which  are  difagreeable  to  him  ought 
immediately  to  be  removed.  But  we  have  already 
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nken  notice  of  fwoonings  which  arife  from  nervous 
diiorders,  and  fhall  therefore  fay  no  more  upon  that 

Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of  difeafes. 

In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeafes,  they  generally  de- 
note an  oppreflion  at  the  domach,  or  a rnafs  of  cor- 
rupted humours,  and  they  ceafe  after  evacuations  ei- 
ther by  vomit  or  (fool.  When  they  occur  at  the  be- 
o-inning  of  malignant  fevers  they  indicate  great  danger. 

In  each  of  thefe  cafes,  vinegar  ufed  both  externally  and 
internally  is  the  bed  remedy  during  the  paroxyfm, 
and  plenty  of  lemon  juice  and  water  of  it.  Swoonings 
which  happen  in  difeafes  accompanied  with  great  eva- 
cuations, mud  be  treated  like  thofe  which  are  owing 
to  weaknels,  and  the  evacuations  ought  to  be  redrain- 
ed. When  they  happen  towards  the  end  of  a violent 
fit  of  an  intermitting  fever,  or  at  that  of-each  exacer- 
bation of  a continual  fever,  the  patient  mud  be  fup- 
ported  by  fmall  draughts  of  wine  and  water. 

Delicate  and  hyderic  women  are  very  liable  to 
fwooning  or  fainting  fits  after  delivery.  Thefe  might 
be  often  prevented  by  generous  cordials,  and  the  ad- 
mifTion  of  frefh  air.  When  they  are  occafioned  by  ex- 
ceffive  flooding,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  retrained. 
They  are  generally  the  effect  of  mere  weaknefs  or  ex- 
haudion.  Dr.  Engle  man  relates  the  cafe  of  a woman 
“ in  childbed,  who  after  being  happily  delivered,  fud- 
denly  fainted,  and  lay  upwards  of  a quarter  of  an  hour 
apparently  dead.  A phyfleian  was  fent  for  ; her  own 
maid,  in  the  mean  time,  being  out  of  patience  at  this 
delay,  attempted  to  affid  ffer  herfelf,  and  extending 
herfelf  upon  her  midrefs,  applied  her  mouth  to  her’s, 
blew  in  as  much  breath  as  die  poflibly  could,  and  in  a 
very  fhort  time  the  exhauded  woman  awaked  as  out  of 
a profound  deep,  when  proper  things  being  given  her, 
1 he  foon  recovered. 

“ The  maid  being  asked  how  (he  came  to  think  of 
this  expedient,  laid  flie  had  feen  it  prattifed  at  Alten* 
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burgli,  by  midwives,  upon  children,  with  the  happieA 
effect” 

We  mention  this  cafe  chiefly,  that  other  mid  wives 
may  be  induced  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  example.  Ma- 
ny children  are  born  without  any  flgns  of  life,  and  a- 
thers  expire  foon  after  the  birth,  who  might,  without 
all  doubt,  by  proper  care  be  reftored  to  life. 

From  whatever  caufe  fainting  fits  proceed,  frefh  air 
is  always  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  patient.  By 
not  attending  to  this  circumftance,  people  often  kill 
their  friends  while  they  are  endeavouring  to  fave  them. 
Alarmed  at  the  patient’s  fituation,  they  call  in  a crowd 
of  people  to  his  afliftance,  or  perhaps  to  witnefs  his 
exit,  whofe  breathing  exhaufts  the  air,  and  increafes 
the  danger.  There  is  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  this  prac- 
tice, which  is  very  common  among  the  lower  fort  of 
people,  often  proves  fatal,  efpecially  to  the  delicate, 
and  fuch  perfons  as  fall  into  fainting  fits  from  mere  ex- 
hauftion,  or  the  violence  of  fome  difeafe  No  more 
perfons  ought  ever  to  be  admitted  into  the  room 
where  the  patient  lies  in  a fwoon,  that  are  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  his  afliftance,  and  the  windows  of  the 
apartment  fhould  always  be  opened,  at  leaft  as  far  as  to 
admit  a ftream  of  frefh  air. 

Perfons  fubjeft  to  frequent  fwoonings  or  fainting 
fits,  fhould  negledt  no  means  to  remove  the  caufe  of 
them,  as  the  confequences  are  always  injurious  to  the 
conftitution.  Every  fainting  fit  leaves  the  perfon  in  , 
deje&ion  and  weaknefs  ; the  fecretions  are  thereby 
fufpendetf,  the  humours  difpofed  to  flagnation,  coagu- 
lations and  obftruttions  are  formed,  and,  if  the  motion 
©f  the  blood  be  totally  /intercepted,  or  very  confidera- 
ably  checked,  polypufes  are  fometimes  formed  in  the 
heart  or  larger  veffels.  The  only  kind  of  fwoonings 
not  to  be  dreaded,  are  thofe  which  fometimes  mark 
the  crifjjs  in  fevers  ; yet  even  thefe  ought,  as  foon  as 
poffible,  to  be  removed. 
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The  efFefls  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No  kind 
flof  poifon  kills  more  certainly  than  an  overdofe  of  ar- 
«,<ient  ipirits.  Sometimes,  by  deftroying  the  nervous 
(energy,  they  put  an  end  to  life  at  once ; but  in  general 
their  effects  are  more  flow,  and  in  many  refpefts  fimi- 
lar  to  tliefe  of  opium.  Other  kinds  of  intoxicating 
liquors  may  prove  fatal  when  taken  to  excefs,  as  well 
as  ardent  lpirits  ; but  they  may  generally  be  difcliarged 
by  vomiting,  which  ought  always  to  be  excited  when 
the  ftomach  is  overcharged  with  liquor. 

More  of  thole  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxicated, 
lofe  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  conduct  them- 
Telves,  than  from  the  deftruflive  quality  of  the  liquor. 
Unable  to  walk,  they  tumble  down,  and  lie  in  lome 
aukward  pofture,  which  obftrufts  the  circulation  or 
• breathing,  and  often  continue  in  this  fltuation  till  they 
die.  No  drunken  perfon  fhould  be  left  by  himfelf  till 
his  clothes  have  been  loofened,  and  his  body  laid  in 
fuch  a pofture  as  is  moft  favourable  for  continuing  the 
vital  motions,  difcharging  the  contents  of  the  ftomach. 
See.  The  beft  pofture  for  difcharging  the  contents  of 
the  ftomach  is  to  lay  the  perfon  upon  his  belly  ; when 
afleep  he  may  be  laid  on  his  fide  with  his  head  a little 
.raifed,  and  particular  care  muft  be  taken  that  his  neck 
be  no  ways  bent,  twilled,  or  have  any  thing  too  tight 
about  it. 

The  exceflive  degree  of  thirft  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing ftrong  liquors,  often  induces  people  to  quench  it 
by  taking  what  is  hurtful.  1 have  known  fatal  confe- 
quences  even  from  drinking  freely  of  milk  after  a de- 
bauch of  wine  or  four  punch;  thele  acid  liquors,  to- 
gether with  the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  having  coagulated 
the  milk  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  could  never  be  di- 
gelled.  The  fafeft  drink  after  a debauch  is  water  with 
a toaft,  tea,  infufions  of  balm,  fage,  barley  water,  and 
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fuch  like.  If  the  perfon  wants  to  vomit,  he  may  drink 
a weak  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  or  lukewarm 
water  and  oil,  but  in  this  condition  vomiting  may  ge- 
nerally be  excited  by  only  tickling  the  throat  with  the 
finger  or  a feather. 

In  Head  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  different  fymp- 
toms  of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger,  and  pro- 
pofing  a general  plan  of  treatment  for  perfons  in  this 
fituation,  I (hall  briefly  relate  the  hiftory  of  a cafe 
which  lately  fell  under  my  own  obfervation,  wherein 
molt  of  thofe  fymptoms  ufually  reckoned  dangerous 
concurred,  and  where  the  treatment  was  fuccefsful. 

A young  man  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  for  a 
hire  drank  ten  glades  of  ftrong  brandy.  He  foon  after 
fell  fad  afleep,  and  continued  in  that  fituation  for  fe- 
veral  hours,  till  at  length  his  uneafy  manner  of  breath- 
ing, the  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  other  threat- 
ening  fymptoms,  alarmed  his  friends,  and  made  them 
fend  for  me.  I found  him  dill  fleeping,  his  counte- 
nance ghaftly,  and  his  {kin  covered  with  a cold  clammy 
fweat.  Almoft  the  only  figns  of  life  remaining  were, 
a deep  laborious  breathing, "and  a convulfive  motion  or 
agitation  of  his  bowels. 

I tried  to  roufe  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching,  (bak- 
ing, applying  volatile  fpirits,  and  j other  dimulating 
things  to  his  nofe,  Sc c.  A few  ounces-of  blood  were 
likewife  taken  from  his  arm,  and  a mixture  of  vinegar 
and  water  was  poured  into  his  mouth,  but  as  he  could 
not  fw allow,  very  little  of  this  got  into  the  ftomach. 
None  of  thefe  things  having  the  lead  effeft,  and  the 
danger  feeming  to  increase,  I ordered  his  legs  to  be  put 
into  warm  water,  and  a (harp  clyder  to  be  immediately 
adminidered.  This  gave  him  a dool,  and  was  the  fird 
thing  that  relieved  him.  It  was  afterwards  repeated 
with  the  fame  happy  effecd,  and  feemed  to  be  the  chief 
caufe  of  his  recovery.  He  then  began  to  (hew  fome 
figns  of  life,  took  drink  when  it  was  offered  him,  and 
came  gradually  to  his  fenfes  ; he  continued,  however, 
for  feveral  days  weak  and  feverifli,  and  complaine 
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much  of  a forenefs  in  his  bowels,  which  gradually  went 
off,  by  means  of  a slender  diet,  and  cool  mucilaginous 

liquors. 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  fuffered 
to  die,  without  any  afliftance  being  called,  had  not  a 
neighbour,  a few  days  before,  who  had  been  advifed  to 
drink  a bottle  of  fpirifcs  to  cure  him  of  an  ague,  expired 
under  very  iimilar  circumftances. 

OF  SUFFOCATION  AND  STRANGLING. 

Thefe  may  fometimes  proceed  from  an  infraction  of 
the  lungs,  produced  by  vifei  1 clammy  humours,  or  a 
fpafmodic  afteftion  of  the  nerves  of  that  organ.  Perfons 
who  feed  grofsly,  aritl  abound  in  rich  blood,  are  v ry 
liable  to  fuffocatiag  fits  from  the  former  of  thefe  caufes. 
Such  ought,  as  loon  as  they  are  attacked,  to  be  bled,  to 
receive  an  emollient  clyfter,  and  to  take  frequently  a cup 
of  diluting  liquor  with  a little  nitre  in  it.  They  fhould 
likewife  receive  the  fleams  of  hot  vinegar  into  their 
lungs  by  breathing. 

Nervous  and  aflhmatic  perfons  are  mod  fubjeCl  to 
fpafmodic  affections  of  the  lungs.  I11  this  cafe  the  pa- 
tient’s  legs  fhould  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  the 
fleams  of  vinegar  applied  as  above.  Warm  diluting 
liquors  fhould  likewife  be  dranK  ; to  a cup  of  which  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  paragoric  elixir  may  occafionally  be 
added.  Burnt  paper,. feathers,  or  leather,  may  be  held 
to  the  patient’s  nofe,  and  frefh  air  fhould  be  freely  ad- 
mitted to  him. 

Infants  are  often  fuffocated  by  the  carelcfsnefs  or  in- 
attention of  their  nurfes*.  An  infant  when  in  bed 
fhould  always  be  laid  fo,  that  it  cannot  tumble  down 
with  its  head  under  the  bed  clothes;  and  when  in  a cra- 

* These  accidents  are  not  always  the  effects  of  carelessness.  I 
have  known  an  infant  overlaid  by  its  mother  being  seised  in  the  night 
with  an  hysteric  fit.  This  ought  to  serve  as  a caution  against  em- 
ploying hysteric  women  as  nurses;  and  should  likewise  teach  such 
women  never  to  lay  an  infant  in  the  same  bed  witli  themselves,  but  id 
» small  adjacent  one. 
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die,  its  face  ought  never  to  be  covered.  A fmall  degree 
of  attention  to  thefe  two  fnnple  rules  would  fave  the 
lives  of  many  infants,  and  prevent  others  from  being 
rendered  weak  and  fickly  all  their  days  by  the  injuries 
done  to  their  lungs. 

Inftead  of  laying  down  a plan  for  the  recovery  of 
infants  who  are  fuffocated,  or  overlaid,  as  it  is  termed 
by  their  nuries,  I fhall  give  the  hiftory  of  a cafe  re- 
lated by  Monfieur  Janin,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgery  at  Paris,  as  it  was  attended  with  fuccefs,  and 
contains  almofl  every  thing  that  can  be  done  on  fuch 
occafions. 

A nurfe  having  had  the  misfortune  to  .overlay  a child, 
he  was  called  in,  and  found  the  infant,  without  any  ligns 
of  life  ; no  pulfation  in  the  arteries,  no  refpiration,  the 
face  livid,  the  eyes  open,  dull,  and  tarnifhed,  the  nofe 
full  of  fnivel,  the  mouth  gaping,  in  fhort  it  was  almofl 
cold.  Whilft  fome  linen  cloths  and  a parcel  of  afhes 
were  warming,  he  had  the  hoy  unfwathed,  and  laid  him 
in  a warm  bed,  and  on  the  right  fide.  He  then  was 
rubbed  all  over  with  fine  linen,  for  fear  of  fretting  his 
tender  and  delicate  fkin.  As  foon  as  the  allies  had  re« 
ceived  their  due  degree  of  heat,  Mr.  Janin  buried  him 
in  them,  except  the  face,  placed  him  on  the  fide  op- 
polite  to  that  on  which  he  had  been  at  firfl  laid,  and 
covered  him  with  a blanket.  He  had  a bottle  of  eau  de 
luce  in  his  pocket,  which  he  prefented  to  his  nofe  from 
time  to  time;  and  between  whilesTome  puffs  of  tobacco 
were  blown  up  his  noflrils ; to  thele  lucceeded  the 
blowing  into  his  mouth,  and  fqneezhig  tight  his  nofe. 
Animal  heat  began  thus  to  be  excited  gradually  ; the 
pulfations  of  the  temporal  artery  were  foon  felt,  the 
breathing  became  more  frequent  and  free,  and  the  eyes 
clofed  and  opened  alternately.  At  length  the  child 
fetched  fome  crie£  expreflive  of  liis  want  of  the  breafl, 
ltfhich  being  applied  to  the  mouth,  he  catched  at  it 
with  avidity,  and  fucked  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
to  him.  Though  the  pulfations  of  the  arteries  were 
t>y  this  time  very  well  re-eflablifhed,  and  it  was  hot 
weather,  yet  Mr.  Janin  thought  it  advifeable  to  leave 
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liis  patient  three  quarters  of  an  hour  longer  under  the 
allies.  He  was  afterwards  taken  out,  cleaned  and  drefT- 
ed  as  ufual;  to  which  a gentle  lleep  iucceeded?  and 

he  continued  perfectly  well.  ^ 

Mr.  Janiu  mentions  likewife  an  example  of  a young 
man  who  had  hanged  himfelf  through  defpair,  to  whom 
he  adminiftered  help  as  effectually  as  in  the  preceding 

cafe.  ^ 

Mr.  Glover,  lurgeon,  in  Doctors’  Commons,  London, 

relates  the  cafe  of  a perfon  who  was  reftored  to  life 
after  twenty-nine  minutes  hanging,  and  continued  in 
good  health  for  many  years  after. 

The  principal  means  ufed  to  reftore  this  man  to  life 
were,  opening  the  temporal  aitery  and  the  cxteinalju* 
gular  ; rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and  neck,  with  a quan- 
tity of  volatile  Ipirits  and  oil;adminifteringthe  tobacco 
clvfter  by  means  of  lighted  pipes,  and  ftrong  frictions 
of  the  legs  and  arms.  This  courfe  had' been  continued 
for  about  four  hours,  when  an  incifion  was  made  into 

• the  wind-pipe,  and  air  blown  ftrongly  through  a canula 
: into  the  lungs.  About  twenty  minutes  after  this,  the 

blood  at  the°artery,  began  to  run  down  the  face,  and  a 

• flow  pulfe  was  juft  perceptible  at  the  wrift.  The 
: frictions  were  continued  for  fome  time  longer  ; his 

pulfe  became  more  frequent,  and  his  mouth  and  no(e 
being  irritated  with  fpirit  oflal  amoniac,  he  opened  his 
, eyes.  Warm  cordials  were  then  adminiftered  to  him, 
and  in  two  days  he  was  fo  well  as  to  be  able  to  walk 
!<  eight  miles. 

Thefe  cafes  are  fufficient  to  (hew  what  may  be  done 
for  the  recovery  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  ftrangle 
themfelves  in  a fit  of  defpair. 

OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CON- 
VULSION FITS. 

Convulfion  fits  often  conftitute  the  laftfeene  of  acute 
or  chronic  diforders.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  there  can 
remain  but  fmall  hopes  of  the  patient’s  recovery  after 
expiring  in  a fit.  But  when  a perfon  who  appears  to  be 
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in  perfect  health,  Is  fuddenly  feized  with  a convulficri 
fit,  and  feems  to  expire,  fome  attempts  ought  always  to 
be  made  to  reftore  him  to  life.  Infants  are  moft  liable 
to  convulfions,  and  are  often  carried  off  very  fuddeniy 
by  one  or  more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething.  There 
are  many  well  authenticated  accounts  of  infants  having 
been  reftored  to  life,  after  they  had  to  all  appearance 
expired  in  convulfions  ; but  we  fhall  only  relate  the 
following  inftance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his 
pamphlet  on  the  practicability  of  recovering  perfons  vifi* 
bly  dead.' 

In  the  parifh  of  St.  Clement's,  Colchester , a child  of 
fix  months  old,  lying  upon  its  mother’s  lap,  havinghad 
the  breaft,  was  feized  with  a ftrong  convuliion  fit, 
which  laftecl  fo  Jong,  and  ended  with  fo  total  a priva- 
tion of  motion  in  the  body,  lungs,  and  pulfe,  that  it  was 
deemed  abfolutely  dead.  It  was  accordingly  dripped, 
laid. out,  the  paffing-bell  ordered  to  be  tolled,  and  a 
coffin  to  be  made  ; but  a neighbouring  gentlewoman 
who  ufed  to  admire  the  child,  hearing  of  its  fudden 
death,  haflened  to  the  houfe,  and  upon  examining  the 
child,  found  it  not  cold,  its  joints  limber,  and  fancied 
that  a glafs  fhe  held  to  its  mouth  and  nofe  was  a little 
damped  with  the  breath  ; upon  which  fhe  took  the  child 
in  her  lap,  fat  down  before  the  fire,  rubbed  it,  and  kept 
it  in  gentle  agitation.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour  fhe  felt 
the  heart  begin  to  beat  faintly  ; fhe  then  put  a little  of 
the  mother’s  milk  into  its  mouth,  continued  to  rub  its 
palms  and  foies,  found  the  child  begin  to  move,  and 
the  milk  was  fwallowed  ; and  in  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  flie  had  the  fatisfaction  of  reftoring  to  its  difeon- 
folate  mother  the  babe  quite  recovered,  eager  to  lay 
hold  of  the  breaft,  and  able  to  fuck  again.  The  child 
throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up,  and  at  prefent 
alive. 

Tliefe  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power  of 
every  perfon,  were  fufficient  to  reftore  to  life  an  in- 
fant to  all  appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  probability, 
but  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  fimple  endeavours,  would  have 
mnained  fo.  There  are,  however,  many  other  things 
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which  mio'ht  be  hone  in  cafe  the  above  flioulci  not  Fuc- 
ceed  ; as  rubbing  the  body  with  ftrong  Ipirits,  covering 
it  with  warm  alhes  or  fait,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs, 
throwing  up  warm  ftimulating  clyfters,  or  the  itnoke 
of  tobacco,  into  the  inteftines,  and  Inch  like. 

When  children  are  dead  born,  or  expire  loon  after 
the  birth,  the  fame  means  ought  to  be  ufed  for  their 
recovery,  as  if  they  had  expired  in  circumftances  fimilai 

to  thofe  mentioned  above.  _ 

Thefe  directions  may  likewifebe  extended  to  adults, 

attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and  other  cir- 

cumftances  of  the  patient.  . . r . 

The  foregoing  cafes  and  obfervations-aitord  iufncient 
proof  of  the  fucceefs  which  may  attend  the  endeavours- 
of  pertains  totally  ignorant  of  medicine,  in  affifting 
thofe  who  are  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by  any  accident 
or  dileafe.  Many  fa£ts  of  a fimiliar  nature  might  be 
adduced,  were  it  neceffary  ; but  thefe,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  fufheient  to  callup  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  to  excite  the  humane  and  benevolent  to  exert 
their  utmofl  endeavours  for  the  prefervation  of  their 

fellow  men. 

Thefucccfs  of  the  Humane  Society  for  the  recovery 
of  drowned  perfons,  has  been  equal  to  its  philanthropic 
purpofe  ; and  a great  proportion  of  thefe  have  been  re- 
ftored  without  medical  aid.  In  other  cafes  of  fulpend- 
ed  animation,  fimilar  means  might  be  ufed  with  fuc* 
ccfs,  efpeciaVly  in  fudden  apparent  deaths  in  fits,  where 
the  perfon  without  any  vifible  caufe  falls  down  and  ex- 
pires ; or  when  proceeding  from  cafualties,  fuffocation 
from  the  fulphureous  damps  of  coal  pits,  mines,  and 
the  air  of  fliut  up  caverns,  or  other  noxious  vapours  ; 
laflly,  in  apparent  deaths  from  cold,  hunger,  ftrang- 
ling,  &c.  ; in  all  thefe  calcs  remedies  fhould  always  be 
attempted  and  perfever^d  in,  till  a&ual  death  be  com- 
pletely afeertained. 

Every  perfon  fhould  be  acquainted  with  fuch  reme- 
dies, as  thefe  are  not  cafes  to  wait  for  medical  aid,  nor 
do  they  require  medical  fkill.  The  principal  thing  is 
tq  reftore  warmth  and  the  vital  motions,  by  blowing 
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aii  into  the  lungs*  fri£lion,  bleeding  and  adminiftering 
clyflers  and  cordials,  according  to  circuflances.  The 
premium  offered  for  the  reward  of  recovering  drown* 
ed  or  apparently  dead  perfons,  is  highly  proper:  bin 
the  innate  fatisfa&ion  of  refloring  a fellow  creature  to 
bfe,  will  itfelfbea  complete  reward  to  every  behevo- 
fent  mind. 


CHAP.  LV. 

OF  COLD-BATHING,  WITH  REMARKS  ON 
THE  CASES  IN  WHICH  THE  WARM 
BATH  IS  MORE  ADVISABLE. 

IMMERSION  in  cold  water  is  a cuftom  which  lays 
claim  to  the  moll  remote  antiquity.  Indeed  it  mufl 
have  been  coeval  with  man  himfelf.  The  necelfity  of 
water  for  the  purpofe  of  cleanlinefs,  and  the  pleafure 
ai'iflng  from  its  application  to  the  body  in  hot  countries, 
mult  very  early  have  recommended  it  to  the  human 
fpecies.  Even  the  example  of  other  animals  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  the  hint  to  man.  By  inflinft,  many  of 
them  are  led  to  apply  cold  water  in  this  manner  ; and 
fome,  when  deprived  of  its  ufe,  have  been  known  to 
languifh,  and  even  to  die.  But  whether  the  practice 
of  cold  bathing  arofe  from  neceflity,  reafoning,  or  imi- 
tation, is  an  inquiry  of  little  confequence  ; our  bufinefs 
is  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  it,  when  judicioufly  reforted  to,  and  the  danger 
attending  its  improper  ufe. 

People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  fimple  element  of 
water  can  do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may  plunge  into  it 
at  any  time  with  impunity.  In  this,  however,  they 
are  much  miftaken.  I have  known  apoplexies  occafion- 
ed  by  going  into  the  cold  bath, — fevers  excited  by  flay- 
ing long  in  it.  There  are  alfo  inflances  of  maladies 
being  fo  much  aggravated  by  its  conflant  ufe,  as  to  be 
rendered  incurable. 

Abfurd  prejudices  againfl  cold  bathing  are  no  lefs 
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blame  able  and  injurious.  As  a prefervative  of  health 
its  regular  uie  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated.  It. 
{trengthens  the  lax  fibres  of  children,  and  in  all  periods 
of  life  gives  tone  and  vigour  to  the  body,  and  enables 
the  vital  organs  fully  to  perform  their  fun&ions.  Jt 
fteels  the  frame  againft  cold,  damp,  and  changeable 
weather,  and  is  the  befl:  preventive  of  difeafes  arifing 
from  debility,  a relaxed  fkin,  or  from  obftru&ed  or  ex- 
ceflive  perl'piration. 

Remaining  too  long  in  the  water,  however,  is  dan-? 
gerous,  and  inftead  of  ftrengthening  is  apt  to  relax  the 
fyftem  and  to  chill  the  blood,  cramp  the  mufcles,  and 
occafion  an  exceflive  flow  of  humours  towards  the  head. 
A Angle  plunge  is  fufficient,  though  fwimmers  accuf- 
tomedto  the  water  may  continue  their  favourite  amiife- 
pientfor  five  or  fix  minutes,  and  if  in  the  fea,  confi- 
derably  longer  without  injury. 

The  morning  is  in  every  relpe&s  the  beft  time  for 
perfons  in  health  ufing  this  excercife,  and  it  never 
fiiould  be  ufed  immediately  after  dinner,  after  much 
fatigue,  or  when  overheated.  At  the  fame  time  the 
body  ought  to  have  a gentle  glow  or  temperate  warmth 
by  a little  e^ercife  before  bathing,  and  after  it  is  over, 
and  the  body  rubbed  dry  inflantly  on  coming  out  of 
the  water;  half  gn  hour’s  exercife  will  be  eftentially 
ierviceable. 

With  refpeft  to  the  cold  bath  ufcd  as  a remedy  in 
difeafe,  much  will  depend  on  the  nature  and  ftate  of 
the  diieafe  ; if  it  be  a cafe  of  delicacy  and  danger,  this 
remedy  fhould  not  be  reforted  to  without  the  beft  ad- 
yfce.  In  lefs  eflential  fituations,  the  following  rules 
and  obfervations  may  be  of  fervice. 

It  is  always  important  to  confider  whether  the  pa- 
tient have  ftrength  to  bear  the  {hock  ; for  although  it 
is  true  that  the  bath  is  an  excellent  bracer  in  all 
cafes  of  relaxation,  langour,  and  mufcular  or  nervous 
weaknefs,  yet  it  muft  ever  be  underftood  with  aprovifo 
that  there  remains  fufficient  {lamina  to  produce  a due 
re-a£iion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  on  which  all  the  fa- 
lutary  effe&s  of  cold  bathing  depend.  If  the  ixnmer- 
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(ion  be  followed  by  an  agreeable  glow,  and  fenfe  of 
alacrity,  it  is  a fure  fign  that  it  agrees  with  the  confti- 
tuition. 

In  fcrophula,  the  cold  bath,  and  particularly  in  the 
lea,  has  been  found  of  the  greatest  Service,  efpecially 
11  the  fea  water  be  taken  alfo  inwardly.  It  will  then 
a£t  both  as  a tonic  or  bracer,  and  a detergent  or  puri- 
fier ; and  certainly  a regular  courle  of  fea  bathing,  with 
the  internal  ofe  of  the  fait  water,  with  good  air,  exer- 
cife,  and  a light  nourishing  diet,  are  the  belt  means  of 
checking  the  progrefs  of  the  evil,  and  counteracting  its 
morbid  effects.  But  this  is  only  with  refpect  to  the 
external  Symptoms  of  the  malady,  and  before  it  has  ar- 
rived at  a certain  pitch,  or  reduced  the  patient  to 
treme  weaknefs.  In  this  cafe,  and  wherever  any  exter. 
nal  effects  of  the  diforder  are  prefent,  fait  water  bath- 
ing or  drinking  would  be  extremely  injurious. 

In  cutaneous  difeafes  in  general,  the  cold  bath  fhould 
not  be  ventured  upon  without  medical  advice.  There 
are  many  of  them,  and 'many  Stages,  where  it  would 
repel  the  eruption,  and  perhaps  drive  its  feeds  into 
fome  vital  part,  in  fpite  of  Nature’s  efforts  to  throw 
them  off.  In  fuch  cafes  the  warm  bath  muff  have  the 
decided  preference.  Wherever  fea  bathing  is  ufed,  in 
cafes  where  blotches  or  pimples  appear  externally,  the 
lea  water  fhould  be  taken  at  the  fame  time,  as  a mode- 
rate and  cooling  aperient,  to  carry  off  impurities.  Half 
a pint  taken  in  the  morning,  immediately  on  coming 
out  of  the  fea,  and  as  much  half  an  hour  after,  will  ge- 
nerally be  Sufficient  ; but  if  neccffary,  thedofe  may  be 
increafed  without  inconvenience. 

In  difeafes  of  the  fkin  and  habit,  fea  water,  from  the 
gently  Stimulating,  detergent,  and  healing  properties  of 
its  laline  impregnation,  is  much  preferable  to  river  wa- 
ter. -It  cleanfes  fores,  and  promotes  the  process  of 
granulation,  and  has  been  often  known  to  difcufs  Swell- 
ings that  have  refilled  the  molt  powerful  medicines. 
Deep  feated  ulcers,  beyond  the  reach  of  other  applica- 
tions, fometimes  yield  to  its  penetrating  action. 

A great  advantage  of  the  fea  water  in  chronic  dif- 
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csfes,  is  that  it  may  be  perfevered  in  for  a long  time, 
without  weakening  the  inteftines  or  the^conflitution 
Both  the  external  and  internal  ufe  of  it,  however, 
(which  it  is  to  be  remembered  fhould  always  go  toge- 
ther) mnft  be  employed  at  firffc  only  two  or  three  times 
^ week,  and  proceeding  gradually  till  the  patient  can 
b ’ar  it  properly  every  day  , and  it  fhould  b...  gradually 

difcontinued  in  the  fame  manner. 

When  the  cold  bath  occafions  chillnefs,  lofs  of 
appetite,  iiflleffnefs,  pain  of  the  breads,  head  achs,  or 

bowel  diforders,  fuch  confequences  prove  its  difagree- 

* * * 

.ncnt  with  the  patient. 

But  it  may  fometimes  be  highly  dangerous  to  try 
the  experiment.  In  all  obftinate  obftruttions,  and  in 
difeales  of  the  lungs  or  brain,  as  well  as  particular 
affections  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  the  confequences 
may  be  fatal.  A nervous  afthma  or  atrophy,  may  be 
miflaken  for  a consumption  of  the  lungs,  . yet  for  the 
two  firft  the  cold  bath  is  beneficial,  and  in  the  laft, 

injurious  and  probably  fatal. 

Perfons  of  a plethoric  or  full  habit  ought  not  with- 
out precaution  to  ufe  the  cold  bath.  They  run  the 
rifle  of  burfting  a blood  veffel,  or  producing  an  inflam- 
mation in  an  important  part  ; but  if  they  previoufly 
employ  proper  evacuants,  and  particularly  the  fea  water, 
for  fome  time,  bathing  will  have  the  bed;  effefts,  either 
in  plethoric  or  extremely  nervous  debilitated  habits; 
even  a Jingle  dip  may  produce  fevers,  palfies,  apoplex- 
ies and  death. 

Perfons  of  extreme  nervous  debility,  however,  will 
be  much  benefited  by  the  cold  bath,  if  not  taken  too 
precipitately.  Not  only  women  of  delicate  habits  and 
weakly  children,  but  men  in  the  fame  perdicament, 
fhould  begin  with  the  tepid  bath,  at  the  fame  degree  as 
that  of  animal  heat,  namely,  96  degrees  of  Farhenheit’s 
thermometer,  and  reduce  it  gradually,  according  to  the 
increafe  of  the  patient’s  ftrength,  ancl  internal  powers 
of  reaction.  • 

This  node  of  beginning  with  the  warm  bath, 
reducing  it  gradually,  and  almoft  imperceptibly,  till 

4 c 
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perfectly  cold,  and  perfevering  in  the  cold  bath,  is 
particularly  to  he  recommended  in  hyfleric  and  hypo* 
chondriac  cafes,  in  rheumatic  complaints,  in  the  con* 
vulfive  motions  and  mufcular  contractions,  called  St. 
Vitus’s  Dance  ; and  generally  in  all  that  branch  of  ner- 
vous diforders  which  comprehends  fpafms,  convulfions, 
epilepfies,  and  other  fymptoms  of  debility , or  irritabi- 
lity of  the  fyftem. 

The  principal  exceptions  to  thefe  rules,  are  in  the 
treatment  of  fpafmodic  affe&ions  of  the  inteftines, 
hooping  coughs,  and  coughs  in  general,  con  vulfive 
afthmas,  and  complaints  of  the  bowels  or  cheft,  whem 
the  cold  bath  would  at  any  time,  and  under  any 
management,  be  extremely  improper.  In  coughs,  and 
bowel  complaints,  bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water  is 
of  great  fervice,  but  to  immerge  the  whole  body 
either  in  the  warm  or  cold  bath,  would  aggravate  the 
lyftem. 

Where  there  are  any  lymptoms  of  paralytic  affection 
difcoverable,  the  inconfiderate  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
cannot  be  too  ftridly  prohibited.  This  complaint 
requires  a great  degree  of  external  heat , the  hot  bath 
is  a fovereign  remedy.  Here,  and  indeed  in  every  cale, 
fri&ion  fhould  never  be  negle&ed  immediately  after 
bathing. 

After  immoderate  drinking,  the  cold  bath  fhould  never 
be  reforted  to.  It  will  certainly  cool  the  body,  but  it 
will  be  too  powerful  a refrigerant,  and  may  for  ever 
extinguifh  animal  heat  ; or  fhould  Nature  refill:  the 
fhock,  ftill  it  muff  increafe  the  diforder  of  the  flomach, 
the  violence  of  the  head  ach,  and  the  deiangement  o 
the  circulation,  and  will  probably  be  attended  with 
fever,  or  very  troublefbme  eruptions. 

In  this  cafe,  however,  the  Ihower  bath,  which  can 
be  eafily  procured,  or  which  may  be  fupplied  by  a 
common  watering  pan,  may  afford  beneficial  1 c le  . 
This  application  is  in  many  cafes  extremely  ufcful. 
aCtion  may  be  regulated  at  pleafure  ; and  as  the  water 
defeendslike  rain,  it  gently  impels  the  blood  to  wards 
the  lower  extremities,  and  prevents  the  danger  which 
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would  arife  From  Us  fudden  and  too  rapid  determina- 
tion to  the  lungs  and  head,  in  fome  of  the  cafes  before 

mentioned.  , . 

In  hcemoiThages  of  every  defcnption,  cold  water 

may  be  applied  with  good  effeft,  as  alfj  in  immoderate 
flux  of  the  meiifes  ; and  in  the  interval  of  menlli  u- 
ation,  cold  bathing  and  drinking  chalybeate  waters. 
But  where  the  dilcharge  of  blood  proceeds  from  affec- 
tions of  the  brain,  lungs,  See.  or  is  habitual,  as  in  piles, 
nothing  could  be  fo  improper  as  to  check  the  evacua- 

In  gout  and  all  its  fymptoms,  cold  bathing  would 
repel  the  diforder,  and  probably  throw  it  into  lome 

Vital  parti  . • 

Although  the  warm  bath  is  in  general  to  be  recom- 

mended  in  obftruftions  of  the  menfes  : there  are  cales 
of  retention  after  the  ufual  age,  when  the  cold  bath 
may  contribute  to  reftore  the  tone  of  the  fyltem  ; of 
tliefe,  however,  a skilful  phyfician  mull  judge. 

Perfons  returning  from  a hot  climate,  will  find  the 
warm  bath  not  only  fafer  than  the  cold,  but  more 
conducive  to  reftore  their  ftrength.  It  may  be  reduced 
by  degrees  to  the  cold  batl^  as  recommended  in  cales 
of  debility. 


CHAP.  LVI. 

OF  MINERAL  WATERS. 


MINERAL  waters  are  claffed  as  hot  and  cold,  and 
as  Chalybeate — Saline — Sulphureous,  and  Calca- 
reous, as  they  are  impregnated  with  iron,  falls,  fulphur, 

•or  lime.  . 

Chalybeates  may  be  diftingnifhed  as  Ample  chaly- 
beates,  having  no  prominent  impregnation  but  iion, 
and  faline  or  purgative  chalybeates,  having  a ftrong 
mixture  of  purging  fait,  which  are  very  different  Irom 
the  other,  both  in  tafle  and  effect.  Tunbridge  is  at 
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the  head  of  the  former,  and  Cheltenham  of  the  latter 
clafs. 

1 he  Tunbridge  waters  greatly  ftimulate  the  relaxed 
nerves  and  brace  the  fyftem;  afford  relief  in  flatulencies, 
bilious  vomitings-;  irregular  digeftion,  and  other  confe- 
qmences  either  of  debility  or  intemperance,  and  promote 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  various  fecretions. 
They  are  particularly  ferviceable  in  obftru&ions  of  the 
menfes  ; but  in  floodings  they  are  injurious.  They  are 
beneficial  in  obftru&ionsof  the  urinary  paftages;  and  may 
be  tiled  with  great  advantage  in  chronic  difeafes  which 
srife  from  flow  beginning,  and  are  attended  with  laxity 
of  the  folids,  without  much  organic  difeafe.  But  if  the 
weaknefs  proceed  from  morbid  affections  of  the  me- 
fentery,  lungs,  or  other  important  organs,  they  are 
improper. 

Plethoric  perfons  fhould  not  ufe  thefe  waters,  with* 
out  blood  letting,  or  other  gentle  attenuants. 

They  are  often  at  flrft  an  aCtive  purgative,  but  their 
continued  ufe  is  rather  apt  to  produce  coftivenefs  ; in 
which  cafe,  gentle  laxatives  are  neceffary.  The  water 
itfelf  may  be  converted  to  a purgative  chalybeate,  by 
the  addition  of  a little  magnefia  or  Glauber’s  falls.  In 
the  removal  of  obftructions,  the  warm  bath  is  alfo 
recommended. 

At  flrft,  the  patient  fhould  take  a quarter  of  a pint 
half  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  repeating  the  fame  at 
intervals  in  the  forenoon,  and  augmenting  the  dofes 
according  to  the  fen.fations  they  excite.  The  ufual 
hours  for  thefe  dofes,  are  eight,  ten,  and  twelve 
"o’clock.  At  flrft,  however,  they  fhould  not  be  taken 
failing. 

> O 4 

• They  may,  in  the  flrft  inftance,  produce  giddinefs, 
naufea,  vomiting,  pain  of  the-  head  and  of  the  heart, 
and  fenfe  of  fulnefs  over  the  whole  body  ; but  unlefs 
thefe  fymptoms  continue  obftinately,  they  fhould  not 
be  confidered  as  unfavourable.  It  is  a judicious  praftice 
to  immerge  .a  bottle  of  the  chalybeate  ia  hot  water  to 
take  off  the  chill. 
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The  waters  of  Hlington  and  Hampftead,  are  in  their 
jualities  not  much  inferior  to  the  Tunbridge. 

' 1 A great  matter,  however,  in  the  ufe  of  all  the  waf- 
ers, is  to  attend  to  a proper  regimen.  Pure  air,  tem- 
perate living,  early  and  regular  houis,  a£live  divei  lions, 

. .orecable  company  and  relaxation  from  bufmefs,  are  cf- 
t .entially  neceflary. 

The  waters  of  the  German  fpa  and  Pvrmont  oeing 
[-more  a&ive,  their  ule  requires  greater  caution. 

The  Spa  water  is,  four  times  as  ftrong  as  the  Tun- 
1 or'.dge,  and  of  courfe  the  dole  muft  be  proportionate- 
.-At  fir  ft  a fufficient  quantity  of  warm  water  mixed  with 
l it  will  be  ufe ful  both  to  reduce  it,  and  bring  it  to  a 
’temperature  proper  for  the  conftitution  of  the  patient ; 
and  here  it  is  particularly  indifpenfible  for  perfons  of  a 
1 plethoric  habit  previoufly  to  ufe  attenuants. 

The  Pyrmont  waters  contain  as  much  iron,  and  twice 
as  much  fixed  air  as  thole  of  the  German  ipa;  a necei- 
Tarv  and  appropriate  caution  muft  therefore  be  obferv- 
ed/  The  waters  of  Pyrmont  and  Spa  afford  the  moft 
refrcfliing  and  wholelonie  draught,  to  relieve  in  the 
morning  a wcaknels  of  the  ftomsch  occafroned  by  too 
free  ufe  of  the  bowl  or  the  bottle  the  night  before. 

Pyrmont  waters,  when  diluted  with  new  milk,  are 
found  very  fcrviccable  in  gouty  cafes,  and  may  be  lafely 
prefcribed  in  this  form,  during  the  intervals  of  the  fits 
and  the  abfence  of  inflammatory  iymptoms. 

Thofe  waters  may  be  conveyed  to  any  diftance,  and 
will  retain  their  medical  properties,  with  little  or  no 
diminution,  for  two  years,  if  incloled  in  bottles  .well 
corked  and  covered  with  cement.  They  eontaih  fo 
much  fixed  air,  that  it  is  ulual,  after  filling  the  bottles, 
to  leave  them  uncorked  for  a while,  to  let  the  excels 
of  the  fixed  air  eleape. 

Purging  chalybeate s,  as  thofe  of  Cheltenham  and 
Scarborough,  belides  their  iron  impregnation,  contain 
fuch  a portion  of  purgative  lalt  as  to  give  them  a regu- 
lar determination  to  the  bowels.  On  firft  drinking  they 
are  apt  to  excite  a giddinefs  and  flight  head  ach  ; but 
this  loon  goes  off,  and  their  good  effefts  are  fenfibly 
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Felt.  Of  all  laxatives  they  are  perhaps  the  mod  agree- 
able, as  they  never  occalion  griping  or  languor.  They 
improve  the  appetite,  give  tone  to  the  ftomaeh,  pro- 
mote vivacioufnefs,  and  cleanfe  the  body.  Half  a pint 
repeated  three  or  four  times  a day,  is  enough  for  any 
patient  ; but  this  mull  be  determined  by  the  habit  and 
the  effects  they  produce.  When  taken  as  an  alterative, 
a confiderably  fmaller  quantity  will  of  courfe  fuflice. 
The  bell  time  to  take  them  is  fummer,  and  they  may 
be  well  accompanied  with  the  warm  bath.  They  are 
beneficial  in  glandular  and  vifceral  obftruetions,  in  the 
firft  fymptoms  of  droply,  in  fcrophula,  in  bilious  com- 
plaints, and  in  fcorbutic  eruptions. 

The  Scarborough  waters  contain  not  above  one 
third  of  the  purging  falts  of  thofe  of  Cheltenham,  and 
thus  att  for  the  moll  part  only  as  an  alterative,  unlefs 
when  they  receive  the  addition  of  fome  purgative  fait, 
fimilar  to  what  they  hold  in  folution.  Scarborough, 
however,  to  counterbalance  this,  enjoys  an  uncommon 
lalubrious  air  and  excellent  fea  bathing  ; and  there  is 
here  alfo  a fimple  chalybeate  fpring,  convenient  for 
patients  where  a determination  to  the  kidneys  may  be 
defireable. 

Simple  faline  mineral  waters  are  of  the  fame  nature* 
but  not  fo  ftrongly  impregnated  with  purging  falts* 
;nor  fo  efficacious  as  fea  water.  They  are  numerous 
about  the  metropolis;  as  Bagnigge  wells,  the  Dog  and 
Duck,  Kilburn,  and  A£ton  ; but  they  are  now  of  little 
-repute.  When  they  were  in  vogue  it  was  ufual  and  ne'- 
edrary to  add  a further  folution  of  a limilar  fait. 

The  moft  celebrated  faline  water  is  that  of  Seltzer* 
which  may  be  laid  to  form  a particular  ipecies,  being 
alfo  (lightly  alkaline,  with  a ftrong  impregnation  of 
fixed  air.  A great  deal  of  it  is  brought  to  this  country* 
and  to  preferve  its  virtue  it  mull  be  inflantly  bottled, 
and  kept  clofe  corked,  otherwile  the  fixed  air  will 
quickly  evaporate,  and  the  water  become  not  only 
vapid,  but  putrefeent.  If  well  prefer ved,  it  fparklcs 
when  poured  into  a glafs,  and  has  a gently  faline  and 
fomewhat  pungent  or  acidulous  tafle.  One  of  the 
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flone  bottles  in  which  it  is  imported,  may  be  taken  in 
’ day  at  three  intervals.  It  is  by  no  means  ddagreea-  . 
blc  to  the  tafte,  and  its  efFefts  are  generally  exh.hrat- 
;n2  In  cafes  of  he&ic  fever  it  is  very  ierviceable  di- 
luted with  milk.  It  correfls  expectoration,  checks 
Sweating,  and  contributes  much  to  the  patient  srepofe 
Its  rapid  determination  to  the  kidneys,  the  aftion  o- 
its  ftimnlus,. and  perhaps  feme  power  as  a folvent,  con- 
cur to  produce  very  agreeable  effe&s  from  it  particu- 
larly in  nervous  affections  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
indigeftion,  bile,  acidity,  heartburn,  Ipafmodic  pains  m 
the  alimentary  canal  and  dileafes  ot  the  urinai  y organs. 
In  thefe  cafes,  with  the  addition  of  a proper  quantity 
of  vitriolated  magnefia,  taken  every  two  or  three 
davs,  it  will  form  a proper  aperient. 

Several  of  the  foregoing  waters  have  a flight  im- 
pregnation of  fulphur  ; but  there  are  alfo  waters  where 
this  is  the  chief  ingredient,  and  which'  are  according  y 
-termed  fulphureous.  The  principal  of  thefe  is  Hai- 


r0  Great  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  proper  ufe 
of  the  Harrowgate  waters  in  eruptions  of  the  fkin,  in 
rheumatifms  combined  with  feurvy,  in  obftruchons, 
and  in  diforders  of  the  firft  paflages  ; acidity,  mdfgel- 
tien,  vitiated  bile,  worms,  putrid  fores,  piles,  and 
jaundice.  They  anfwer  two  important  purpoies  : niit, 
afting  as  an  alterative,  and  inducing,  by  a mild  opera- 
tion, a gradual  change  in  the  habit;  and  fecondly 
when  ernployed  in  larger  dofes,  are  an  ealy  and  delicate 
purge  which  does  not  weaken  the  patient  fo  much  as 

other ’laxatives.  There  are  alfo  at  Harrowgate,  baths 

of  the  fame  mineral,  which  in  many  diiorders  are  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  the  drinking. 

It  only  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  calcareous  mi- 
nerals, better  underftood  under  the  defeription  ot  hot 
fprings.  Of  thefe  the  hot  fprings  of  Bath  have  a de- 
cided fuperiority.  „ „ , r . 

The  Bath  waters,  drank  frefli  from  the  iprmg, 
increafe  heat,  raife  the  pulfe,  and  excite  the  lecre- 
tions,  afting  at  the  fame  time  on  the  nervous  fyitem. 
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They  not  only  promote  perforation  and  urine,  but  in- 
create  faliva,  and  quench  the  third  better  than  any 
other  liquid,  but  fhould  not  be  taken  when  there  is  zr\'r 
tendency  to  fever.  The  relief  they  afford  in  colics  and 
convulfive  etchings  attending  the  gout  in  the  ftomach, 
and  fitnilai  affections,  evince  their  antifpafmodic  pow* 
ers. 

This,  like  the  faline  mineral,  is  drongly  purgative, 
and  as  condant  purging  for  months  together  mud,  de- 
bilitate the  dronged  conditution,  the  popular  idea  of 
perfeverance  in  its  ufe  fhould  be  corredted.  Purging 
is  often  neceflary  in  acute  difeafes  to  dean fe  the  bodyg 
and  in  chronical  cafes  it  may  pave  the  way  for  the 
operation  of  other  medicines  ; but  it  will  leklom  ef- 
fect a cure,  anc!  by  exhaufting  the  patient,  will  gene- 
rally leave  him  in  a worfe  condition  than  it  found  him. 
A powerful  dimulant  like  fulphur,  however  uleful 
when  taken  in  moderation  and  at  proper  intervals,  mud 
if  improperly  and  habitually  employed,  weaken  and 
dedroy  the  digedive  organs. 

Thole  who  take  the  fulphureons  or  faline  waters  to 
cure  any  obdinate  malady,  fho-uld  ufe  them  as  an  alte- 
rative, and  fo  as  to  produce  hardly  any  effecd  on  the 
bowels.  With  this  view  a half  pint  glafs  may  be  taken 
at  bed  time,  but  by  no  means  after  eating  a hearty  dip- 
per ; and  the  lame  quantity  an  hour  before  hreakfalh 
dinner,  and  fupper,  varying  the  dole  according  to  the 
chalybeate. 

Thefe  waters  give  a great  dimulus  to  the  appetite, 
but  it  ought  to  be  checked.  A light  and  rather  diluting 
food  is  mod  proper,  but  no  perfon  during  fuch  a courie 
fhould  eat  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ftomach.  Moderate 
exercife,  and  exhilirating  amufements,  are  elfe  highly 
neced’ary. 

The  Bath  waters  ufed  externally,  unite  all  the  vir- 
tues of  warm  baths,  and  may  be  ufed  of  any  heat,  from 
one  hundred  and  fix  degrees  and  under  ; the  baths  are 
alfo  commodious  and  ex  tend  ve,  fo  as  to  afford  the  pa- 
tient room  to  move  freely  about  in  them,  with  a uni- 
form warmth.  They  are  more  dimulant  than  the  com- 
mon warm  bath,  raife  the  pulfe  and  heat  of  the  body 
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o a higher  degree,  without  being  violently  fudorific  ; 
ieyare  an]  excellent  diuretic,  and  in  Read  of  debili-. 
iting,  they  impart  vigour  and  alertnels,  and  promote 

he  appetite. 

The  difeafes  in  which  .they  arc  to  be  recommend- 
;d,  are !:  green -fickncTs  before  it  is  gone  too  far; 

’•Viicerai'  obftru&iQns,  ; palfy  ; gout,  when  the  .inflam- 
matory fyniptoms  have  abated  , and  lwcllings  of  the 
■ mee  hypochondria/,  weakness  of  the  organs  of  digef- 
ion  ; colic  ; jaundice,  when  ariiing  from  obftru£tion 
of  the  biliary  duffs  ; hyfterics  ; fpafmodic  atfe&ions  of 
►•-'he  womb,  and  painful  menstruation  ; and  ip  cutaneous 

and  leprous  eruptions.  . 

It  is  fafeft  to  begin  with  a wine  glafsfui  before  break-  ■ 
'aft.  If  this  feel  eafy  and  cprdial,  and  excite  no  pain 
or  fenfe  of  fullnefs  in  the  head  or  eyes,  it  may  be  re- 
peated at  noon,  and  increased  by  degrees  as  it  ip  its  ,thc 

>the  conflitutiop.  _ 

The  Crofs- water  bath,  the  warmth  of  which  when 
•frefb  from  the  fpripg'  is  one  hundred  and  twelve  de- 
grees, is  ufually  reepmmended  to  begin  with.  After 
that,  the  King's  oy  J^iot  bath,  which  is  fpur  degrees 
higlier  in  temperature,  may  be  reported  to. 

In  refpeft  to  the  bath,  the  patient  fliould  at  firft  con- 
tinue in  it  only  five  or  fix  minutes.  Should  this  pro- 
duce no  di (agreeable  fymptoms,  but  improve  the  health, 
ftrength,  and  fpirits,  it  may  be  gradually  increafed,  till 
even  half  an  hour,  but  never  Po  as  to  create  lalPitude 
or  faintnePs.  The  waters  of  the  hot  bath  are  twelve 
degrees  warmer  than  the  crofs  bath,  which  is  a much 
greater  difference  than  at  the  pumps. 

There  are  alfo  private  baths  of  any  temperature  to 
fuit  the  patient’s  habit  or  complaint.  The  beft  time 
for  bathing  is  early  in  theunorning  ; and  it  may  be  re- 
peated twice,  or  at  mofl  thrice  a week.  A partial 
bathing  is  in  many  respects  preferable  to  a total  im- 
merfion. 

Buxton  waters  approach  neareft  to  thofc^  of  Bath  of 
any  in  the  kingdom  i but  their  temperature  is  only 
eighty  two  degrees. 
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Taken  internally  in  dofes  of  near  a pint  before  break* 
faft,  and  as  much  before  dinner,  they  afford  relief  in 
flatulence,  heartburn,  naufea,  and  indigeflion  and  af- 
fections of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  As  a bath,  they 
contribute  to  reftore  the  aftion  of  limbs  that  have 
loft  their  power  from  violent  inflammation,  either 
pccafioned  by  external  injury,  or  preceding  acute  rheu- 
matifm  , but  if  it  be  tfle  conloquencc  of  a paralvtic 
ftroke  or  gout,  the  warmer  temperature  of  the  Bath 
waters  afford  more  benefit. 

Matlock  tepid  fprings  are  fifteen  degrees  cooler 
than  thofe  of  Buxton,  and  form  a good  intermediate 
bath  between  Buxton  and  the  fea.  They  are,  there- 
fore, properly  employed  in  preparing  invalids  for  the 
latter,  when  this  is  neeefsary  to  complete  a cure, 
Taken  internally  they  have  little  medicinal  virtue. 

Fhe  hot  well  of  Briftol  is  of  an  intermediate  warmth 
between  Buxton  and  Matlock,  being  feventy  four  de- 
grees. It  is  not  ufed  to  bathe  in,  but  has  acquired 
great  reputation  in  confumptive  cafes.  Part  of  its  vir- 
tues in  this  obftinate  complaint  muft  be  aferibed  to  the 
mild  fheltered,  yet  ventilated,  fitnation  of  the  hot 
wells,  and  to  the  rational  p4n  of  diet,  exccrcife,  and 
amufements,  purfued  there. 

It  is  alfo  efficacious  in  relaxations  of  the  ftomach  or 
bowels,  occafioned  by  long  reiidence  in  hot  climates, 
bilious  diarrhoea,  dyfentery,  and  diabetes.  A regular 
courfe  of  thefe  waters  isexcellent  in  quenching thethirft, 
peeping  the  skin  moift,  allaying  fever,  and  correcting 
a preternatural  difeharge  of  upine.  Being  impregnated 
with  little  purgative  fait,  aperient  medicines  ought  ip 
many  cafes  to  accompany  their  ufe. 

The  fpll  dofe  is  half  a pint,  drank  early  in  the  morn- 
ing', and  repeated  before  breakfaft,  after  an  interval  of 
half  an  hour’s  gentle  exercife.  The  fame  two  dofes  to 
be  repeated  midtime  between  breakfaft  and  dinner. 

Of  the  hot  fprings  on  the  continent?  at  the  German 
fpa,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Bareges,  Bourbon  Loncey,  Pru- 
del,  and  others,  it  is  unnecefsary  here  to  go  into  any 
particular  notice.  Perfons  intending  to  ufe  thefe  will 
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•enmre  much  more  detailed  accounts  of  their  virtues 
tnd  ufe  than  the  limits  of  tile  p refen t work  Would 

^Opthe  fubjeft  of  mineral  waters,  it  is  only  riecefsary 
t -0  ad* * **d  that  artificial  minerals  of  all  kinds  are  now 
r.nade,  ’fully  equal  in  their  virtue  to  the  natural  ones, 
md  with  this  important  iuperiority,  that  they  can  be 
made  to  any  degree  of  (trength  ; a circumftance  which 
, :annot  fail  in  time  to  render  this  beneficial  curative 
rmore  generally  diffufed. 


CHAP.  LVII. 

OF  THE  COW-POX. 

TT  is  to  be  regretted,  as  has  already  been  obferved 
I under  its  proper  head,  that  notwithstanding  the 
(beneficial  effe&s  of  inoculation  for  the  fmallpox,yet 
from  its  not  being  general;  or  confined  to  one  feafoii 
of  the  year,  and  thus  diffuflng  the  difeafe  by  contagion 
among  the  uninoculated,  its  introdu&ion  into  Europe 
has  been  injurious  rather  than  lalutary.  Dr.  Heber» 
den  obferves,  that  he  examined  carefully  the  bills  of 
mortality,  and  by  comparing  the  definition  occafioned 
by  the  {'mall  pox  among  our  countrymen*  before  and 
fnice  inoculation,  was  reludlantly  brought  to  this  me* 
melancholy  conclufion,  that  at  the  piefent  period  the 
proportional  incPeufe  of  deaths  from  this  difeafe*  was  as 

five  to  font"  *.  # 

The  fubjet  of  regret  we  hope  and  tfufl  \Vill  fdon  be 

remedied,  and  this  moft  deftructive  disordei  be  totally 
eradicated  by  the  introduction  of  the  covj  pox,  and  the* 
general  employment  of  that  certain  and  late  pieventive 

* The  following  paragraph  is  copied  from  the  British  Press  Uf 
August  2*  i«05. 

**  We  have  great  reason  to  regret  the  perverseness  and  ill-timed 
predetermination  of  a great  number  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people 
in  this  country.  Nearly  twenty  children  have  been  buried  but  bf,  and 
near  to  Leg  court,  Peter  street,  Westminster*  within  the  last  three 
weeks,  of  the  small-pox.’* 
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through  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  Royal  Jeimerhu 
Society.  Here,  indeed,  there  is  the  fame  prejudice  to 
contend  with  as  in  the  inoculation  for  the  fmall  pox. 
From  it  being,  as  yet,  only  partially  ufed,  the  deaths 
from  the  fmall  pox  are  fcarce  fenfibly  diminiflied  . 
whereas  at  Vienna,  where  it  is  general,  the  fmall  pox 
is  already  almoft  eradicated,  and  the  deaths  from  this 
diforder  reduced  to  near  nothing. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  no  improper  meafure  to  pafs 
an  A£t  of  Parliament,  obliging  all  perfons,  of  every 
age  and  Ration,  whether  they  have  had  the  fmall  pox 
or  not,  to  be  inoculated  with  the  cow  pox  at  tht  fame 
time.  Although  fuch  a compiillory  meafure  may  ap- 
peal inimical  to  fieedoni,  and  would  probablv  intro- 
duce a momentary  dilcontent,  the  refalt  would  almoft 
immediately  give  univerfal  fatisfaftion,  and  thus  by  one 
blow*  one  of  the  mofl  fatal  fcourges  of  the  human  race 
would  be  banifhed  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  would  be  afterwards  necefsary  to  compel  every 
perfon,  whether  native  or  foreigner  coming  from  abroad. 
lo  undeigo  the  operation  ; and  it  would  alio  perhaps  be 
fafe  at  leafl  for  a time,  to  oblige  parents,  to  inoculate 
their  future  offspring,  within  a certain  time  after  their 
coming  into  the  c world. 

Il  is  not  intended  here  to  go  into  details  relpe£ting 
this  preventive,  for  it  can  hardly  be  called  difeaie. 
The  numerous  publications  on  this  fubjett,  although 
extremely  valuable,  are  intended  only  for  the  medical 
and  fcientific  refearchers  ; and  it  will  be  here  iufficient 
to  point  Out  the  advantages  refulting  from  this  prac- 
tice ; the  mode  of  performing  the  operation  ; and  the 
treatment  under  it. 

Various  cafes  have  been  brought  forward  with  lau- 
dable inciuftry  to  fhew  tlie  inefhcacy  of  the  vaccine-in- 
oculation as  a preventive-of  the  fmall  pox.  On  thefe 
it  is  obferved* 

I.  They  are  fo  few  out  of  the  innumerable  thoufands 
who  have  been  inoculated  for  the  cow  pox,  as  to  be 
like  a drop  of  water  in  the  fea;  and  the  cafes  tliem- 
felves  are  by  no  means  decifive. 
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II.  There  are  few  rare  inflances  of  perfons  inoeu- 
jateif" for  the  imall  pox,  afterwards  having  them  in  the 

natural  way.  ; . 

From  the  oral  teftimony  taken  before  a Committee 

of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  they  report  the  following 
refult : 

“ That  the  dilcovcry  of  vaccine  inoculation  Is  of 
the  moft  general  utility,  inafxnuch  as  it  intioduces, 

“ \ milder  diforder  in  the  place  of  the  inoculated 

fmall  pox,  . 

“ Which  is  not  capable  of  being  communicated  by 

contagion, 

“ That  it  does  not  excite  other  humours  or  disorders 
in  the  conftitution, 

44  That  it  has  not  been  known  in  any  one  inftance 


to  prove  fatal, 

44  That  the  inoculation  may  be  fafely  performed  at 
all  times  of  life  (which  is  known  not  to  be  the  cafe 
with  regard  to  the  Imall  pox)  in  the  eailieft  infancy* 
as  in  old  age,  as  alfo  during  pregnancy, 

4-  And,  Laftly,  that  it  tends  to  leffen,  and  if  its  ufe 
becomes  univerfal,  mud  abfolutely  extinguifh,  one  of 
tlie  moft  deftructi’ve  diforders  by  which  the  human 
race  has  been  viiited.” 

The  written  evidence  which  was  alfo  received,  re- 
lates, to  the  very  extenfive  and  fuecefsful  practice  of 
this  inoculation  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  effi- 
cacy of  which  does  not  feem  abated  by  the  cold  of  the 
northern,  nor  the  heat  of  the  fouthern  or  tropical  cli- 
mates. V 

After  this  folemn  refolution  of  a Committee  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and  after  the  general  conviction 
of  the  moft  eminent  phyficians,  who  are  proverbially 
faftidious  in  the  introduction  of  any  new  practice,  can 
any  pcrlbn  of  fenfe  doubt  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  ; 
can  any  hefitate  to  communicate  it  to  a child  ? Shall  it 
be  faid  that  in  this  enlightened  country,  fuch  evidence 
as  is  already  mentioned,  isrefufed  ; while  the  moft  im- 
probable tales  of  every  quack  are  believed,  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  noftrum  ? 
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The  cow  pock  is  a fort  of  a mild  diforder  of  puftules 
on  the  teats,  to  which  this  animal  is  fubjeCt,  and  which 
is  prevalent  in  Gloucefterfture,  Dorfet,  Somcrfet, 
Hants,  Middlefex,  Norfolk,  Bucks,  Oxford,  Leicefter, 
and  Stafford.  It  has  been  alfo  traced  in  Ireland,  Italy, 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent.  This  diforder  is 
communicated  to  the  milkers,  and  it  having  been  ob- 
lerved  that  no  perfon  who  h^d  it  was  ever  after  affect- 
ed with  the  fmall  pox,  or  that  it  ever  proved  fatal,  Dr. 
Jenner,  a name  more  illuftrious  than  all  the  heroic  de* 
ftroyers  of  mankind,  made  a full  inveftigation  of  the 
faCts,  and  proved,  that  the  inoculation  firft  from  the 
cow,  and  then  transferring  the  cow  pox  from  one  hu- 
man being  to  another  indefinitely,  may  be  done  with- 
out any  diminution  of  its  fpecific  power  ; and  that  it 
Is  a complete  prelervative  againft  the  fmall  pox.  For 
this  invaluable  difeovery  Parliament  liberally  and  pro- 
perly rewarded  this  great  friend  of  the  human  race 
with  io,oool.  He  has  alfo  received  the  moft  ample 
teftimonies  of  gratitude  and  approbation  from  the  moft 
illuftrious  bodies  in  all  nations  ; and,  laftly,  he  enjoys 
a reward  paramount  to  all  thefe,  a confcioufnefs  that 
his  difeovery  will  preferve  the  lives  of  more  millions 
than  all  the  conquerors  of  Europe  have  ever  deftroved. 

An  objection  is  made  to  the  employment  of  vacci- 
nation, on  account  of  its  being  the  difeale  of  a beaft 
transferred  to  the  human  frame.  It  is  fo ; and  what 
then?  If  it  produce  the  defired  effeCt,  what  matters 
it  whence  it  proceeds  ? Befides,  does  any  one  fcruple 
to. take  milk  from  the  fame  beaft  ? Does  any  one  he- 
fitate  to  eat  its  flefh ; and  fhall  we  objeCt  to  take  any 
other  good  it  affords,  for  no  other  reafon  than  becauler 
it  is  a beaft?  Such  an  objection  is  completely  anile  ; 
but  every  fuch  objection  requires  notice  and  refutation 
in  a popular  work  of  this  nature. 

The  mode  of  inoculation  is  extremely  fimple : — a 
lancet  being  held  upright,  is  made  to  punCture  the 
puftule  on  the  fixth,  feventh,  or  eighth  day.  There 
foon  iffues  a globule  of  the  cow  pock  matter,  which 
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keeps  gradually  riling  on  the  furface,  The  point  of 
the  lancet  is  immeried  in  this  fluid,  and  in  the  fame  di- 
rection, without  railing  blood,  inferted  between  the 
outer  and  inner  fkin  of  the  arm  above  the  elbow ; then 
being  withdrawn,  it  is  wiped  over  the  inoculated  part. 
To  prevent  failure,  two  feparate  infertions  may  be 
made.  Inftead  of  a lancet,  a common  needle,  or  even 
a pin,  will  fully  anfwer  the  purpofe,  and  neither  fo 
much  as  frighten  the  child,  or  be  fo  apt  to  draw  blood. 

The  cow  pock  being  a local  difeale,  ufually  without 
much  conftitutional  affection,  there  is  feldom  required 
any  medical  attention,  and  that  only  as  far  as  regards 
the  pultule.  Should  this  become  inflamed,  which  will 
be  determined  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  no- 
thing more  is  required  than  to  apply  a Angle  drop  of 
acitated  litharge  water  on  the  puftule,  and  having  fuf- 
fered  it  to  remain  two  or  three  minutes,  to  cover  the 
efflorefcence  furrounding  the  puftule  with  a piece  of 
linen  dipped  in  litharge  water.  The  former  may  be 
repeated  twice  or  thrice  a-day  ; ,the  latter  as  often  as 
it  may  feel  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

When  the  fcab  is  prematurely  rubbed  off,  a circum- 
ftancc  not  unfrequent  among  children  and  working  peo- 
ple, the  application  of  a little  acitated  litharge  water 
to  the  part,  immediately  coagulates  the  furface,  which 
fupplies  its  place,  and  prevents  a fore. 

It  is  only  neceffary  to  get  the  true  vaccine  matter, 
as  there  is  a fpurious  fort,  which  is  inefficacious.  Of 
this,  however,  there  can  be  no  difficulty.  It  may  be 
always  had  at  any  of  the  ftations  of  the  Royal  Jennerian 
Society.  N ■<-. 

To  fum  up  the  whole,  the  following  comparative 
yiew  of  the  effects  of  the  natural  fmall  pox,  the  ino- 
culated fmall  pox,  and  the  inoculated  cow  pox,  will 
molt  forcibly  recommend  the  employment  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

The  natural  STtfall  pox  is  contagious,  and  fometimes 

Violent,  painful,  loathfome,  and  fatal one  perfon 

in  fix  dies  of  it.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  40,000  die 
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of  it  annually — one  in  three -has  it  in  a dangerous  form 
- — the  eruptions  are  numerous,  painful,  and  difgufting 
— it  requires  confinement,  lofs  of  time,  and  more  or 
iels  expence — precautions  again!!  it  are  moftly  unavail- 
ing— -medical  treatment  is  neceffary  both  during  the 
dileafe  and  afterwards — it  occahons  pits,  fears,  feams, 
&c.  efpecially  on  the  face— it  induces  fcrophula,  dif- 
eafes  of  the  fkin,  glands,  joints,  -blindnefs,  deafnefs, 
Sec.  Sec. 

The  inoculated  smallpox  is  contagions,  generally 
mild,  but  in  fome  inftances  attended  with  all  the  vio- 
lence, difguftingnefs,  and  danger  of  the  natural — one 
in  three  hundred  inoculated  dies  ; in  the  United  King- 
dom probably  twelve  hundred  annually — one  in  thirty 
or  forty  has  the  difeafe  in  a dangerous  form — forms 
eruptions  more  or  lefs — requires  confinement,  lofs  of 
time,  and  expence — neceffary  preparation  by  diet  and 
medicine  ; care  to  avoid  certain  leafons,  as  extremities 
of  heat  and  cold  ; certain  periods  of  life,  as  early  in- 
fancy and  old  age,  and  certain  hates  of  conftitution,  as 
general  ill  health,  teething,  pregnancy,  See. — medical 
treatment  ufually  neceffary — deformities  liable  to  take 
place  whenever  the  difeafe  proves  fevere — induces  fub- 
fequent  difeafes,  though  not  fo  frequently  as  the  natu- 
ral fmall  pox. 

The  inoculated  cow  pox  is  not  contagious — it  is  uni- 
formly mild  and  inoffenfive,  and  not  loathfome — never 
fatal — attended  with  no  danger— forms  no  eruption, 
except  a puftule  on  the  inoculated  part — needs  neither 
confinement,  lofs  of  time,  nor  expence — requires  no 
medicines — occafions  no  fubfequent  deformity  or  dif- 
figuration,  and  laftly*  induces  no  fupervenient  dil- 
eafe. 
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CHAP.  LVIII. 

OF  THE  RECOVERY  OF  DROWNED 
1 PERSONS. 


OF  the  numerous  philanthropical  and  charitable  in- 
ftitntions  of  this  country,  none  is  more  merito- 
rious  in  itspurpofes,  nor  more  fuccefeful  m its  effcc.s, 
than  the  Royal  Humane  Society.  By  its  exertions, 
many  ufeful  members  have  been  hefeued  from  a pie- 
mature  death  : many  haplefs  individuals  prevented 
from  the  daring  crime  of  filicide.  To  fecond  as  much 
as  poffible  the  benevolent  intentions  of  this  Inttitution, 
we  diall  give  a few  rules  and  obfei'vations  oil  this  im- 
portant fubjeft,  to  enable  every  individual  to  give  af- 
fiftance  in  a critical  moment,  when  a time  cannot  be 


fnared  to  procure  medical  relief.  - , 

While  there  is  the  lead  profpect  ot  chance  or  a iparlc 
of  the  vital  power  remaining,  in  this  or  any  Othei  lpe- 
cies  of  fudden  death,  no  means  or  perfeverance  fliould 


be  fpared  to  reflore  life.  ..  ^ . ( 

When  a body  is  taken  oiit  of  the  water  apparently 
dead,  care  mu  ft  be  taken  to  carry  it  in  a proper  podure,# 
and  as  much  as  poltible  with  the  head  ereft,  to  a fuit- 
able  place,  where  the  nececeflary  operations  for  reco- 
very can  be  performed. 

The  principal  objedt  to  be  purfued  is,  to  reflore  the 
natural  warmth,  on  which  all  the  vital  funaions  de- 
pend, by  application  of  dimulants,  not  only  to  the 
skin,  but  to  the  lungs  and  inteftines. 

The  body  being  dripped,  mud  be  dfongly  rubbed 
for  a confiderablc  time  with  linen  cloths,  nlade  as  hot 
as  possible,  and  the  patient  laid  ill  a bed  completely 
warmed,  as  quickly  as  can  be,  and  the  fridtiori  being 
continued,  wTarm  cloths  ought  to  be  applied  to  thfe  do- 
mach  and  belly,  and  hot  bricks,  or  bottles  of  hot  water* 
to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

Strong  volatile  fpirits  fliould  be  frequently  applied 
to  the  nofe,  the  fpine  of  the  back,  and  pit  of  the  doA 
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jnach  rubbed  with  warm  fpirits  ; the  temples  fhould 
alfo  be  rubbed  with  v latile  fpirits,  and  ftimulants,  as 
tobacco,  blown  up  the  noftrils. 

A perfon  fhould  blow  wiih  all  his  force  into  the  pa- 
tient's mouth,  holding  his  noftrils  at  the  fame  time. 
When  from  the  rifing  of  the  cheft  or  belly  it  appears 
that  the  lungs  are  thus  filled  with  air,  the  blowing 
fhould  be  fufpended,  and  the  perfon  prefs  the  breaft 
and  belly,  fo  as  to  difpel  it ; and  alternally  inflate  and 
deprefs  the  lungs  in  this  manner  for  fome  time,  fo  as 
to  imitate  natural  breathing.  Or  a pair  of  bellows  or 
blow  pipe  may  be  ufed,  more  powerfully  than  the 
mouth  (but  not  fo  efficacious  in  other  refpects),  flop- 
ping the  noftrils  as  much  as  poflible. 

To  ftimulate  the  inteftines,  the  fmokc  of  tobacco 
may  be  thrown  up  as  a clyfter,  and  for  want  of  a pro- 
per apparatus,  a common  tobacco  pipe  may  be  ufed  for 
this  purpofe.  The  bowl  of  the  pipe  mull  be  filled  with 
tobacco  well  kindled,  and  the  fraall  tube  being  intro- 
duced into  the  fundament,  the  fmoke  may  be  forced 
up  by  blowing  through  a piece  of  paper  full  of  holes, 
wrapped  round  the  mouth  of  the  bowl,  or  by  blowing 
through  an  empty  pipe,  the  mouth  of  which  is  applied 
clofe  to  the  other.  Should  it  be  found  impracticable 
to  throw  up  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  clyftcrs  of  warm 
water,  with  a little  fait,  or  fome  wine  or  fpirits,' may 
be  repeatedly  adminiftered,  by  means  of  a common 
clyfter  bag  and  pipe,  or  ftill  better  by  a pretty  large 
fyringe. 

In  the  mean  time  a warm  bath  fhould  be  prepared, 
and  the  patient  put  into  it,  fhould  the  above  means 
fail  ; or,  where  this  cannot  be  had,  the  body  fhould  be 
covered  with  warm  fait,  afhes,  land,  grains,  or  fueh 
other  fubftances  as  are  at  hand. 

Till  the  patient  fhew  figns  of  life,  no  attempts  mtift 
be  made  to  pour  liquors  into  his  mouth,  but  his  lips 
and  tongue  may  be  wetted  with  a feather  dipped  in 
warm  fpirits,  and  as  foon  as  he  has  recovered  the  power 
of  fw allowing,  a little  warm  wine  or  cordial  ought 
every  now  and  then  to  be  adminiftered.  After  the 
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r p^ient  is  a little  reanimated,  fome  gentle  means  may 
‘x?  ufed  to  occafion  vomiting,  as  tickling  the  throat 
-vith  a feather,  or  adminiflering  ftrong  chamomile  or 
Ige  tea  ; but  no  powerful  emetie  is  to  be  attempted. 
Still  the  warm  and  Simulating  applications  are  to  be 
perfevered  in,  and  Imall  (quantities  of  fome  cordial  li* 
nnors  ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered.  Should 
the  perfon,  after  being  perfe&ly  reanimated,  retain  an 
pppredion  or  cough,  he  ought  to  be  blooded,  and  drink 
plentifully  of  barley  water,  or  other  foft  pe&oral. 

Perfons  apparently  deprived  of  life  by  any  accident, 
ifhould  be  treated  in  nearly  the  fame  manner. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  better,  than  by  a 
verbatim  copy  of  the  card  publifhed  and  circulated  by 
'the  Royal  Humane  Society. 


CAUTIONS 

RECOMMENDED  BY 

THE  royal  humane  society . 


1 . Never  to  be  held  up  by  the  heels. 

2.  Not  to  be  rolled  on  casks,  or  other  rough  usage. 

3.  Avoid  the  use  of  salt  in  all  cases  of  apparent  death  *. 

THE  DROWNED. 

1.  Convey  carefully  the  body,  with  the  head  raised,  to  the  nearest 
convenient  house. 

2.  Strip  and  dry  the  body  ; clean  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 

3.  Young  children  between  two  persons  in  a warm  bed. 

4.  An  adult. — Lay  the  body  on  a blanket  or  bed,  in  a warm  cham- 
ber, in  winter;  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  in  summer, 

5.  It  is  to  be  gently  rubbed  with  flannel,  sprinkled  with^spirits  ; — 
* heated  warming  pan,  covered,  lightly  moved  over  the  back  and 
spine. 


$ Warm  flannel,  lightly  sprinkled  with  spirits. 
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6.  To  restore  breathing — introduce  the  pipe  of  a pair  of  bellow* 
(when  no  apparatus)  into  one  nostril  ; the  other,  with  the  mouth 
closed,  inflate  the  lungs,  till  the  breast  be  a little  raised  ; the  mouth 
and  nostrils  must  then  be  let  free ; — repeat  this  process  till  life  ap- 
pears. 

7.  Tobacco  smoke  is  to  be  thrown  gently  into  the  fundament  with 
a proper  instrument,  or  the  bowl  of  a pipe  covered,  so  as  todefead 
the  mouth  of  the  assistant. 

S.  The  breast  to  be  fomented  with  hot  spirits  ; if  no  signs  of  life 
appear,  the  warm  bath  ; or  hot  bricks,  &c.  applied  to  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet. 

9.  Electricity,  early  employed,  by.  a medical  assistant. 

INTENSE  COLD. 

Rub  the  bod)'-  with  snow,  ice,  or  cold  water. — Restore  warmth, 
&c.  by  slow  degrees,  and  after  some  time,  if  necessary,  the  plans 
may  be  emylo'yed  for  the  resuscitation  of  drowned  persons. 

SUSPENSION  BY  THE  CORD. 

L A few  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  jugular  vein,  and 
cupping  glasses  may  be  applied  to  the  head  and  neck  ; leeches  also, 
to  the  temples. 

2.  The  other  methods  of  treatment,  the  same  as  recommended  for 
the  apparently  drowned. 

SUFFOCATION  BY  NOXIOUS  VAPOURS  ON  LIGHT- 
NING. 

Cold  water  to  be  repeatedly  thrown  on  the  face,  &e.  drying  the 
body  at  intervals.  If  the  ' body  feels  cold,'  employ  gradual  warmth  ; 
and  the  plans  of  the  drowned. 

INTOXICATION. 

The  body  is  to  be  laid  on  a bed,  &?c,  with  the  head  a little  raised  ; 
the  neckcloth,  &c.  removed-.  Obtain  immediately  medical  assistance, 
as  the  modes  of  treatment  must  be  varied  according  to  the  state  of 
the  patient. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  On  signs  of  returning  life,  a tea  spoonful  of  warm  water  may  be 
given  ; and,  if  swallowing  be  returned,  warm  water  or  diluted  bian- 
cly.  To  be  put  into  a warm  bed,  and  if  disposed  to  sleep,  will  gene- 
rally awake  restored  to  health. 

2.  The  plans  above  recommended  are  to  be  used  for  three  oi  four 
hours.  It  is  an  absurd  aild  vulgar  opinion  to  suppose  persons  as  ii re- 
coverable, because  life  does  not  soon  make  its  appearance. 

3.  Electricity  and  bleeding  never  to  be  employed,  unless  by  the 
direction  of  tjie  medical  assistants. 
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CHAP.  L1X. 

OF  RUPTURES. 


\ RUPTURE  is  a diforder  occafioned  by  a dif- 
/\  placement  of  the  bowels  or  inteftmes. 

X When  the  inteftines  or  other  contents  of  the  behy 
obtrude  at  the  navel,  it  is  called  a navel  rupture 
when  forced  through  the  infections  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  belly,  it  is  called  ventral—' when  in  the  gi  om,  in- 
guinal,, and  when  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  femo- 

' The  defcent  of  the  bowels  ufually  takes  place  m 
Rich  parts  of  the  belly  as  are  weakcft.  It  is  occafioned 
by  immoderate  laughter,  crying,  coughing,  over  ex- 
ertion of  bodily  ftrength,  leaping,  falls,  blows,  fatigue, 
riding,  immoderate  grief,  and  difficult  parturition. 
Perfons  afflifted  with  a general  laxity  of  body,  aie 

particularly  liable  to  ruptures. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  the  diforder,  every  means 
ffiould  be  taken  to  return  the  inteftines  ; it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  cure  after  long  continuance.  1 he 
' trufs  is  the  rrjoft  effe&ual  remedy,  and  it  ffiould  be  fit- 
ted with  every  poffible  exa&nefs  to  whatever  part : o 
the  body  it  is  applied.  A cuffiion  or  comprefs, 
ing  a Efficient  degree  of  foftnefs  and  refinance,  ffiould 
be  placed  between  the  pad  of  the  trufs  and  the  groin  ; 
for  this  purpofe  take  three  flips  of  calico,  twenty  in- 
ches long  and  three  broad  ; fold  them  into  a iquare 
form.  For  young  perfons  and  children  the  lize  mult 
be  in  proportion.  The  patient  Ihould  on  no  account 
apply  the  trufs  himfelf  on  the  firft  appearance  ot  the 
rupture,  but  fubmit  it  entirely  to  the  furgeon,  whole 
province  it  is  to  determine  whether  the  whole  of  the 
inteftines  be  returned,  or  part  remains  in  the  opening 
through  which  they  dcfcended.  In  the  latter  calc. 
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the  application  of  a trufs  would  be  highly  injurious 
.But  it  the  affiftance  of  a lurgeon  cannot  immediately 
ibe  had,  the  patient  mud;  give  up  all  exercife  and  la- 
bour ; immediate  reft  becomes  effential,  and  Iiis  por- 
tion fhouid  always  be  with  the  head  lower  than  the 
body. 

To  favour  a return  of  the  inteftines,  the  feet  of  the 
patient  fhouid  be  placed  over  the  fhoulders  of  another 
perfon,  and  his  body  be  permitted  to  hang  dowwards, 
jolting  him  a good  deal  at  the  fame  time. 

At  this  moment  a gentle  preffure  of  the  hands  and 
fingers  fhouid  be  made.  The  perfon  operating  in  this 
way  fhouid  grafp  the  fwelling  with  one  hand  at  the 
bottom,  while  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  he  attempts 
to  pufh  gently  the  contents  of  the  tumour  into  their 
place,  obferving  that  the  parts  laft  defeended  be  firft 
reduced. 

The  patient  when  in  bed  fhouid  fuffer  the  part  af- 
leCted  to  reft  on  his  hand,  and  all  exertion  fhouid  if 
poffible  be  avoided. 

When  the  return  of  the  gut  cannot  be  effected  by 
the  means  above  mentioned,  apply  repeatedly  cold 
water,  or  ice  if  it  can  be  procured.  If  not,  in  order 
to  increafe  the  coldnefs  of  the  water,  diftolve  into  a 
quart  of  it,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  crude  fal  ammo- 
niac, making  a farther  folution  as  it  lofes  its  cooling 
quality.  If  thefe  bathings  do  not  fucceed  in  ten  or 
twelve  applications  they  mull  not  be  repeated.  Should 
neither  ice  nor  fal  ammoniac  be  ready  to  be  had,  mix 
the  water  with  an  equal  quantity  of  vinegar.  An  in- 
jection of  cold  water  may  be  likewife  adminiftered 
with  great  effeCl  with  a pewter  fyringe,  containing  a 
pint  or  a pint  and  a half.  Dalhing  cold  water  on  the 
legs  and  thighs,  in  cafes  of  difficult  reduction,  has  been 
alfo  recommended. 

In  addition  to  the  a^ove  refrigerants,  the  following 
warm  application  fhouid  be  made  to  the  belly.  Take 
an  ox’s  bladder,  two  thirds  full  of  warm  water,  and 
cover  it  with  flannel  to  prevent  any  moifture  from 
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touching  the  body.  Apply  this  (o  as  to  cover  the 
whole  belly  above  the  tumour,  and  at  the  lame  mo- 
ment let  the  cold  bathings  before  mentioned  be  made 

directly  to  the  ruptural  part.  ^ „ 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  with  ficknefs  at  the  fto~ 
mach,  internal  medicines  fhould  not  be  admin  iftered, 
but  clyfters  made  of  half  a pint  of  camomile  tea,  two 
table  fpoonfuls  of  oil,  and  one  fpoonful  of  common 
fait,  (hould  be  thrown  up,  or  one  dram,  or  a dram  and 
a half  of  foap,  diftolved  in  a pint  of  warm  water,,  will 
anfwer  tlie  purpofe  much  better  than  an  inje&ion  «£ 
tobacco  fmoke,  which  has  been  generally  recommend- 
ed. One  of  thefe  clyfters  (hould  be  repeated  every 
three  or  four  hours  till  evacuation  be  obtained.  If 
fever  attend,  the  patient  fhould  lofe  a ii tile  blood. 

When  the  patient  goes  to  ftool  he  muft  not  ftrain, 
but  take  time,  and  difeharge  the  feces  without  violence. 
He  muft  s lfo  keep  his  hand  on  the  difeafed  part,  with 
a condderable  degree  of  preffnre,  to  prevent  the  bow- 
els from  farther  defee  nding,  and  {hould  do  the  fame 
when  the  trufs  is  applied.  An  increafed  preXTure  ©a 
the  pad  will  be  nectffary  at  the  time  of  voiding. 

The  patient  muft  be  extremely  careful  in  removing 
the  trufs  either  by  night  or  day,  till  every  appre'hen- 
fion  of  its  return  be  done  away  ; ho  muft  likewife  take 
care  to  keep  the  pad  from  drifting.  In  a certain  time 
he  may  be  informed  that  he  can  deep  in  fafety  wither 
it ; but  to  avoid  a return  of  the  difeafe,  he  muft  not 
remove  it  but  when  in  bed,  and  lying  on  his  back  with 
his  feet  drawn  clofe  up.  Previous  to  his  rifing  in  the 
morning,  lie  muft  reftore  the  trufs  to  its  former  fitua- 
tion,  with  as  little  motion  as  podible,  and  take  care 
that  all  his  movements  be  gently  and  with  caution. 

The  irreducible  hernia,  or  ruptures  of  long  Handing, 
are  where  tne  contents  have  fallen  into  the  purfe,  and 
formed  adhedons  to  its  fide,  or  from  the  quantity  of 
the  infeftincs  that  have  defeended,  have  experienced 
an  alteration  in  the  form  or  texture,  fo  as  to  render 
them  incapable  of  being  returned.  In  this  cafe  the 
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fteel  trufs  recommended  for  ruptures  of  the  groin, 
would  be  injurious.  A bag  or  fufpenfory  trufs  in  this 
fituation  is  recommended  to  fupportthc  loaded  ferotum. 
When  the  tumour  is  very  large,  a soft  quilted  bolftcr 
fliould  be  worn  at  the  bottom  of  the  fufpenfory,  to 
prevent  excoriation,  and  the  ferotum  fliould  be  fre- 
quently waflied.  An  attention  to  the  ftate  of  the  bow- 
els in  every  fpccies  of  rupture  is  effential,  but  particu- 
larly in  this  ftate  of  the  diforder. 

After  the  rupture  hrs  been  reduced,  and  while  wear- 
ing the  trufs,  the  parts  fliould  be  daily  bathed  with 
either  of  the  following  cold  aftringent  wafhes. 

Take  of  oak  bark  two  ounces  and  water  three  pints, 
and  boil  them  together  over  a flow  fire  till  they  be  re- 
duced to  one  quart ; ftrain  them,  and  add  half  an  ounce 
of  alum.  Let  the  mixture  hand  till  it  be  perfectly 
cold,  before  applying  it. 

Thefe  bathings  are  to  be  applied  in  the  morning  after 
the  patient  gets  up.  He  muft  lie  down  on  his  back, 
and  gently  loofe  the  trufs,  and  raife  the  pad  to  prevent 
it  being  wetted.  Four  or  five  folds  of  linen  foaked  in 
the  above  lotion,  muff  then  be  applied  to  the  part,  and 
fuffered  to  remain  till  it  has  loft  its  coldnefs  ; when  it 
fliould  be  repeated  and  continued  eight  or  ten  minutes. 
Medicines  of  a tonic  or  ftrengthening  nature  fliould 
alfo  be  adminiftered,  as  Peruvanian  bark,  or  chalybeate 
waters,  natural  or  artificial.  The  food  muft  be  light 
and  of  eafy  digeftion,  particularly  avoiding  oily  fub* 
fiances,  and  fuch  as  produce  flatulence ; the  body  being 
kept  gently  open. 

The  efforts  of  women  in  labour  are  frequently  the 
immediate  caufe  of  rupture,  particularly  the  navel  rup- 
ture. Women,  therefore,  who  are  afflidled  with  this 
difeafe,  fliould,  on  the  approach  of  the  pains,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  of  labour,  have  a proper  perfon  prefent 
to  make  a compreffure  on  the  navel,  with  a double 
cloth  or  flannel  warmed.  In  every  other  fpecies  of 
mpture  to  which  the  female  is  liable  in  common  with 
man,  the  treatment  is  ftmilan 
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Infants  are  particularly  liable  to  navel  ruptures  ; and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  fo  ftrongly  impreffed  on  the 
minds  of  thole  mothers  or  nurfes  who  have  the  care 
of  children,  never  to  undrefs  and  wafli  them  without 
examining  the  ftate  of  the  private  parts  and  navel. 

If  a Iwelling  about  the  navel  be  obferv^d,  a roller, 
called  the  belly  roller,  fhould  be  made  a little  tighter 
than  ufual,  and  if  the  Iwelling  continue,  it  would  be 
advifeable  to  get  proper  afliftance  without  delay.  In 
this  cafe,  a piece  of  Iheet  lead,  large  enough  to  cover 
the  levelling,  folded  in  a linen  rag,  and  kept  conftantly 
on  the  part,  will  frequently  reduce  it  in  a fliort  time. 
Or,  inffead  of  this,  a pyramidical  comprefs  of  round 
pieces  of  flicking  platter  fpread  on  thin  leather,  with 
bits  of  card  placed  between  them,  or  what  is  hill  eafier, 
a bit  of  bees  wax  of  the  fize  of  a hulling,  and  fahened 
with  a pretty  tight  bandage.  The  cold  bath  is  alio  ex-> 
tremely  ufeful,  and  will  of  itfelf  fometimes  effedt  a 

cure.  '*  , - 

Ruptures  in  the  groin,  when  they  happen  to  chil- 
dren, muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  adults. 

The  Watery  Rupture,  which  is,apt  to  appear  in  boys 
at  their  birth,  is  a diftenfion  of  the  purfe,  fimilar  to 
that  in  adults.  It  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  com- 
mon rupture,  by  the  tumours  being  tranfparent,  with- 
out pain,  and  not  retiring  on  prefllire,  nor  being  in- 
creafed  by  the  child  crying.  Thi*  is  attended  with  no 
danger  whatever,  and  the  water  may  be  removed  with* 
out  inconvenience,  by  puncturing  the  bottom  of  the 
tumor  with  a lancet. 

FALLING  DOWN  OF  THE  FUNDAMENT. 

This  melancholy  diforder,  fo  frequent  with  the  in- 
digent and  induftrious  claffes,  confifts  in  a protrulion 
of  the  redtum,  arifing  from  a debility  of  the  furround- 
ing mufcle  and  the  adjacent  parts,  which  ferve  to  fup- 
port  that  inteftine,  and  keep  it  in  its  fituation.  It  may 
be  occafioned  by  violent  {training  at  (tool,  by  the  na- 
tural efforts  of  perfons  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  by 
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worms,  by  an  indifcritninate  life  of  aloetic  pills  or 
other  purges,  and  in  infants  by  exccffive  crying. 

To  reduce  or  replace  the  protruded  inteftine,  when 
it  forms  a thick  cufhion  round  the  anus,  the  patient 
ought  to  be  placed  on  the  fide  of  the  bed,  lying  on  his 
face,  with  his  feet  on  the  ground.  The  buttocks  being 
elevated,  fhould  be  preffed  againft  each  other,  and  by 
making  gentle  femicircular  motions  from  right  to  left, 
and  from  left  to  right,  on  the  middle  of  the  protruding 
part  of  the  inteftine,  it  generally  re-enters  very  eafily. 

Should  this  means  not  be  fufficient,  the  higher  part 
of  the  gut  muftbe  prefted  upwards,  by  introducing  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  previoufly  oiled,  while  the  palm 
of  the  other  fupportsjts  lower  extremity. 

Bleeding  from  the  arm,  and  applying  leeches  to  the 
inflamed  part,  will  be  of  eflential  fervice.  It  is  alfo 
recommended  to  fit  over  the  fteam  of  hot  water,  or 
rather  a decottion  of  poppy  heads  and  camomile  flow- 
ers, fomenting  alfo  the  parts  with  the  fame,  and  after- 
wards wafh  them  with  a folution  of  fugar  of  lead,  made 
of  fifteen  grains  of  fugar  of  lead  and  one  pint  of  water. 
Bathe  the  defeended  intefline  with  this  mixture,  made 
moderately  warm,  and  keep  conftantly  applied  com* 
preffes  .of  linen  wetted  with  it,  of  a fufficient  thicknefs 
td  retain  the  moifture. 

After  the  inflammation  has  fubftded,  the  inteftine 
may  be  returned  with  eafe  and fafety,  but  it  is  often 
difficult  to  retain  it  in  its  fttuation,  from  the  debility 
of  the  mufcle.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  a fuitable 
bandage.  If  the  inteftine,  relieved  from  this  bandage, 
fhould  fill  down  on  going  to  (tool,  the  perfon  himlelf 
can  eaftly  return  it,  by  preffing  two  Augers  on  each  fide 
of  the  gnus,  in  order  to  pufh  the  inteftine  upwards,  in 
proportion  as  the  excrement  is  difeharged.  A clyfter 
of  half  a pint  of  milk,  one  ounce  of  brown  fugar,  and 
one  ounce  of  olive  oil,  fhould  be  injetted  every  morn- 
ing to  facilitate  the  evacuation ; and,  in  voiding,  an 
almoft  upright  poifture  fhould  be  obferved. 

As  debility  is  the  prominent  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  a 
copious  ufe  is  recommended  of  tonic  and  aftringent 
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medicines,  and  injection,  of  decoCtions  of  bark,  galls, 
and  other  vegetable  aRringents.  The  diet  Ihould  con- 
fill  of  folid  food*  roafled  or  baked,  and  avoiding  all 
I fat,  oily,  or  flatulent  fubRances.  A few  glaffes  of  red 
port  will  a (Tift  in  promoting  the  tone  of  the  fyftem. 


CHAP.  LX. 

OF  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY. 

HAVING  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  recommended 
electricity  in  various  cafes,  we  fhall  devote  a Abort 
fpace  for  the  general  confideration  of  this  remedy, 
which  deferves,  much  more  than  it  is,  to  be  employed 
in  praClice,  being  in  general,  a fafe  application,  and 
from  its  incredible  force,  molt  potent  in  its  effeCts  on 
the  human  frame  ; and  having  been  fuccefsful  in  .nu- 
merous cafes  of  different  natures,  where  the  difeafes 
had  refifted  the  power  of  medicine.  In  fhort,  it  is  a 
bold  experiment,  which  may  be  fafely  tried,  but  only 
by  a fkilful  hand,  for  its  power,  as  we  fee  in  lightning, 
is  capable  of  extinguifhing  life  at  a ftroke,  while  with 
difcretion  it  may  be  paffed  through  the  tender  fabric 
of  the  brain. 

The  application  of  the  eleCtric  fluid  to  difeafes  of  the 
human  body,  may  be  divided  into  three  heads  ; firft, 
under  the  form  or  radii  on  fparks,  when  projected 
from  a point  ; fecondly,  under  the  form  of  a Rar, 
when  a number  of  thele  radii  are  concentred  on  a brafs 
ball ; and  thirdly,  under  the  form  of  a globe,  when  the 
radii  are  condenfed  in  a Leyden  jar.  To  each  of  thefe 
belongs  a fpecific  virtue.  The  firR,  or  radiated  Rate, 
acts  as  a fedative  ; the  fecond,  or  concentrated  Rate,  as 
a deobRruent. 

In  local  complaints,  its  power  alone  will  in  many 
cafes  be  fufficient ; in  conftitutional  difeafes,  it  is  a con- 
comitant of  medicine. 
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The  apparatus,  in  the  fimple  form  to  which  it  is 
now  reduced,  confifts  of  a cylinder,  a conductor,  and 
a Leyden  jar,  with  an  inlulated  chair,  an  electrome- 
ter, a glafs  mounted  director,  with  a wooden  handle 
to  the' extremity  of  which  a brafs  ball,  or  wooden 
point,  is  fitted,  and  a brafs  director  mounted  in  wood. 

VVhen  the  fluid  is  to  be  applied,  the  operator  con- 
nects by  a fmooth  wire,  the  glafs  mounted  director 
to  the  conductor  with  a point  at  its  extremity,  an  1 the 
radii  are  projected  thence  to  the  part  affeCted.’  When 
defirous  of  propelling  the  fpark's  he  changes  the  point 
for  the  ball.  When  the  Ihock  is  intended,  the  circuit 
of  the  Leyden  jar  muA  be  made.  'The  perfon  infulated 
may  be  fubjeCted  to  a double  intention  at  one  moment! 
Suppofe  a pain  in  the  eye  requires  a fedative  applica- 
tion to  the  affeCted  part,  and  the  ftimulus  of  a blifter 
*tt  a remote  place,  the  fluid  may  be  thrown  from  the 
wooden  point  on  the  eye,. and  at  the  fame  inftant  fli- 
mulating  fparks  may  be  dravfrn  by  the  brafs  ball  applied 
to  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  alone. 

The  following  are  a few  of  thedifeafes  in  which  the 
eleCtr;c  fluid  has  been  applied  with  fuccefs : 

In  its  radiated  flate— eruptions  of  the  fkin  ; con- 
traction of  the  mufcles  ; lofs  of  the  ufe  of  limbs  from 
cold;  abfcefles  ; fwellings  ; tumours  after  the  fmall- 
pox  ; conftipation  of  the  bowels.— In  its  concentred 
Hate — ague  and  paralytic  affections. — In  the  form  of  a 
fhock — locked  jaw  ; acute  pain  of  the  head  ; fprains  ; 
fprain  and  fwefling  of  the  joints  ; fchirrus  of  the  tef- 
tes  ; fufpenflon  of  the  procreative  powers  ; hypochon- 
dria or  melancholy,  and  palfy  in  the  urinary  bladder. 


CHAP.  LXI. 

OF;  CHILD-BIRTH. 

IN  a former  part  of  this  work  ('p.  4.87)  we  promifed 
to  give  fueh  inftruCtions  refpeCting  child  birth,  as 
might  be  requiflte  to  enable  matrons  and  nurfes  to  give 
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iftiftance  in  deliveries  in  cafes  where  immediate  profef- 
ional  obftetric  aid  may  not  be  at  hand.  This  neceflary 
information  will  form  the  prefent  chapter,  in  which 
:,ve  fhall  communicate  fuch  plain  advice,  as  may  not 
only  be  ufeful  at  this  crifis,  but  will  give  to  unexperi- 
enced pregnant  women  fuch  a knowledge  of  their  li- 
quation, as  may  tend  to  prevent  tliofe  evils  which  ig- 
norance and  apprehenfion  too  frequently  produce. 

It  may  be  neceflary  to  premife  that  the  procefs  of 
ichild bearing  is  by  no  means  attended  with  that  diflicul- 
; ty  and  danger  which  interefted  practitioners  have  in* 
.duftrioufly  held  forth.  In  ninety-nine  cafes  out  of  a 
'hundred,  Nature  does  the  work  herfelf,  or  at  leaft  re- 
quires very  little  afliftance,  and  that  there  is  feldom 
.danger,  except  from  injudicious  management  and  im- 
proper interference. 

Were  women  properly  inftrufled  in  the  obftetric 
art,  in  every  point  of  view  they  are  much  better  cal- 
iculated  than  men  to  alii  ft  Nature  in  deliveries.  Beftdes 
the  indelicacy  and  immoral  confequences,  which  too 
often  attend  the  employment  of  men  midwives  in 
this  natural  occupation  of  the  other  fex,  females  are 
altogether  much  better  qualified  than  males.  They  are 
more  tender,  careful,  and  obfervant,  and  to  them  the 
patient  can  more  freely  difclofe  her  fltuation.  The  em- 
ployment of  men  is  of  modern  introduction,  copied 
from  the  manners  of  the  French,  where  women  pay 
little  regard  to  that  delicacy  for  which  the  Britifli  fe- 
males are  defervedly  admired  ; and  it  may  be  aflerted 
without  fear  of  refutation,  that  in  former  times,  women 
were  as  fafeiy  delivered  as  now,  when  the  male  prac- 
tice lias  become  fo  univerfal.  In  fa<ft,  it  is  no  liarfli 
alfertion,  that  their  interference  has  been  of  the  worft 
coqfequences.  Their  conftant  ufe  of  inftruments, 
which  are  not  requiflte  once  iii  a thoufand  times,  has 
occaiioncd  in  innumerable  inftances  the  death  both  of 
mother  and  child,  or  maiming  them  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  produce  incurable  maladies  during  the  reft  of 
their  lives  i of  this  fome  very  recent  inftances  in  high- 
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life  could  eafily  be  given.  We,  therefore,  moft  finccrely 
hope,  that  by  the  regular  inftruction  of  women  as  mid- 
wives,  the  male  practice  may  be  done  away,  except  in 
cafes  where  furgical  aid  is  neceffary  *. 

After  this  neceffary  preface,  we  proceed  to  practical 
inftru&ion. 

When  the  labour  approaches  or  comes  on  fudderily 
and  a proper  midwife  is  not  at  hand,  it  will  be  propf  r 
to  procure  the  afliftance  of  one  or  more  experienced 
matrons  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  patient  fhould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  free  from  ap- 
prehenfion  as  poffible. 

Labour  may  be  divided  into  three  ftages.  The  firft 
confifts  in  opening  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  of  the 
bag  which  contains  the  child  ; — the  fecond  comprifes 
the  attual  paflage  of  the  child,  and  its  feparation  from 
the  mother  ; and  the  third  is  the  romoval  of  the  after- 
birth, See.  The  firft  ftage  lafts  from  three  to  ten 
hours,  and  fometimes  it  extends  to  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

In  the  beginning  of  labour,  any  interference  of  the 
midwife  or  other  attendant,  unlefs  there  be  fome 
unufual  refiftance,  or  the  waters  come  too  early,  can 
never  be  of  nfe,  and  may  often  prove  injurious. 

The  drefs  of  the  woman  fhould  be  as  light,  uncum- 
berfome,  and  eafy  as  poffible.  There  fhould  be  ready 
a pot  of  hog’s  lard,  with  which  the  infide  of  the 
paflage  of  the  womb  is  to  be  rubbed.  Thread  tor 
the  navel  firing,  and  a number  of  foft  cloths,  well  aired, 
fhould  alfo  be  at  hand. 

When  the  firft  ftage  is  nearly  completed,  the  woman 
fhould  be  put  to  bed,  laid  on  her  left  fide,  and  her  face 
to  the  back  of  the  bed,  with  a pillow  doubled,  and 
placed  between  her  knees.  There  fhould  be  a free 


* In  this  respect  we  have  a very  flattering  hope  in  the  recent 
establishment  of  THE  BRITISH  LADIES’  INSTITUTION 
for  the  Encourage nt  and  Instruction  of  Female  Midmres,  «»«  /«« 
Delivery  of  Pregnant  Women  at  their  oivn  Houses,  gratis;  an  estahhsh- 
ment  patronised  by  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  the 
Drince  of  Wales,  and  several  other  branches  ot  the  royal  fanu.y,  with 
a numerous  list  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  among  the  nobi- 
lity and  persons  of  high  rank. 
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1 *.•  nir  but  the  patient  mud  not  be  placed 

Cratu’r<,nt  A blanket  doubled  thick  and  wrapped 
: Stu  be  laid  under  her,  and  removed  after 

* When  the  firft  ftage  is  pretty  far  advanced,  the  pains 
generally  return  with  great  regularity  every  three  or 

f°Womeu  ftiould  not  be  impatient  in  the  firft  ftage  of 
labour  The  more  (lowly  it  goes  on  at  th 
time  the  more  certain  will  be  the  chance  of  a fpeedy 

When  the  bag  burfls,  and  the  waters  are  difeharged, 
the  uarts  fhould  be  anointed  with  hog’s  lard. 

In  common  deliveries  the  head  firft  protrudes, 
the  larged  part  of  it  being  applied  to  the  wideft  part  ox 
the  bafon  ; but  in  its  paflage  the  portion  is  alteied  y 

the  mere  contraction  of  the  womb. 

After  the  waters  are  difeharged,  there  is  fometimes 
a bearing  clown  pain,  which  continues  till  delivery. 

In  other  inftances,  the  pains  return  at  longer  or  flioit- 

er  intervals,  and’ gradually  increafe. 

B v means  of  the  contractions  of  the  womb,  the  fob- 
dance  which  had  Sealed  it  up  is  difeharged;  it  is  ajlimy 
matter,  frequently  tinged  with  blood,  called  th eftiews. 

By  degrees  the  pains  increafe,  and  come  on  at  regu- 
lar intervals  of  about  ten  minutes. 

There  are  alfo  falfe  pains,  which  generally  occur  m 
the  evening  or  night  ^ they  may  be  known  by.  neither 
being  fo  regular  nor  fo  violent  as  the  true  pains ; and 
better  as  not  occasioning  a change  of  the  orifice  ot  the 
womb,  and  bringing  down  the  fhews. 

Falfe  pains  are  occafioned  either  by  the  womb 
prelfing  on  the  furrounding  parts,  or  by  coftivenefs. 
In  the  former  cafe,  change  of  pofition  and  opiates 
will  give  eafe  ; in  the  latter  the  coftivenefs  muft  be 
removed,  which  will  be  beft  done  by  clyfters. 

The  bearing  down  pains  which  force  the  child 
through  the  paflage,  fhould  in  all  cafes  be  the  ab- 
foiute  work  of  Nature,  and  neither  the  woman 
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n°r  hCT  attendants>  fllould  attempt  to 

™'en  the  1heatl  has  paffecl  through  the  narrow  paf- 
faBe,  the  mother  experiences  fome  relief  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  pain.  This  interval  fhould  be  allowed 
o continue  for  a minute  or  two,  before  any  effect  be 
made  to  pull  out  the  child.  Nature  being  the  principal 
operator  in  the  whole  procefs,  Hie  relaxes  her  effort  for 
a moment,  and  it  will  eafily  be  felt  when  the  ftruggle 
returns  ; at  which  time  the  child  fhould  be  carefully 
but  neither  by  force,  hafle  or  violence,  affifted  in  com- 
ing entirely  away. 

The  midwife,  or  whoever  takes  charge  of  the 
delivery,  fhould  be  particularly  careful  in  tying  tlm 
navel  firing,  for  if  it  be  too  loofe,  a difcharge  of  blood 

enfues  ; if  too  tight,  there  is  equal  danger  in  cutting 
it* 


Aftei  the  child  has  fully  come  into  the  world,  the 
next  bufinefs  is  to  feparate  it.  from  the  after  birth,  <r 
placenta  cake,  to  which  it  is  attachedly  the  navel  firing 
and  then  to  clear  the  womb  of  all  the  appendages  left 
in  it.  The  navel  firing  mufl  be  feparated  from  the 
mother,  and  tied,  leaving  a fin  all  part  beyond  the  li- 
gature. To  this,  a piece  of  (torched  rag  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, till  it  drop  off. 

After  fome  interval  beyond  the  labour,  there 
occur  after  pains,  occafioned  by  the  reverfed  con- 
traction of  the  womb,  and  defignated  grinding  pains, 
but  which  are  much  lefs  violent  than  thole  of 
labour. 

When  thefe  conti  aCtions  have  continued  for  a quar- 
ter or  half  an  hour,  the  after  birth,  See.  is  thrown  off, 
and  the  womb  returns  to  its  natural  fiz,e.  When  from 
mifmanagement,  or  the  defcafcd  flate  of  the  after  birth, 
it  does  not  come  away  at  a proper  time,  there  is  coti- 
fiderable  danger.  . - 

Before  the  after  birth  has  come  away,  it  is  neceflary 
to  afeertain  if  another  child  remain  in  the  womb  ; and  * 
in  the  view  of  this,  the  midwife  fhould  always  make  a 
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ligature  above,  on  the  navel  firing,  when  fhe  feparates 
the  child  that  is  born. 

A.  midwife  can  generally  know  from  feeling  atten- 
tively the  flute  of  the  belly,  whether  there  be  a fecond 
child.  If  only  one  has  been  contained  in  the  womb, 
it  very  foon  after  delivery  refumes  its  former  fize  ; 
when  there  is  a fecond  child,  it  does  not  appear  to  lef- 
fen  ; the  bowels  keep  behind,  and  at  the  fldes,  and  the  i 
belly  feels  nearly  as  hard  as  before -the  child  was  born. 

In  fome  rare  inflances,  the  midwife  cannot  judge 
perfectly  by  this  eafy  and  delicate  mode,  whether  one 
or  more  children  be  contained  in  the  womb ; in  this 
cafe,  the  midwife  mufl  afcertain  the  faCt  by  introduc- 
ing her  hand,  previoufly  rubbing  it  with  lard  or  poma- 
tum. If  this  be  done  immediately  after  delivery,  there 
is  no  danger,  and  little  pain,  but  if  too  long  delayed, 
it  may  be  both  dangerous  and  painful. 

In  aflifling  to  carry  away  the  after  birth,  the  midwife 
- mufl  flop  for  the  contraction  of  the  womb. 

When  the  grinding  pains  are  felt,  the  midwife 
fhould  affifl  to  bring  away  the  after  birth,  by  gently 
pulling  the  navel  firing  during  a pain,  and  fo  managing 
as  to  bring  the  after  birth  through  the  bafon,  without 

interruption.  > 

Where  there  are  more  than  one  child,  the  blood 
veffels  of  the  cake  frequently  unite,;  if  therefore  that 
part  of  the  navel  firing  which  is  fixed  to  the  after 
birth  be  not  ti&d,  the  life  of  the  fecond  child  may  be 
loft. 

If  there  be  a fecond  child,  fome  time  fhould  be  al- 
lowed the  patient  to  refl  after  delivery  of  the  firfl. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  directions  to  be  given  in 
ordinary  labours.  In  lingering  and  crofs  labours  in- 
flruCtions  here  would  be  of  little  fervice  ; as  they 
require  not  only  experienced  midwives,  but  fome- 
times  fcicntific  men.  In  general,  we  have  only  here 
to  obferve,  that  an  officious  interference  by  ignorant 
individuals,  may  be  attended  with  the  worfl  confe- 
quences. 

# 4 G 
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Here,  and  indeed  in  all  cafes,  much  depends  on  the 
patient  being  kept  as  compofed  as  poffible  ; any -extra- 
ordinary agitation  is  of  the  word  confequences.  She 
ought  to  bear  with  fortitude,  andfubmit  with  refigna- 
tion,  to  the  management  of  (he  midwife,  if  flic  regard 
her  own  or  her  child’s  life. 


CHAP.  LXII. 

OF  DIET. 

r~|~"'HERE  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  peo- 
X pie  eat  fo  much  folid  animal  food  as  in  England. 
This,  and  bread,  conditutes  their  principal  diet,  with- 
out a due  proportion  of  vegetables.  This  mode  of 
life  is  not  only  expen  live  in  itfelf,  but  excites  third, 
and  leads  to  an  immoderate  ufe  of  drong  beer,  and 
other  dimulating  liquor,  which  keeps  the  lower  or- 
ders in  indigence.  To  indulge  this  propenfity,  they 
facrifice  every  thing,  and  particularly  their  health. 

The  following  pages  are  written  with  a view  of 
teaching  the  common  people  a cheaper,  more  health- 
ful, and  more  nutritions  regimen,  in  regard  to  diet, 
which  we  trud  may  not  be  altogether  unattended  to, 
at  the  time  when  every  tiling  has  nfen  to  an  enormous 
price,  and  in  a country  whofe  riches  in  a great  meafure 
depend  on  the  cheapnefs  of  labour. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  overcoming 
rooted  habits,  and  have  but  little  expectation  of  in- 
ducing the  adult  to  alter  their  mode  of  life  ; but  if  we 
can  prevail  on  them  by  reafon,  to  train  up  their  chil- 
dren in  a better  regimen,  a reform  in  this  part  will 
gradually  enfue,  and  a total  change  may  in  time  take 
place  in  the  people’s  manner  of  living — a change  that 
would  be  falutary  in  every  refped,  and  would  render 
the  people  lefs  dependent  on  animal  food  and  bread 
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for  their  fubfiftence,  thus  arming  them  againft  the 
liardfhips  occafioned  by  a icarcity  or  dearth  of  either 
of  thcfe  articles  in  future. 

No  animal  cats  fuch  a variety  of  food  as  man. 
Fitted  by  Nature  for  an  inhabitant  of  every  clime,  be 
devours  them  ail,  and  in  a eivililed  date,  his  table  is 
replied  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  world.  To  fmt 
his  palate,  and  to  correct  the  improper  qualities  of 
meats  in  their  natural  ftate,  he  calls  in  the  aid  of  cook- 
ery, and  extends  it  to  all  degrees  of  luxury. 

Man's  frame  and  ftiu&ure  mark  him  as  intended  by 
Nature  to  ufe  both  animal  and  vegetable  food  : to  ap- 
portion  them  properly  is  a molt  important  point,  and 
for  which  no  univerfal  rule  can  be  laid  down  ; much 
depends  on  the  perfbn  s conffitution,  fit  nation  in  lift, 
and  other  cireumdances.  The  rfioft  general  lecom- 
mendation  that  can  be  given,  but  for  which  there  are 
many  exceptions,  is  to  ufe  of  vegetables  double  the 
quantity  eaten  of  animal  food. 

Animal  food  is  certainly  more  nutritious  than  vege- 
table. The  ufe,  however,  of  it  alone,  or  nearly  fb, 
is  extremely  injurious,  It  a&s  as  too  great  a ftimulus 
of  the  fydem,  accelerates  too  much  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  excites  naufea  and  third,  occafions  putref- 
cence  in  the  domach  and  bowels,  and  brings  on  vio- 
lent griping  pains,  cholera  and  dyfentery.  The  labo- 
rious may,  and  perhaps  ought  to,  ufe  a confiderable 
proportion  of  animal  food,  their  purfuits  require  it;  . 
but  the  fedentary,  the  plethoric,  and  above  all,  the  ftu- 
dious,  ought  to  live  chiefly  on  vegetables,  and  to  ab- 
ftain  from  the  free  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors. 

To  the  great  ufe  of  animal  food,  we  may  aferibe  the 
frequency  of  confumptions  in  England,  and  a variety 
of  other  diforders,  particularly  feurvy,  which  few 
families  efcape,  and  which  it  is  univerfally  known 
is  only  to  be  corrected  by  a copious  ufe  of  vegeta- 

bles.  ' ^ 

But  the  body  is  not  alfe£kd  alone  by  this  diet.  | 

It  alfo  greatly  inlluences  the  mind.  It  blunts  the 
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imagination,  and  induces  a ferocioufnefs  unknown  to 

men  whofe  food  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

A moderate  ufe  of  animal  food  is  doubtlefs  to  be 
recommended  ; the  mode  of  ufing  it,  however,  de- 
fier ves  confideration.  The  people  of  England  are  too 
fond  of  folids ; a pound  of  meat  is  merely  a pound  of 
meat,  which  a hearty  man  can  eat  for  his  dinner ; 
whereas,  the  fame  quantity  Hewed  down  with  proper 
vegetables,  will  furuifh  an  ample  and  nourifhing  meal 
for  half  a dozen  ofperfons.  To  inculcate,  therefore, 
among  our  countrymen  the  great  advantage  they 
would  receive  from  this  mode  of  cookery,  is  the  great 
object  of  this  part  of  the  work.  It  is  a fubjebt  which 
of  late  years  has  beneficially  occupied  public  attention, 
and  many  ufeful  receipts  have  been  published  for  mak- 
ing cheap,  nourifhing,  and  wholefome  difhes  for  the 
poor,  confuting  of  broths,  foups,  flews,  and  pottage, 
and  calculated  to  afford  a hearty  and  plentiful  meal, 
without  either  bread  or  drink.  Count  Rumford  has, 
cf  all  others,  paid  moft  attention  to  this  improve- 
ment in  cookery  for  the  poor,  and  in  his  Economical 
and  Philofophical  Efiays,  given  a variety  of  forms 
well  adapted  for  the  purpofe,  but  which,  we  fear, 
have  in  general  been  too  little  attended  to.  The  foup 
fhops  eftabliflied  fbme  years  ago,  in  a time  of  great 
dearth,  were  formed  on  a good  principle,  and  were  on 
the  whole  a ufeful  fipecies  of  charity.  They  were  not, 
however,  without  objections,  and  one  great  difadvan- 
ta|jb  of  them  was,  lhat  they  railed  to  an  extraordinary 
price  thofe  coarfer  parts  of  the  meat,  which  the  poor 
and  economical  were-  formerly  wont  to  purchafe  for 
foups,  but  which  were  now  become  out  of  the  reach 
of  thofe  above  receiving  charity. 

In  Scotland,  for  time  immemorial,  the  common 
people  have  been  in  habit  of  living  in  the  manner  now 
'recommended.  Their  breakfafl  and  fupper  is  bally 
pudding  or  oatmeal,  eaten  with  milk,  and  their  dinner, 
broth,  with  variety  of  vegetables  and  meat;  often  with- 
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put  meat,  or  what  the  French  call  foiip  maigre.  They 
thus  require  no  bread  for  breakfaft  or  fupper,  and  little 
dinner ; and  the  Scotch  peafants  rarely  tafte  any  other 
liquor  than  water;  yet  no  perfons  are  more  healthy, 
.cheerful,  or  a&ive,  nor  retain  their  ftrength  to  a 
longer  period  of  life,  while  their  external  appearance 
denotes  comfort  and  reipe&ability  T.  he  Englilh 
labourer,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  burnt  up  with 
broiled  fait  meat,  or  dry  bread  and  cheefe,  has  a con- 
tinual thirft , and  fpends  mod:  of  his  earnings  in  liquor. 
This  food,  by  a&ing  as  a powerful  ftimulant,  may 
:make  him  do  more  work  for  fome  time,  but  he  feldoui 
lives  long,  and  is  an  old  man  when  he  fhould  be  in 
his  prime.  Meanwhile  his  expences  for  food  and 
drink  preclude  him  from  a decent  and  proper  a.. ention 
to  drefs,  and  he  is  too  often  feen  dirty  and  in  rags, 
while  he  is  earning  from  one  to  three  pounds  a- week. 

Roafling  or  broiling  meat  are  molt  wafteful  modes 
of  cookery,  which  fhould  be  avoided  by  the  poorer 
clafs,  as  much  of  the  fubltance,  and  the  molt  nutri- 
tious parts,  are  loll  by  fcorching,  and  fly  off  by  evapo- 
ration. But  what  fhall  we  fay  to  the  extravagance  of 
the  many  tkoulands,  even  of  the  poor,  who  throw  in- 
to the  kennel  the  liquor  or  foup  of  the  meat  which 
they  boil?  Surely,  in  thefe  hard  and  expenfive  times, 
if  perfons  will  not  take  the  benefit  themfelves  of  this 
eflenee  of  the  meat,  they  might  at  leaf!  give  it  to 
the  poorer  part,  who  would  from  fuch  refufe, 
boiled  up  with  vegetables,  - make  many  a'  hear 


To  thofe  accuftomed  to  broth,  it  is  not  only  heal- 
thy, but  particularly  agreeable  to  the  palate.  The 
natives  of  North  Britain,  who  come  into  England, 
feel  a very  fenflble  want  of  their  early  food,  and  greed- 
ily devour  a mefs  of  barley  broth  or  herb  foup,  when 
accident  throws  in  their  way  this  their  rational  lux- 
ury. In  all  the  nations  of  the  continent,  broths, 
foups,  and  flews,  form  the  principal  modes  of  cook- 
ery. In  England  alone,  the  general  mafs  of  the 
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people  live  on  folid  butcher’s  meat,  bread,  cheefe, 
butter,  and  ale  or  porter.  An  alteration  in  this  re- 
ipedi,  cannot,  we  repeat,  be  expedited  in  perfom 
grown  to  manhood.  Every  change  of  diet,  to  be 
introduced  with  effect,  mu  ft  begin  with  children. 
Whatever  we  are  accuftomed  to  eat  when  young,  we 
generally  prefer  during  life.  Were  the  children  of 
this  country  taught  t®  eat  hafty  pudding  and  milk  for 
breakfaft  and  fupper,  and  breth  with  vegetables  and 
meat  boiled  in  it  for  dinner,  they  would  relifh  thefc 
difhes  as  long  as  they  lived,  would  find  little  occasion 
for  bread,  and  lets  for  drink;  they  would  thrive  better 
than  on  their  prefent  diet,  and  their  morality  would 
be  improved  by  temperance  and  fobriety.  At  prefent 
the  father,  fond  gf  flrong  beer,  makes  his  fon  from 
Infancy  guzzle  it  at  every  meal,  while  the  mother 
does  not  fail  to  give  her  little  favourite  tea,  as  often 
as  fhe  indulges  in  that  debilitating  beverage.  Thus 
the  fon  becomes  a tippler,  and  the  daughter  fippers 
tea,  inftead  of  taking  lcdid  food  ; is  eaten  up  with  va- 
pours and  nervous  diforders. 

It  has  been  faid  that  the  poor  cannot  afford  time  or 
fuel  to  make  fioups.  Yet  they  find  means  to  afford  both 
to  boil  a kettle  and  make  tea.  A much  fmaller  fire, 
with  fcarcely  any  attendance,  would  make  a comforta- 
ble Coup  or  flew.  The  Englifh  boaft  of  their  good 
living,  while  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  which  fo 
little  underfxands  the  culinary  art,  or  dreiTes  to  fo  lit- 
tle advantage  either  to  the  paiate  or  pocket  the  excel- 
lent animal  food  and  efculent  vegetables  with  which 
the  country  abounds. 

Bread,  or  what  the  Wefl  Indians  term  bread-kind  ; 
that  is,  any  farinaceous  fubflitute  for  bread,  forms  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  diet  of  all  nations.  Mofl  peo- 
ple, however,  in  this  country,  eat  more  bread  than  is 
conducive  to  health-  A due  proportion  of  it  is  whole- 
fome,  but  excefs  in  this,'  as  in  any  thing  elfe,  is  inju- 
rious. A furfeit  of  bread  is  of  all  others  the  worft. 
The  French  confume  a vafl  quantity  of  bread,  but  its 
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TiUj  effects  arc  corrected  by  tlieir  copious  life  of  foups 
and  fruit. 

One  great  ufe  of  bread  is  to  form  a mafs  adapted  to 
nil  up' the  alimentary  canal,  and  carry  the  nutritious 
uices  through  that  paffage,  m fuch  a hate  as  to  render 
:hem  fit  to  be  a ftcd  on  by  the  lacteal  abforbents,  which, 
take  up  the  nourilhfnent  and  convey  it  to  the  blood. 
Hence  bread  may  be  confidered  the  foil  from  which 
the  nutriment  is  drawn.  Confidering  it  in  this  light, 
the  fineft  bread,  though  certainly  moil  nutritious  in 
itfelf,  is  by  no  means  the  bed  adapted  to  diftend  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  to  blend  with  the  more  fub- 
ftantial  articles  of  the  diet.  It  is  nutritive  in  itfelf, 
\but  its  chief  purpofe  is^what  we  have  juft  mentioned. 

Bread  is  themoft  expenftve  mode  of  ufing grain,  ef- 
specially  as  it  is  charged 'with  two  heavy  additional 
i charges  in  palling  through  the  hands  of  miller  and 
baker.  The  former  frequently  grinds  down  with  the 
wheat  extraneous  and  improper  matter,  while  the  lat- 
’.ter  bakes  up  with  it,  lime,  chalk,  alum,  2nd  other  de- 
! letcrious  ingredients. 

Fine  flour  too  much  approaches  to  ftarch,  an  article 
fa  too  aftringent  and  vifeid  for  this  branch  of  food. 

Houfhold  bread,  made  by  grinding  down  the  whole 
- grain,  and  feparating  from  it  only  the  coarfer  bran,  is 
doubtlefs  the  moft  wholefome,and  even  molt  palatable, 
though  it  may  not  fo  greatly  pleafe  the  eye  ; indeed  a 
mixture  of  wheat  with  other  grain,  particularly  with 
rye,  will  be  found  after  a little  ufe,  both  moft  palatable 
and  conducive  to  health.  Mixtures  of  wheat  with  po- 
tatoes, rice,  and  other  farinaceous  fubftances,  which 
the  late  high  prices  confiderably  introduced,  is  much 
preferable  to  bread  made  of  fine  flour,  which  is  fo 
much  a favourite,  efpecially  among  the  lower  orders. 
For  the  more  laborious,  peafe,  beans,  oats,  and  maize 
or  Indian  corn,  form  a proper  mixture  either  with 
wheat  or  rye.  Oats  alone,  which  are  ufed  for  bread 
in  a great  part  of  Scotland  and  fome  part  of  Ireland, 
make  a healthful  bread.  Barley-bread  paffes  too  quick- 
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Iy  through  the  alimentary  canal ; but  bread  of  barley 
and  peafe-meal  is  very  nourifhing.  Of  peafe  alone  it 
is  both  hard  and  indigeftible,  and  Hill  more  fo  of  br  ans. 

Much  of  the  bread  in  this  country  is  confumed  by 
children.  It  is  always  ready,  and  when  the  child  cries 
for  food,  a piece  of  bread  is  put  into  his  hand.  As  a 
corrector  of  other  food,  it  is,  as  we  have  already  faid, 
beneficial,  but  here  too  much  of  it  is  particularly  im- 
proper. Children  are  apt  to  be  troubled  with  acidities 
in  the  firft  paffages  ; and  it  is  well  known  that  bread 
mixed  with  water,  and  kept  in  a degree  of  heat  equal 
to  that  of  the  human  ftomach,  will  foon  turn  four. 

Tea  may  here  properly  be  introduced  and  confider- 
ed,  as  with  it  there  is  by  far  the  greateft  confumption 
of  bread.  This  beverage  is  of  very  late  introduction, 
almoft  within  the  memory  of  aged  perfons  of  the  pre- 
fent  day,  but  now  become  univerfal  in  this  country. 
The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  confume  a greater 
quantity  of  this  herb  than  all  other  nations  of  Europe. 
The  loweft  Englifhwoman  muft  have  her  tea  for  her- 
felf  and  family  ; and  as  it  contains  no  nourifhment,  it 
muft  of  courfe  be  accompanied  with  bread  and  but- 
ter. The  quartern  loaf  goes  little  way  among  a family 
of  children,  and  if  we  add  the  coft  of  tea,  fugar,  butter 
and  milk,  the  expence  of  one  meal  might  fill  their 
bellies  with  wholefome  and  nutritious  food  tluee  times 
a-day.  Tea  among  the  higher  claffes  is  a luxury ; 
among  the  lower  it  is  an  article  of  diet.  Many  women 
in  particular  in  humble  life,  make  it  and  its  accompani- 
ments, almoft  their  foie  food. 

This  immoderate  ufe  of  tea  has  already,  in  a great 
meafure,  effected  a general  change  of  eonftitutien  in  the 
people  in  this  country.  Debility,  and  a conftant  irri- 
tability of  fibre,  have  become  common  not  only  in 
women, but  in  men.  It  has  been  the  principal  promoter 
of  nervous  diforders  ; has  nearly  made  a conqueft  of 
one  fex,  and  is  making  rapid  ftrides  towards  vanquifh- 
ing  the  other. 

Were  women  aware  of  the  train  ofdifcafes  induced 
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W debility,  did  they  confider  how  difagreeable  thefe 
difeafes  make  them  to  the  male  fex,  they  would  avoid 
an  exccfs  in  tea  as  a moft  pernicious  poilon. 

To  the  heavy,  fluggifh,  or  plethoric  habit,  it  may 
be  ferviceable,  nor  is  it  to  be  condemned  as  an  article 
of  luxury  after  a full  meal,  or  in  a crowded  aflembly  ; 
but  as  an  article  of  diet  it  is  fraught  with  the  moft  per- 

nicious  confequences.  . 

Boiled  grain*— Bread  is  the  readied  and  moft  porta- 
ble-mode  of  ufmg  grain  ; other  forms,  however,  are  no 
lefs  agreeable,  and  fome  of  them  more  wholefome. 
Simple  boiling  is  of  all  others  the  heft*  and  does  not, 
like  bread,  produce  either  the  acidity  or  vifcidity  it 
bcfides,  precludes  all  adulteration,  and  is  a preparation 
much  Ids  laborious  and  artificial  than  baling. 

J\  greater  proportion  of  mankind  um  boiled  i ice 
than  they  do  bread  ; and  feveral  other  forts  of  grain, 
particularly  barley  and  oats,  boiled  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, make  good  fubftitutes  for  bread.  Peafe,  like- 
wife,  made  in  the  form  of  a pudding,  ai  e a hearty 
fubftitute,  of  which  moft  perfons  are  fond,  and  many 
prefer  to  bread.  Both  pcafe  and  beans  boiled  in  foup 
are  nourifiiing,  as  well  as  palatable,  and  require  not  the 
addition  of  bread.  They  are  of  all  grain  the  moft  heai  ty  ; 
of  this  there  is  a good  proof  in  labourers,  who  after 
having  been  much  fed  on  this  legume,  lemove  to  faims 
where  they  ufe  other  fpecies  of  grain,  and  who  foon 
complain  of  a diminution  of  ftrength,  and  long  for  their 
peafe  meal. 

Boiled  barley,  eaten  with  milk,  butter,  or  molaftes,  is 
considered  a luxury  in  Holland ; it  is  the  principal  food 
of  the  Dutch  failors,  who  are  both,  healthy  and  rohuft. 
Barley  is,  perhaps,  the  beft  lithing  ingredient  for  broth, 
and  grits,  or  coarfe  oatmeal,  is  little  inferior. 

Oatir ,eal  is  frequently  made  into  bread,  bivt  its  beft 
form  is  hafty  pudding,  eaten  with  milk,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned.  It  is  a general,  but  a very  erro- 
neous idea,  that  it  is  heating  and  inductive  of  cutaneous 
difeafes.  Thefe  proceed  more  from  the  want  of  cleanlU 
nefs  than  from  any  particular  aliment.  The  frequency 
of  thefe  complaints  with  which  Scotland  is  deridop? 
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and  which  are  attributed  to  the  ufe  of  oatmeal,  is  Co 
far  unfounded,  that  they  are  much  more  common  amoncr 
the  lower  orders  in  London,  than  in  any  part  of  North 
Britain.  If  oatmeal  were  heating,  it  would  hardly  be 
recommended  as  forming  in  gruel  one  of  the  mod  dilut- 
ing and  cooling  beverages. 

A late  learned  lexicographer  farcaftically  defined  oats 
to  be  in  England  the  food  of  horfes,  and  in  Scotland 
the  food  of  men.  Were  the  horfes  in  England  to  eat 
lefs  of  it,  and  the  men  more,  it  would  be  of  confiderable 
advantage,  and  tend  greatly  to  leflen  the  expence  of 
living.  The  Scotch  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  neither  be 
reafoned  nor  laughed  out  of  the  ufe  of  this  wholefome 
article  of  diet. 

Indian  corn  is  a very  hearty  fubftitute  for  bread,  and 
is  bell  plain  boiled,  or  formed  into  puddings  or  dump- 
lings. The  negroes  in  America  prefer  it  to  rice,  and  the 
Bavarian  pealants  to  flour  , it  is  highly  nutritious,  and 
the  cheapefl:  food  known. 

Buck  wheat  boiled  is  of  a very  mucilaginous  nature, 
and  confequently  nourifliing.  It  conftitutes  a principal 
part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people  in  feveral  coun- 
tries, particularly  Ruflia. 

Butter , though  a good  article  of  diet,  is  ufed  much 
too  freely  in  England.  Like  all  other  oleaginous  fub- 
flances,  it  has  a difpofition  to  rancidity,  which  is  great- 
ly accelerated  by  the  heat  of  the  flomach,  and  often 
produces  an  uncomfortable  riling  in  the  flomach,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  difficulty  of  its  oily  quality  mixing 
with  watery  fluids.  Like  other  oils,  it  relaxes  the  flo- 
mach and  impedes  the  aftion  of  digeflion ; hence  the 
cuftom  of  giving  rich  broths  and  fat  meats  to  perfens 
of  a voracious  appetite.  Bread  and  butter  conftitutes 
a great  part  of  the  food  of  children,  which  without 
doubt  occaflons  in  a great  degree  the  humours  with 
which  they  are  troubled.  We  hear  women  often  com- 
plain of  indigeftion.  Is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
confider  the  fedentary  lives  they  lead,  and  the  quanti- 
ties of  muffins,  crumpets,  and  other  fpongy  breads  they 
devour  twice  a day,  foaked  in  liquid  butter;  when  we 
fee  the  loads  of  paftry,  the  moft  indigeftiblc  of  all 
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..  xvhirb  they  greedily  confume  ? With 
forms  of  butter , ^ leanVr  fort  of  fi'n,.  butter 

fome  vegetates,  . fat  meat,  or  with 

is  properly  uftd  , bu  to  uie  It  ^ muft  be  ex- 

[remedy^  prejudicial,  except  in  ftrong  athletic  perfons 

r*fSSi  zt1-  ,tz 

viceahle  ^ ^ J“l  “ccafions  conftipatiori,  fires 

extremely  in  gexcites’  a conftant  craving  for  drink, 

the.  wfe’  it  loads  the  ftomach,  imparts  little  or  no 
snd  while  it  - d it  is  one  of  the  mod 

noUr, foment  A th  ^ ^ be  -ufcd.  Many. of 

expenlive  articles  _ , ,,r,jnn  exnend  a third  more  in 

the  working  people  in  London  expena  a 

bread  and  cheeie  and  porter,  than  would  p.ocure  them 

PaS;:'^‘  fSrge  clafs  of  the  lubftitutes 

foiforread  In  warm  climates  thefe  in  general  preclude 
[he  Ule  Of  bread  altogether.  The  inhabitants  of  South 

ul^ea SASS:  -t 

[he  natWeTof  the  South  Sea  ittands  ufe  the  bread  fruit, 
tne  n-  1 £-r\  mtn  our  Weft  India  colonies. 

n0p;«  in  this  country  form  the  principal  fubftitute 
for  bread  S'till  however  they  are  not  cultivated  and 
Sed  tolhe  extent  they  ought  to  be.  In  Ire  and  and  a 
v -eat  part  of  Scotland,- they  are  a principal  article  of 
dirt  ; they  are  not  to  hearty  a food  as  corn,  but  no  man 

. A labouring  man  will  be  very  poorly  fed  wilh  half  a.  pound  of 

cheese  in  ihc  clav  ; this  costs  ^ 

Bread  10 

Porter  
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Whereas  he  would  be  amply  satisfied  wkh  a soup 
or  stew  made  ol  halt  a pound  ot  beet,  costing 

Vegetables  

Bread  ' 

Porter 
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*viH  pendi  for  hunger  who  has  potatoes.  As  the* 
thrive  on  every  foU,  and  are  lels  liable  than  grain  to 
TufFer  from  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  we  mufti 
blame  ourfelves  if  we  fulfer  a famine  to  ex  iff.  Indeed 
no  fuch  thing  can  ever  happen  if  due  attention  be  paid 
to  the  culture  of  this  valuable  root.  A far  greater 
quantity  of  farinaceous  food  can  be  railed  on  an  acre  of 
ground,  than  if  fown  with  any  fort  of  corn.  Some  of 
the  ftouteft  men  are  brought  up  on  milk  and  potatoes 
hnd  Dr.  Pearfon,  who  has  beftowed  much  pains  in 
analysing  this  root,  fays,  that  potatoes  and  water  alone 
with  common  fait,  will  be  complete  nutriment  To 
render  them  a good  fubftitute  for  bread,  nothing  more 
is  required  than  Ample  boiling  or  roafting  ; but°when 
intended  to  ferve  as  a meal,  they  require  the  addition 
of  milk,  butter,  or  gravy.  Stewed  mutton  and  pota- 
toes, known  by  the  name  of  Irifli  Hew,  is  a cheap 
nourishing,  and  palatable  diSh.  The  excefs  of  fat  in 
the  mutton,  which  would  be  otherwife  loft,  is  advan- 
tageous! v ablorbed  in  the  potatoes.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  .observed,  when  potatoes  are  ufed  m ftews  or 
broths,  they  ought  previously  to  be  boiled,  and  the 
water  thrown  away,  as  it  contains  Something  dele- 
terious.  Indeed  botanifts  have  claSTed  this  as  a Species 
of  nightshade,  which  it  is  well-known  is  an  aftive  poi- 
fon. 


After  the  polatoe,  the  Jerufalem  artichoke  defer ves 
to  be  mentioned,  not  only  as  being  Somewhat  of  the 
lame  nature,  but  is  ftill  more  productive,  and  eafily 
raifed  ; yet  it  is  a root  hardly  known  by  the  generality 
of  people,  So  little  has  it  been  cultivated.  The  plant 
grows  fix  or  Seven  feet  high,  and  has  a number  of  roots 
attached  to  it  like  potatoes.  Their  tafte  being  fomer 
what  Similar  to  artichoke  bottoms,  it  has  been  called 
an  artichoke,  but  why  it  has  obtained  the  epithet  of 
Jerufalem  is  not  fo  evident,  as  it  is  a native  of  Brazil. 

The  parfnip  is  reckoned  one  of  the  molt  nourishing 
of  our  efculent  roots,  as  containing  the  greateft  quan- 
tity of  faccharine  matter,  and  being  at  the  .feme,  time 
of  eafy  digeftion. 
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Carrots  are  fomething  of  the  fame  nature  as  parfnips, 
but  more  folid  and  harder  of  digcftion.  When  properly 
cultivated,  they  grow  large,  fucculent,  and  palatable, 
particularly  in  lbups  and  (lews,  The  culture  of  this 
root  much  deferves  attention.  The  farmer  would  find 
it  extremely  profitable,  as  well  as  a ufeful  crop,  to  al- 
ternate with  grain,  and  it  is  well  known  to  be  an  excel- 
lent food  for  horfes.  Much  of  the  oats  they  confumc 
might  be  faved  by  this  much  lefs  expenfive  fubftitute. 
It  is  alfo  an  admirable  food  for  cows,  and  greatly  en- 
rriches  their  milk. 

The  turnip  pofTeffes  little  or  no  faccharine  matter, 
and  is  therefore  not  fo  nutritive  as  feveral  other  roots. 
It  is  however  wholefome  and  emulcent  when  properly 
cultivated,  and  forms  the  principal  article  of  food  for 
.cattle  in  the  winter. 

Salsafy,  Jkirrets,  and  feveral  forts  of  beets , particu- 
larly that  called  the  root  of  fcarcity , are  pleafant,  nu- 
tritious and  digeflible. 

Cabbage , and  other  forts  of  kale , including  cauli- 
flowers and  brocoli,  are  all  likewife  ufeful  and  whole- 
fome vegetables,  although  rather  inclined  to  create 
•flatulency,  but  which  is  completely  corrected  by  a 
' proper  accompaniment  of  meat. 

Onions  have  long  been  considered  a mod  valuable 
vegetable.  In  Egypt,  they  were  a favourite  article 
of  food  four  thouland  years  ago.  They  are  in  that 
country  more  fweet  and  lefs  pungent  than  here.  The 
onions  of  Portugal  have  a fimilar  quality.  They  are 
heft  dreffed  fimpiy  boiled,  and  are  thus  rendered  mild 
of  eafy  digeftion,  and  go  off  without  leaving  any  difa- 
greeable  heat  on  the  flomach  and  bowels.  They  alfo 
form  a favoury  addition  in  foups,  as  do  likewife  their 
pungent  ipecies  Jhallots  and  garlick.  The  flrong  fmell 
thefe  roots  communicate  to  the  breath  may  be  reme- 
died by  eating  a few  parfley  leaves  immediately  after. 
The  leek  is  lomewhat  fimilar  to  the  onion,  'only  that 
the  ftalk  may  be  ufed  as.a  pot  herb  as  well  as  the  root. 
Jude^d  it  is  one  of  the  bed,  mod  favoury, , and  whole- 
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fome  ojf  herbs.  The  Welfh  are  fond  of  it  to  enthu- 
fiafm,  and  the  Scotch  make  an  admirable  difh,  by  dew- 
ing an  old  cock,  a piece  of  corned  beer,  01  both,  with 
plenty  of  leeks. 

There  are  many  other  roots  and  plants  valuable  for 
culinary  ptirpofes  ; what  we  have  mentioned,  how- 
ever, are  the  principal.  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  were  they  better  boiled  than  they  generally  are  in 
this  country,  it  would  extract  a conliderable  quantity 
of  the  air  contained  in  them,  and  thus  dimiuifh  their 

i 
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Muchas  we  may  recommend  the  culture  and  ufe  of 
farinaceous,  and  other  roots  and  vegetables,  as  fubfti** 
tutes  for  bread,  we  by  no  means  wi'fh  to  difcourage  the 
cultivation  of  grain.  On  the  contrary,  we  confider 
the  cub  are  of  grain  as  the  culture  of  man.  While  the 
husbandman  raifes  food  for  his  fellow  creatures,  he  is 
laying  the  foundation  of  health  and  longevity  to  him- 
fclf  and  his  offspring.  While  the  manufacturer  or  ar- 
tificer is  fitting  in  an  awkward  poflure,  breathing  con- 
fined air,  the  ploughman  rifes  with  the  fun,  ears  his 
whoiefome  meal  of  milk  and  farinaceous  vegetables, 
hies  him  to  the  field,  where  he  fpends  the  day  in  ufe- 
ful  labour,  inhales  the  ialubrious  breezes,  and  at  even 
retires  with  a contented  mind,  and  a keen  appetite,  to 
enjoy  his  fimple  repafl  and  found  repofe. 

No  manufacture  enriches  a nation  fo  much  as  the 
culture  of  grain,  and  when  the  almofl  incredible  fums. 
are  confidcred,  which  this  country  pays  for  the  im- 
portation of  grain,  its  culture  cannot  be  too  much  in- 
culcat'd. Were  the  wafle  lands  brought  into  cultiva- 
t'd!, the  advantage  would  be  incalculable.  1 ook  at 
Lome  countries  abroad,  particularly  Mecklenburgh  ; by 
its  attention  to  agriculture,  and  its  vail  exp  oris  to  this 
country,  it  is  become  now  like  a garden  ; its  propri- 
etors are  rich  and  its  farmers  happy. 

Britain,  if  proper  encouragement  were  given  to 
agriculture,  could  not  only  lupply  herfelf,  but  have  a 
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furplus  of  grain  for  exportation.  This  would  contri- 
bute more  to  the  real  wealth,  the  happinefs  of  her 
people,  and  the  liability  of  government,  than  either 
the  increafe  of  her  trade,  the  flourifhing  of  her  manu- 
factures, and  the  extenfion  of  her  territory. 
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rGNORANCE  and  fuperftition  have  attributed  extraordinary 
-*•  medical  virtues  to  almoft  every  production  of  nature.  That 
fuch  virtues  wereoften  imaginary,  time  and  experience  have  fuf- 
hciently  (hewn.  Phyficians,  however,  from  a veneration  for 
antiquity,  ftill  retain  in  their  lifts  of  medicine  many  things 
which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to  the  fuperftition  and  cre- 
dulity of  our  anceftors.  _ 

The  inftruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  in 
eroportion  to  men’s  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  dif- 
pafes  • when  thefe  are  fufficiently  underftood,  the  method  of 
cure  will  be  fimple  and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties  ofthefe 
fubftances  employed  in  the  cure  ofdifeafes,  is  another  leafon  why 
they  have  been  lo  greatly  multiplied,  Phyficians  thought  they 
could  eft'eCI:  by  a number  of  ingredients,  what  could  not  be  done 
by  any  one  of  them.  Hence  arofe  thofe  amazing  farragos  which 
have  lo  long  difgraced  the  medical  art,  and  which  were  efteemed 
powerful  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fimples  that  entered 

their  compohtion.  ' 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almoft  every  article  of 

medicine  has  been  manufa&ured,  affords  another  proof  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  medical  art.  A drug  which  is  perhaps  moft  ef- 
ficacious in  the  fimpleft  form  in  which  it  can  be  adminiftered, 
Has  been  neverthelefs  ferved  up  in  fo  many  different  fhapes,  that 
one  would  be  induced  to  think  the  whole  art  of  phyiic  lay  in  ex- 
hibiting medicine  under  as  many  different  modes  as  poflible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their  ule  ; but 
they  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  increafed.  They  are  by  no  means 
fo  neceflary  as  is  generally  imagined.  A few  grains  of  powered 
rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipecacuanha,  will  aCtually  perform  all  that  can 
be  done  by  the  different  preparations  of  thefe  roots,  and  may 
alfo  be  exhibited  in  as  fafe  and  agreeable  a manner.  The  fame 
qblervation  holds  with  regai d to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  many 
other  fimples,  of  which  the  preparations  are  very  numerous. 
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Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  amedicine,  not  only  renders  i 
more  expenfive,  but  alfo  lefs  certain,  both  in  its  dofe  and  opera- 
tion. Nor  is  this  all.  The  Compound,  when  kept,  is  apt  to 
fpoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a different  nature.  When  a medi- 
cine is  rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or  agreeable,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  another,  they  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  joined  ; in  all  other 
cafes,  they  are  better  keptafunder.  The  combination  of  medi- 
cines embarrafles  the  phyffeian,  and  retards  the  progrefs  of  me- 
dical knowledge.  It  is  impoflibie  to  afeertain  the  precife  effect 
of  any  one  medicine,  as  long  as  it  is  combined  with  others, 
either  of  a fimilar  or  diffimilar  nature. 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  fhould  not  only  be  had  to 
Simplicity,  but  likewife  to  elegance.  Patients  feldom  reap  much 
benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagreeable  to  their  fenfes. 
To  tafte  or  fmell  like  a drug  this  become  a proverb  ; and  to  fay 
truth,  there  is  too  .much  ground  for  it.  Indeed  no  art  can  take 
away  the  difagreeable  tafte  and  flavour  of  home  drugs,  without 
entirely  deftroying their  efficacy  ; it  is  poffible,  however,  to  ren- 
der many  medicines  lefs  difguftful,  and  others  even  agreeable  ; 
an  object  highly  deterving  the  attention  of  all  who  adminifter 
medicine. 

The  defign  of  the  following  pages  is,  to  exhibit  fuch  a lift  of 
drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  neceffary  for  private  practice. 
They  are  confideiably  more  numerous  indeed  than  thofe  recom- 
mended in  the  former  part  of  the  book,  but  are  ftill  greatly  with- 
in the  number  contained  in  the  moft  reformed  difpenfatories. 
The  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhibited  under  different  forms  ; 
and  where  different  medicines  anfvver  nearly  the  fame  intention, 
there  is  commonly  no  more  than  one  of  them  retained.  Multi- 
plying forms  of  medicine  for  the  fame  intention.tends  rather  to 
bewilder  than  afflft  the  young  practitioner,  and  the  experienced 
phyfician  can  never  be'at  a lofs  to  vary  his  preferiptions  as  occa- 
fions  require 

The  chemical  and-other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the  moft 
part  omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  ufed  by  any  private  practi- 
tioner are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them  much  cheap- 
er than  he  can  make  them.  Great  care  however  is  ncceffary  to 
obtain  them  genuine.  They  are. often  adulterated,  and  ought 
never  to  be  purchafed  unlefs  from  perfons  of  known  veracity. 
Such  of  them  as  are  in  common  ufe,  are  infected  in  the  lift  of 
drugs  and  medicines.:  Their  proper  dof’es,  and  manner  of  appli- 
cation, are  mentioned  in  the  practical  part  of  the  book,  vvhere- 
ever  they  are  preferibed. 

Such  articles  of  medicine  as  are  ro  be  found  in  the  houfe  of 
garden  of  almoft  every  peafant,  as  barley,  eggs,  ohions,  &c.  are 
likewife,'  for  the  moft  part,  omitted.  It  is  neddlcfs  to  fwell  a 
lift:  of  medicines  with  fuch  things  as  can  be  obtained  whenever 
they  are  wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  being  kept. 
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The  preparations  made  and  fold  by  distillers  and  confectioners 
e alfo  o-cne rally  left  out.  Thefe  people,  by  operating  upon  a 
raer  plan,  c*enerallv  make  things  better,  while  it  is  in  their 
>wer  to  afford  them  much  cheaper,  than  they  can  be  prepared 

/ any  private  hand.  . . 

The  quantity  ordered  to  every  medicine  is  as  {mail  as  could 

ell  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unneceffai y expence,  and  that 
ic  medicine  might  not  fpoil  by  keeping.  Almoft  every  rnedi-  . 
ne  fitters  bv  being  kept,  and  fhould  be  uied  as  foon  altei  it  has 
?en  prepared  as  poffib'e.  Even  fimple  diugs  aie  apt  to  fpoik 
id  fhould  therefore  be  laid-in  in  fniall  quantities  ; they  either  l ot, 
-econfumed  by  infect-,  or  evaporate  fo  as  to  l^e  their  peculiar 
iffe  or  flavour,  and  often  become  quite  infignificant. 

In  the  pre  paration  of  medicines,  1 have  generally  followed  tne 
'.oft approved  difpenfatories  ; hut  have  taken  the  liberty  to  differ 
•om  them  wherever  my  own  obfervations,  or  thofe  of  other 
ractica)  writers,  on  whole  judgment  I could  depend,  fuggefted 

n improvement.  _ t , 

In  feveral  compofitions,  the  ingredient  to  wmch  the  efficacy 
• f the  medicine  principally  depends  is  encreafeu,  wnde  the  auxi- 
liaries, which  are  general  y ordered  in  fuch  trifling  quantities  ac 
o be  of  no  importance,  are  left  out,  or  only  fuch  of  them  retained 
.s  are  neceftary  to  give  the  medicine  a proper  coniiftence, or  the 
ike . 

The  colouring  ingredients  arc  likewife  for  the  mo  ft  part  omit- 
ted. They  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicines;  with- 
>ut  adding  any  thing  to  its  value.  It  would  be  well  if  they  were 
leyer  ufed  at  all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated  for  the  fake 
of  a colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonous  fubftances  are,  for  this 
ourpofe,  fometimes  introduced  into  thofe  medicines  which  ought 
: to  be  moft  bland  and  emollient.  Ointment  of  elder,  for  example, 
is  often  mixed  with  verdegrife  to  give  it  a fine  green  colour 
whicK  entirely  fruftrates  the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment. 
Thofe  who  wifh  to  obtain  genuine  medicines  fhould  pay  no  re- 
gard to  their  colour.  ’ 

Some  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence,  ouch  ingredients  as 
greatly  increafe  the  price  of  any  comp-'fition,  without  adding 
conftderably  to  its  virtue,  are  generally  either  omitted,  or  fome- 
what  lefs  expenfive  fubftituted  in  their  price.  Medicines  aje  by 
. no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their  place.  The  cheapen 
are  often  the  t>eft ; belides,  they  are  the  leaft  apt  to  be  adulterated 
and  are  always  moft  readily  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines,  I have 
generally  followed  that  which  Teemed  to  be  the  moft  fimple  and 
natural,  mentioning  the  different  fteps  of  the  procefs  in  the  fame 
order  they  ought  to  be  taken,  without  paying  an  implicit  legaid 
to  the  method  of  other  difpenfations. 
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For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation,  &<;.  of 
medicines,  1 haze  be;.n  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  New  Dif- 
penfatory.  The  other  obfervaiions  are  either  fuch  as  have  oc- 
curred to  myfelf  in  practice,  or  have  been  fuggefted  in  the  courfe 
of  reading,  by  authors  whole  names  I am  not  able  diftin&ly  to 
recollect,  1 

I have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard  to 
the  fimples  and  preparation.  A more  fcientific  method"  would 
have  been  agreeable  to  fome  perfons,  but  lefs  ufefpl  to  the  gene- 
rality of  readers.  The  different  claffes  of  medicine  have  no  great 
dependance  on  one  another;  and,  where  they  have,  it  is  hard  to 
fay  which  fhould  ftand  firft  or  lift  ; no  doubt  the  Ample  prepar- 
ations ought  to  precede  the  more  compound.  But  all  the  advan- 
tages anting  from  this  method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear  e- 
qual  to  that  Angle  pne,  of  being  able,  on  the  firft  opening  of  the 
book,  to  find  out  any  article,  which,  by  the  alphabetical  order, 
is  rendered  quite  eafy. 

The  dofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  whenever  it  appear- 
ed neceflary.  When  this  is  omitted,  it  is  , to  be  underftood  that 
the  medicine  maybe  ufed  at  diferetion.  The  dole  mentioned  is 
always  for  an  adult,  unlefs  when  the  'contrary  is  expreffed.  It  is 
not  an  eafy  nhatter  to  proportion  the  dofes  of  medicine  exactly  to 
the  different  ages,  conftitutions,  &c.  of  the  patients  ; but  happily 
for  mankind,  mathematical  exactuefs  here  is  by  no  means  hecef- 
lary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afeertain  the  proportional 
dofes  tor  the  different  ages  and  conftitutions  of  patients;  but, 
after  all  that  can  be  faid  on  this  fubject,  a great  deal  muft  be  left 
to  the  judgment  and  (kill  of  the  perfon  who  admimfters  the  medi- 
cine. T he  following  general  proportions  may  be  obftrved  ; "but 
they  are  by  no  means  intended  for  exact  rules.  A patient  be- 
tween twenty  and  fourteen  may  take  two  thirds  of  the  dofe  or- 
dered for  an  adult  ; from  fourteen  to  nine,  one-half ; from  nine 
to  fix,  one  third  ; from  fix  to  four,  one-fourth  ; from  four  to 
two,  one  fixth  ; from  two  to  one,  a tenth  ; and  below  one,  a 
twelfth, 

Difpenfatories  are  nfually  written  in  the  Latin  language.  Evep 
authors  who  write  in  Engliflr  generally  give  their  prelcriptions 
in  La'.in  ; and  fome  of  tj^em  ftrew  fo  great  an  attachment  to  that 
language,  as  firft  to  write  tlieir  recipes  in  it,  and  afterwards 
tranflate  them  ; while  others  to  compromife  the  matter,  write 
the  one  half  in  Latin  and  the  other  in  Englifh.  What  peculiar 
charm  a medical  prefeription,  when  written  in  Latin,  may  have 
I fliall  not  pretend  to  fay  ; but  I have  ventured  to  m.  ke  ufe  of  the 
plaineft  Englifh  I could,  and  hope  my  prelcriptions  will  fucceed 
no  worfe  for  it. 
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N.  B.  The  Apothecaries  weights,  and  the  Englifh  wine  haea- 
ares*  are  ufed  throughour  the  whole  book,  the  different  denomi- 
nations of  which  will  appear  from  the  following 


TABLE  : 

A pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A drachm  - - three  fcruplcs. 

A fcruple  - - twenty  grains. 

• 

A gallons  contains  eight  pints. 

A pint  - - fixteen  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 


; & Mi.1.  - 


A fpoonful  is  the  meafure  of  half  an  ounces 
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A LIST  OF  SIMPLES,  and  of  fuch  MEDICAL 
PREPARATIONS,  as  ought  to  be  kept  in  readineis 
for  private  Practice. 


A GARIC 
Alum 


Antimony,  crude 

cinnabar  of 
fulphur  of 
Balfam  of  Capivi 
of  Peru 
of  T olu 
Bark,  cafcarilla 
cinnamon 
Mezereon 
Peruvian 

Winter’s,  or  canela  alba 

Borax 

Calamine  ftone,  levigated 
Caftor,  Russian 
Cauftic,  common 
lunar 
Earth,  Fuller’s 
Japan 

Armenian  bole 

French  ditto 

Extracts  of  gentian 

of  guaiacum 

of  hellebore,  black 

of  hemlock 

of  jalap 

of  liquorice 

of  Peruvian  bark 

of  poppies. 

of  wormwood 

Flowers  of  camomile 

of  colt’s  foot 

elder 
♦ 

rofemary 
damafkrofes 
red  ditto 
Fruits,  almond 

bitter  apple 
caffia  fiftularis 
CurafTo  oranges 
figs,  dried 
F rench  prunes 


Fruits,  Jamaica  pepper 
juniper  berries 
nutmegs 
tamarinds 
Gum,  aloes 

ammoniac,  in  tears 
arabic 
afafcetida 
camphor 
galbanum 
gamboge 
guaiacum 
kino 
myrrh 
opium 

Hartlhorn,  calcined 

(havings  of 
Herbs,  lefTer  centaury 
peppermint 
fpearmint 
penny-royal 
favin 
trefoil 
uva  urfi 
wormwood 
Lead,  Litharge 
white 
fugar  of 
Lemon-peel 
Mace 

Magnefia  alba 
Manna 

Mercury,  crude 

calcinated 
iFthiops  mineral 
calomel 

corrofive  fublimate 
red  precipitate 
white  ditto 

Mufk 

Oil,  eflential,  of  amber 
of  anife 
of  cinnamoh 


LIST  OF  SIMPLES. 
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Oil,  essential,  of  juniper  Salt  of  tartar 
of  lemon  peel  Seeds,  anise 


of  peppermint 
expressed,  of  almonds 
of  linseed 

of  olives,  or  Florence  oil 
of  palms 
of  turpentine 
(Orange  peel 
■Oyster  shells  prepared 
Poppy  heads 
IResin,  benzoin 

flowers  of 
Burgundy  pitch 
dragon’s  blood 
frankincense 
liquid  storax 
white,  or  resin 
scammony 
IRoots,  birthvvort 

calamus  aromaticus 
con  tray  erva 
garlic 


carraway 
cardamom 
coriander 
cummin 
mustard 
sweet  fennel 
wild  carrot 

Senna 

Spanish  flies 

Spermaceti 

Spirits,  aethereal,  or  jftther 
of  hartshorn 
of  lavender,  compound 
of  nitre 

ditto  dulcified 
of  sal  ammoniac 
of  sea  salt 


of  vinegar 
of  vitriol 


gentian 


ginger 


of  wine  rectified 1 
volatile  aromatic 
Steel,  filings  of 

rust  of,  prepared  of 


hellebore, black, white  soluble  salt  of 


jalap 

ipecacuanha 
lily,  white 
liquorice 
marshmallow 
mezereon 
rhubarb 
sarsaparilla 
seneka 
squills 
torment'd 
turmeric 
Virginian  snake 
wild  valerian 
zedoary 

'Saffron 

ial  ammoniac,  crude 

volatile 

■ Salt,  Epsom 
of  Glauber 
of  hartshorn 


Sulphur  vivum 

balsam  of  , 
flowers  of 

Tar 

Barbadoes 
Tartar,  cream  of 
emetic 
soluble 
vitriolated 
Tin  prepared 
Tutty  levigated 
Turpentine,  Venice 
Verdegrise 
Vitriol,  "Teen 
blue 
white 
Wax,  white 
yellow 

Woods,  guaiactim 
logwood 
sassafras 


nitre,  purified,  orprunel  saunders * red 

poly  direst  Zinc,  flowers  of 

ltochel  (jg) 


( 
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MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS, 


BALSAMS. 


nrHE  subject  of  this  section  is  not  the  natural  balsam*, 
but  certain  compositions,  which,  from  their  being 
supposed  to  possess  balsamic  qualities,  generally  go  by 

that  name.  „ . 

this  class  of  medicines  was  formerly  very  numerous, 
and  held  in  great  esteem.  'Modern  practice,  however, 
has.  justly  reduced  it  to  a very  narrow  compass. 


jl no  dyne  Bcdjam. 


Tate  of  white  Spanish  soap,  one  ounce  ; opium,  un- 
prepared, two  drachms;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  nine 
ounces.  Digest  them  together  in  a gentle  heat  lor  three 
days*,  and  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  three 

diachms^camPas  its  tide  expres.ses  it,  is  intended  to 

heal  pain.  It  is  of  service  in  violent  strains  and  rheumatic 
complaints,  when  not  attended  with  inflammation.  It. 
must* be  rubbed  with  a warm  hand  on  the  part  aflectea  . 
or  a linen  rag  moistened  with  it  may  be  applied  to  \ .e 
oart  and  renewed  every  third  or  fourth  hour  till  the 
pain  abates.  If  the  opium  is  left  out,  this  will  be  the 

Saponaceous  Balsam. 

Locate  Hi's  Balsam . 


Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint ; Strasburg  turpentine  and 
Tellow  wax,  of  each  half  a pound  ; red  saundeis,  sir 
'drachms.  Melt  the  wax  with  some  part  of  the  oil  o\ 
o-entle  fire  ; then  adding  the  remaining  part  of  the  ml  f 
turpentine  ; afterwards  mix  in  the maunders,  pieuwW 
reduced  to  a powder,  and  keep  them  stirring  together 

till  the  balsam  is  cold.  . r .r 

This  balsam  is  recommended  m erosion  an(* 

tines,  the  dysentery,  haemorrhages,  mtein  - > d 

in  some  complaints  of  the  breast.  On  wardly 
for  healing  and  cleansing  wounds land ^ulcer ^ ^ ^ ^ 

when  taken  internally,  is  trom  tv  o 

drachms.  „ _ ir 

L’he  Vulnerary  Baljam. 

Take  of  benzoin  powdered,  three 
Peru,  tvyo  ounces;  hepatic  aloes,  lnP°"  agen- 

rectified  spirttrof  wine,  two  pints.  Digest  tnemni  „ 
tie  heat  for  three  days,  ahd  then  strain  the  balsam. 
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Drops,  Turlington  s Drops. 

BOLUSES. 

a 3 

syrup,  conserve,  or  mucdage.  lerous, 

commonly  m^de"^t011^ve>-  but  those  of  the  lighter 
"3  before  - gently  made  up 

medicine  to  pass  down 

more  easily.  „ _ . 

Ajlringent  Bolus.  _ » 

Tnho  of  alum  in  powder,  fifteen  grains  ; gum  kino, 

^sassytftfs  sra  e& 

charge  abates-  . n r 

Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

Take  of  gumguiacum  in  powder,  ten  giains  , flower 
ofTulpbur  and  cLm  of  tank,  of  each  one  scruple  ; sun- 

^SK3fSSJE?Sh  Ui«rdT.  of  .he  *5 

this  bolus  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  will  also 
service  in  the  inflammatory  quinsey . 

Mercurial  Bolus. 

Take  of  calomel,  sis  grains  ; conserve  of  roses,  half  a 

dri Where  mercury  is  necessary,  this  bolus  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-week.  Lmay  be  taken  over  night , and 
if  it  does  not  operate,  a few  grains  oi  jalap  will  b f 1 
next  day  to  carry  it  off. 
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Bolus  of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury. 

■ nTaJ?  °fthe  best  rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a scruple 

to  half  a drachm  ; of  calomel,  from  four  to  six  o-rains  * 
smiple  syrup,  a sufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus.  ‘ ’ 
his  is  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  constitutions  • 
but  its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a 
stronger  purge  is  necessary,  jalap  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  rhubarb. 

PeCloral  Bolus. 


Take  of  spermaceti,  a scruple  ; gum  ammoniac,  ten 
grains  ; sa.t  of  hartshorn,  six  grains;  simple  syrup,  as 
much  as  will  make  them  into  a bolus . 

. This  bolus  is  given  ?in  colds  and  coughs  of  loner  stand- 
ing, asthmas,  and  beginning' consumptions  of  the  luno-s. 
It  is  generally  proper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  he  bel 
gins  to  use  it. 

Purging  Bolus. 

Take  of  jalap,  in  powder,  a scruple  ; cream  of  tartar 
two  scruples-  Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  form- 
ed into  a bolus,  with  a simple  syrup. 

Where  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  answer  the 
purpose  very  well.  If  a stronger  dose  is  necessary,  the 
jalap  may  be  increased  to  half  a drachm  or  upwards. 


CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

CATAPLASMS  possess  few  or  no  virtues  superior  to  a 
poultice,  which  may  be  so  made,  as  in  most  cases  to 
supply  their  place.  They  are' chiefly  intended  either  to 
act  as  discutients,  or  to  promote  suppuration  ; and  as 
they  may  be  of  service  in  some  cases,  we  shall  nive  a spe- 
cimen of  each  kind.  ° ■ 

'■  i ' . , , . 

Difcutient  Cataplafm. 

Take  of  barley  meal,  six  ounces  ; fresh  hemlock  leaves 
bruised,  two  ounces  ; vinegar,  a sufficient  quantity.  Boil 
the  meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a little  tiniQ 
and  then  add  two  drachms  bf  the  sugar  of  lead* 

Ripening  Cataplafm. 

Take  of  while  lily  root,  four  ounces  ; fat  figs  and  raw 
onions,  bruised,  of  each  one  ounce ; yellow  basili'eum 
ointment,  two  ounces;  gum  galbamun,  half  an  ounce; 
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.insect!  meal,  as  much  as  necessary.  Roil  the  roots  along 
.vith  the  figs  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water;  then  bruise 
md  add  to  them  the  other  ingredients,  so  as  to  form  the 
whole  into  a soft  cataplasm.  The  gal-ban  um  must  be 
previously  dissolved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  promote  suppuration,  this 
:ataplasmmay  be  used  by  those  who  choose  to  be  at  the 
rouble  and  expence  of  making  it.  For  my  part,  I have 
never  found  any  application  more  proper  for  this  purpose 
ban  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  either  boiled  or  raw  onion  in  it,  and  softened  with 
oil  or  fresh  butter. 

Sincipifms . 

Sinapisms  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  spirits 
oa  weak  part,  as  in  the  palsy  or  atrophy.  The}'  are  also 
of  service  in  deep  seated  pains,  as  the  sciatica,  &c.  When 
he  gout  seizes  the  head  or  the  stomach,  they  are  applied 
o the  feet  to  bring  the  disorder  to  these  parts.  They 
ore  likewise  applied  to  the  patient’s  soles  in  the  low  state 
offerers.  They  should  not  be  suffered  to  lie  on,  how- 
ever, till  they  have  raised  blisters,  but  till  the  parts  be- 
come red,  and  will  continue  so  when  pressed  by  the  fin- 
der. 

The  sinapism  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar  in- 
stead of  milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  stimulating  bv  the 
oddition  of  mustard,  horse  radish,  or  garlic. 

The  common  sinapism  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of 
oread  and  mustard  seed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quali- 
fies ; strong  vinegar,  as  much  as  is  sufficient,  and  rnix- 
1 ng  them  so  as  to  make  a poultice. 

When  sinapisms  of  a more  stimulating  nature  are 
wanted,  a little  bruised  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

CLYSTERS. 

PITTS  class  of  medicines  is  of  mere  importance  than  is 
X generally  imagined.  Clysters  serve  not  only  to  eva- 
luate the  contents  of  the  belly,  but  also  to  convey  very 
ictive  medicines  into  the  system.  Opium,  for  example, 
nay  he  administered  in  this  way  when  it  will  not  sit  on 
die  stomach,  and  also  in  larger  doses  than  in  any  time  it 
.•an  be  taken  by  the  mouth.  The  Peruvian  bark  may  like- 
wise be,  with  good  effect,  administered  in  form  of  clys- 
cr  to  persons  who  cannot  take  it  by  the  mouth. 
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A simple  clyster  can  seldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  ma- 
ny diseases  where  it  may  do  good*  A clyster  even  of 
warm  water,  by  serving  as  a fomentation  to  the  parts, 
may  be  ©f  considerable  service  in  inflammations  of  the  ' 
bladder,  and  the  lower  intestines,  &c. 

Some  substances,  as  the  smoke  of  tooacco,  mas  be 
thrown  into  the  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot  he  done  . 
bv  any  other  means  whatever.  This  may  be  easily  ef- 
fected by  means  of  a pair  of  hand  bellows,  with  an  appa- 
ratus fitted  to  them  far  that  purpose. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  clysters  confined  to  medicines.  Ali- 
ments may  also  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Persons  unable 
to  swallow,  have  been  for  a considerable  time  supported  f 
by  clysters. 

Emolfient  Clyfler . 

Take  of  linseed  tea  and  new  milk,  each  six  ounces. 

Mix  them.  ,.  . 

If  fifty  or  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it 

will  supply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Clyster. 

Laxative  Clyfter. 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  six  ounces  ; sweet  oil  or 
fresh  butter,  and  brown  sugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix 

If  an  ounce  of  Glaubers  salt,  or  two  table  spoonfuls  of 
common  salt  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging 

Clyster,  . . _ 

/ Carminative  Clyjler . 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce ; anise  seeds,  half 


adnunist — . - 

which  is  so  disagreeable  to  most  patients. 

Oily  Clyfter. 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infusion  of  camomile  flowers, 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

This  clyster  is  beneficial  in  bringing  oft  small  worms 
lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When 
<viven  to  children,  the  quantity  must  be  proportionally 

lessened.  , n 

Starch  Clyfter. 

Take  icily  of  starch,  four  ounces;  linseed  oil,  half  an 
ounce.  Liquefy  the  jelly  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then 
nux  in  the  oil. 
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T .Ksenterv  or  bloody  flux  this  clyster  may  be 

,ln.  Jiu  . TJ every  loose  stool,  to  heal  the  ulcerat- 

adnumsterca  alter  e V , nf  corroding-  hu- 

ed  intestines,  and 1 bltmt ‘he  ^P^sionall  a3ded; 

ZSJZ. S Si  ISU  pi«  - a. 

Astringent  C It  ster. 

‘Turpentine  Glyfter. 

Take  of  common  decoction,  ten  ounces  ; Venice  tur- 
pentine, dissolved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce , 

parages*11  and  in  lolfcky  complaints  proceeding  from 


gravel. 


Vinegar  Clyfter. 


This  clyster  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar 

a common  clyster,  with 

the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  pr. oper  er t ier  m ...flam- 
matorv  or  putrid  fevers,  especially  m the  lattei. 

tliink  it  unnecessary  to  give  more  examples 
nf  this  class  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted  to  any 
pLdcular Intendon  may  be  occasionally  added  to  one  or 
other  of  the  above  forms. 

COLLYRIA,  ob  EYE-WATER. 

T^YE  waters  have  been  multiplied  without  number,  al- 
E "st  every  person  pretending  to  be  possessed  of 
some  secret  preparation  for  the  cure  of  sore  eyes.  I hat  e 
exTmhled  mans  of  them,  and  find  that  they  were  very 
much  alike,  the  basis  of  most  of  them  being  eithei  alum, 
vitriol  or  lead.  Their  effects  evidently  are,  to  brace  and 
1 ore  the  tone  of  the  pans  ; hence  they  are  principally 
of  Service  in  slight  inflammations,  and  m that  relaxed 
state  of  the  pans  which  is  induced  by  obstinate  ones. 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  these  compositions ; 
but  as  it  seldom  incorporates  properly  with  watet,  it  can 
be  of  little  use.  Bolus  and  other  earthy  substances,  as 
they  do  not  dissolve  in  water,  are  also  unfit  for  this  pur- 

V“e'  ' Colly  rium  of  Alum. 

Take  of  alum  half  a drachm;  agitate  it  well  together 
with  the  white  of  an  egg. 


I 
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This  IS  the  C oily ri um  of  Riverius.  ft  is  used  in  inflam, 
mation  of  the  eyes  to  allay  heat,  and  restrain  the  flux  of 
,hu- mo  ins.  It  must  be  spread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to 
Sh°uid  110tbe  kePfc  ^ovetwoo?  three 

iio  uis  at  a time. 

Vitriolic  Collyrium. 

Tale  of  white  vitriol,  half  a drachm  ; rose  water  six 

ounces.  Dissolve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the 
liquor. 

This,  though  simple,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  most 
o celebrated  collyria.  It  is  an  useful  application  m 
weak,  watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  slighter 
inflammations  will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  thcfse  of 
a more  obstinate  nature,  the  assistance  of  4 bleeding  and 
blistering  will  be  often  necessary.  ° 

\V  hen  a strong  astringent  is  judged  proper,  a double 
Or  tuple  quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  used.  I have 
j-een  a solution  of  four  times  the  strength  of  the  above 
used  with  manifest  advantage. 

Collyrium  of  Lead . 

Take  sugar  of  lead  and  crude  sal  ammoniac,  of  each 
-if  grains.  Dissolve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common 

' r Ct  L v/  1 « 

adJeTfo°Stef  iaUtlanHm  0CCaSi0na"y  be 

Those  who  chuse  may  substitute  instead  of  this  the  col- 
lyna  of  lead  recommended  by  Goulard,  which  is  made 
by  putting  twenty-five  drops  of  his  Extract  of  Lead  to 
eight : ounces  of  water,  and  adding  ateaspoonfulofbrandv. 

indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other 
addition,  will  in  many  cases  answer  very  well  as  a colly- 
num.  An  ounce  of  thy  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  six 
Ounces  of  the  former  ; and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed 
with  it  night  and  mornnm. 

CONFECTIONS. 

C O NFECTIONS  containing  above  sixty  ingredients 
are  stdi  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  most  reformed 
<bspensator.es.  As  most  of  their  intentions,  however 
may  be  more  certainly,  and  as  effectually  answered  by 

ove^fi5  aSf S r'Vln^  0l'Srains  of  opi«m,  we  shall  pass 
over  this  class  of  medicines  very  slightly.  * 

Japonic  Confection. 

lake  Japan  earth  three  ounces  ; tormentil  root,  nut 
meg,  ohbanuin,  two  ounces ; opium,  dissolved  in  a suf* 
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fcient  cirntity  of  Lifbon  wine,  a drachm  and  a half ; simple 
fyrupand  conferve  of  rofes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces.  Mix 

and  make  them  into  ad  eiedtuary. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Diafcordrum. 

The  dole  of  this  eledtuary  is  from  a l'crupie  to  a drachm. 


CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES* 

EVERY  apothecary’s  {hop  was  formely  fo  full  of  thefe 
preparations,  that  it  might  have  palfed  tor  a confectioners 
warchoufe.  They  poffcfs  very  few  medicinal  properties,  and 
may  rather  be  claffed  among  fweetmeats  than  medicine* 
They  are  fometimes,  however,  of  ufe,  for  reducing  into  bo- 
lufes  or  pills  home  of  the  more  pondeious  powders,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Conferves  are  compo  fit  ions  of  frefh  vegetables  and  fugar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  tn  making  the  e pre- 
parations, the  leaves  of  vegetables  rnuft  be  freed  from  their 
ftalks,  the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow  part  of 
orange-peel  taken  off  with  a ralp.  They  are  then  to  be  pound- 
ed in  a marble  mortar,  with  a wooden  peftle,  into  a fmooth. 
mafs;  after  which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar  is  com- 
monly added  by  degrees,  and  the  beating  continued  till  they 
are  uniformly  mixed  ; but  the  conferve  will  be  better  if  only 

twice  its  weight  of  fugar  be  added* 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve,  generally 
reduce  the  vegetables  to  a pu'p  by  the  means  of  a nail,  an 
afterwards  beat  them  up  with  fugar. 


Conferve  of  Red  Rofes 4 

Take  a pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels  ; beat 
them  well  in  a mortar,  and  adding  by  degrees  two  pounds  ot 

double-refined  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a conferve.  - 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  confer  ves  o 
orange-peel,  rofemary  flowers,  fea-wormwood,  the  leaves  ot 

wood-forrel,  &c,  , - 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  and  uie. 

ful  preparations  belonging  to  this  clafs.  Acirachm  or  two  o 
it,  diffolved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be  given  as  a gent  e 
reftringent  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  likewile  iti 
phthifital  coyighs,  and  lpitting  of  blood.  To  have  any  consi- 
derable effetf,  however,  it  muff  be  taken  in  larger  quantities* 
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Conferve  of  Sloes. 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  floes  gently  in  water 
being  careful  to  take  them  out  before  they  burft  • afterwards 
exprefling  the  juice,  and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  fine  fugar. 

In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this 
makes  an  excellent  garble,  and  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion. 

Preferves  are  made  by  fteeping  or  boiling  frefh  vegetables 
firft  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fyrup,  ora  folution  of  fugar. 
The  fubjedt  is  either  preierved  moift  in  the  fyrup,  or  taken 
out  and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The  lalt 
is  the  molt  ufual  method. 


Candied  Orange  Peel. 

Soak  Seville  orangepeel  infeveral  waters,  till  it  lofes  its 
bitternefs  ; then  boil  it  in  a folution,  of  double-refiened  fugar 
in  water,  till  it  becomes  tender  and  tranfparent. 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  they 
belong  rather  to  the  art  of  the  confedlioner  than  that  of  the 
apothecary. 


DECOCTIONS. 

JCf  ATER  readily  extradls  the  gummy  and  faline  parts  of 
vegetables  ; and  though  its  adlion  is  chiefly  confined  to 
thefe,  yet  the  refinous  and  oily  being  intimately  blended  with 
the  gummy  and  faline,  are  in  part  taken  up  along  with  them. 
Hence  watery  decodtions  and  infusions  of  vegetables,  con- 
ftitute  a large,  and  not  unufeful,  clafs  of  medicines.  Although 
moft  vegetables  yield  their  virtues  to  water,  as  well  by  in- 
fufion  as  decodbon,  yet  the  latter  is  often  neceflary,  as  it 
laves  time,  and  does  in  a few  minutes  what  the  other  would 
require  hours,  and  fometimes  days,  to  effedb 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  immediate 
ufe. 


Decodion  of  Althea. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marfh-mallows,  moderately  dried? 
th  tee  ounces  ; raifins  of  the  fun,  one  ounce  j water,  three 
pints. 

Boil  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one  third  of  it  is 
confumed  j afterwards  ftrain  the  decodbon  and  let  it  ftand 
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for  fome  time  to  fettle.  If  the  roqts  be  thoroughly  dried,  they 
muft  be  boiled  till  one  half  the  water  be  confumed. 

In  coughs,  and  lharp  deflucftions  from  the  lungs,  this  de- 
eo&ion  may  be  ufed  for  ordinary  drink. 

The  Common  Decoction . 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce  ; elder  flowers,  and 
fweet  fennelfeeds,  of  each  halfanounce  ; water,  two  quarts. 
Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  ftrain  the  decoction. 

A medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infufmg  the 
ingredients  for  fome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

This  decoction  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  bafls  of  clyfters, 
to  which  other  ingredients  may  be  occafionally  added.  It 
will  likewife  lerve  as  a common  fomentation,  fpirit  of  wine 
©r  other  things  being  added  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  cafe  may 
require. 

Decofiion  of  Logwood. 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  fhavings,  or  chips,  of  logwood, 
in  four  pints  of  water,  till  one-half  the  liquor  is  wafted. 
Two  or  three  ounces  of  Ample  cinnamon- water  may  be  ad- 
ded to  this  decoction. 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  ftronger  aftringents  are 
improper,  a tea-cupful  of  this  decoction  may  betaken  with 
advantage  three  or  four  times  a- day. 

. Decoction  of  the  Bark. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  in 
a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint  ; then  ftrain  the  de- 
coction. If  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  be 
added  t'o  this  medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agreea- 
ble and  efficacious. 

Compound  Decoction  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grofsly 
powdered,  each  three  drachms.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of  water 
to  one  half.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  aromatic  water. 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medicine 
towards  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is 
low,  the  voice  weak,  and  the  head  affected  with  a ftupor,  but 
with  little  delirium. 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  fixth  hour. 
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Decoction  of  Sarfaparilla. 

T ake  of  frefh  farfaparilla  root,  fliced  and  bruifed,  two  oun- 
ces ; (havings  ofguiaicum  wood,  one  ounce,  Boil  over  a 
flow  fire  in  three  quarts  of  water  to  one,  adding  towards  the 
end,  half  an  ounce  of  faflafras  wood,  and  three  drachms  of  P 
liquorice..  Stain  the  decoction. 

This  may  either  be  employed  as  an  affiftant  to  a courfe  of 
mercurial  alteratives,  or  taken  after  the  mercury  has  been 
ufed  for  fome  time.  It  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  refiores 
frefh  and  vigour  to  habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal  diseafe. 

It  may  alfobe  taken  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  cutaneous  dif-  M 
orders  proceed  ng  from  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices.  _ y 
For  all  thefe  intentions  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  tne  De- 
coction oj  Woods, 

This  decoction  may  be  taken  from  a pint  and  a half  to  two 
quarts  in  a day. 

‘ The  following  decoction  is  faid  to  be  similar  to  that  ufed 
by  Kennedy^  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,and  may  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  the  Lifbon  diet  drink. 

• Take  of  farfaparilla,  three  ounces;  liquorice  and  mezereon 
root,  of  each  h^if  an  ounce  ; (havings  of  guiaicum  and  faf- 
fatras  wood,  of  each  one  ounce  ; crude  antimony,  powdered 
an  ounce  and  a half.  Infufe  thefe  ingredients  in  eight  pints 
of  boiling  water  (or  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  them  till  A 
one-half  of  the  water  is  confumed  ; afterwards  drain  the  de- 
coction. 

This  decoction  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  pre ; 
ceding. 

Decoction  of  Seneka . 

Take  of  feneka  rattle-fnake  root,  one  ounce ; water  a pint 
and  a half.  Boil  to  one  pint,  and  ftrain. 

This  decoction  is  recommended  in  the  pleurify,  dropfy, 
rheumatifm,  and  fomeobftiriate  diforders  of  the  (Id n.  The 
dofe  is  two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a day,  or  oftener,  if 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

White  Decofiion. 

Take  of  the  pureft  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces;  gum 
arabic,  half  an  ounce ; watdr,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one  quart 
and  ftrain  the  decoction.  ' 

This  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes,  attended  with,  or 
inclining  to  a loofeneftj  and  where  acidities  abound  in  the 
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omach  or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children  when 
E with  lournefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  for  perfons  who 
* “abject  to  the  heartburn.  It  may  be  fweetened  with 
[gar,  as  it  is  ufed,  and  two  or  three  ounces  offimplecinna- 

10AnWo“ncfofPOT«Mfered  chalk,  mixed  with t two  pints  of 
vatcr,  will  occasionally  fupply  the  place  of  this  decocuon, 
nd  alfo  of  the  chalk  julep. 


DRAUGHTS. 


••pHIS  is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  as  are 

^ mended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not  nee 
- , * j nnmpc  vnmits.  and  a few 


X intended  to  operate  : - 

o be  frequently  repeated,  as  purges,  vomits  and  a few 

Others  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  Where  a medi- 
ae requires  to  be  ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  better  to 
make  up  a larger  quantity  of  it  at  once,  which  faves  both 

trouble  and  expence. 


Anodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops;  fimple  cin- 
larnon-water,  an  ounce ; common  fyrup,  two  drachms. 

^Inexceflive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  neceflary,  and  in 
yreat  reftleffnel's,  this  compofing  draught  may  be  taken  and. 
cepeated  occafionally.  / 


Diuretic  Draught. 


Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples : fyrup  of  poppies, 
two  drachms  ; fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  common  watei, 

of  each  an  ounce.  „ . . ^ 

This  draught  is  of  fervice  in  an  obftruct'.on  or  deficiency 

of  urine. 


Purging  Draught * 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce  ; foluble  tartar,  or  Rochel  fait, 
rom  three  to  four  drachms,  Diffolve  m three  ounces  of 
boiling  water ; to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper-water,  half  an 

>U  As  manna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  an 
ounce  or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  lalts,  drflolved  in 
four  ounces  of  water,  may  be  taken  rnftead  of  the  a °v  • 
Thofe  who  cannot  take falts,  may  uie  the  following  draught . 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcru'ple  ; common  water,  an 
ounce  , aromatic  tincture,  fix  drachms.  Rub  the  jalap  w t 
twice  its  weight  of  fugar,  andaudto  rtotner  ingredients. 
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Sweating  Draught. 


Take  fpirit  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces  ; fait  of  hartftsorf* 
five  grams;  fiuiple  cinnamon  water,  and  fyrup  of  popDies* 
Of  each  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them  into  a draught,  PP  ’ 

. Jn  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught 
is  of  lervice.  To  promote  its  effects,  however,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  warm  water  gruel,  or  of  fome  oth~r 
weak  diluting  liquor. 

V vmting  Draughts. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; water  an 
ounce  ; fimple  fyrup,  a drachm.  Mix'  them. 

Perfons  who  require  a ftronger  vomit  may  add  to  the  a-  ' 
bove  half  a grain,  ora  grajn,  of  emetic  tartar, 

Thofe  whodo  not  chufe  thepowder,  may  take  ten  drachms 
of  the  ipecacuanha  wine  ; or  half  an  ounce  of  the  wine  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  fquills. 

electuaries. 

PLECTUARIES  are  generally  compofed  of  the  lighter 
powders,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  conferve  of  muci- 
lage,  into  fuch  a confidence,  that  the  powders  may  neither 
leparate  by  keeping,  nor  the  mafs  prove  too 'ft  iff  for  fwallow- 
mg  They  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines  ' 
and  fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 

Aftriugent  electuaries,  and  fuch  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in 
them,  mould  oe  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities  ; us  aftrin- 
gent  medicines  lofe  their  virtue  by  being  kept  in  this  form, 
and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 

. Fo/  the  extraction  of  pulps  it  will  be  neceffary  to  boil  un- 
ripe fruits,  and  ripe  ones,  if  they  are  dried,  in  a fmall  quan: 
t»ty  of  water  till  they  become  foft.  The  pulp  i8  then  to  be 
p relied  out  through  a ftrong  hair  fieve,or  thin  cloth,  and  af- 
terwards boiled  to  a due  confidence,  in  an  earthen  veftel, 
over  a gentle  fire,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
burning  by  continually  ftirring  it.  The  pulps  of  fruit  that 
are  both  ripe  and  frefh  may  be  prefled  out  without  any  pre- 
vious boiling.  1 r ' 

Lenitive  EUftuary. 

»•  • 

Take  of  fenfia,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces ; coriander 
feed,  alfo  in  powder,  four  ounces;  pulp  of  tamarinds  and  of 
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-ench  prunes,  each  a pound  ; mix  the  pulps  and  powders 
tjether,  and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  Ample  fyrup,  re- 
ce  the  whole  into  an  electuary. 

A tea  fpoonful  of  this  eiedluary,  taken  two  or  three  times 
day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It  likewise 
rves  as  a convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  active  rae- 
cines,  as  jalap,  fcammony,  and  fuch  like. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  electuary  of  Cajfa , 


Electuary  for  the  Dyfentery . 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confection,  two  ounces  ; LocatellPs 
■.Ham;  one  ounce;  rhubarb,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  $ 
rup  of  marfhmallows,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfenteries  to  give  opiates  and 
•fringents,  without  interpofmg  purgatives.  The  purga- 
• re  is  here  joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which  renders 
is  a very  fafe  and  uieful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  expreff- 
:d  in  the  title. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  fhould  betaken  twice  or 
rice  a-day,as  the'  fymptoms  and  conftitution  may  require. 


Electuary  for  the  Epilepfy. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce  ; of  pow- 
ered tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce ; li  ra- 
ce fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

Dr.  Mead  directs  a drachm  of  an  electuary  fimilarto  this 
1 1 be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepfy,  for  the 
: ace  of  three  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  di£- 
; mtinue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a few  days  every  now  and  then.  I 
uve  added  the  powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epilepfy  often  pro- 
:eds  from  worms. 


Electuary  for  the  Gonorrhea. 

Take  of  lenitive  electuary,  three  ounces ; jalap  and  rhu- 
mb, in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms;  nitre,  half  an  ounce; 
mple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

During  the  inflammation  andtention  of  the  urinary  pafTa- 
es,  which  accompany  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooling 
xative  may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  » 

The  dofe  is  a drachm,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg,  two 
r three  times  a-day ; more  or  lefs,  as  may  be  neceilary  to 
eep  the  body  gently  open. 

An  electuary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  Ample  fyrup 
'ill  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this. 
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After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  the  following  eledtuaryT 
may  be  ufed  : 

Take  of  lenitive  ele&uary,  two  ounces  ; balfam  of  capi-  ■ 
vi,  one  ounce  ; gum  guaiacum  and  rhubard  in  powder,  of  . 
each  two  drachms  ; Ample  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  elec-  : 
-tuary,  The  dofe  is  the  fame  as  of  the  preceding, 

EleCiuary  of  the  Bark . 

..  ' 'r'<-  • }■  s ' • , •'  ja  » 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; cafca-  * 
rill  a,  half  an  ounce ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  | 
electuary. 

In  the  cure  of  obftinate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is  af- 
sifted  by  the  cafcarilla.  In  hectic  habits,  however,  it  will  - 
be  b etter  to  leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three  drachms 
©f  crude  fal  ammoniac  in  its  ftead.  ""-Wi 

EleCluary  for  the  Piles . 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce  ; cream  of  tartar, . 
half  an  ounce,  treacle,  a fufficient  quantity  to  form  an  e- 
lectuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

EleCtuary  for  the  Paljy, 

Take  of  powdered  muftard  feed,  and  conferve  of  rofes, 
each  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
st-day. 

Electuary  for  the  Rheumatifm. 

Take  of  conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces  ; cinnabar  of  anti- 
tnoney,  levigated,  an  ounce  and  a half;  gum  guaiacum,  in 
powder,  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  a fufficient  quantity  to 
make  an  electuary. 

In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  which  are  not  accompanied 
with  a fever,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  electuary  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day  with  confiderable  advantage. 

EMULSIONS, 

EMULSIONS,  befide  their  ufe  as  medicines,  are  alfo  pro- 
proper vehicles  for  certain  fubftances,  whiclycould  not 
otherwise  be  conveniently  taken  in  a liquid  form,  1 hus  cam- 
phor, triturated  with  almonds,readily  unites  with  water  into  an 
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fcmulison.  Pure  oils,  balsams,  resins,  and  other  similar 
substances,,  are  likewise  rendered  miscible  with  water  by 
the  intervention  tft  mucilages. 

Common  Emulfion . 

Take  of  sweet  almonds,  an  ounce;  bitter  almonds,  a 
drachm  ; water,  two  pints. 

let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a 
marble  mortar  ; adding  the  water  by  little  and  l ittle,  so 
a3  t0  make  an  emulsion  : afterwards  let  it  be  stramec . 

Arabic  Emulfion. 

This  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above,  adding 
*o  the  almonds,  while  beating,  two  ounces  and  a halt  oi 

^etToUnX^  theSE  e“ulsi0nS 

may  be  used  as  ordinary  diink. 

Camphorated  Emulfion. 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a dram  ; sweet  almonds,  half  a 
dozen  ; white  sugar,  half  an  ounce  » mint  water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  tiie  camphor  arid  almonds  well  together 
iu  a stone  mortar,  and  add  by  degrees  the  mint  water  , 
then  strain  the  liquor,  and  dissolve  in  it  the  sugar . 

In  fevers,  and  other  disorders  which  require  the  us 
camphor,  a table  spoonful  of  this  emulsion  may  be  taken 
every  two  or  three  hours. 

Emulfion  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drams  ; water,  eight  oun- 
ces. Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by 

little  and  little,  till  it  is  dissolved. 

This  emulsion  is  used  for  attenuating  tough,  ysc  d 
phlegm,  and  promoting  expectoration.  In  ol^tinate 
coim-hs,  two  ounces  of  the  syrup  ot  poppies  may  he  ad- 
deefto  it.  The  dose  is  two  table  spoonfuls  three  01  foui 

times  a-day.  ' 

Oily  Emulfion. 

* Take  of  salt  water,  six  ounces  ; volatile  aromatic  spirit, 
t\t  o drachms  ; Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ; shake  them  we 
run  ether,  and  add,  of  simple  syrup,  half  an  ounce. 

| " fD) 
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,lra  'colds. and cqughs,  this  emulsion  ?s  generally 

or  service;  but  if  the  cough  proves  obstinate,  it  willsur- 
eeea  be^u-r  when  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the 
Luinburgh-  Dispensatory,  instead  of  the"  volatile  aromatic 
xphii.  A table-spoonful  of  it  may  betaken  every  two  or 
three  hours. 


EXTRACTS, 

Jf  XTRACTS  sire  prepared  by  boiling  the  subject  in 
water,  and  evaporating  the  strained  decoction  to  a due 
consistence.  By  this  process  some  of  the  more  active  parts 
ot  plants  are  freed  from  the  useless  indissoluble  earthv 
matter,  which  makes  the  larger  share  of  their  bulk.  Wa- 
ter, ho  u ever , is  not  the  only'  mens  tv  uni  used  in  the  pre- 
paration cf  extracts;  sometimes  rectified  spirit  alone  is 
employed  for  that  purpose. 

Extracts  are  prepared  from  a variety  of  different  drugs* 
as  the  bark,  gentian,  jalap,  See.;  but  as  they  require  a 
troublesome  and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient for  a private  practitioner  to  purchase  what  he 
needs  of  them  from  a professed  druggist,  than  to  prepare 
them  himself.  Such  of  them  as  are  generally  used,  are 
■inserted  in  our  list  of  such  drugs  and  medicines  as  are  to 
be  kept  for  private  practice, 

FOMENTATIONS* 

TpO'MENTATIQNS  are  generally  intended  either  to 
ease  pain,  by  taking  oft  tension  and  spasms  ; or  to 
brace  and  restore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  those  parts  to 
which  they  are  applied.  The  first  of  these  intentions 
may  generally  be  answered  by  warm  water,  and  the  se- 
cond by  cold.  Certain  substances,  howevet,  are  usually 
added  to  water  with  a,  view  to  heighten  its  effects,  as 
anodynes,  aromatics,  astringents,  &c.  We  shall  therefore 
subjoin  a few  of  the  most  useful  medicated  fomentations, 
shat  people  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  use  of 
them  as  tinyy  chase. 

Anodyne  Fomentations . 

IThke  of  white  poppy  heads,  two  ounces  ; elder  flowers, 
half  an  ounce;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is 
evaporated,  and  strain  out'the  liquor. 
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This  for  nonunion,  as  its  title  expresses,  is  used  for  re- 
lieving acute  pain. 

Aromatic  Fomentation . 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce;  red  wine,  a1 
pint.  Boil  them  for  a little,  and  t hen  strain  the  liquor. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a topical  application  for 
external  complaints,  but  also  for  relieving  the  internal 
parts.  Pains  of  the  bowels,  which  accompany  dysen- 
teries and  diarrhoeas,  flatulent  colics,  uneasiness  of  the 
stomach,  and  reaching  to  vomit,  are  frequently  abated 
by  fomenting  the  abdomen  and  region  of  the  stomach 
with  the  warm  liquor. 

Common  Fomentation . 

Take  tops  of  wormwood,  and  camomile  flowers,  tie  cl, 
of  each  two  ounces;  water,  two  quarts.  After  a slight 
boiling,  pour  off  the  liquor. 

Brandy  or  spirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  fomen- 
tation, in  such  quantity  as  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  case  shall  require  ; but  these  are  not  always  necessary. 

Emollient  Fomentation. 

Hus  is  the  same  as  the  common  decoction. 

S t rengtkening  Fomentation. 

'lake  oi  oak  bark,  one  ounce;  granate  peel,  half  an 
ounce;  alum,  two  drachms;  smith’s  forge  water,  three 
pints.  Boil  the  water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  con- 
sumption ol  one-third;  then  strain  the  remaining  decoc- 
tion, and  dissolve  in  it  the  alum. 

This  astringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fo- 
mentation to  weak  parts.  It  may  also  be  used  internally - 


GARGLES. 

JJOWEVER  trifling  this  class  of  medicines  may  appear, 
they  are  by  no  means  without  their  use.  They  sel- 
<lpm,  indeed,  cure  diseases,  but  they  often  alleviate  very 
disagreeable  symptoms;  as  parcliedness  of  the  mouth, 
foulness  of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  &c.  They  are  pecu- 
liarly useful  in  fevers  and  sore  thorats.  In  the  latter, 
u gargle  will  sometimes  remove  the  disorder  ; and  in 
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the  former  few  things  are  more  refreshing  or  agreeable 
to  the  patient,  than  to  have  his  mouth  frequently  wash- 
ed with  some  soft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  these  medicines  is,  that  they  are 
easily  prepared.  A little  barley-warter  anti  honey  may 
be  had  any  where  ; and  it  to  these  be  added  as  nmcti 
vinegar  as  will  give  them  an  agreeable  sharpness,  they 
will  make  a very  gseful  gargle  for  softening  and  cleans- 
ing the  mouth.  . 

Gargles  have  the  best  effect  when  injected  with  a sy- 


ringe. 


Attenuating  Gargle. 

Take-  of  water,  six  ounces  ; honey,  one  ounce  ; nitre 

a drachm  and  a half.  Mix  them.  ' . , . a 

This  cooling-  gargle  may  be  used,  either  in  the  inflam- 
matory quinsey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleansing  the  tongue 

hnd  fauces. " 

Common  Gargle. 

Take  of  rose-water,  six  ounces  ; syrup  of  cloye  July- 
^ovvers,  half  on  ounce  ; spirit  of  vitro),  a sufficient  quan- 
tity to  Uve  it  an  agreeable  sharpness.  Mix  tnem. 

' This  o-arMe,  besides  cleansing  the  tongue  and  fauces, 
acts  as  a genteel  repellent,  and  will  sometimes  remo  ve  a 

slight  quinsey* 

Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle,  a pint  ; tincture  or 
myrrh,  an  ounce  ; honey,  t.vo  ounces.  MucOtem. 

When  exulcerations  require  to  he  cleansed,  ® ,: 

excretion  of  tough  viscid  saliva  promoted,  tms  gaig 

be  of  service. 

Emollient  Gargle , 


fi 


ammoniac,  he  added  to  the  ahove,  it  wdltUenbc 

■ Deeding  good  attenuating grP‘'k  where  the  tongue 

J|  faults  are  rough  and  parched,  to  soften  1 - - 

and  promote  the  discharge  ot  s*hv^  b that 

Tim  learned  atmu  of  the  fauces. 

intlie  inflammatory  quinsey,  01  ^ 0 
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enefit  arifes  from  the  common  gargles  ; thatfuch 1 as  are  of  an 
c"d  nature  do  more  harm  than  good  by  contraa.ng  he 
nnAnries  of  -he  faliva  and  mucus,  and  thicaentng  thole  hu- 
;oufXa  decoaion  of  figs  in  milk  and  water  has  a con. 

‘ arv  effea,  efpecially  if  feme  fid  ammoniac  be  added  ; by 
vhich  he  afiva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands  are  brought 
m terete  more  freely,  a circumftance  always  conducive  to 

;the  cure. 

INFUSIONS, 

<r  rFGFTa^BLES  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  to  water 
V by inlufronlsbyhecoaionFnd  though  they  may  — 
a longer  lime  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this  way,  yet  it  has 
feveral  advantages  over  the  other  ; fince  bin  mg  is  °1"10 
diTmate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic  fubftan- 
without  more  fully  extracting  their  medicinal  principles. 

" the  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  obferves,  that  even 

from  thole  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue  rich 
' be  obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  frefh  quan titles 
' ■ tL  fubiea  the  water  loading  itfelf  moreand  more  with  the. 
acMv  parts  -/and  that  thefe  loaded  infufions  are  applicable  to 
valuable  purpofes  in  medicine, as  they  contain  ina  fma.i  co  - 
„rs  the  finer,  more  fubtle,  and  active  principles  of  vegetable.. 

F a’ form  readily  mifcibte  with  the  fluids  of 'the  human  body. 

Bitter  Infujion. 

Take  tops  of  the  lcffer  centaury  and  camomile  flowers,  of 
each  half  an  ounce;  yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange  pec  , 
carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  partof  each  two  uiachms 
Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infule  them  in  a quart  ot  boil- 

ingForaindi<.eftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of  ap- 
petite,  a tea-cupfull  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  twice  or 

thrice  a-day. 

Infufion  of  the  Bark. 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five  ta- 
ble-fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  t cm 

Thn’LFnFoFth'c  beftyprcparations  of  bark  for  weak  fto- 
1 \ ur  rrtJt  r where  the  corroborating  virtues  of  that 

-» - 

or  three  times  a-day. 
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/ nfufimi  of  Car  duns . 


nf^  sfounccof  the  dried  leaves  cf  Cardans  hencdicem 

®F-  , C C,  e>  ln  aP‘nt  of  common  water,  for  fix  hour' 
Without  heat ; then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper.  ’ 

1 his  light  mfufion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  Where  ,he  common  bikers  do  not 
agree.  It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure  with  cinnamon,  or 
©ther  aromatic  materials. 


Inf  JJ on  of  Linfeed. 

Taice  of  linfeed,  two  fpoonftils;  liquorice  root,  sliced,  rmlf 
an  otree ; boi  mg  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  ftand  to  in- 
iufe  by  the  fire  for  feme  hours,  and  then  ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

if  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  coltsfoot  be  added  to  thefe  in- 
gredients, it  will  then  be  the  Pectoral  Ifufon,  Both  thefit 
are  emolljent  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  tr.av  be  taken  with 
advantage  as  ordinary  drmk  in  difficulty  of  making  water; 
and  in  eough^  and  other  complaints  of  the  hreafit. 


Inf vf  on  of  Kofis . 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce  ; boiling  water,  a 
quart  v vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half  ?. 
drachm;  loaflugar,  an  ounce. 

Infufe  the  water  in  the  rofes  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglazed 
earthern  vefsel;  afterwards,  pour  in  the  acid,  and.  having 
strained  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  jnenjes , vomiting  of  blood,  and 
..other  hemorrhages,  a tea-cupfull  of  this  gently  aftringent 
in iu lion  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  It  likewife 
makes  an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  rofes  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no  ef- 
fecl,  an  equally  valuable  medicine  may  be  prepared  bymixing 
the  acid  and  water  without  infufion. 


Infifon  of  'Tamarinds  and  Senna. 

f ake  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce;  fenna,  and  cryftals  oftar- 
tar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  infufed  four 
or  five  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  ; afterwards  let  the  li- 
quor be  ffraintd,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic  tinc- 
tuie  addeu  to  it,  Perfons  who  are  eafily  purged  may  leave 
cut  either  the  tamarinds  or  the  cTyflals  of  tartar. 
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This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A tea -cup full  may 
given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Decoction  of  Tamarinds  and 
nna. 

Spanij'h  Infufion - 

Take  of  Spanifh  juice,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  an  ounce; 
t of  tartar  three  drachms.  Infufe  in  a quart  of  boiling  wa- 
- for  a niiiht.  To  the  drained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and  a 
If  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obdructions  of  the  bread,  a 
i -cup full  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  with  advantage 
ree  or  four  times  a- day, 

In  fufion  for  the  Palfy. 

'Take  of  horfe-radifh  root  fhaved,  mudard-feed  bruifed, 
ch  four  ounces  ; outer  rind  of  orange  peel,  one  ounce.  In- 
re  them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  aclofe  vefisd,  for 
'enty-four  hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cupful  of  this  warm  diniu- 
• ;ing  medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a day.  It 
cites  the  action  of  the  folios,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the 
tient  be  kept  warm,  promotes  the  perfpiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfh-trefoil 
ufed  indead  of  the  muftard,  it  will  make  the  Antforhuik, 

' fuficn. 

JULEPS. 

"’HE  bafis  of  juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or  feme 
• fimple  didilled  water,  with  one-third  or  one  fourth  its 
.antity  of  diddled  fpirituous  water,  and  as  much  fugar  or  fy~ 
p aS  is  fufficient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This  is 
arpened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated 
ith  other  medicines. 

Camphorated  Julep. 

Take  of  camphor  one  drachm;  gum  arabic,  half  an  ounce; 
)uble-refined  fugar,  an  ounce;  vinegar,  a pynt.  Grind  the 
. imphor  with  a few  drops  of  rectified  fpifit  of  wine,  till  it 
•ows  foft ; then  add  the  gum,  previoufly  reduced  to  a nuici- 
;ge  with  equal  its  quantity  of  water,  and  r«b  them  till  they 
fe  perfectly  united.  To  this  mixture  add.  by  little  and  little, 
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the  vinegar  with  the  fugar  difsolvcd  in  it,  itill  continuing 
the  trituration. 

In  hyfterical  and  other  complaints*  where  camphor  is  pro- 
per, this  julep  maybe  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a fpoonful  or  two 
as  often  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

Cordial  Julep. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon  water,  four  ounces;  Jamaica 
pepper-water,  two  ounces;  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and  com- 
pound fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms;  fyrup  of 
orange-peel,  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  a- day,  in  disorders  accompanied  with  great  weaknefs 
and  depreffion  of  fpirits. 

Expefiorating  Julep. 

Take  of  the  emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces  ; fy- 
rup of  fquiils,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  conghs,  aftmas,  and  obftructions  of  the  bread,  two  ta- 
ble fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours* 

Mujk  Julep. 

Rub  half  a drachm  of  mufk  well  together  with  half  an 
ounce  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  fimple  cinnamon 
and  peppermint  water,  each  two  ounces;  of  the  volatile  aro- 
matic fpirit,  two  drachms. 

In  the  low  date  of 'nervous  fevers,  hiccupping,  convulfions, 
and  other  fpafmodic  affections,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  jii- 
jep  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Saline  Julep. 

Difsolve  two  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of 
frefh  lemon-juice,  drained  ; when  the  effervecence  is  over, 
add,  of  mint-water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces;  oi 
fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

•This  removes  ficknefs  at  the  domach,  relieves  vomiting, 
promotes  perfpiration,  and  may  be  of  lome  fen  ice  in  fe.er-; 
efpecially  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 

Vomiting  Julep. 

Difsolve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of  wa- 
ter, and  add'to  it  h gif  an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove  July -flow- 
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. In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  in- 
flammaton,  this  julep  may  be  given  in  the  dofe  of  one  table- 
fpoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hodr  till  it  operates.  Antimo- 
niai  vomits  fer.ve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach,  but  likewife  to  promote  the  different  excretions- 
Hence  they  are  found  in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  fame  effea 
as  Dr.  'James's  Ponder. 

MIXTURES. 

A MIXTURE  differs  from  a julep  in  this  refpeft,  that  it 
Ljl.  receives  into  its  compofition  not  only  falts,  extracts,  and 
other  iubftances  diffoluble  in  water,  but  alfo  earths,  powders* 
and  fuch  Iubftances  as  cannot  be  diffolved.  A mixture  is  fel- 
dom  either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine.  It  is  neverthe- 
lefs  neceffary.  Many  perfons  can  take  a mixture,  who  are 
not  able  tofwallow  a bolus  or  an  ele&uary:  befides,  there  are 
medicines  which  a£t  better  in  this  than  in  any  other  form. 

Aft  r in  gent  Mixture. 

Take  fimple  cinnamon-water*  and  common  water,  of  each 
three  ounces  ; fpirituous  cinnamon- water  an  ounce  and  a half  j 
Japonic  confection,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  dvfenteries  which  are  not  of  long  ftanding,  after  the  ne- 
ceffary evacuations,  a fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  inay  e 
taken'every  four  hours,  interpofing  every  fecond  or  third  day 
a dofe  of  rhubarb. 

Diuretic  Mixture. 

\ 

Take  of  mint-water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  oFfqUills,  fi* 
drachms  ; fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  gin- 
ger, an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them.  . f 

In  obftruCtions  of  the  urinary  paffages,  two  fpo0nfuls  01 
this  mixtuie  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Laxative  Abforbent  Mixture. 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magnefia  alba  in  a mortar  with  ten  or 
twelve  grains  uf  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to  them 
three  ounces  of  common  water ; fimple  cinnamon  water*  ana 
fyrup  of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 
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As  moft  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidities 
this  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  aview  to  correct  thefe, 
or  to  open  the  body.  A table-fpoonful  may  be  taken  for  a 
dofe,  and  repeated  three  times  a-day.  To  a very  young  child 
half  a fpoonful  will  be  Efficient. 

■When,  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may  either 
be  increkfed,  or  the  quantity  ot  rhubarb  doubled. 

This  is  one  of  the  moil  generally  ufeful  rneicines  for  chil- 
dren with  which  I am  acquainted. 

A ^ '|  ' 

Saline  Mixture. 

DifTolve  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of 
boiling  water;  and,  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol 
till  the  effervefcence  ceafes ; then  add,  ot  pepper-mint  water, 
two  ounces,  fimple  fyrup  one  ounce. 

Where  frefh  lemons  cannot  be  had  this  mixture  may  oc- 
cafionally  fupply  the  place  of  the  faline  julep. 

Squill  Mixture. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of 
fquills,  one  ounce ; fyrup  of  marfhmallows,  an  ounce  and  a 
half.  Mix  them. 

This  mixture  by  promoting  expectoration,  and  the  fecre- 
tibn  of  urine,  proves  ferviceable  in  afthmatic  and  dropfical 
habits.  A table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 


OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 


N 


OT  WITHSTANDING  the  extravagant  encomiums 
- - which  have  been  beftowed  on  different  preparations  of 
this  kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds, 
fores,  &c.  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  moft  proper  appli- 
cation to  a green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments 
do  not  heal  Wounds  and  fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend  them 
from  the  external  air,  and  to  retain  fuch  fubftances  as  may  be 
necefiary  for  drying,  deterging,  deftroymg  proud  fleE,  and 
fuch  like.  For  thefe  purpofes*  however,  it  will  be  Efficient 
to  infert  only  a few  of  the  moft  fimple  forms,  as  ingredients 
of  a more  aCtive  natnre  can  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 
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Yelloiv  Bafilicum  Ointment. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  white  refin,  and  frankincenfe,  each 
a quaier  of^pound ; melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire  ; 
.ihen  add,  of  hog’s  lard  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain  the  oint- 
ment while  warm.  , , 1 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleanfmg  and  healing 

wounds  and  ulcers. 

Ointment  of  Calamine. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half  ; white  wax,  and  cala- 
mine ftone  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the  calamtne 
ftone,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  with  lomeport 
of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  reft  of  the  oil  and  wax, 
previously  melted  together,  continually  ftirring  them  til 
quite  cold, 

of  This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  kno  wn  by  the  pame 

Turner’s  Cerate,  is  an  exceeding  good' application  in 
bums  and  excriatiops  from  whatever  caule. 

i 

Emollient  Ointment. 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds ; olive  oil,  a pint  and  a halt ; 
yellow  wax,  half  a pound;  Venice  turpentine,  a quarter  of  a 
p<?und.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a gentle  fire  ; then  mix 
in  the  turpentine,  and  ftrain  the  ointment. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  Althaea  Ointment,  ft  may  be  ufed 
for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &c . ^ 

Eye  Ointment. 

Take  of  hog’s  lard  prepared,  four  ounces;  white  wax 
two  drachms  ; tutty  prepared,  one  ounce,  melt  the  wax  with 
the  lard  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the  tutty, 
continually  ftirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a better 
confiftence,  if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed, 
up  with  a little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it. 

Another . 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  ftone  levigated,  each  fix 
drachms,  verdegrife,  well  prepared,  two  drachms  ; hog’s 
Jard,  and  mutton  fact,  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.  Rub  the 
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camphor  well  with  the  powder ; afterwards  mix  in  the  lard 
and  fuet,  continuing  the  triture  till  they  be  perfectly  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  efteem  for  difeafes  of  the 
eyes.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  when  the 
eyes  are  much  inflamed  or  very  tender. 

IJfue  Ointment. 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanifh  flies,  finely  powdered,  in  six 
ounces  of  yellow  basilicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  drefling  blifters,  in 
order  to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 

Ointment  of  Lead. 

T ake  of  olive  oil,  half  a pint ; white  wax,  tvyo  ounces ; fu- 
gar  of  lead,  three  drachms.  Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  reduced 
into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with  fome  part  of  the  oil, 
and  afterwards  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  previously 
melted  together,  continually  ftirring  them  till  quite  cold. 

This  cooling  and  gently  aftringent  ointment  may  be  ufed 
all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and  skin  over  the  part, 
as  in  fcalding,  &c. 

Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  two  ounces ; hogYlard,  three  ounces  ; 
mutton  fuet,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  quickfilver  with  an  ounce 
of  the  hog’s  lard  in  a warm  mortar,  till  the  globules  be  per- 
fectly extinguifhed  ; then  rub  it  up  with  the  reft  of  the  lard 
and  fuet,  previoufly  melted  together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey 
mercury  into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  (kin. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  hog’s  lard  prepared,  four  ounces ; flowers  of  ful- 
phur,  an  ounce  and  a half;  crude  fal  ammoniac,  two 
drachms;  eflence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Malcethemi 
into  an  ointment. 

This  ointmeht,  rubbed  upon  the  parts  affeCted,  will  ge- 
nerally cure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  fafeft  and  beft  application 
for  that  purpofe,  and  when  made  in  this  way,  has  no  dif- 
agreeable  fmell. 
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White  Ointment. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint;  white  wax  and  fpermaceti,  of 
each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a gentle  heat,  and  keep 
them  conftantly  and  britkly  ftirring  together,  till  quite  cold. 

If  two  drachms  ofcamphor,  previoufly  rubbed  with  a (mall 
quantity  of  oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make  the  White 
camphorated  Qintment. 

— s 

Liniment  for  Burns. 

Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  frefh  drawn  linfeed 
oil,  and  lime  water  ; (hake  them  well  together  in  a wide 
bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a liniment. 

This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  for  re- 
cent fealds  or  burns.  It  may  either  be  fpread  upon  a cloth, 
or  the  parts  affected  may -be  anointed  with  it  twice  or  thrice 

a-day. 

White  Liniment. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  ointment, 
two-thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 

' This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation, 
where,  on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  furface,  the  oint- 
ments with  lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

Liniment  for  the  Piles. 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces  ; liquid  laudanum 
half  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  work  them  well  together. 

Volatile  Liniment * 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ; fpirit  of  hartshorn,  half 
an  ounce.  Shake  them  together.  ' , 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  fpirit  and  oil, 
will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient’s  Ikin  is  able  to 
bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory  quin- 
fey,  a piece  of  flannel,  moiftened  with  this  liniment,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed  qvery  four  or  five  hours,  is 
one  of  the  mgft  efficacious  remedies ; and  that  it  feldom  fails  ^ 
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after  bleeding,  either  to  leften  , or  carry  off  the  complaint- 
The  truth  of  this  obfervation  I have  often  experienced. 

Camphorated  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  pf  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence  oil, 
in  a mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  diffolved. 

This  antifpafmodic  liniment  may  be  ufed  in  obftinate  rheu- 
matifms,  and  in  fome  other  cafes  accompanied  with  extreme 
pain  and  tenlion  of  the  parts. 


PILLS. 

IV/fEDICINES  which  operate  in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofe 
difagreeable  tafte  orfmell  makes  it  neceffary  that  they 
(hould  be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  moft  commonly  ex- 
hibited in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however,  that  is  intended 
to  operate  quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into  pills,  as  they  of- 
ten lie  for  a confiderable  time  on  the  ftomach  before'  thev 
are  diffolved,  fo  as  to  produce  any  effect. 

As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  compofition  of  pills 
ar(e  generally' fo  contrived,  that  one  pill  of  any*ordinary  fize 
may  contain  about  five  grains  of  the  compound,  in  mention- 
ing the  dofe  we  {hall  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills  to  be 
taken;  as  one,  two,  three,  &c. 

Co?npoJing  Pill 


Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains  ; Cattle  foap,  half  a 
drachm  . Beat  them  togather,  and  form  the  whole  into  twenty 
pills. 

When  a quieting  draught  will  not  fit  on  the  ftomach,  one, 
two,  or  three  of  thole  pills  may  betaken,  as  occafion  requires 


Foetid  Pill. 

4 

Take  of  afafoetlda,  half  an  ounce  ; fimple  fyrup,  as  much 
as  is  neceffary  to  form  it  into  pills. 

In  hyfteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary 
fize,  may  betaken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may  like- 
wife  be  of  no  ferviceto  perfons  afHidted  with  the  afthma. 

When  it  it  neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a proper  quan- 
tity of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occafionally  be  added  tp 
the  above  mafs.  > . 
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' Hemlock  Pill • 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extract  of  hemlock,  and  adding 
to  it  about  a fifth  part  of  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves,  form  it  into  pills  of  the  ordinary  hze. 

The  extra#  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  irom  oi  b ' 
feveral  drachms  in  the  day.  The  bcft  ^thod  however  of 
ding  thcfe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  t>vo,  and  to  increa E 

the  Sole  gradually  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  w.th 

out  any  remarkable  degree  ot  flupor  or  gi  me  s. 

Mercurial  Pill • 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver  and  honey,  each  half  an  ounce 
Rub  them  to  ’ether  in  a mortar,  .till  the  globules  of  mercury 
are°  perfectly  exti.iguitheds  then  add,  ot  Caft.le  foap,  two 

drachms^,  powdered  ^liquor  ice,  or  crumb  of  bread,  a fufficient 

quantity  to  give  the  mafs  a proper  conf.ftence  for  pills 
^ When  itronger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity  of 

qUTbTd;nythWe  St  different,  according  to  the  in- 
tention with  which  they  are  given.  As  an  >'tcraP‘»t''0®; 
three  may  be  daily  taken.  To  raife  a fahvation,  four  or  five 

W E tCtrf'the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb  made 
in  a mafs,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  hmple  fyrup,  will 
make  a Mercurial  Purging  PPL 

Mercurial  Sublimate  Pill • 

Diflolve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury 
in  two  drachms  of  the  (aturated  folution  of  crude  -‘'animo. 
niac,  and  make  it  into  a pafte,  in  a glals  mortar,  with  a fu  - 
ficient  quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  1 his  mafs  muft 
formed  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills.  ... 

This  pill,  which  is  the  moll  agreeable  form  of  exhibit g 
fublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  curing 
venereal  difeafe,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  worms, 
after  other  powerful  medicines  had  tailed.  , 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 
twice  a-dayi  as  an  alterant,  three,  and  for  worms,  two. 

Plummer's  Pills. 

Take  of  calomel,  or  fwcet  mercury,  and  precipitated  ful- 
phur  of  antimony,  each  three  drachms ; extrafl  ot  liquorice, 
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.two  drachms.  Rub  the  fulphur  and  mercury  well  together  \ 
afterwards  add  the  extract,  and,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
the  mucilage  of  gum  arabicj  make  them  into  pills. 

This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  yet  fafe,  alterative  in 
obftinate  cutaneous  difofders  ; and  has  completed  a cure  after 
falivation  had  failed^  In  venereal  cafes  it  has  likewife  pro- 
duced excellent  effects.  Two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordinary 
fize  may  be  taken  night  arid  morning,  the  patient  keeping 
moderately  warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a Jraught  oil 
detrodfion  of  the  woods,  or  of  farfaparilla. 

Purging  Pills. 

Fakeoffuccotrine  aloes,  and  Caftilefoap,  each  two  drachms  j 
of  fim pie  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  them  into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a sufficient 
purge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be 
taken  night  morning.  They  are  reckoned  both  deobftruent 
and  ftomachic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes 

of  Dr.  Anderfon’s  pills,  .the  principal  ingredient  of  which 
is  aloes. 

Where  afoetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills 
may  be  ufed  : 

Take  extradl  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  two 
drachms;  fyrup  of  ginger, -as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a 
proper  confidence  for  pills. 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  above. 

Pill  for  the  Jaundice . 

Take  of  Caftile  foap,  fuccotrine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of 
each  one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fyrup  mufcilage* 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  expreffes,  are  chiefly  intended  for 
the  jaundice,  which,  with  the  affifiance  of  proper  diet,  they 
will  often  cure.  Five  or  six  of  them  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day,  more  or  lefs,  as  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  body 
open.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  during  the  ufe  to 
interpofe  now  and  then  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  or  tartar 
emetic.  • ' 

Stomachic  Pill. 

Take  extradl  of  gentian,  two  drachms  ; powdered  rhubarb 
and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm;  oil  of  mint,  thirty 
drops ; simple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 
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Three  or  four  of  these  pills  maybe  taken  twice  a-day,  for 
invigorating  the  ftoinach,  and  keeping  che  body  gently  open* 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquills,  a drachm  and  a half;  glim 
ammoniac,  and  cardamon  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three 
drachms  ; fimple  fyrup,  a fufEcient  quantity. 

In  dropfical  and  afthmatic  complaints  two  or  three  of  thefe 
pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will 
bear  it. 

Strengthening  Pill. 

Take  foft  extract  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  fteel,  each  a 
drachm.  Make  into  pills. 

In  diforders  arifing  from  exceflive  debility,  or  relaxation  of 
the  folids,  as  the  chlorofu,  or  green  ftcknefsj  two  of  thefe  pills 
may  be  taken  three  times  a-day 

% 

PLASTERS. 

PLASTERS  ought  to  be  of  a different  confidence  accord- 
ing to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such  as 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  breaftsor  ftomach  ought 'to  be  foft 
and  yielding  ; while  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs  ftiould  be 
firm  and  adhefive. 

It  has  bee  n fuppofed  that  plafters  might  be  impregnated 
with  the  virtuesof  difFerentvegetables,by  boiling  the  recent 
vegetables  with  the  oil  employed  for  the  compofitions  of  the 
plafter  ; but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate  to  the  oils 
any  valuable  quality. 

The  calces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into  a 
plafter  of  a proper  Confiftence  which  make  the  of  balls  fever! 
other  plafters.  In  boiling  thefe  compofitions  a quantity  of 
hot  water  muft  be  added  from  time  to  lime  to  prevent  the 
plafter  from  burning  or  growing  b'ack.  This,  however^ 
ftiould  be  done  with  care,  left  it  caufe  the  matter  to  explode* 

Common  Plafter . 

Take  of  common  olive  oil  fix  pints;  litharge  reduced  td 
a fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Boil  the  litharge 
and  oil  together  over  a gentle  Ere,  continually  ftirring  them, 

(F) 
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and  keeping  always  about  half  a gallon  of  water  in  the  veftel : 
after  they  have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a little  of  the  plafter 
maybe  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if  it  be  of 
a proper  coniiftence  : when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole  may 
be  tuffered  to  cool,  and  the  water  well  prefled  out  of  it  with 
the  hands. 

'I  his  plafter  is  geherally  applied  in  flight  wounds  and  exco- 
riations of  the  fkin.  It  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm,  and 
defends  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  is  neceflary  in  fuch 
cafes.  Its  principle  ufe,  however,  is  to  ferve  as  a bafis  for 
other  plafters- 

Adhesive  Plafter, 

Take  of  common  plafter,  half  a pound ; of  Burgundy 
pitch,  a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  plafter  is  principally  ufed  for  keeping  on  other  dreff- 
ings. 


Anodyne  Plafter. 

Melt  an  ounce  of  adhefive  plafter,  and,  when  it  is  cooling, 
mix  it  with  a drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  camphor,  preVioufly  rubbed  up  with  a little  oil. 

This  plafter  generally  gives  eafe  in  acute  pains,  efpecially 
©f  the  nerv&us  kind. 

Bliftering  Plafter . 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces  ; yellow  wax,  two 
ounce s ; Spanilh  flies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces  ; powdered 
muft?rd,one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and  while  it  is  warm 
add  ro  it  the  turpentine, taking  care  not  to  evaporate  it  by  to 
much  heat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  are  fufficiently  in* 
corporated,  fprinkle  in  the  powders>  continually  ftirring  the 
mafs  till  it  be  cold. 

Though  this  plafter  is  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  one  fel- 
dom  meets  with  it  of  a proper  confiftence.  When  compound* 
ed  with  oils  and  other  greafy  fubftances,  its  effe&s  are  blunted, 
and  it  is  apt  to  run  ; while  pitch  aud  refin  render  it  too  hard 
and  very  inconvenient. 

When  the  bliftering  plafter  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may  be 
/ fupplied  by  mixing  with  any  foft  ointment  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  powdered  flies  j or  by  forming  them  into  a pafte  with 
flour  and  vinegar. 
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Gum  PI  after. 

Take  of  the  common  plafter,  four  pounds;  gum  ammof 
niac  and  galhanum,  ftrained,  of  each  half  a pound.  Melt 
them  together,  a«d  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces. 

This  plafter  is  ufed  asa  digeftive  and  like-wife  for  difcufling 
indolent  tumours. 

Mercurial  Plafter . 

Take  of  common  nlafter,  one  pouud  ; of  gum  ammoniac, 
ftrained,  Haifa  pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when  cool- 
ing, add  eight  ounces  of  quick-til  ver,  previoufly  extinguifhed 
by  triture,  with  three  ounces  of  hogs’  lard. 

This  plafter  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  fifing 
from  a venereal  caufe.  Indurations  of  the  glands  and  other 
violent  tumoqrs,  are  likewife  found  fometimes  to  yield  to  it- 

Stomach  Plafter, 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  half  a pound  ; camphorated  oil,  an 
ounce  and  a half ; black  pepper,  or  caplicum,  where  it  can 
be  had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plafter,  and  mix  with  it  the 
oil  ; then  fprinklc  in  the  pepper,  previoufly  reduced  to  a tine 

powder.  . 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plainer,  fpread  upon  loft  leather 

and  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  will  be  of  fervice 
in  flatulencies  arifing  from  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  arrec- 
tions,  A little  of  the  exprefled  oil  of  mace,  or  a few  diops 
of  the  eflential  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it 

is  applied.  . „ 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Antibystenc  Plafter . 

Warm  Plaster, 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  one  ounce  ; buffering  plafter,  two 
drachms.  Melt  them  over  a gentle  fire.  . 

This  plafter  is  ufeful  in  the  fciatica  and  other  fixed  pains 
of  the  rheumatic  kind:  it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for 
fome  time,  and  to  be  renewed,  at  leaft,  once  a-week.  If 
this  is  found  to  blifter  the  part,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
it  muft  be  made  with  a (mailer  proportion  of  the  bliftenng 
plafter. 
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Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; white  refin,  half  a pound; 
mutton  iuet,  three  quarters  of  a pound.  Melt  them  to- 
gether. 

This  is  generally  ufed  inftead  of  the  Melilot  Plafter.  It  is 
a proper  application  after  bhfters,  and  in  other  cafes  where  a 
gentle  digeftive  is  neceffary. 

POWDERS. 

rT,HIS  is  one  of  the  moft  fimple  forms  in  which  medicine 
can  Be  administered.  Many  medicinal  fubftances,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  are  too  dis- 
agreeable to  be  taken  in  this  form. 

The  lighter  pow  ;ers  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin 
liquor,  as  tea  or  water-gruel.  The  more  ponderous  will  re- 
quire a more  confident  vehicle,  as  syrup,  conserve,  jelly,  or 
honey. 

Gums,  and  other  fubftances  which  are  difficult  to  powder, 
fhould  be  poundtd  along  with  the  drierones  ; hut  thofe  which 
are  to  dry,  elpecially  aromatics,  ought  to  be  fprinkled  during 
their  pulverization  with  afew  drops  of  any  water. 

Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quan- 
tities at  a time,  and  kept  in  glass  veftels  clofely  flopped.  In- 
deed, no  pow  lers  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  air  or  kept  too 
long,  otherwife  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  meafure  de»- 
ftroyed. 

Jtftringcnt  Powder . 

v 

Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth,  each  two  drachms.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve 

doles.  - 

1 n an  immoderate  flow  ofthe  menfes , and  other  haemorrhages, 
one  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or  every  half 
hour,  if  the  discharge  be  violent. 

Powder  of  Bole. 

Take  of  bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces  ; cin- 
namon, one  ounce  ; tormentil  root  and  gum  arabic,  of  each 
fix  drachms  ; long  pepper,  one  drachm.  Let  all  thefe  mgrc« 
dientsbe  reduced  into  a powder. 
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This  warm,  glutinous  aftringent  powder,  is  given  in  flux- 
es, and  other  disorders  where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are  ne- 
c^fiary,  in,fhc  dofe  of  a fcruple,  or  half  a drachm. 

if  a drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  Powder 
af  Bole  with  Opium , which  is  a medicine  of  confiderable  effica- 
cy. It  mav  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  former,  but 
not  above  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Carminative  Powder . 

Take  of  coriander-feed,  half  an  ounce;  ginger,  one 
drachm  ; nutmegs,  half  a drachm  ; fine  lugar,  a drachm  and 
a half.  Reduce  them  into  powder  for  twelve  doles. 

This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies  aniing 
from  indigeftion,  particulary  thofe  to  which hjftenc  and  hy- 
pochondriac perfons  are  fo  liable.  It  may  likewile  be  given  m 
fmall  quantities  to  children  in  their  food,  when  troubled  with 
gripes. 

Diuretic  Powder. 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  four  ounces;  purified  nitre,  one 
ounce.  Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into 

twenty-four  dofes.  , 

During  the  firft  ftages  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  one  of  theic 

cooling  powders  may  be  taken  three  times  a day,  with  con- 
fiderable advantage. 

Aromatic  Opening  Powder. 

Take  of  the  belt  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine  fu- 
gar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  the  ingredients  be  pounded,~and 

y afterwards  mixed  well  together. 

When  flatulence  is  accompanied  with  coftivenefs,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  this  powcer  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-day, 
according  to  circumftances. 

Saline  Laxative  Powder. 

Take  of  foluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one 
drachm  ; purified  nitre,  half  a drachm.  Make  them  into  a 

powder,  ... 

In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders  where  it  is  ne- 

ceflary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thefe  cooling 
laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  gruel,  and  repeat** 
cc  cafionally. 
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Take  filings  of  fteel,  and  loaf  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces  j 
ginger,  two  drachms.  Pound  them  together 

in  obftru&ions  of  the  mcnfes , and  other  cafes  where  fteel  is 
proper,  a tea-lpoonful  of  this  powder  may  he  taken  twice 
a-  day,  and  walhed  down  with  a little  wine  or  water. 

Sudorific  Powder. 

Take  purified  nrtre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  ; opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Mix 
the  ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a fine  piowder. 

This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover's  Powder 
It  is  a powerful  fudorific.  In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and 
©ther  cafes  where  it  is  neceffary,  to  exite  a copious  fweat, 
this  powder  may  be  adminiftered  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple  or 
half  a drachm.  Some  patients  will  require  two  ferupfes.  It 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  plentiful  ufe  of  fome  warm 
diluting  liquor. 

Worm  Powders . 

l 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  an  ounce ; Ethi- 
opia mineral,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  together,  and 

divide  the  whole  into  fix  dofes. 

One  of  thefe  po  wders  may  be  taken  in  a little  fyrup,  honey, 
or  treacle,  twice  a-day.  After  they  have  been  all  ufed,  the 
following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 


Purging  Worm-powder . 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a fcruple  ; fcammony  and  calo- 
mel, of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar 

for  one  dofe.  , t 

For  children,  the  above  dofes  muft  be  lenened  according  to 

if  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  may  be  con- 
siderably increafed.  The  late  Dr.  Alfton  gave  .t  to  the  a- 
mount  of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  thus  ad- 
miniltered,  that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic,  tic 
purged  his  patients  both  before  they  took  the  pow  er 
afterwards. 
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Powder  for  the  Tape-  TV ornu 

Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take  in  any 
two  or  three  drachms,  according  to  his  age  or  conftitution, 
the  root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  into  a fine  powder.  About 
two  hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of  calomel,  and  refin  of 
fcammony,  each  ten  grains  ; gum  gamboge,  fix  grains* 
Thefe  ingredients  muft  be  finely  powdered  and  given  in  a 
little  fyrup,  honey,  treacle  or  any  thing  that  is  moft  agreeable 
to  the  patient.  He  is  then  to  walk  gently  about,  now  anti 
then  drinking  a difti  of  green  tea,  till  the  worm  is  palled.  If 
the  powder  pf  the  fern  produces  naufea  or  ficknefs,  it  might  foe 
removed  by  fucking  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon. 

This  medicine,  which  had  long  been  kept  a fecret  abroad 
for  the  cure  of  the  tape-worm,  was  fometime  ago  purchas- 
ed by  the  french  king  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  mara 
kind.  Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  trying,  I can  tayno- 
thingfrom  experience  concerning  its  efficacy.lt  feems,  how- 
ever, from  its  ingredients  to  be  an  adlive  medicine,  **nl 
ought  to  be  taken  with  care.  The  dofe  here  preferibed  is  fufi- 
ficient  for  the  ftrongeft  patient ; it  muft,  therefore  be  redu- 
ced according  to  the  age  and  conftitution. 

SYRUPS. 

SYRUPS  were  feme  time  ago  looked  on  as  medicines  oi 
confiderable  value.  T hey  are  at  prefent,  however  re- 
garded cheifly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacyi 
and  are  ufed  for  Sweating  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtures  5 
and  for  reducing  the  lighter  powders  intobolules,  pills,  and 
eledluaries.  As  all  thefe  , purpofes  may  be  anlwered  by  the 
fimple  fyrup  alone,  there  is  little  occafion  for  any  other  ; es- 
pecially as  they  are  feldom  found  but  in  a ftate  of  fermenta- 
tion and  as  the  dofe  of  any  medicine  given  in  this  form  is 
very  uncertain,  perfons  who  ferve  the  public  muft  keep 
what  their  cuftomers  call  for  \ but  to  the  private  pradfitioner 
nine-tenths  of  the  fyrups  ufually  kept  in  the  {hops  are  unne- 
ceflary.  ■ 

Simple  Syrup 

Is  made  by  diflolving  in  water,  either  with  or  without  heat 
about  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 
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If  twenty- five  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  an  ounce  of 
the  fimpie  fyrup,  it  will  anfwer  and  fuply  the  place  of  diaco- 
dium,  or  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a more  fafe 
and  certain  medicine. 

The  lubricating  virtues  of  fyrup  of  marfhmallow*  may 
like  wife  be  fupplied,  by  adding  to  the  common  fyrup  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Thofe  who  chufe  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form 
of  fyrup  may  difTolve  in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a warm  bath,  near- 
ly double  its  weight  of  fine  sugar.  The  juice  ought  to  be  pre- 
vioufly  drained  and  differed  to  ftand  till  it  fettles. 

The  fyrup  of  ginger  is  fometimes  of  ufe  as  a warm  vehicle 
for  giving  medicines  to  perfons  afflicted  with  flatulency.  It 
may  be  made  by  infufing  two  ounces  ofbruifed  ginger  in 
two  pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  °After 
the  liquor  has  been  drained, and  has  dood  to  fettle  for  fome 
time,  it  may  be  poured  off,  and  a little  more  than  double  its 
weight  of  fine  powdered  fugar  didolved  in  it. 


TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS, Sec. 

T)ECTIFIED  fpirit  is  the  diredt  mendruum  of  the  refrns 
and  eflential  oils  of  vegetables,  and.  totally  extradts  thefe 
adtive  principles  from, fundryfub fiances,  which  yeild  them  to 
water,  cither  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 

It  difTolves  likewife  thofe  part&  of  animal  fubdances  in 
which  their  peculiar  fmells  and  tade  refide.  Hence  the  tinc- 
tures prepared  with  redtified  fpirit  form  an  ufeful  and  elegant 
clafs  of  medicines,  pofleffing  many  of  the  mod  edential  vir- 
tues of  fimples,  without  being  clogged  with  their  inert  or  ufe- 
lefs  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  mendrum  of  the  gum- 
my, faline,  and  faccharine  parts  of  medical  fubdances,  it 
will  be  neceflary,  in  the  preparation  of  feveral  tiadturcs,  to 
make  ufe  of  a weak  fpirit,  or  a compofition  of  rectified  fpirit 
and  water. 

Aromatic  Tin  flare. 


Infufe  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  peper  in  two  pints  of  bran- 
dy without  heat,  for  a few  days  ; then  drain  of  the  tincture. 

This  Ample  tindture  will  fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  inten- 
tions of  more  codly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is  rather 
too  hot  to  be  takenf  by  itfel ; but  is  very  proper  for  mix- 
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mg  with  fuch  medicines  as  might  othsrwise  prove  too  cold 
for  the  stomach. 

Compound  TinClure  of  the  Burk . 

T ake  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces  ; Seville  orange-peel 
and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be 
powdered,  and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed  ; then  infufe  the 
whole  in  a pint  and  a hatfof  brandy,  for  five  or  fix  days, in 
a clofe  veflel  ; afterwards  ftrain  off  the  tincture. 

This  tin&ure  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermittingfevers, 
but  alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  el'pecially 
towards  their  decline. 

The  dole  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  fifth 
cr  fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  suitable  liquor,  and 
occafionaliy  fharpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of 
vitriol.  ‘ 

Volatile  Foetid  Tin# lire, 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  afafoetida  in  one  pint  of  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  for  eight  days,  in  a clofe  bottle,  frequently 
ihaking  it ; then  ftrain  the  tin&ure. 

This  medicine  isbeneficial  in  hyfteric  diforders,  especially 
when  attended  with  lowness  of  spirits,  and  faintings,  A 
tea-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  or  a cup 
of  penny-royal  tea. 

V ilatile  'TinCture  of  Gum  Guaiacum. 

r "Pake  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ; volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  a pint.  Infuse  without  heat,  in  a veflel  well  flopped 
for  a few  days  ; then  ftrain  off*  the  tin&ure*.  ^ 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  a teaTpoonful  of  this  tindfurs 

may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  water  trefoil,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day. 

i 

Tincture  oj  Black  Hellebore. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore  bruifed, 
in  a pinto!  proof  fpirit,  for  feven  or  eight  days;  then  filter 

* A very  good  tincture  of  guaiacum,  for  domestic  use,  may 

be  made  by  infusing  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  gum  in  a bottle 
cf  rum  or  brandy. 
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the  tincture  through  paper.  A fcruple  of  cochineal  maybe 
infufed  along  with  the  roofs,  to  yive  the  tin£hue  a colour. 

In  obftru&ons  of  the  menjes , a tea-fpconful  of  this  tinc- 
ture maybe  taken  in  a cup  of  camomile  or  penny-royal  tea 
twice  a day. 

AJlringent  Tincture. 

Digeft  two  ounces  of  gum  kino,  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
brandy,  for  eight  days  ; afterwards  ftrain  it  for  ufe. 

This  tincture,  though  not  generally  known,  is  a good  a- 
flringent  medicine.  With  this  view,  an  ounce,  or  more,  of 
it  may  be  taken  three  or,  tour  times  a day. 

TinCture  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes. 

Take  of  gum  myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a half;  hepatic  aloes, 
one  ounce.  Let  them  be  reduced  to  a powder,  and  infuied 
in  two  pints  of  re&ified  fpirits,  for  fix  days,  in  a gentle  heat ; 
then  ftrain  the  tincture. 

This  is  principally  ufed  by  furgeons  for  cleanting  foul 
ulcers  and  reftraming  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes.  It  is  a!fo, 
by  feme,  recommended  as  a proper  application  in  green 

wounds. 

v,  - 

TinCiure  of  Opium,  or  Liquid  Laudanum. 

Take  of  crude  onium,  two  ounces  ; fpirituous  aromatic 
water,  and  mountain  wine,  of  each*ten  ounces,  Drh  >lve  the 
opium,  diced,  in  the  wine,  with  a gentle  heat,  frequently 
ffcir ring  it ; afterwards  add  the  fpmt,  and  ftrain  off  the  tinc- 
ture. 

Sacred  TinCture,  or  Tincture  of  Hiera  Picra. 

Take  of  fuccotrine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; ^ ugi  ‘ 
nian  fnake  root  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drachms  inf u(e 
in  a pint  of  mountain  wine,  and  ha. f a pint  o n-  L > ’ 
a week,  frequently  {baking  the  bottle,  then  ftrain  oft  the 

^ThUi.  a fare  and  ufeful  purge  for  perfon 
phlegmatic  habit  ; but  it  is  thought  to  have  better  c.te 

taken  in  fmall  doles  as  a laxative® 
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The  close,  as  a purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Senna. 

«*  -£■§  a®  as.  tsfsrft  S 

SnSSrrJ-* ».-*!£•  — •— 

ture,  and  add  to  it  tour  ounces  of  fine  sunai  s 

Tms  is  an  agreeable  purge  and  answers  all  the  purpose* 

of  the  Elixir  salucts,  and  ol  Oaffy  s Elixi  . 

The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

Tincture  of  Spanish  Flies. 

T i-p  of  SDanish  flies,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  two 
ouTce^ ; one  pint.  Infuse  for  two  or  three 

^^stlnSd^anSK^imulant  for  external  use 
Parts  affected  with  the  palsy  or  chrome  rheumatism  may  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  it. 

Tincture  of  the  Balsam  of  Tolu. 

Take  of  the  balsam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half ; rectified 
snira  of  wine,  a pint.  Infuse  in  a gentle  heat  until  the  bal- 
* ■ . rii  icn' vt^d  • then  strain  the  tincture. 

sa  tincture  possesses  ail  the  virtues  of  the  balsam.  In 

C0„,rhs, and  other  c rmpiaints  of  the  breast,  a tea^P~nfulor 
° it  may  be  taken  in  a bit  ot  ioat  sugar.  But  the  besc 
si  it  is  in  syrup.  Ail  ounce  ot  the  tincture,  pio- 
Tjerly  nhxed°  with  two  pounds  of  simple  syrup,  will  make 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Balsamic  r?)rup. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb . 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half  iksser  cardamom 
seeds  half  an  ounce;  brandy,  two  pints.  Digest  tor  a weu, 

and  strain  the  tincture.  ,,  . , . * 

Tiiose  who  chuse  to  have  a vinous  tmetufe  of  rhubarb  m 

infuse  the  above  ingredients  in  a buttle  ot  Ltebon  wine,  a. 
in”-  to  it  about  two  ounces  ol  proof  spirits. 

If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a dra  hm  ol  Virgim 
snake-root  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will  make 

the  bitter  tincture  ot  rhubarb.  . . , 

All  these  tinctures  are  designed  as  stomachics  and  corr 
Wants,  as  well  as  purgatives,  in  weaknesses  oc  me  WO. 


o* 
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mach,  indigestion,  laxity  of  the  intestines,  fluxes,  col.ckv 
and  such .like  complaints,  they  are  frequently  of  ’ ' ^ 

ict  . Ae  dose  is  from  halt'  a s|K>onful  to  three  or  four 

2;™’“  °\  a0re’  accort!inS  *0  *!*  circumstances  of  the 
futicnt,  and  the  purposes  it  is  intended  to  answer. 

Paregoric  Elixir. 

• 

Take  of  flowcTsof  benzoin,  half  an  ounce : opium  tvr% 
drachma  Infuse  m one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic  spi- 
*it,  four  or  five  days,  frequently  sinking  the  bottle  ; after- 
wards strain  the  elixir.  ' 

y.  ™s  “ a.tt  agreeable  and  safe  way  of  administering;  opium. 

- eases  pa m,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breath- 
aad  is  useful  m many  disorders  of  children,  particularly 
the  hooping  cough.  1 “ J 

f j2.e  dose  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  an.  hundred  drops. 

Sacred  Elixir. 


Take  of  rhubarb,  cut  small,  ten  drachms  ; suceotrine  aloes 
m powder,  six  drachals  ; leaser  cardamom  seeds,  half  an 
ounce ; French  brandy,  two  pints.  Infuse  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  strain  the  elixir. 

This  useful  stomachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a half. 


Stomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of  gentian  root  two  ounces  ; Curassoa  oranges,  one 
ounce  ; Virginian  snake-root,  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  ingre- 
dients be  bruised,  and  infused  for  two  or  three  days  in*tWo 
ptets  of  French  brandy  ; afterwards  strain  out  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  elegant  stomachic  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  indi- 
gestion,^ want  of  appetite,  and  such  like  complaints,  a small 
glass  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a day.  It  likewise  relieves 
the  gout  in  the  stomach,  when  taken  in  a large  dose. 

jddd  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of  the  ^somatic  tincture,  one  pint ; oil  of  vitriol, 
three  ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  fences  have 
subsided,  filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a glass  funnel. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  medicines  that  I know  for  hysteric 
and  hypochondriac  patients,  afflicted  with  flatulencies  aris- 
ing from  relaxation  or  debility  of  the  stomach  and  intestines-. 
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It  will  succeed  where  the  most  celebrated  stomachic  bit- 
ters have  no  effect.  The  uose  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops,  in 
a glass  of  wine  or  water,  or  a cup  of  any  bitter  infusion* 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  should  be  taken  when  the  stomach 
is  most  empty. 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  JVine . 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  an  pint  of  rectified  spi- 
rits. 

This  solution  is  chiefly  employed  as  am  embrocation  in 
bruises,  palsies,  the  chronic  rheumatism,  and  for  preventing 
gangrenes. 

•O  D 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  dissolved  in  half  a pound, 
of  tlie  volatile  aromatic  spirit,  makes  Ward’s  Essence. 

Spirit  of  Mindererus. 

Take  of  volatile  sal  ammoniac,  any  quantity.  Pour  on  it 
gradually  distilled  vinegar,  till  the  effervescence  ceases. 

This  medicine  is  useful  in  promoting  a discharge  both  by 
the  skin  and  urinary  passages.  It  is  also  a good  external  ap- 
plication in  strains  and  bruises. 

When  intended  to  raise  a sweat,  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  s. 
cup  of  warm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every 
hour  till  it  lias  the  desired  effect- 

VINEGARS.  ^ | | 

X7TNEGAR  is  an  acid  produced  from  various  liquors  by  a 
second  fermentation.  It  is  an  useful  medicine  both 
in  inflammatory  and  putrid  disorders.  Its  effects  are  to  cool 
- the  blood,  quench  thirst,  counteract  a tendency  to  putrefac- 
tion, and  allay  inordinate  motions  of  the  system.  It  likewise 
promotes  the  natural  secretions,  and  in  some  cases  excites  a, 
copious  sweat,  while  the  warm  medicines,  called  alexiphar- 
mie,  tend  rather  to  prevent  that  salutary  evacuation. 

Weakness,  faintings,  vomitings,  and  other  hysteric  affec- 
tions, are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  moufh 
and  nose,  ©r  received  into  the  stomach.  It  is  of  excellent  use 
also  in  correcting  many  poisonous  substances,  when  taken 
into  the  stomach  ; and  in  promoting  their  expulsion,  by  the 
different  eniunctories,  when  received  into  the  blood. 

Vinegar  w net  only  an  useful  medicine,  but  serves  like- 
wise to  extract,  in  tolerable  perfection,  the  virtues  of  several 
other  medicinal  substances.  Most  of  the  odoriferous  flawer* 
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impart  to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a beautiful  purplish 
or  red  colour.  It  also  assists  or  coincides  with  the  intention 
of  squills,  garlic,  gain  ammoniac,  and  several  other  valuable 
medicines. 

The  effects,  however,  are  not  to  be  expected  from  every 
thing  that  is  sold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  such 
as  is  sound  and  well  prepared. 

The  best  vinegars  are  those  prepared  from  French  wines. 

it  is  necessary  for  some  purposes  that  the  vinegar  be  di- 
stilled ; but  as  this  operation  requires  a particular  chemical 
aparutus,  we  shall,  not  insert  it. 

Vinegar  of  Litharge'. 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound  ; strong  vinegar,  two 
pints,  inf use'  them  together  in  a moderate  heat  lor  three 
days,,  frequently  shaking  the  vessel  ; then  filter  the  liquor 
tor  use. 

This  me  hcine  is  little  used,  from  a. general  notion  of  its 
being  dangerous.  Tnere.is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
the  preparations,. of  lead  with  vinegar  are  possessed  of  some 
valuable  properties,  and  that  they  may  be  used  in  many  cases 
with  safety  and  success. 

.A  preparation  of  a similar  nature  with  the  above,  has  or 
late  been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a French  surgeon,  as  a sate 
and  extensively  useful  medicine,  which  he  calls  the  Extract 
of  Saturn,  a id  orders  it  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  of  litharge,  one  pour  d ; vinegar  made  of  French 
wine,  two  pints-  Put  them  U gether  into  a glazed  earthen 
pipkin,  and  let  them  boil,  or  rather  simmer,  for  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  and.  a quarter,  taking  care  to  stir  them  all  the 
while  with  a wooden  spatula.  Aft  r the  whole  has  stood  to 
settle,  pour  off  the  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top,  into  bottles 

i0\Vriffi  this  extract  Goulard  makes  his  Vege to -mineral  wa- 
ter t,  which  he  recommends  in  a great  variety  of  external 
disorders,  as  inflammations,  barns,  bruises,  sprains,  ulcers, 

He  likewise  prepares  with  it  a number  of  other  forms  of 
medicine,  as  poultices,  plasters,  ointments,  powder,  &c. 

Vinegar  of  Roses. 

■ Take  of  red' roses,  half  a pound;  strong  vinegar,  half  a 
ea|\0n.  Infuse  in  a close  vessel  for  several  weeks,  in  'a. get*- 

. . l.  . i f bnn  ofr.nn  nff  Ifinnik 
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tie  neat ; and  then  strain  off  the  liquor 


See  Cully  hum  of  Lead* 
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This  is  princically  used  as  an  embrocation  for  bead -acts,- 

kc. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

TM-c  nf  dried  squills,  two  ounces  ; distilled  vinegar,  two 
■ - , . I;.1.,,  days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentle  degree 

strain  offthe  heutor^and  add  to  « about  a 

"Ties  mettone  has  go^ui  ^ts°in  Pdisorders  of  the  breast 
occ^onedbv  a load  If  viscid  phlegm.  It  .s  also  of  use  m 
hvdrnn'r  cases  for  promoting  a discharge  of  mine. 
'Th-dose'it  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  according  to 

the  ‘nten  ion  ^1  winch  !a,.ge.  In  other  cases,  it 

“ not  only  be  exhibited  in  small  doses,  but  also  mixed 
w h mnnamon-water,  or  some  other  agreeable  aromatic  h- 
ouor  to  prevent  the  nausea  it  might  otnerwtse  occasion. 


WATERS  BY  INFUSION,  &c. 


Lime  JVater. 

DOUR  two  o-allons  of  water  gradually -upon  a pound  of  fresh 
P burnt  qaicklime,  and  when  the  ebullition  ceases,  stir  them 
well  ton-ether:  then  suffer  the  whole  to  stand  at  test,  that 
the  lime  may  settle,  and  afterwards  filter  the- liquor  through 
caper  which  is  to  be  kept  . in  vessels  closely,  stopped. 

^ The  lime  water  from  calcined  oyster-shells  is  prepaid  n 

^^“"‘principally  used  for  the  gravel ; in  which 
case  from  a pint  to  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drunk  daily. 
Externally  it  is  used  for  washing  foul  ulcers,  and  removing 
the  itch,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin. 

' Compound  Lime  JVater. 

Take  shavings  of  guiacum  wood,  half  a pound;  hquor- 
ice  root  one  ounce  ; sassafras  bark,  ball  an  ounce  ; cm  lan- 
der seeds,  three  drachms  ; simple  lime  water,  six  pints 

Infuse  -without  heat  for  two  days,-  and  then  strain  off  the 

liqFn  the  same  manner  may  lime  water  be  impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  other  vegetable  substances.  Such  impregnation 
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Toller*  ‘he Water™°re  “SreeaUe  to  the  palate,  Lot 
„ , »i°re  efhcadous  medicine,  especially  in  cutaneous  di»- 
©1  tiers,  and  foulness  of  the  blood  and  juices. 

It  may  be  taken  m the  same  quantity  as  the  simpl  ©water. 

Sub  Innate  Water. 

Dissolve  eight  grains  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  in  a pint 
©t  cinnamon-water.  * 

If  a stronger  solution  is  wanted,  a double  or  triple  quan- 
tity ot  sublimate  may  be  used.  1 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanse  foul  ulcers,  and 
consume  proud  flesh. 


Styptic  Water. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a half; 
water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  salts  are  dissolved, 

then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a drachm  of  the  oil  of  vi- 
triol.1 

uWa^Cr  **  use<^  f°r  stopping  a bleeding  at  the  nose,  and 
other  haemorrhages  ; for  which  purpose  cloths  or  dossils  dipt 
m it  must  be  applied  to  the  part. 

<Ta.r  IV aier. 

Pour  a gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar,  and 
stir  them  strongly  together  on  a wooden  rod  ; after  'they 

kau^uSt0°i^  t0  8ett^e  for  two  days,  pour  off  the  water  for  lise. 

Though  tar  water  falls  greatly  short  of  the  character  which 
has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  possesses  some  medicinal  virtues. 
It  sensibly  arises  the  pulse,  increases  the  secictions,  and 
sometimes  opens  the  body,  or  occasions  vomiting. 

A pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  stomach 
can  bear  it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  betaken  on  an  empty 
stomach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
same  quantity  about  two  hours  after  breakfast  and  dinner, - 


SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS. 


A GJlEAT  number  of  distilled  waters  wfire  formerly  kent  in 
the  shops,  and  are  still  retained  in  some  Dispensatories 
But  we  consider  them  chiefly  i„  the  light  of  grateful  diluents' 
and  suitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy  «r  for 
rendering  the  disgustful  ones  more  agreeal  Je  to  the  palate! 
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We  fhall,  therefore,  only  inferta  few  of  thofe  which  are  beft 
adapted  to  thefe  intentions. 

The  management  of  a ftill  being  now  generally  underflood, 
it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  giving  directions  lor  that  pur- 
pose. 

Cinnamon  Water. 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruifed,  in  a gallon  and 
a half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days  j and  then 
diftil  off  one  gallon.  _ _ 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water#  poffeffing  in  high  de- 
gree che  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice. 

P ennyroyal  TV ater. 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a pound  and  a half;  wa- 
ter, from  a gallon  and  a half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off  by  a 
diftillatton  one  gallon. 

This  water  poffefles,  in  a confiderable  degree,  the  fmiel!, 
tafte,  and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and  ju- 
leps to  hyfteric  patients. 

An  infufion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water,  anfwers  nearly  the 
fame  purpeffs. 

1 

Peppermint  TV ater. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding.  • 

Spearmint  TV ater. 

This  may  alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  pennyroyal 
water. 

Both  thefe  are  ufeful  flomachic  waters,  and  will  fometimes 
relieve  vomiting,  elpecially  when  it  proceeds  from  indigeftion, 
or  cold  vifcid  phlegm.  They  are  likcwife  ufeful  in  Gome  co- 
licky complaints,  the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  Sic.  particularly 
the  peppermint  water  v 

An  infufion  of  the  frefh  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have 
the  fame  effeCls  as  the  diftilled  water. 

Rofe  TV ater. 

Take  of  rofes,  frefh  gathered,  fix  pounds  ; water  two 
gallons.  Diftil  oft  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  fine  fla- 
vour. 

(H) 
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'Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  pound  ; water,  a gallon  and 
a half.  Diftil  off  one  gallon.  6 

This  is  a very  elegant  diftilled  water,  and  may  in  moft  cafe"; 
fupply  the  place  of  the  more  coftly  fpice  waters. 


SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water. 

•pAKE  of  cinnamon  bark,  one  pound  ; proof  fpirit,  and 
common  water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinna- 
mon in  the  liquor  for  two  days  ; then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; proof  fpirit,  three 
gallons  ; wafer,  two  gallons.  Diftil  off  three  gallons. 

This  is  a fufficiently  agreeable  cordial  and  may  fupply  the' 
place  of  the  aromatic  water. 

Wheys. 

-Alum  Whey. 

‘|50IL  two  drachms*  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint  of  milk  tilf 
it  is  curdled  ; then  ftrain  out  the  whey. 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes,. 
and  in  a diabetes,  or  exceffive  difeharge  of  urine. 

The  dole  is  two,  three,  of  four  ounces,  according  as  the 
stomach  will  bear  it,  three  times  a-day.  If  it  fhould  ©ccafion 
vomiting,  it  may  be  diluted. 

Mujlard  Whey , 

Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a pint;  bruifed  muftard 
feed,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Boil  them  together  rill  the  curd 
is  perfectly  feparated  ; afterwards  ftrain  the  whey  through  a 
cloth. 

This  is  the  most  elegant,  and  by  no  means-  the  leaft  effica- 
cious method  of  exhibiting  muftard.  It  warms  and  invigor- 
ates the  habit,  and  promotes  the  different  fecretions.  Hence 
in  the  low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  fupply  the 
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rflace  of  wine.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  chronic  rheumatifm, 
palfy,  dropfy,  Sec.  The  addition  of  a little  fugar  will  render 

it  more  agreeable. 

The  dole  is  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  four  or  Eve  times  a-day. 

Scorbutic  IV hey. 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  ot  the  fcorbutic 
iuices  In  a quart  of  cow  s milk.  Adore  benefit,  however,  is 
to  be  expected  from  eating  the  plants,  than  from  their  expreiled 
juices. 

The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklimc,  garden 

feurvy-grafs  and  water-creffes. 

A number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  .nearly  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  orange  whey,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  <$cc. 
Thefe  are  cooling  pleatant  drinks  in  fevers,  and  may  be  render- 
ed cordial,  when  neceflary,  by  the  addition  of  wine. 

WINES. 

THE  effects  of  wine  are  to  raife  the  pulfe,  promote  per- 
ipiration,  warm  the  habit,  and  exnilarate  the  fpirits. 
The  red  wines,  befides  thefe  effeCts,  have  an  aftringent  qua- 
lity, by  which  they  ftrengthen  the  tone  ot  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines,  and  by  this  means  prove  ferviceable  in  retraining  im- 
moderate fecretions.  ' 

The  thin  fharp  wines  have  a different  tendency.  They  pafs 
off  freely  by  the  different  emunCtories,  and  gently  open  the 
body.  The  effects  of  the  full  bodied  wines,  are,  however, 
much  more  durable  than  thofe  of  the  thinner. 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a glutinous  fubffance,  and  do  not 
pals  off' freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the.  body  more  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  fhould  contain  fully 
as  much  fpirit. 

From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  muff  appear  to  be  as 
excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  it  in 
worth  all  the  reft  put  together. 

But  to  anfwer  this  character  it  muff  be  found  and  good. 
No  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  the  common,  trafh  that  is 
often  fold  by  the  name  of  wine,  without  pofiefling  one  drop 
of  thejuice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more  rarely 
obtained  genuine  than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a medicine,  but  is  alfo  employed  as 
a menftruum  for  extracting  the  virtues  of  other  medicinal  fub- 
ftanccs  j for  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted,  being  a compound  of 
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water,  inflammable  fpirit,  and  acid  ; by  which  means  it  is  ena- 
bled to  upon  vegetable  and  animal  fubllances,  and  alfo  to 
diflolve  fome  bodies  of  the  metalic  kind,  fo  as  to  impregnate 
itfelf  with  their  virtues,  as  fteel,  antimony,  &c. 

Anthelmintic  fVine. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ; worm-feed,  an  ounce. 
Bruife  them,  and  infufe  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red 
port  wine  for  a few  days  then  ftrain  otf  the  wine. 

As  the  ftomach  of  perfons  afflidted  with  worms  are  always 
debilitated,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  ferviceable : it 
, muft,  however  have  fti  11  better  efFe<Sls  when  joined  with  bitter 
and  purgative  ingredients,  as  In  the  above  form. 

A glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a'-day. 

Aniimonial  IVine . 

Take  glafs  of  kntimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce,  Lifbon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Digeft,  without  heat  for 
three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  fhaking  the  bottle  ; afterwards 
filter  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dofe  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention.  As 
an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  "it  may  be  taken  from  ten  to  fifty 
or  fixty  drops.  In  a larger  dofe  it  generally  preves^cathartic, 
or  excites  vomiting. 

Bitter  IVine. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frefh, 
each  one  ounce  ; long  pepper,  two  drachms  ; mountain  wine, 
two  pints.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a week,  and  ftrain  out  the 
wine  for  ufe. 

In  complaints  arifing  from  weaknefs  of  the  flomach  or  indi- 
geftion,  a glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before 
dinner  and  fupper. 

Ipecacuanha  JVine. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; mountain 
wine,  a pint.  Infufe  lor  three  or  four  days  , then  filter  ihe 
tin&ure.  , 

This  is  a fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well  for  luch 
perfons  as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or  whofe  ftomachs  are 
too  irritable  to  bear  it. 

The  dole  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 
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Chalybeate  or  Steel  JV me. 

Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces  ; cinnamon  and  mace, 
®f  each  two  drachms  j Rhenifh  wine,  two  pints.  Infufc  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  (halting  the  bottle  ; then  paf* 
the  wine  through  a filter. 

In  obflrudtions  of  the  menfes,'  this  preparation  of  iron 
may  be  taken,  in  the  dofe  of  halt  a wine-glafs  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with  LiC- 
bon  wine,  fharpened  with  half  an  ounce  ©f  the  cream  of  tartar, 
or  a (mail  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid. 

Stomach  TVine. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an  ounce  ; car- 
damom feeds,  and  orange  peel,  bruited,  of  each  two  drachms. 

Infufe  in  a bottle  of  white  port  or  Lisbon  wine  for  five  or 
fix  days  ; then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  debility  of  the  ftomach. 
and  inteftines,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a preventative,  by 
perfons  liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who  refide  in  places 
where  this  difeafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe  likewife  to  thofe 
who  recover  flowly  after  fevers  of  any  kind,  as  it  afiifts  diges- 
tion and  helps  to  reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  fyftem. 

A glafs  of  it  maybe  taken  two  or  three  times  a day. 
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GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OF  MEDICINES 


In  common  use,  according  to  their  Englifh  names  ; 

with  their  doles. 


N.  B.  The  dofes  here  fet  down  are  meant  for  adults,  but  muli 
be  varied  according  to  the  ftrength,  fex,  aiid  conftitution  of 
the  patient. 

Having;  in  view  a ftmilar  diferetion  as  to  the  conftitution  of 


children,  the  following  may  be 
apportion  dofes  for  them. 

From  20  to  14  - 
14  — 9 - 
9 — 6 - 

6—4  - 

4 - — 2 - 
2 — 1 - 

Under  1 - 


given  as  a general  rule  to 

- two-thirds, 
one-half. 

- one-third. 

- one- fourth. 

- one-fixth. 
one-tenth. 

- one -twelfth. 


A. 


ACACIA,  the  exprelTed 

juice,  from 

Acid,  the  acetous 
, muriatic 
, nitrous,  diluted 
, vitriolic,  diluted 
^Ether,  vitriolic 
iEthiops  mineral 
Aloes  - - - 

Alum  ' - 

, burned 
Amber,  prepared 
Ammoniac,  gum 

5/  milk  of 

Angelica*  the  root  powdered 
Anife,  the  feeds 
Antimony 

, calcined 
, glafs  of 

Afafcetida 

, milk  of 

Afar  urn 


2 fcruples 
20  diops 
1 5 drops 
25  drops 

1 drachm 
10  grains 
15  grains 
10  grains 

6 grains 

2 drachm 
35  grains 

\ ounce 
1 drachm 
20  grains 
20  grains 
z fcruples 
i grain 
6 grains 

3 ounce 
3 grains 


1 drachm 
1 drachm 
40  drops 
30  drops 
40  drops 
2 drachms 
30  grains 
30  grains 
20  grains 
12  grains 
1 draeftm 
30  grains 
1 ounce 
1 4 drachm 
1 drachm 
S drachm 

1 drachm 

2 grains 
half  dr. 

1 ounce 
5 grains 


2 fcuruples  to 


appendix. 
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Baifam  of'capivi 

, Canadian 
, of  Peru 
of  Tola 

Bark,  Peruvian,  powder 
Bear’s  foot  powder 
Benzoin,  refin  of 

, flowers  of 

Fiflort,  powder  of  the  root 

Blefled  thiftle  . . 

, exprefTed  juice 

Bole,  Armenian 
, French 
Borax 

Broom,  afhes  of  the  tops 
Burdock,  powder  of  the  root 


from  20  drops 


2 fcruples 
i o grains 


i fcruple 
_ 20  grains 

of  6 drachms 
10  grains 


io  grains 
i fcruple 
20  grains 


to  6o  drops 


2 drachms 
20  grains 


i drachm 

1 drachm 

2 ounces 

2 drachms 

i 5 grains 
i drachm 
i drachm 


Calomel 

Camphor 

Canella  alba,  powder  of 

Cantharidcs 

Cardamoms 

Caraway  feeds 

Cafcarilh  bark 

Caflia,  the  pulp 

Caflor 

Catechu 

Camomile,  in  powder 

Chalk 

Cinnamon 

Colocynth 

Columbo 

Confe&ior*  aromatic 
, opiate 

Crabs’  claws,  prepared 
Confer ve  of  rofes 

fquills 


C. 

1 gr.  to 

3 

- 12  grains 

- 2 fcruples 

- I | grains 

- 1 5 grains 

_ 20  ditto 

io  ditto 
4 drachms 
io  grains 
,i  15  ditto 
20  ditto 

- 20  ditto 

15  ditto 

- 20  ditto 

- 20  ditto 

20  ditto 

. 20  ditto 

_ 20  ditto 

- 4 drachms 

- 20  grains 


3 gr.  alterative 
12  purgative 
4 drachm 
2 drachma 
4 grains 
20  grains 
40  ditto 
40  ditto 
1 ounce 
1 drachm 
30  graihs 

1 drachm 

2 fciuples 
I drachm 

1 drachm 

1 drachm 

2 fcruples 

2 fcruples 
i drachm 
I ounce 

li  fcruples 
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Conferve  of  arum  from 

Contrayerva 

Coriander  feed 

Cowhage,  the  fpiculae  of  one 
pod  mixed  with  honey  or 
molafTes 


20  grains 
20  ditto 
15  grains 


D. 

Dandelyon,  exprefTed  juice  of  1 ounce 
Deco&ion  of  hartfhorn,  half  pint 
broom,  1 oz.  to  a 
pint  of  water,  to  be  taken  by 
tea-cupfuls 


elm 

Peruvain  bark  - 
the  inner  bark  of  the 

2 ounces 

6 ditto 

pound 

farfaparilla, 

com- 

6 ditto 

guaiacum,  3dracb. 
to  a -pint  of  water.  A pint 
daily 


Eledluaryof  cassia 
fcammony 

lenitive,  or-of  fenna 
Elixir  of  vitriol 

Elecampane,  powder  of  the  root 
Extract  of  broom  tops  - 

Peruvain  bark 
cafcarilla 
cammomile 
colocynth 
gentian 
liquorice 
logwood 
black  hellebore 
jalap 
guaiacum 
white  poppies 


4 drachms 
20  grains 
% fcruples 
25  drops 
20  grains 
I drachm 
10  grains 
10  grains 
20  grains 
15  grains 
10  grains 

1 drachm 
io  grains 

3 grains 
10  grains 
10  grains 

2 grains 


to  r drachss 
2 fcruple 
l drachm 


3 ounces 


4 ounces 

4 

16  oz.  daily 
16  ditto 


I ounce 
1 drachm 
6 drachms 
50  drops 
I drachm 
1 drachm 
£ drachm 
£ drachm 
1 drachm 
25  grains 
£ drachm 
£ ounce 
£ drachm 
io  grains 
2o  grains 
20  grains 
5 grains 
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Extract  of  rue 
favin 
fenna 


from 


10  grains 
20  grains 
20  grains 


to 


F, 


Fern,  powder  of  the  toot 
Fennel  feed 

Fox  glove,  powder  of  the 
leaves,  or  a drachm  infufed 
in  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
of  which  a dofe  is 


half  dra. 
20  grains 
half  grain 


1 ounce 


G. 


Galbanum 

Galls 

Garic,  cloves  of 

Gentian 

Germander 

Ginger 

Girtfeng 

Guaiacum,  gum-refin 
Gum  arabic 

gambouge 


20  grains 
10  grains 
No,  2. 

20  grains 
15  grains 
1 5 grains 
20  grains 
20  grains 
15  grains 
4 grains 


H. 


Hartfhorn,  prepared 
fpirits  < f 

cauftic,  in  fome 
mucilaginous  vehicle  - 
fait  of 

Hellebore,  white 
black 

Hemlock  fhould  be  begun  in 
very  fmall  doles  of  one 
grain  or  lefs,  and  gradual- 
ly increafed  as  the  conftitu- 
tion  will  bear. 

Hiera  picra 

Honey  of  fquills 
of  rofes 

Hoffman’s  anodyne  liquor 


20  grains- 
20  drops 

5 drops 

4 grains 
1 grain 

5 Srains 


10  grains 
20  grains 
1 drachm 
20  drops 


I. 


Jalap,  powder 

dnlufionof  gentian  compound 


10  grams 
1 ounce 

(i) 


20  grains 
30  grains 
30  grains 


half  oz. 

I drachm 
3 grains 


30  grains 
20  grains 
No,  6. 

40  grains 
1 drachm 
20  grains 
30  grains 
30  grains 
1 diachm 
12  grains 


I drachm  » 
40  drops 

25  drops 
12  grains 
5 grains 
10  grains 


20  grains 
40  grains 
2 drachms 
60  drops 


40  grains 
3 ounces 
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Infufio  n of  rofes 

from 

4.  ounces 

to  8 ounces 

fenna 

- 

half  oz. 

2 ounces 

Ipecacuanha 

- 

10  grains 

30  grains 

Iron,  ruft  of 

- 

15  grains 

20  grains 

ammoniated 

- 

4 grains 

JO  grains 

tartarifed 

- 

4 grains 

10  grains 

fait  of 

- 

1 grain 

$ grains 

Juniper,  powder  of  the  berries 

20  grains 

1 drachm 

K. 

Kino,  gum 

— 

10  grains 

30  grains 

Kermes,  juice  of 

- 

1 drachm 

3 drachms 

L 

• 

Lichen,  afh-coloured,  ground 

10  grains 

40  grains 

Icelandic,  a ftrong  de- 

coction  of 

- 

2 ounces 

4 ounces 

Lime-water 

- 

4 ounces 

8 ounces 

Lixivium  of  tartar 

- 

25  drops 

40  drops 

Linfeed,  an  infufion 

of  one 

ounce  to  a quart  of  water. 

M 

» 

Madder  powder 

- 

half  drac. 

1 drachm 

Mace 

mm 

10  grains 

20  grains 

Magnefia 

- 

1 drachm 

2 drachm 

calcined 

Manna 

- 

1 ounce 

2 ounces 

Maftic,  gum 

- 

10  grains 

30  grains 

Mercury,  crude 

- 

half  oz. 

4 ounces 

calcined 

- 

half  grain^ 

2 grains 

with  chalk 

- 

10  grains 

30  grains 

corrofive  fublimate 

4 grain 

half  gra; 

cinnabar  of 

- 

10  grains 

30  grains 

yellow  emetic, as  fter- 

nutory 

- 

I grain 

3 grains 

Mtzereon,  deco&ion 

, to  a 

pint  of  water 

- 

2 drachms 

Millipedes 

20  grains 

2 drachms 

Musk 

- 

15  grains 

40  grains 

Mutfard  feed 

- 

2 drachms 

I ounce 

Myrrh,  gum 

- 

10  grains 

1 drachm 

N. 

Nitre,  purified 

- 

20  grains 

30  grains 

Nutmeg 

m 

6 grains 

half  drachm 
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Oil  of  almonds  from 

half  ounce  to 

2 ounce 

linfeed 

- 

— * — — — 

callor 

- 

2 drachm 

1 ounce 

Oltbanum 

- 

15  grams 

30  grains 

Onion,  exprefled  juice  of 

- 

half  an  oz. 

2 ounces 

Opium 

- 

half  grain 

2 grains 

Op‘-pon3x 

- 

10  grains 

30  grains 

Oxymel  of  cokhicum 

- 

I drachm 

1 ounce 

fquills 

- 1 drachm 

p 

2 drachm 

Petroleum 

r . 

- to  drops 

30  drops 

Pills,  aloetic 

- 

20  grams 

30  grains 

of  the  gums 

- 

20grains 

30  grains 

mercurial 

- 

10  grains 

2©  grains 

Pomegranate,  powder  of 

- 

20  grains 

1 drachm 

/ • 

Powder,  antimonial 

- 

3 grains 

0 grams 

of  contrayerva,  compound 

15  grains 

30  grains 

of  chalk,  compound 

20  grains 

40  grains 

with  opium 

10  grams 

40  grains 

of  ipecacuanha,  com- 

• 

pound,  or  Dover’s  powder 

10  grains 

30  grains 

0. 

Quaflia 

- 

15  grains 

30  grain 

Two  drachms  to  a pint  of 

water  for  a decoction. 

Quince  feeds,  mucilage  of,  at 

pleafure. 

> .. 

R. 

Rhubarb,  powder 

m 

20  grains 

40  gra  ns 

Refin,  yellow 

mm 

10  grains 

20  gra  ns 

Rue  powder 

c 

20  grains 

1 

40  gra;ns 

St.  John’s  wort 

c 

1. 

20  grains 

1 drachm 

Saffron 

- 

15  grains 

20  grams 

Sagapenum 

- 

20  grains 

30  giains 

Sal  ammoniac 

- 

20  grains 

30  grains 

Salt,  Epfom 

- 

2 drachms 

half  ounce 

Glauber 

- 

4 drachms 

2 ounces 

poiychreft 

- 

20  grains 

half  ounce 

of  tartar 

m 

20  grains 

30  grains 
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Sarfaparilla,  powder  of  from 
Scammony 

6eneka  * 

Senna 

Soap 

lees 

Scurvy  grafs,  exprefTed  juice 
Snake  root 

Sorrel,  juice  of,  depurated  - 
Spirit  of  Mindererus 
fweet,  of  vitriol 
nitre 

of  fal  ammoniac 
compound 
foetid 
Spirits,  diftilled 
Spermacet 
Sponge,  burned 
Sulphur,  flowers  of 

.precipitated,  of  antimony 
Squill,  dried  powder 
frefh 

Syrup  of  poppies  - 

buckthorn 
ginger 

Syrups  in  general 

r 

Tar  water.  A pint  daily, 
Tartar,  cream  of 
regenerated 
foluble 

emetic,  alterative 
as  emetic 
Terra  japonica 
Tobacco,  an  infufion  of,  i 
drachm  to  a pint  of  water  ; 
fhould  be  adminiftered  by 
table  fpoonfuls. 

Tin,  powder  of  - ' 

Turmeric 

Turpentine,  fpirits  of 
Tindture  of  aloes 

compound  x 
a.faftoetida 

benzoin,  compound 


20  grains  to 

40  grains 

5 grains 

10  grains 

20  grains 

4°  grains 

go  grains 

40  grains 

20  grains 

half  oz. 

20  drops 

30  drops 

2 ounces 

4 ounces 

20  grains 

40  grains 

4 ounces 

8 ounces 

2 drachms 

1 ounce 

20  drops 

40  drops 

20  drops 

4o  drops 

20  drops 

40  drops 

i drachm 

half  oz. 

20  grains  , 

1 drachm 

2o  grains 

1 drachm 

20  grains 

1 drachm 

2 grains 

4 grains 

2 grains 

3 grains 

5 grains 

15  grains 

i drachm 

halfoz. 

I drachm 

2 drachms 

i drachm 

half  oz. 

i drachm 

• 

2 drachms 

2 drachms 

1 ounce 

20  grains 

1 drachm 

2 drachms 

1 ounce 

£ grains 

half  a grain 

I grain 

3 gram$ 

20  grains 

40  grains 

2Q  grains 

1 drachm 

20  grains 

1 drachm 

10  drops 

30  drops 

half  oz. 

1 ounce 

I drachm 

2 drachms 

1 drachm 

2 drachms 

10  drops 

40  drops 

I 
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paregoric  elixir 
rhubarb 
fenna 
fnake-root 
valerian 
volatile 

Torment'd,  powder  of 


from  10  drops  to 
i drachm 

half  drachm 

1 drachm 

2 drachms 
10  drops 

2 drachms 
2 drashms 
2 drachms 
2 fcruples 
2 drachms 
20  drops 
I fcruple 
io  drops 

I drachm 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 
i drachm 
I drachm 
i drachm 

io  grains 

V. 


Tin&ure  of  cantharides 
cardamoms 
caftor 
catbecu 
Peruvian  bark 
iron,  muriated 
columbo 
gentian,  compound 
guaiacum  volatile  - 
black  helebore 
jalap 

lavender,  compound 

myrrh 

opium 

camphorated,  or 


Valerian,  powder  of 
Vinegar,  diftilled 

of  fquills  _ - 

as  emetic  - 
Verdigris,  violent  emetic  - 
Vitriol,  white,  as  a tonic  - 

as  a quickly  ope- 
rating emetic 

blue,  emetic 
Uva  urfi,  in  powder 


20  grains 
2 drachms 
io  drops 
half  ox. 

1 grain 

2 grains 

20  grains 
i grain 
20  grains 


W. 


Water  crefs,  exprefled  juice  i ounce 
Water,  the  Ample  diftilled  may 


generally  be  given  - I ounce 

Wormwood,  expreffed  juice  I ounce 

White  lead  - 1 Sram 

Wine,  aloetic  - bait  oz, 

antimonial  - 20  drops 

ipecauanha  - 2 drachms 

rhubarb  - 1 ounce. 
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40  drops 
half  oz. 

1 5 drachm 

2 drachms 
half  oz. 

60  drops 
7 drachms 

3 drachms 
3 drachms 

1 drachm 
half  oz. 

2 drachms 

1 drachm 
40  drops 

3 drachms 

2 ounces 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 

3 drachms 
2 drachms 
j drachm 

2 drachma 
1 ounce 
50  drops 

1 ounce 

2 grains 
5 grains 

I drachm 

3 grains 
1 drachm 


2 ounces 

3 or  4 oz» 

2 ounces 

3 grains 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 

1 £ ounce 

2 ounces 
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glossary. 

^LTHQUGH  terms  of  art  have  been  feduloufly  avoided 
m the  compofition  of  this  treatife,  it  is  impoffible  entire- 
ty banifli  technical  phrafes  when  writing  on  medicine  ; 
a feience  that  has  been  lefs  generally  attended  to  by  man- 
kind, and  continues  therefore  to  be  more  infedled  with  the 
jargon  of  the  fchools,  than  perhaps  any  other.  Several 
p-rfons  having  exprefled  their  opinion  that  a Gloflarv  would 
ma.ce  this  work  more  generally  intelligible,  the  following 
coricife  explanation  of  the  few  terms  of  art  that  occur,  has 
been  added  in  compliance  with  their  fentiments,  and  to  ful- 
nl  the  original  intention  of  this  treatife,  by  rendering  it  in- 
telligible and  ufeful  to  all  ranks  and  claves  of  mankind. 

A? 

Abdomen.  The  belly. 

Abforbents*  VefTels  that  convey  the  nourifhment  from  the 
ihteftines,  and  the  fecreted  fluids,  frorr}  the  various  cavi- 
ties into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

Acrimony.  Corrofive  fharpnefs. 

Acute.  A difeafe,  the  fymptoms  of  which  2re  violent,  and 
tend  to  a fpeedy  termination,  is  called  acute. 

Adult . Of  mature  age. 

Aduji.  Dry,  warm. 

■ dntijpafmodic • Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  remove  fpafm. 
Aphthae.  Small  whitifh  ulcers  appearing  in  the  mouth. 
Ajirittion.  A tightening,  or  leflening, 

Atrabilarian.  An  epithet  commonly  applied  to  people  of  a 
certain  temperament,  marked  by  a dark  complexion, 
black  hair,  fpare  habit,  &c.  which  the  antients  fuppofed 
to  aril'e  from  the  atra  bilesi  or  the  black  bile. 

B. 

Bile  or  GAL  A fluid  which  is  fecreted  by  the  liver  into  the 
gall-bladder,  and  from  thence  pafies  into  the  inteftines, 
in  order  to  promote  digeition- 

C. 

Cacochymie - An  unhealthy  ftate  of  the  body. 

Caries.  A rottennefs  of  the  bone. 
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£/;  ig  A milky  fluid  feparated  from  the  aliment  in  the  in- 
; teftines,  and  conveyed  by  the  abfoiben?  into  the  blood 
to  fupply  the  wafte  of  the  animal  body. 

Chronic.  A difeafe  whole  progrefs  is  flow,  in  oppofltion  to 
ncutc 

Circulation.  The  motion  of  the  blood,  which  is  driven  by 
the  heart  through  the  arteries,  and  returns  by  the  veins, 

Comatoje.  Sleepy. 

Conglobate  Gland.  A Angle  gland. 

Conglomerate*  A compound  gland. 

Contagion.  Infe£fious  matter. 

Cutis . The  fkin. 

Cutaneous.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  fkin. 

Crifu.  A certain  period  in  the  progrefs  of  a difeafe,  from 
whence  a decided  alteration  either  for  the  better  or  the 
worfe  takes  palce. 

Critical . Decifive  or  important.  . , 

Critical  Days.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  feventh,  ninth,  eleven- 
th, thirteenth, fourteenth,  feventeenth,andtWenty-firft, 
are  by  fome  authors  denominated  critical  days,  becaute 
febrile  complaints  have  been  obferved  to  take  a decifive. 
change  ac  thefe  periods. 

D. 

Debility.  Weaknefs, 

Delirium • A temporary  diforder  of  the  mental  faculties* 
Diaphragm . A membrane  feparating  the  cavity  of  the 
cheft  from  that  of  the  belly. 

Diuretic . A medicine  that  promotes  the  fecretion  of  urine. 
DraJUc . Is  applied  to  fuch  purgative  medicine  as  are  vio- 
lent or  harfh  in  their  operation. 

E. 

Empyema.  A coHeSion  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of 

the  breaft.  , 

Endemic  A difeafe  peculiar  to  a certain  diftrict  of  country. 

Epidemic.  A difeafe  generally  infectious. 

Exacerbation.  The  increafe  of  any  difeafe. 

F. 

Fceceu  Excrements. 

Foetid • Emiting  an  offenfivte  fmell. 

Foetus.  The  child  before  birth,  or  when  born  before  the 
proper  period,  is  thus  termed. 

Flatulent , Producing  wind. 

F ungut.  Proud  flefli. 
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G» 

Gangrene.  Mortification* 

Gummata.  1 .. 

Ganslia.  } Veneral  excrefcences. 

Gymnajlit . Exercife  taken  with  a view  to  preferve  or  re-* 
ilore  health. — The  ancient  phyficians  reckoned  this  an 
important  bfanch  of  medicine* 

H. 

Heflic  Fever.  A flow  confuming  fever,  generally  attending 
a bad  habit  of  body,  or  fome  incurable  and  deep  roou 
ed  difeafe. 

Hemorrhoids  . The  piles* 

Hemorrhage.  Difcharge  of  blood* 

Hypochondriacijm.  Low  fpirits* 

Hypochondriac  vifcera.  The  liver,  fpleen,  kc,  fry  termed 
from  their  fituation  in  the  hypochondria  or  upper  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  belly* 

I. 

Ichor.  Thin  bad  matter. 

* Impofihume.  A collection  of  purulent  matter. 

Inflammation.  A furcharge  of  blood,  and  an  increafed  action 
of  the  veflels,  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body. 

L. 

Ligature . Bandage* 

Lixivium.  Ley.  i 

M. 

Miliary  Eruption . Eruption  of  fmall  puitules  refembling 
the  feeds  of  millet. 

Morbific.  Caufing  difeafe,  or  difeafed. 

Mucus.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  nofe,  lungs,  kc: 

Myfentery • A double  membrance  which  connedts  the  in- 
terlines to  the  back  bone. 

N. 

Nervous . Irritable. 

N ufia.  An  inclination  to  vomit. 

Nodes . Enlargement  of  the  bones  produced  by  the  venereal 
difeafe. 

P. 

PeHoral.  Medicines  adapted  to  cure  difeafes  of  the  breaft. 

Pelvis.  The  bon;s  ficuated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk; 
thus  named  from  their  refembling  in  fome  meafure  a 
baton. 
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peritoneum.  A membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and 

Pericardium.  A membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  heart 
Perjpiratiov.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  pores  of  the 
fkin  in  form  of  vapour  or  fweat.  . 

phlogiston.  Is  here  ufed  to  figmfy  fomewhat  rendering  the 
air  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  reipiration- 
j phlegmatic.  Watery,  relaxed. 

Plethoric.  Replete  with  blood.  a P r , r 

Polyt>us.  A diieafed  excrefcence,  or  the  fubftance  formed  o. 
‘coagulable  lymph j frequently  found  in  the  large  blood 

veflels. 

Pus.  Matter  contained  in  the  boil. 

R. 

Return.'  The^ftraight  gut  in  which  the  feces  are  contained. 
Refpiration.  Tneactof  breathing. 

S. 

Saliva.  The  fluid  fecreted  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth.  . 
Sanits.  A thin  bad  matter,  difcharged  from  an  ill-condmon- 
ed  fore. 

Schirrhous.  A flate  of  difeafed  hardnefs 

Slough.  A part  feparated  and  thrown  off  by  fuppuration. 

Spa/m.  A difeafed  contraction. 

Spine.  The  back  bone. 

Styptic . A medicine  for  flopping  the  difeharge  of  blood. 
Syncope.  A fainting  fit,  attended  with  a complete  abolition 
of  fenfdtion  and  thought. 

T. 

Tabes.  A fpecies  of  confiimption.  . t . 

Temperament.  A peculiar  habit  of  bodyj  of  Which  tnere  are 
generally  reckoned  four,vi£,  the  fanguine,  the  bilious, 
the  melancholic,  and  the  phlegmatic. 

U. 

fart i go.  Giddinefs:  * 

Ulcer.  An  ill-conditioned  fore.  ... 

Ureters . Two  long  and  fmall  canals  which  convey  the 
urine  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder.  , 

Urethra.  The  canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from  the  blad~ 

der. 
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b 1 10  A .S’,  Jew  i sh  and  Mahometan,  well  calculated  for 
the  preservation  of  health,  9d. 

47**’  pCaUSeS  and  symPt5>m*  o1’  Means  of  prevention 

Wk.  i roper  treatment  m the  case  of,  4:79. 

SI  os-cesses . how  to  be  treated,  270,  5 1 4. 

Accidents.  See  Casualties. 

A%f’  fV”  cofumPti<*«.  107.  In  putrid  lb- 

of  curV^tl.  b°WdS  °f  infailtS*  the  ~ot>  «5.  Method 

A‘fm?’!hA  f°a?dIin^,hosPItaI  ht*  cause  of  the  children  there  being 
. hheted  with  scabbed  heads,  and  fatal  consequences  of  ihrfr 
ill-treatment,  408,  note.  t 

Addison,  his  remarks  on  the  luxury  of  the  table,  hi 

Ver?  serviceable  in  removing  fils  of  Ihc  a.tUma,  370 

sC.ktops  mineral,  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  in- 
i.ammations,  of  the  eyes,  240.  * J 

Africans,  their  treatment  of  children,  10,  note. 

' g“’’lrC  lhe  ?ak> Its  ,merit  as  a styptic,  5 1 7.  Method  of  gather- 
mg»  preparing,  and  applying  it,  in.  note. 

''  'V^Ttn  ]iefIililVcJr^nt'  and  Profltabie  employment 
/'  ■ Tj  niuch  neglected  in  favor  of  manufactures,  44.  Ga 
demng  the  most  wholesome  amusement  for  sedentary  person 

JmcrP^?CfleS  0ffevenn?  Person  cau  ttl>^ke,  and  the  proper 
medic  me  for,  generally  known,  135.  Causes  oil  ibid  Symp- 
toms, ibid  Regimen  ior,  136.  Under  a proper  regimen  will 
o ten  go  oJ without  medicine,  137.  Medical  treatment  of,  ib. 

, lG!}  C CSeijerates  nito  obstinate  chronical  diseases,  if  not  ra- 
dicady  cured  13 8 . Peruvian  bark  the  only  medicine  to  be 
relied  on  m,  ibid.  Children  how  to  be  treated  in,  ib.  Pre- 

A-  U nl(rJiCltle  ^or  ^tose  who  live  in  marshy  countries,  140. 
o',  confined,  poisonous  to  children.  28.  A free  open  air  will* 
sometimes  cure  the  most  obstinate  disorders  in  children  30 

<;lCCaP,atl0ns  ,whlch  r2niure  the  health  by  unwholesome  air!  34, 
UU.  I ne  qualities  of,  act  more  sensibly  on  the  body  than  is  ge- 
nerally imagined.  G7.  The  several  noxious  qualities  of,  speci- 
*adCr-  . ,arSe  Clties>  polluted  by  various  circumstances, 
ry  lhe  a'r.  m churches,  how  rendered  unwholesome,  ibid. 
Houses  ought  to  be  ventilated  da ily,  69.  The  danger  attend- 
ing small  apartments,  70  Persons  whose  business  confine's 
them  to  town  ought  to  sleep  in  the  country,  ibid.  High  walls' 
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obstruct  the  free  current  of  air,  71-  Tree?  should  not  be 
planted  too  near  to  houses,  tb.  Fresh  air  peculiarly  necessary 
lor  the  side,  ib.  The  sick  in  hospitals  in  more  danger  from 
the  want  oiTresb 'ah  than  from  their  disorders,  ib.  Whole- 
someness  of  the  morning  air,  76.  The  changeableness  of, 
one  great  cause  of  catching  cold,  \ 15.  Those  who  keep  most 
within  doors  the  most  sensible  of  these  changes,  ib.  Of  the 
night,  to  he  carefully  guarded  against,  1 16,  Fresh  air  often  of 
more  efficacy  in  diseases  than  medicine,  132,  Its  importance  in  . 
f vers.  ib.  1-1-6.  States  of  liable  to  produce  putrid  fevers,  17  6.  ? 
Must  be  kept  coo!  and  fresh  in  sick  chambers  under  this  dis- 
order, 181.  Change  of  one  of  the  most  iTCual  remedies  for 
the  hooping  cough,  259.  The  qualities  of  a material  consi- 
deration for  asthmatic  patients,  369.  The  various  ways  by 
which  it  may  be  rendered  noxious,  542.  Confined,  how  to 
try  and  purify,  ib.  Method  of  recovering  persons  poisoned 
by  foul  air,  543,  Fresh,  of  the  greatest  importance  in  faint- 
ing fits,  549. 

AUhn,  Mr.  his  treatise  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fractures  re- 
commended, 532,  note. 

A leal  i,  caustic,  recommended  in  the  stone,  296,  How  to  pre- 
pare it,  297. 

Alnnent  is  capable  of  changing  the  whole  constitution  of  the  bo- 
dy, 55.  Will  in  many  cases  answer  every  intention  in  the 
cure  of  diseases,  56.  The  calls  of  hunger  and  thirst  sufficient 
for  regulating  the  due  quantity  of,  ib.  The  quantity  of,  how 
injured,  ib.  A due  mixture  of  vegetables  necessary  with  our 
animal  food,  ib.  Water,  good  and  bad,  distinguished,  60. 
Inquiry  into  the  quantities  of  fermented  liquors,  with  instruc- 
tions for  the  due  making  of  them,  61.  The  qualities  of  good 
bread,  and  why  adulterated  by  bakers,  62.  General  rules  tor 
the  choice  ol  food,  63.  Ought  not  to  be  too  uniform,  64. 
Meals  ought  to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  ib.  Long  lasting 
injurious  both  to  old  and  young,  65.  Breakfasts  and  suppers, 
ibid.  Changes  of  diet  ought  to  be  gradually  made,  66. 
Amaurosis.  See  Gutta  serena. 

American  Indians,  their  method  of  curing  the  venereal  disease, 
462.  , 1 

Amusements,  sedentary,  improper  for  sedentary  persons,  47. 

Ought  always  to  be  of  an  active  kind,  77. 

Anasarca.  See  Dropsy. 

Auger,  violent  fits  of,  injurious  to  the  constitution,  103.  Tran- 
quility of  mind  essential  to  health,  ib. 

Animal  food,  cautions  in  giving  it  to  children,  17.  Animals  that 
die  of  themselv.es  unfit  for  food,  57.  Over-driVen  cattle 
rendered  unwholesome,  58.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expos- 
ed, ib.  Too  great  a quantity  of  generates  the  scurvy,  ib. 
Animals  and  plants,  the  analogy  in  the  nourishment  of  stated,  86. 
Anthony's  fire,  St.  See  Erysipelas.  s 
Aphtha: . See  Thrush. 

Apoplexy,  who  most  liable  to  this  disorder,  371.  Causes,  372. 
Symptoms  and  method  of  cure,  ib.  Cautions  to  persons  of  an 
apoplectic  make,  ibid. 
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Apparel.  See  Clothing. 

Appetite  want  of,  causes  and  remedies  for,  354. 

Arbuihnot,  dr.  bis  advice  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  157. 
Hi'-  advice  to  persons  troubled  with  costiveness,  37  I /note. 

Arsenic,  the  effects  of  on  the  stomach,  4-28.  Medical  treatment 
when  the  symptoms  appear,  ib. 

Arts.  See  Manufactures. 

Ascites.  See  Dropsy. 

Asses  milk,  why  it  seldom  does  any  good,  163.  Instructions 
tor  taking  it,  ib. 

Asthma,  the  different  kinds  of  this  disorder  distinguished,  with 
its  causes,  368.  Symptoms,  ib.  Regimen,  369.  Medical 
treatment,  ib.  Remedies  proper  in  the  moist  asthma,  370. 

Atmosphere.  See  Air. 

B. 

Ball’?,  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  334. 

Bandages,  light,  produce  most  of  the  bad  consequences  attend- 
ing fractured  bones,  533. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  the  best  antidote  for  sailors  against  disorders  on  a 
foreign  coast,  41.  How  to  be  administered  in  the  ague,  139. 
Distinction  between  the  red  bark  and  quill  bark,  ib.  note.  A 
decoction  or  infusion  of  maybe  taken  by  those  who  cannot 
swallow  it  in  substance,  140.  Itis  often  adulterated, ib.  note. 
Is  tne  only  medicine  to  be  depended  on  in  agues,  142.  How 
it  may  be  rendered  more  palatable,  ib.  May  be  administered 
by  clyster,  .43,  Cold  water  the  best  menstruum  for  extracting 
the  virtues  of  this  drug,  168  How  to  be  administered  in  the 
putrid  fever,  484-  ; and  in  the  erysipelas,  230,  In  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  239.  Its  efficacy  in  a malignant  quinsey, 
250.  In  the  hooping  cough,  262.  A good  medicine  in  vomit- 
ing when  it  proceeds  irom  weakness  of  the  stomach,  288. 
Its  efficacy  m a diabetes,  and  how  to  take  it,  291.  Is  good 
against  tire  piles  304,  and  worms,  3 33.  Its  use  dangerous 
lor  preventing  a fit  of  the  gout,  348.  A good  remedy  in  the 
king’s  evil,  362,  and  in  thefluor  albus,  476. 

JBar/ey-wat'er,  how  .made,  151. 

Barrenness  in' women,  tiie  general  causes  of,  487.  Course  of  se- 
IDf,  ib.  Dr.  Cheyneks  observations  on,  ibid.  note. 

Bath  waters  good' in  the  gout,  349. 

; co  d,  the  good  effects  of  on  children,  27.  Recommended 
to  the  studious,  ‘55.  Is  peculiarly  exce'Il.eiit  for  strengthening 
the  nei  v’ous  system,  384.  Therefore  should  never  be  omitted  in 
gleets,  451.  ‘ Is  good  for  rickety  children,  507.  Apoplexies 
frequently  occasioned  by  the  improper  use  of,  55 8.  Absurd 
pr  j unices  against  it,  ibi  Nothing  tends  more  to  permament 
head;.,  559.  A single  plunge  or  dip  sufficient ; continuing  too 
long,  in  it  dangerous,  ib-  Morning  the  propercst  time  for  bath- 
ing, ib.  Sea  water  preferable  to  river  water,  550.  Rules  to 
be  observed  in  the  use  of,  ib,  561 . Swellings  of  the  glands. 
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resolved  by  sea-bathing,* ibid.  Is  peculiarly  salutary  in  seropliu- 
lous  complaints,  562.  Warm  bath  better  adapted  tor  cutane- 
ous disorder,  ibid.  Cautions  on  the  improper  use  of,  ibid. 
Good  effects  of  the  shower-bath,  563.  Gold  bath  dangerous 
in  the  gout,  ibid. 

Bath,  warm,  of  great  service  in  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  265. 

Batkin*,  a religions  duty  under  the  Judiacand  Mahometan  laws, 
94-.  Is  conductive  to  health,  ibid. 

Bear’s  foot,  recommended  as  a powerful  remedy  against  worms,  33  d. 

Beds,  instead  of  being  make  up  again  as  soon  as  persons  rise  from 
them,  ought  to  be  turned  down  and  exposed  to  the  air,  69.  Bad 
effects  of  too  great  indulgence  in  bed,  77.  Damp,  and  danger 
of,  197.  Soft,  are  injurious  to  the  kidneys,  210. 

Beer,  the  ill  consequences  of  making  it  Loo  weak,  62.  Pernicious 
artifices  of  the  dealers  in,  63. 

Bell,  parish,  the  tolling  them  for  the  dead,  a dangerous  custom,  10 1. 

Biles,  475. 

Bilious  colic,  symptoms  atid  treatment  of,  27 1 . 

Bilious  fever.  See  Fever . 

Bite  of  a mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

Bitters,  warm  and  astringment,  antidotes  to  agues,  138.  Are  ser- 
viceable in  vomiting  when  it  proceeds  from  weakness  in  the 
stomach,  26  S. 

Bladder,  inflammation  of,  its  general  causes,  277.  Medical  treat- 
ment ot,  ibid. 

Bladder,  stone  in.  See  Stone. 

Blast.  See  Erysipelas. 

Bleeding,  cautions  for  the  operation  of,  in  fevers,  133.  In  the  ague, 
137.  Its  importance  in  the  acute  continual  fever,  147.  In  the 
pleuri  -v,  149.  When  necessary  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
152.  Cautions  against,  in  a nervous  fever,  175.  In  the  putrid 
fever,  185.  In  the  miliary  fever,  191-  When  necessary  in  the 
small-pox,  201.  When  useful  in  the  measles,  22 1 . When  ne- 
cessary in  the  bilious  fever,  226.  Under  what  circumstances 
proper  in  the  erysipelas,  229.  Mode  of,  proper  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  235.  Is  always  necessary  in  an  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  230.  When  proper  and  improper,  in  a cough,  255. 
When  proper  in  the  hooping  cough,  259.  Is  almost  the  only  thing 
to  be  depended  on  in  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  259.  And 
in  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  263.  Is  neces  ary  in  an  in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys,  265.  Its  use  in  a suporession  of 
urine,  292.  Is  proper  in  an  asthma,  375.  Is  dangerous  in  faint- 
ing fits,  without  due  caution,  470.  Cautions  proper  in  the  puer- 
peral lever,  400.  Is  an  operation  generally  performed  by  per- 
sons who  do  not  understand  when  it  is  proper,  504,  In  what 
case  it  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to,  ibid.  The  quantity  taken 
away,  how  to  be  regulated,  5 1 3.  General  rules  for  the  operation, 
ibid.  Objections  to  bleeding  by  leeches,  514.  Prevailing  pre- 
judices relating  to  bleeding,  ibid.  The  arm  the  most  commodious 
part  to  take  blood  from,  515. 
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M&c&ittg  at  the  nose,  spontaneous,  is  of  more  service,  where 
bleeding  is  necessary,  than  the  operation  with  the  lancet,  .>00, 
Oughl  not  to  be  stopped  without  due  eon  ideration,  .301 . How 
tostop  it  when  necessary,  ibid.  Cautions  to  prevent  frequent 
returns  of,  302. 

"Blind  persons,  when  born  so,  might  be  educated  to  employments 
suited  to  their  capacity,  412,  note. 

Misters,  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  nervous  fever,  175.  When 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  fever,  183.  When  proper  in 
the  miliary  {ever,  190;.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  most  obstinate 
infEanfmation  of  the  eyes,  23!)..  A good  remedy  in  the  quiuscy  , 
245-.  Proper  for  a violent  hooping-cough,  262.  Is  one  of  the 
best,  remedies  for  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  265.  Are  ef- 
ficacious in  the  tooth-ach,326. 

Blood*  involuntary  discharges  of,  often  salutary,  and  ought  not  to 
be  rashly  stopped,  398.  The  several  kinds  of  these  discharges, 
with  their  usual  causes,  299.  Methods  of  cure/  300. 

spitting  of,  who  most  subject  to,  and  at  what  seasons,  307. 
Its  causes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen,  308.  Me- 
dical treatment,  ibid.  Cautions  lor  persons  subject  to  it,  310. 

vomiting  of,  its  causes  and  symptoms.  Si  6.  Medical  treat-, 

ment,  ibid. 

- shot  eye,  how  to  cure,  415. 

Bloody- flux.  See  Dysentery. 

Boerhcive , his  observation  on  dress,  85,  note.  His  mechanical  ex- 

^ pedients  to  relieve  an  inflainrmtion'of  the  brain,  23  k 

Bones , the  exfoliation  ot,  a very  slow  operation,  522.  Bones  pro- 
ken,  often  successfully  undertaken  by  ignorant  operators,  .531. 
Regimen  to  be  adopted  after  the  accident,  ibid.  Hints  of  con- 
duct if  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed,  532.  Cleanliness  to  be 
regarded  during  this  confinement,  ibid.  The  limbs  not  to  be 
kept  continually  on  the  stretch,  ibid.  Cautions  to  be  observed 
in  setting  a bone,  ibid.  Tight  bandages  condemned,  533.  How 
to.  keep  the  limb  steady  by  an  easy  method,  ibid.  Fractures  of 
the  ribs,  ibid. 

Bovxts,  inflammation  of.  See  Stomach. 

Boys-y  the  military  exercise  proper  for  them,  24. 

B,  aitkiood,  Mr.  his  skill  in  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak,  41 5,  note. 

Brain,  inflammation  of,  who  most  liable  to  it,  with  its  causes- and 
symptoms,  234.  Regimen,  235.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Bread,  proper  food  for  children,  as  soon  as  they  can  chew- it,  16. 
A crust  ot,  the  best  gum-stick,  ibid.  The  bes  modes  of 
prepayng  it  in  food  for  children,  ibid.  Good,  the  qualities  of, 
and  for  what  purpose  adulterated  bv  the  bakers,  62.  Toasted, 
a decoction  of,  good  to  check  the  vomiting  in  a cholera  morbus, 
282. 

Brimstone.  See  Sulphur. 

Bruises,  why  of  worse  consequences  than  wounds,  52 >.  Proper 
treatment  of,  ibid,  'flic  exfoliation  of  injured  bones  a very  slow 
operation,  522.  How  to  cure  sores  occasioned  by,  ibid'. 
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Sitbocs,  two  kinds  of  distinguished,  with  their  proper  treatment, 


Huygens,  heavy,  injurious  to  the  lungs,  36. 

itch,  a plaster  of  between  the  shoulders  an  excellent 
reined  v in  a cough,  1256.  In  a hooping-cough,  2 62.  And  for 

children  in  teething,  503.  . . 

Bunak,  the  dangers  attending  their  being  allowed  m the  midst 

of  populous  towns,  68. 

Burns,  slight,  how  to  cure,  521.  Treatment  ot  when  violent, 
5 22.  Extraordinary  case  of,  ib. 

Butchers,  their  professional  artifices  explained  and  condemned. 


58. 

Butler,  ought  to  be  very 


sparingly  given  to  children. 


19.  - 


Cabbage  leaves,  topical  application  of  in  a pleurisy,  153.  ■ 

Camps,  the  greatest  necessity  of  consulting  cleanliness  in,  94* 
Cancer,  its  different  stages  described,  with  the  producing  causes, 
421.  Symptoms,  422.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  ibid. 
Dr.  Storck’s  method  of  treating  this  disorder,  424.  Caution* 
for  avoiding  it,  425. 

scroti,  u disorder  peculiar  to  chimney  sweepers,  owing** 

want  of  cleanliness,  92,  note. 

Carriages,  the  indulgence  of  a sacrifice  of  health  to  vanity,  7 4. 
Carrot,  wild,  recommended  in  the  stone,  297. 

poultice  for  cancers,  how  to  prepare,  425. 

Casualties  which  apparently  put  an  end  to  life,  necessary  earn- 
tions  respecting,  535. 

substances  stopped  in  lire  gullet,  537. 

noxious  vapours,  5 42. 

extremity  of  cold,  544. 

extreme  heat,  546. 

Cataract,  trie  disorder  and  its  proper  treatment  described,  414. 
Cattle,  stall  fed,  are  •unwholesome  food,  57.  Over-driven,,  are 
killed  in  a high  lever,  ib.  The  artifices  of  butchers  exposed., 
58. 

Cellars,  long  shut  ought  to  he  cautiously  opened,  70.  And  sunk 
stories  ot  houses  unhealthy  to  live  in,  1 19.  Ot  liquors  in  a state 
of  fermentation,  dangerous  to  enter,  542.  How  to  purify  the 
air  in,  543. 

CcIshs,  hisrules  for  the  preservation  of  health,  122. 

Chancres,  described,  455.  Primary-* how  to  treat,  456.  Sympto- 
matic, ib.  A 

Charcoal  fire,  the  danger  of  sleeping  in  the  fume  of,  5 42. 

Charity,  the  proper  exercise  of,  40.  ' 

C heyne,  dr.  his  persuasive  to  the  use  of  exercise,  76.  His  judg- 
ment of  thfe  due  quantity  of  urine  not  to  be  relied  on,  113. 
Strongly  recommends  T.lhiops  mineral  in  inflammations  of 
the  eyes,  240.  His  observations  on  barrenness,  4S8,  note. 
Chilblain cause  of,  499.  How  to  cure,  ib. 

Chrld'bcd  women,  ho$v  to  be  treated  uuder  a miliary  fever,  191  * 
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Child-bed  fever.  See  Fever, 

Child-birth,  the  season  of',  requires  due  care  after  the  labour 
pains  are  over,  480.  Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  481. 
Jll  effects  of  collecting  a number  of  women  on  such  occasions, 
ib.  note.  How  to  guard  against  the  miliary  fever,  483.  Symp- 
toms of  the  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  Proper  treatment  of  this  f<- ; 
ver,  484.  General  cautions  for  women  at  this  season,  4SG.' 
Instructions  respecting,  589.  Women  much  better  calculated 
than  men  to  assist  in  deliveries,  ib.  The  use  of  instruments  too 
often  fatal,  ib.  British  ladies5  institution  for  the  instruction  of 
female  midwives,  590,  note.  Instructions  to  nurses  during 
labour,  591—593. 

Children,  their  diseases  generally  acute,  and  delay  dangerous,  5. 
Their  disorders  less  complicated. and  easier  cured  than  those 
of  adults,  6.  Are  often  the  heirs  of  the  diseases  of  their  pa- 
rents, ib.  Those  born  of  diseased  parents  require  peculiar  care 
in  the  nursing,  8.  Are  often  killed  or,  deformed  by  injudicious 
clothing,  9.  How  treated  in  Africa,  10,  note.  The  usual  cau- 
ses of  deformity  in  explained,  .ib.  Their  clothes  oQght  to  be 
fastened  on  with  strings,  12.  General  rule  for  clothing  them, 
13.  Cleanliness  an  important  article  in  their  dress,  14.  The 
milk  of  the  mother  the  most  natural  food  for,  ib.  Absurdity  of 
giving  them  drugs  as  their  first  food,  15.  The  best  method  of 
expelling  the  meconium,  ib.  How  they  ought  to  be  weaned 
from  the  breast,  16.  A crust  of  bread  the  best  gum-stick  for 
tbem.  ib.  How  to  prepare  bread  in  their  food,  ib.  Cautions  as 
to  giving  them  animal  food,  17.  Cautions  as  to  the  quantity 
of  their  food.  ib.  Errors  in  the  quality  of  their  food  more  fre- 
quent than  in  the  quantity,  18-  The  food  of  adults  improper 
for  children,  ib.  Strong  liquors  expose  them  to  inflammatory 
disorders,  ib.  Ill  effects  of  unripe  fruit,  ib.  Butter*  19.  Ko- 
rney, a wholesome  article  of  food  for  them,  ibid.  The  import- 
ance of  exercise  to  promote  their  growth  and  strength,  20. 
Rules  for  their  exercise,  21.  Poverty  of  parents  occasions 
their  neglect  of  children,  22.  The  utility  of  exercise  demon- 
strated from  the  organical  structure  of  children,  ib.  Philoso- 
phical arguments  shewing  the  necessity  of  exercise,  23. 
Ought  not  to  be  sent  to  school  too  soon,  ib.  Nor  to  put  too 
soon  to  labour,  26.  Dancing  an  excellent  exercise  for  them, 
27.  The  cold  bath,  ib.  Want  of  wholesome  air  destructive  to 
children,28.  To  wrap  them  up  close  in  cradles  pernicious,  29. 
Are  treated  like  plants  in  a hot-house,  30.  The  usual  faulty 
conduct  of  nurses  pointed  out,  31.  Are  crammed  with  cordials 
by  indolent  nurses,  ib.  Loose  stools,  the  proper  treatment  ofi 
33.  Every  method  ought  to  be  takervto  make-them  strongand 
hardy,  ib.  Indications  of  the  small-pox  in,  196. 

Chin-cough.  See  Cough. 

Cholera  morbus , the  disorder  defined,  with  its  causes  and  symp- 
toms, 28 1 . Medical  treatment,  283. 

Churches , the  several  circumstances  that  render  the  air  in  un- 
wholesome, 68.  / 
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Churching  of  xomcn  after  lying  in  a dangerous  custom,  4,87.  ' 

Church  yards,  the  bad  consequences  of  having  them  in  large 
towns,  68. 

Cities,  large,  the  air  in  contaminated  by  various  means,  G8.  The 
bad  effects  of  burying  the  dead  in,  ib*  Houses  ought  to  be 
ventilated  daily,  69.  The  danger  attending  small  apartments, 
70.  All  who  can  ought  to  sleep  in  the  country,  ib.  Disorders 
that  large  towns  are  peculiarly  hurtful  to,  ib.  Cleanliness  not 
sufficiently  attended  to  in,  91.  Should  be  supplied  with  plenty 
of  water,  93,  note.  The  best  means  to  guard  against  infec- 
tion in,  94. 

Clare , Mr.  his  method  of  apply  ing  the  preparations  of  mercury 
in  vertereal  cases,  460. 

Cleanliness,  an  important  article  of  attention  in  the  dress  of  chil- 
dren, 14;  and  tosedentary  artists,  47.  Finery  in  dress  often 
covers  dirt,  84.  Is  necessary  to  health,  9 I . Disorders  origin- 
ating from  the  want  of,  92.  Is  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in 
large  towns,  ib.  Nor  by  country  peasants,  93.  Great  atten- 
tion paid  to  by  the  ancient  Romans,  ib.  note.  Necessity  of 
consulting  cleanliness  in  camps,  64.  Was  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  whole  system  of  the  Jewish  laws,  ib.  Is  a great 
part  of  the  religion  of  th  ± eastern  countries,  ib..  Bathing  and 
Washing  greatly  conducive  to  health.  95.  Cleanliness  pecu- 
liarly necessary  on  board  of  ships,  ib.  and  to  the  sick,  ib.  Ge- 
neral remarks  on,  96.  Many  disorders  may  be  cured  by  clean- 
liness alone,  127.  The  want  of  a very  general  cause  of  putrid 
fevers,  '79.  Is  a great  preservative  against  venereal  infec- 
tion, 465  ; and  against  galling  in  infants,  494. 

Clergy  exhorted  to  remove  popular  prejudices  against  inocula- 
tion, 210.  Might  do  greal  good  by  undertaking  the  practice 
of  it  themselves,  21  ?. 

Clothing , the  only  natural  use  of,  9.  That  of  children  has  become 
a secret  art,  10.  Ought  to  be  fastened  on  infants  with  strings 
instead  of  pin-’,  12.  Pernicious  consequences  of  stays,  13. 
Importance  of  cleanliness  to  children,  14.  The  due  quantity 
of  dictated  bv  the  climate,  81.  Should  be  increased  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  82. ; and  adapted  to  ihe  seasons,  ib.  Is  often 
hurtful  by  being'made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  vanity, 
83.  Pernicious  consequences  of  attempting  to  mend  the  shape 
by  dress,  ib.  Stays,  ib.  Shoes,  ib.  Garters,  buckles,  and  other 
bandages,  84.  The  perfection  of  to  be  easy  and  clean,  ibid* 
General  remarks  on,  85.  Wet,  the  danger  of  and  how  to 
guard,  against  it,  116. 

Clysters,  a proper  form  of  for  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
265.  And  lor  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  ib.  Of  tobac- 
co smoke,  its  efficacy  in  procuring  a stool,  272.  Of  chicken 
broth,  salutary  in  the  cholera  morbus,  282.  The  use  in  sup- 
pression ot  urine.  293.  Ought  to  be  frequently  administered 
in  the  puerperal  fever,  484.  Of  tobacco  to  excite  a vomit,  53£. 

Ctclmc  passion,  proper  treatment  for,  319. 

Coffee  berries,  recommended  in  the  stone,  297. 

(L) 
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Cold,  extreme,  ils  effects  on  tin-  human  frame,  534.  Thesuclcfsn 
application  of  heat  dangerous  in  such  cases,  5 45.  Hov\  to- 
recover  frozen  or  benumbed  limbs,  ib. 

Cold  bath.  Sec  Bath. 

bathing,  remarks  on  the  cases  in  which  the  warm  bath  is 

more  adviseabh  ,558  Remaining  too  long  in  the  W'ater  dan- 
gerous, .559.  The  morning  the  best  time  for  bathing,  ib.  OF 
the  great 'jst  service  in  scroplmla,  .560'.  Should  be  used  with 
caution  in  cutaneous  diseases,  ib.  Persons  of  a plethoric  habit 
not  to  u e the  cold  bath,  2d  1 . Of  service. to  nervous  persons, 
ib.  Not  to  be  used  after  immoderate  hard  drinking,  ib. 

Colds  frequ  ntiy  occasioned  by  imprudent  changes  of  clothes  at 
the’ first  approaches  of  summer  82,  note.  Various  causes  of 
specified.  115.  The  general  came*,  252.  Proper  regimen  on 
the  symptoms  ot  appearing,  ibid.  Danger  ot  neglecting  the 
disorder,  25.3.  The  .chief  secret  for  avoiding,  255. 

Colic,  different  species  of,  2d9.  Medical  treatment  of,  accord- 
jng  to  their  spe  cies  and  causes,  270.  Bilious  colic,  271.  Hy- 
steric cobc,  ib  Nervous  colic,  272.  Cautions  nece>sarv  to 
gunrd  gainst  the  nervous  colic,  273.  General  advice  it! 
C lies,  ibid. 

Col'prin , See  Eye  waters. 

JCofimie>'ce often  imports  infectious  disorders,  99.  Means  suggest- 
ed  to  guard  against  this  danger,  ib.  note. 

’ Constitution , good  or  bad,  the  foundation  of  generally  laid  dur- 
ing infancy,  1. 

Consumptions , the  increase  of  this  disorder  may  be  attributed  to. 
hard  chinking,  89.  Who  most  liable  to  it  and  its  causes,  152. 
Symptoms,  1 61 . Regimen,  ib.  Riding,  162.  Much  benefit  to 
be  expected  from  going  a long  voyage,  ib.  Travelling,  163. 
Diet,  ib.  Great  efficacy  of  milk  in,  ib.  Medical  treatment, 
166. 

. — nervous,  defined,  and  the  persons  most  liable  to,  178. 

Proper  treatment  of,  ib. 

. symptomatic,  the  treatment  of  must  be  directed  to 

the  producing  cause,  169. 

Convulsions,  vv.t.y  newr  born  infants  are  so  liable  to,  12.  Those 
p.eceding  the  eruptions  in  the  small  pox  favourable  symp- 
■ toms,  1 18.  The  general  causes  of,  506.  Proper  treatment  of, 
ib.  Extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  seemingly  killed  by, 
556.  Farther  instructions  in  like  cases,  557. 

Cook,  capt.  the  circumnavigator,  his  means  of  preserving  the 
health  of  his  men,  41,. note. 

Cooker  u , art  of  renders  many  things  unwholesome,  61 . 

* Cordials  ought  not  to  be  given  to  infants,  15.  Are  the  common 
refuse  of  nurses  who  negiect  their  duty  to  children,  32.  Are 
often  fatal  in  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  264.  When 
good  in  the  colic,  270.  Ought  not  to  be  given  to  pregn’int 
women  during  labour,  480. 

Corn,  damaged,  will  produce  the  putrid  fever,  17S. 

Corns  in  the  feet  are  occasioned  by  wearing  tight  shoes,  91. 
Cortex.  See  Bark. 

CoHivcntss , a frequent  recourse  to  medicines  for  the  prevention 
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mutinous  to  the  constitution,  1 12.  Is  rather  to  be  removed  by 
diet  than  by  drugs,  1 13.  Its  geneal  causes  and  ill  effects,  375. 
Regimen,  ibid.  Remedies  for,  379. 

Cough,  the  proper  remedies  for,  255.  A plaster  of  Burgundy  pitch 
laid  between  the  shoulders  an  excellent  remedy  for,  256.  The 
stomach  cough,  and  cough  of  the  lungs,  distinguished,  253, 
Treatment  tor  the  nervous  cough,  ibid. 

— — hooping,  who  most  liable  :o  it,  with  its  disposing  causes,  259. 
Remedies,  2 60.  Is  infectious,  ibid.  Vomits,  their  use,  and  how 
to  administer  them  to  children,  261.  Garlic  ointment  a good 
remedy  for,  263. 

phthisical,  incident  to  sedentary  artificers,  from  their  breath- 
ing confined  air,  95. 

%Coiv-pox,  571.  Remarks  on,  572.  Report  of  the  committee  of 
the  house  of  commons  on,  573.  Description  of,  574-.  Objec- 
tions to,  refuted,  ibid.  Mode  of  inoculation,  ibid.  Treatment, 
ibid.  Comparative  view  of  the  elfects  of  the  small  pox  and 
cow  pox,  ibid,  57 6. 

Cradles,  on  many  accounts  hurlful  to  children,  20. 

Cramp , proper  remedies  for,  407  . 

— of  the  stomach,  who  most  liable  to  it,  326.  Medical  treat- 
ment, ibid. 

Crotchets,  how  to  use  for  extracting  substances  detained  in  the 
gullet,  537. 

Croup  in  children  described,  500.  Its  symptoms  and  proper 
treatment,  ibid. 

Cyder,  the  ill  consequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  62. 

D. 

Dancing,  an  excellent  exercise  lor  young  persons,  27. 

Deafness , when  a favourable  symptom  in  the  putrid  fever,  ISO, 
note.  Methods  of  cure,  according  to  its  causes,  4-16. 

Death , the  evidences  of,  sometimes  fallacious,  and  ought  not  to 
be  too  soon  credited,  535,  540,  544.  The  means  to  be  used 
for  the  recovery  of  persons  from,  nearly  the  same  in  all  cases 
535. 

Deformity , often  occasioned  by  the  injudicious  method  of  dressing 
children,  <3.  Is  seldom  found  among  savage  nations,  10.  The 
usual  causes  explained,  ibid. 

Dews  night,  dangerous  to  health,  1 16. 

Diabetes,  who  most  liable  to  this  disorder,  289.  Its  causes  and 
symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  ibid.  Dis- 
tinguished from  incontinency  of  urine,  292. 

Diarrhoea.  See  Looseness. 

Diet,  will  often  answer  all  the  indications  of  cure  in  diseases,  127. 
Illustrations,  ibid.  A cheap  and  nutrious  regimen,  recom- 
mended to  the  common  people,  594.  Animal  lood  more  nutri- 
tious than  vegetable,  505.  Consumptionsowing  to  too  free  a 
use  of  animal  food,  ibid.  People  of  England  too  fond  of  solids, 

ibid.  CEconomy  recommended  in  cooking,  ibid.  Manner  of 
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Jiving  it  Scotland  recomended,  ibid.  Roastin?  ai  d hr,  ;r 
pieat,  wasteful  inodes  of  cookery,  597.  ' Brothfapd  soups  rc-g 
comuiemled,  J.98.  Too  great  use  of  bread  injurious  to  health 
bid.  Principal  use  ol,  .599.  The  most  expensive  mode  oV 

600gTSra,n’  , 1 °°  free  USC  of  br**ad  improper  for  children 
60°.  Pea  prejudical  to  the  constitution,  ibid.  Boiled  greens  re- 
commended. 601 . Pease  and  beans  nourishing  lood,  b d 
Oatmeal  recommended,  GO 3.  Indian  corn,  a good  stibuh 
for  bread,  ibid.  Buck  wheat,  the  principal  food  of  ’the  comrnoa 
people  m Russia,  ibid.  Butter  too  mud)  used,  ibid.  Occasions 
indigestion,  ibid.  Cheese  unwholesome  as  a diet,  603  Roots 
a good  substitute  for  bread,  ibid.  Potatoes,  not  sufficiently  used 

™Sed,  s Vam“s  rools  a,,d  veSelab!es  w»- 

thep°Wcrsof'  ^ally  impaired  by  repletion  or  inani- 

Biseasesj  hereditary,  cautions  to  persons  afflicted  with,  8.  Peculiar 
disorders  attending  particular  occupations,  36.  Many  of  them 
infectious,  97.  1 he  knowledge  c f,  depends  more  upon  experi- 

ence and _ observation  than  upon  seientic  principles,  124.  Are 

ihid6  Th  inrff'S  1Cd  ^ most obvi°nsand  permanent  symptoms 
ibid.  The  d'fFercn^s  of  sex,  age,  and  constitution,  to  be  consi- 
dered,  125.  Ql  the  mind,  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
body,  ibid  Climate,  situation,  and  occupation,  to  be  attended 
to  ibid.  Other  collateral  circumstances,  ibid.  Many  indications 
of  cure,  to  be  answered  by  diet  alone,  J27.  Cures  often  af! 
fected  by  fresh  air,  by  exercise,  or  by  cleanliness,  ffiid.  Ner- 
vous d, eases  of  a complicated  nature  and  difficult  to  cure,  380 
dislocations , should  be  reduced  before  the  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation come  op,  and  how,  526.  Of  the  jaw,  ibid.  Of  the  nork 

■r/ nt  r;bY5f  • 01  the  Of  /he  abow', 

ibid.  Of  the  thigh,  530.  Of  the  knees,  ancles,  and  toes,  ibid. 

JJieuretic  infusion  for  tfye  dropsy , how  to  prepare,  342 
dog,  symptoms  ofmpdnes?  in,  431.  Ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
served a.  ter  biting  any  person,  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  mad 
or  not,  ibid  Is  often  reputed  mad,  when  he  is  not  so.  ibid 
Symtoms  pf  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  432.  The  poispn  .cannot 
Jie  many  years  dormant  in  the  body,  as  is  supposed,  433  Br 
Meads  receipt  for  the  bite,  ibid.  The  famous  East  Indian 
specific  for,, bid  Other  recipes,  ibid.  Vinegar  of  consider- 
able service  ip  this  disorder,  ibid  Medical  course  of  treat- 
ment, recommended,  ibid.  Regimen,  430.  Dipping  in  the 
sea  not  to  be  relied  on,  ibid.  Dr.  Tissot’s  medical  course  for 
the  cure  of  the  hodrophobia,  437.  Remarks  on  the  Ormskiik 
medicine,  ibid.  note. 

Draws,  ought  to  be  avoided  by  persons  afflicted  with  nervous 
disorders,  383. 
dress.  See  Clothing. 

drinking,  persons  who  are  seld.om  iptoxicaled  may  nevertheles  in- 
juretheir  constitutions  by,  89.  The  habit  pi  drinking  frequent- 
ly originates  from  misfortunes,  90,  Frequently  destroys  the 
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powers  of  the  mind,  ibid.  Persons  often  forced  to  it  by  mista* 
ken  hospitality,  ibid,  note.  Leads  to  other  vices  91 . 
propsy,  the  several  distinctions  of,  with  its  causes,  339.  Symp- 
toms, 340.  Regimen  .341  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Tapping, 
a safe  and  simple  operation,  34/?.  Extraordinary  efficacy  of 
nitre  jn  the  cure  ol,  343- 
Props//  of  the  brain.  See  Water  in  the  head. 

Drowned  parsons,  recovery  of,  577.  Method  of  treating  a body 
taken  out  of  the  water,  apparently  dead,  ibid.  Cautions  re- 
commended by  the  royal  humane  society,  579. 

Drunkenness.  See  Intoxication. 

Dumb  persojis  mav  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  discourse,  416, 
note. 

pysentciy , wh.ere  and  most  prevalent,  3 1 3.  Its  causes  and  symp- 
toms, ibid.  Regimen,  314.  Fruit  one  of  the  best  remedies 
for,  316.  Proper  drink  for,  317.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 
Cautions  .to  prevent  a relapse,  318. 

0 E. 

Ear , the  several  injuries  if  is  liable  to,  415.  Deafness,  medical 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  causes,  416.  Ought  not  to  be 
tampered  with,  417. 

Ear.ach,  its  causes,  and  proper  treatment  for,  326.  How  to 
drive  insects  out  of,  326, 

Education  of  children,  should  be  begun  at  hom.e  by  the  parents, 
23,  note . That  of  girls  hurtful  to  their  constitution,  25. 
Effluvia,  putrid,  will  occasion  the  spotted  fever,  178. 

Electricity , beneficial  in  the  palsy,  390. 

Engleman,  dr.  his  account  of  the  German'  method  of  recovering 
persons  from  fainting  fits,  549. 

Entrails.  See  Intestines. 

Epilepsy,  the  disorder  defined,  391.  Its  causes  and  symptoms, 
ibid.  Due  regimen,  392.  Medical  treatment,  393. 
prupiions  in  children  often  free  them  from  bad  humours,  but  are 
mistaken  and  ilk  treated  by  nurses,  32.  Ought  never  to  be 
stopped  without  proper  advice,  33.  In  fevers,  how  to  be  treat- 
ed, 176,  184,  192.  In  the  small  pox,  200.  In  children,  the 
causes  of,  497.  How  to  cure,  499. 

Erysipelas,  a disorder  incident  to  jhe  laborious,  39.  Its  causes 
explained,  and  who  most  subject  to  it,  227.  Its  symptoms, 
ibid.  Regimen,  229.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  The  scorbutic 
erysipelas,  23 1 . Instructions  for  those  who  are  subject  to  this 
disorder,  ibid. 

Evacuations  of  the  human  body,  the  principal,  specified,  1 1 ]. 

By  stool,  ibid.  Urine.  113.  Perspiration,  114. 

Exercise,  the  importance  of,  to  promote  the  growth  and  strength 
of  children,  20.  All  young  animals  exert  their  organs  of  motioa 
as  soon  as  they  are  able,  22.  The  utility  of,  proved  from  a- 
natomical  considerations,  22.  And  from  philosophical  deduc- 
tions, 23.  Military  exercise  recommended  for  boys,  24.  Be- 
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ncfils  of  dancing,  27.  Is  better  for  sedentary  persons  under 
lowness  of  spirits  than  the  tavern,  48.  Gardening  the  bee.  ex- 
ercise for  the  sedentary,  4-':)'.  Violent,  ought  not  to  be  talc  n 
immediately  after  a full  meal,  .55.  Isas  necessary  as  food  for 
the  preservation  of  health,  7 3.  Our  love  of  activity,  an  evi- 
dence of  its  utility,  74V  Indolence  relaxes  the  solids,  ibid. 
The  indulgence  of  carriages  as  absurd  as  pernicious,  ibid.  Is 
almost  the  only. cure  for  grandular  obstructions,  75.  \ V ; : 1 pre- 
vent and  remove  those  disorders  that  medicine 'cannot  cure, 
ibid.  Is  the  best  cure  for  complains  in  the  stomach,  ibid. 
How  to  be  taken  within  doors,  when  not  to  be  done  jn  the 
open  air,  77.  Active  sports  better  than  sedentary  amusement, 
ibid.  The  golf,  a better  exercise  than  cricket,  ibid.  note.  Exer- 
cise should  not  be  extended  to  fatigue,  7 8.  Is  often  of  more 
efficacy  than  any  medicine  whatever,  127.  The  best  mode  of 
taking  it  in  a consumption,  1G2~-  Is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  a dropsy,  341.  Muscular,  for  the  gout  34-9.  Is  necessary 
for  the  asthmatic,  3(59.  Is  superior  to  all -medicine  in  ner- 
vous-disorders, 383.  And  in  the  palsy,  391.  Is  proper  for 
pregnant  women,  unless  they  are  of  a very  delicate  texture, 
480.  Want  of,  the  occasion  of  the  rickets  in  children,  505. 

Eyes , inflammation  of,  its  general  causes,  236-  Symptoms,  237. 
Medical  treatment,  238.  How  to  be  treated  when  it  proceeds 
from  a a scrophulous  habit,  239.  Advice  to  those  who  are 
subject  to  this  complaint,  ibid.  Are  subject  to  many  diseases 
which  are  difficult  to  cure,  412.  The  means  by  which  they 
are  frequently  injured,  ibid.  General  means  of  preventions,  ibid. 
The  several  disorders  ofj  with  their  medical  treatment,  ibid. 

F. 

Faintin'*  fits,  how  to  cure,  399,  546.  Cautions  to  persons  subject 
to  them, ibid.  Bleeding  dangerous  in,  547. 

Falling  sickness.  See  Epilepsy.  , T . f , 

Fastin' r,  long,  injurious  to  those  who  labour  hard,  43.  Is  hurtful 

both3 to  old  and  young,  66. 

Fathers,  culpably  inattentiveto  the  management  of  their  children, 
5 Their  irregular  lives  often  injure  the  consitution  of  their 

children,  7.  . ... 

Fear  the  influence  of,  very  great,  in  occasioning  and  aggrava- 
‘ ’ various  operations,  107. 

; tight  shoes,  86.  The  washing  of,  an 
tidiness,  99.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  120. 
water,  a good  remedy  in  a cold,  26 1 . 

And  m ine  nuupiufc  wugh,  262.  . 

Fermentation,  the  vapour  of  liquors,  in  a state  of,  noxious,  54_. 

Fevers  of  a bad  kind,  often  occasioned  among  labourers  by  poor 
living  45-  Frequently  attack  sedentary  persons  after  hard 
drinking  47 . N ervous,  often  the  consequence  of  intense  study, 
52.  Putrid  and  malignant,  often  occasioned  by  want  of  clean- 
liness, 94.  The  most  general  causes  of  enumerated,  IjO.  Ine 


ting  diseases,  106.  Its 
Feet,  injured  by  wearing 
agreeable  article  of  clea 
Bathing  them  in  warm 
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distinguishing  symptoms  of,  lb.  The  several  species  of,  ib. 

Is  an  effort  of  nature  which  ought  to  be  as*bted,  131.  How 
this  is  to  be  done,  132.  Cordials  and  sweatmeats  improper  in, 

,3  Fresh  air  of  great  importance  in,  ib  The  mind  of  the 
patient  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  with  religious  terrors,  134. 
Cautions  as  to  bleeding  and  sweating  in,  ib.  Longings,  the 
calls  of  nature,  and  deserve  attention,  ib.  Cautions  to  prevent 

a relapse.  , 

Fever,  acute,  continual,  who  most  liable  to,  1 44.  Causes,  ib. 
Symptoms,  ib.  Regimen,  145.  Medical  treatment,  (40. 
Symptoms  favourable  and  unfavourable,  ibid.  Regimen  to 

be  observed  during  recovery,  147. 

bilious,  o-eneral  time  of  its  appearance,  225.  Proper  treat- 
ment of  according  to  its  symptoms,  220. 

intermitting.  See  Ague. 

miliar v,  from  what  the  name  derived,  and  its  general  ap- 
pearances, . 1 S7 . Who  most  liable  to  it,  ib.  Causes,  ib. 
Symptoms,  188.  Regimen,  ib  Account  of  a miliary  fever  at 
Strasburgh,  190,  note.  Proper  medical  treatment,  191.  Cau- 
tions for  avoiding  this  disorder,  192.  How  to  prevent  in  child 
bed  women,  483. 

•_ mj'k,  how  occasioned,  482.  How  to  prevent,  436. 

— nervous,  why  more  common  now  than  formerly,  and  whej  . 

most  liable ’to  it,  172.  Its  causes,  ib.  Symptoms  and  proper  ' 
regimen,  ib.  IVledica*  treatment,  1/4. 

. puerperal  or  child  bed,  the  time  of  its  attack. and  symp- 
toms, 483.  Medical  treatment  of,  484.  Cautions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  this  fever,  486. 

putrid,  is  of  a pestilential  nature,  and  who  most  liable  to  it, 

178.  Its  general  causes,  ib.  Symptoms  of,  179.  Other  fevers 
may  be  converted  to  this  by  improper  treatment,  180.  Fa- 
vourable and  unfavourable  symptoms  or,  ib.  Regimen,  ibid. 
Medical  treatment,  181.  Cautions  for  the  ^prevention  of  this 
disorder,  185.  Very  prevalent  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  Lon- 
don or  in  the  marshy  grounds  in  its  environs,  180. 

remitting,  derivation  of  its  name,  192.  Its  causes  and 

symptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen,  193.  Medical  treatment, 
194.  Cautions  for  avoiding  this  fever,  ib. 

scarlet,  why  so  named  and  its  usual  modo  of  attack,  ^24* # 

Proper  treatment  of,  ib.  Is  sometimes  attended  with  putrid 
and  malignant  symptoms,  ib.  Medicines  adapted  lo  this  stage 
of  the  malady.  225.  History  of  a fever  of  this  kind  at  Edin- 
burgh, ib.  note.  . 

— — secondary,  in  the  small  pox,  treatment  of,  204. 

Flatulencies  in  the  stomach  ; remedies  against,  329.  The  several 
causes  of,  401.  Medical  treatment  of,  402. 

Flatuleiit  colic;  its  causes  and  seat  of  the  disorder,  269.  Remc- 

Flowcr  de  luce,  the  yehow  water  j the  root  of  recommended  ioi 
the  tooth  ach,  324. 

Fluor  a lb  us  described,  with  its  proper  treatment,  475, 
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Pood.  See  Aliment. 

Forgiveness  of  injuries,  ought  to  he  practised  froirfa  regard  to 
our  own  health,  107.  - b 

■Fi  net  tires.  See  Bones , broken. 

Frozen  litnbs,  h oiv  to  recover,  5 4- .5. 

Fruit,  unribe*  verjr  hurtful  to  children,  18.  One  of  the  best  rae- 
iciness  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a dysentery,  316. 

' toTJaith,e9|reat  nUmber  °f  Vlsit0rs  attendinS them,  dangerous 

G. 

Galling,  in  infants,  the  cause  and  cure  of,  494. 

Gangrene,  proper  treatment  of,  5 15. 

Gardening,  a wholesome  amusement  for  sedentary  persons,  45 
Gargles  for  the  throat,  how  to  make,  244  247  250 
Garlic  ointment,  a North  British  remedy  for  the  hooping  cough 
how  to  apply  it,  262.  1 6 ° * 

Gaerohqf  armies,  how  they  ought  to  consult  the  health  of  the 
men  they  command,  41 . 

Gilders.  See  Miners . 

&W5,  the  common  mode  of  education  prejudicial  to  their  const! 

tu  ton,  25.  Means  of  rectifying  it  r/co, 'amended,  ibid 
Gleet  how  occasioned,  and  its  symptoms,  4-50.  Method  of  cure 
.bid  Regimen,  4-08.  Obstinate  gleets  cured  by  mercurial  in’ 
unefoous,  454.  How  to  apply  bougies,  ibid 

Gman’;  55 5.  h‘S  °f t,ealment  ‘or  lhe  recovery  of  a hanged 

Gonorrhoea,  virulent,  the  nature  of,  and  its  symptoms,  442  Re 
gtmen,  443.  Medical  treatment.  444.  Is  often  cured  by  a'strini 

„ gf*  ‘T  u’  5-  Cooli):g  P"ges  always  proper  ft,  ft  "l. 
Mercury  seldom  necessary  in  a gonorrhaea,  447;  How  to  ad 
minister  it  when  needful,  ibid  t0  ad“ 

Gout,  the  general  cause  of,  50,'How  to  treat  a looseness  occa 

SIfHe-d  ry  rePe-i ljn^*t  ,from  the  extremities,  285.  The  sources 
of  this  disorder  and  its  symptoms,  345,  346.  Regimen  for 
347.  Wool  the  best  external  application  in,  ibid.  Why  there 
are  so  many  nostrums  for,  348.  Proper  medicines  after  foe  fit 
349.  Proper  reglmen  in  the  intervals  between  fits  to  keep  off 

lL  C t0  rerVC  " fr°m  lhe  parts  fo 

the  extremities,  ibid.  General  cautions  to  prevent  danger  by 
mistaking  it  for  other  disorders,  foQ.  S y 

Gravel,  how  formed  in  the  bladder,  114.  How  distinguished 

203-  Causes  and  symptoms,  ibid.  Rc|in,en 
ibid.  Medical  treatment,  294.  * ° men* 

Green-sickness,  originates  in  indolence,  47] 

Grief,  its  effects  permanent,  and  often  fatal,’ 1 16.  Danger  of  the 
mmd  dwelling  long  upon  one  subject,  especially  of  a disgrace! 
able  nature,  ft'd.  The  nund  requires  exercise' as  well  Is  the 
tody,  117.  Innocent  amusements  not  to  be  neglected,  ibid  Is 
productive  of  nervous  disease,  381.  6 
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Gripes  in  infants,  proper  treatment  of,  493. 

Guiucum , gum,  a good  remedy  for  the  quinsey,  215  ; and  rheu- 
matism, 353. 

Gullet,  how  to  remove  substances  detained  in,  537.  Cautions 
for  the  use  of  crotchets  with  this  intention,  ib.  Other  mecha- 
nical expedients,  538.  Treatment  if  the  obstructions  cannot 
be  removed,  5 3D. 

Gums  of  children,  application  to  during  teething,  and  how  to  cut 
them,  503. 

Gutta  serena,  proper  treatment  of,  41-3. 

H,  ' : 

JLrmnptoe,  spitting  of  blood  See  Blood. 

Hemorrhages.  See  Blood. 

Harrowgate  water,  an  excellent  method  for  expelling  worms* 
333.  And  for  the  jaundice,  33S.  In  the  scurvy,  351. 

Ilea d-ach,  the  species  of  distinguished,  319.  Causes  of,  320. 
Regimen,  322.  Medical  treatment,  323. 

Health,  of  the  people  in  general,  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  ma- 
trimonial contracts,  8.  Is  often  laboured  for  after  it  is  destroy- 
ed, 55.  Rules  given  by  Celsus  for  the  preservation  of,  122. 

Heartburn,  the  nature  of  this  disorder  and  its  causes,  and  reme- 
dies for,  378. 

Heat,  extreme,  how  to  recover  persons  overcome  by,  54(3.' 

Hemlock,  a good  remedy  for  the  king’s  evil,  363.  Is  recommen- 
ded by  Dr.  Storck,  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  425. 

Hemp  seed,  a decoction  of,  good  in  the  jaundice,  how  to  prepare 
it,  338. 

Hiccup,  its  causes,  and  method  of  treatment,  394. 

Hoffman,  his  ruDs  for  guarding  child-bed  women  against  the 
miliary  fever,  483. 

Honey,  a wholesome  article  of  food  for  children,  1 9.  Is  recom- 
mended in  the  stone,  297. 

Hooping  cough.  See  Cough. 

Horse-radish,  the  chewing  of  will  restore  sensibility  to  the  or- 
gans of  taste  when  injured,  420. 

Hospitals,  the  want  of  fresh  air  is  more  dangerous  to  the  pa- 
tients than  their  disorder,  69.  Cleanliness  particularly  neces- 
sary in,  82.  Often  spread  infection  by  being  situated  in  the 
middle  of  populous  towns,  93.  How  they  might  be  rendered 
proper  receptions  for  the  sick,  96.  Particularly  in  infectious 
disorders,  ib.  The  sick  in,  ought  not  to  be  crowded  together, 
ib.  note. 

Houses,  instead  of  contriving  to  make  them  close  and  warm, 
ought  to  be  regularly  ventilated,  71.  In  marshy  situations  un- 
wholesome. 72.  Ought  to  be  built  in  a dry  situation,  J20 
Danger  of  inhabiting  new-built  houses  before  thorough  dry, 
ibid.  Are  often  rendered  clamp  by  unseasonable  cleanliness, 
ib.  Arc  dangerous  when  kept  too  close  and  hot,  ] 21. 

(M) 
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ment  should  he  given  to  mothers  to  perform  the  operation  them- 
selves, ibid.' 

Insects,  When  they  creep  Into  the  ear,  how  to  force  them  out,  327. 
Poisonous,  the  bites  of,  how  to  be  treated,  4-31. 

Intemperance,  one  great  cause  of  the  diseases  of  seamen,  41.  The 
danger  of,  argued  from  the  construction  of  the  human  body, 
SS.  The  analogy  in  the  nourishment  of  plants  and  animals,  ibid. 
In  the  abuse  of  natural  passions,  87.  In  diet,  ibid.  In  liquor  and 
carnal  pleasures,  88.  The  bad  consequences  of  it,  involve 
whole  families,  ibid.  Effects  of  drunkenness  on  die  constitution, 
ibid.  Persons  who  seldom  get  drunk,  may  nevertheless  injure 
their  constitutions  by  drink.  89.  The  habit  of  drinking  fre- 
quently acquired  under  misfortunes,  90.  Is  peculiarly  hurtful 
to  young  persons,  91.  Leads  to  all  other  vices,  ibid. 

Intermitting  fever.  See  Ague. 

Intestines',  inflammation  ofj  general  causes  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds, 265.  The  symptoms,  regimen,  and  medical  treatment, 
ibid-  Cautions  to  guard  against  it,  268- 

Intoxication  produces  a fever,  88.  Fatal  consequences  of  a daily 
repetition  of  this  vice,  ibid.  Persons  who  seldom  get  drunlc 
may  nevertheless  injure  their  constitution  by  drinking,  89. 
Getting  drunk  a hazardous  remedy  for  a cold,  255  Often 
produces  fatal  effects,  55 1.  Proper  cautions  for  treating  per-, 
sons  in  liquor,  ibid.  The  safest  drink  after  a debauch,  ibid. 
Remarkable  -ease,  552. 

Johnson , dr.  extraordinary  cure  of  an  infant  seemingly  killed  by 
a strong  convulsion  fit,  related  by,  556.  ' 

Issues,  how  to  make  them  take  the  best  effect,  2 39. 

Itch,  the  nature  and  symptoms  of  this  disease  described,  365. 
Sulphur,  die  best  remedy  against,  ibid.  Great  dange/r  of  the 
injudicious  use  of  mercurial  preparations  for,  367.  Cleanliness 
the  best  preservative  against/ibid,  note. 

K. 

Kermes  mineral,  recommended  by  Dll  Duplanil  for  the  hooping- 
cough,  261,  note. 

Kidneys,  the  inflammation  of,  its  general  causes,  274.  Its  symp- 
toms and  proper  regimen,  ibid.  .Medical  treatment,  275, 
Where  it  proceeds  from  the  stone  and  gravel,  ibid.  Cautions 
for  those  subject  to  this  disorder,  276.  See  Gravel* 

King's  evil.  See  Scrop/iula . 

L.  , 

Laborious  employments , the  peculiar  disorders  incident  to,  37. 
The  folly  of  men  emulating  each  other  in  trials  of  strength,  38. 
Disadvantages  attending  their  diet,  39.  Flow  they  expose 
themselves  to  inflammations,  ibid.  Danger  of  sleeping  in  the 
sun,  40.  Long  fasting  hurtful  to  them,  ibid.  Injuries  arising 
from  poor  living,  ibid.  Many  of  the  diseases  of  labourers  rtot 
only  occasioned,  but  aggravated,  by  poverty,  41- 
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Labour  should  not  be  imposed  too  early  on  children,  26.  _ 

in  child  bed,  medical  advice  lor,  479.  Inconveniences 

of  collecting  a numbei^of  women  at,  480,  note. 

Laudanum,  its  efficacy  in  fits  oi  an  ague,  i3d,  note.  How  to-  be 
administered  in  a cholera  morbus,  282.  In  a looseness,  284. 

In  a diabetes,  291,  When  proper  lor  the  head  ach,  322.  How 
to  apply  tor  the  tooth  ach,  32.5.  Will  ease  pain  in  the  gout, 

348.  now  to  administer  for  thecramp  in  the  stomach,  396.  Is 
good  for  flatulencies,  401 . Effects  of  an  overdose,  426.  Medical 
treatment  in  this  case,  430. 

Leading  strings  injurious  to  young  children,  21.  _ , 

Leeches’,  may  be  successfully  applied  to  inflamed  testicles,  453, 
note,  and  to  disperse  buboes,  454,  note.  Are  proper  to  apply 
to  children  where  inflammations  appear  in  teething,  503. 
Objections  to  bleeding  with  them,  53  J. 

Lemons.  See  Granges. 

Leprosy,  wh  y less  frequently  now  in  this  country  than  formerly* 
359.  Requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  scurvy,  360.  s 

Lientery,  proper  treatment  for,  390. 

Life  may  frequently  be  restored,  when  the  appearances  of  Itare 
suspended  by  sudden  casualties,  535. 

Limc-ii'ater , recommended  to  prevent  gravel  in  the  kidneys  from 
degenerating  to  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  296.  Is  a good  reme- 
dy for  worms,  334.  Happy  effects  of,  in  the  cure  of  obstinate 
ulcers,  524. 

Lind,  his  prescription  to  abate  fits  of  an  ague,  136,  note. 

Liquors,  strong,  expose  children  to  inflammatory  disorders,  18. 
Fermented,  the  qualities  of,  examined,  61.  The  badconse- 
* iquences  of  making  them  too  weak,  ibid.  Why  all  families 
ought  to  prepare  their  own  liquors,  02.  Cold,  the  danger  of 
drinking,  when  a person  his  hot,  120. 

Liver , schirrous,  produced  by  sedentary  employments.  50. 

— — inflammation  of,  its  causes  and  symptoms,  277 , 278. 
Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  279.  Abscess  in,  how  to  be 
treated,  ibid.  Cautionsin  the  event  of  a schirrous  being  form- 
ed, 280. 

Lobelia,  an  American  plant  used  by  the  natives  in  the  venerea? 
disease,  402. 

Lochia , a suppression  of,  how  to  be  treated,  482. 

Longings , in  diseases,  are  the  calls  of  nature,  and  often  point'out 
what  maybeofreal  use;  133. 

Looseness , habitual,  general  directions  for  persons  subject  to, 
112.  Its  general  causes,  284.  A periodical  looseness  ought  ' 
never  to  be  stopped,  ibid.  Medical  treatment  of,  according 
to  its  various  causes,  ibid.  Causes  of  checking  it  when  ne- 
cessary, 285.  In  children,  proper  treatment  of,  496. 

Love,  why  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  the  passions,  108.  Is  not 
rapid  in  its  progress,  and  may  therefore  be  guarded  against  at 
its  commencement,  109.  To  pretend  to  it  for  amusement, 
cruelty  to  the  object,  ibid.  Children  often  real  martyrs  be- 
tween inclination  and  duty,  ibid,  note. 

Luest  confirmed,  symptoms  of,  459.  Mercury  theonly  certain  re- 
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mcdy  known  in  Europe  for  this  disease,  460.  Saline  prepara- 
ons  of  mercury  more  efficacious  than  the  ointment  ^ibid 

^■Zing  ^2^  C°rr0SlVe  Sublimate»  American  method 

Lunp,  injured  by  artists  working  in  bending  postures  55  Stu- 
Ciious  persons  liable  to  consumptions  of,  50.  3 

ux-uiy,  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of  taste  and  smell,  418. 

M. 

Mtl\y tx%\'onoic  in  fav0ur  of; inoculating  in  the  small- 

Mud. dog.  See  Do<*. 

Mugncasia  alba , a remedy  for  the  heart-burn.  379  Is  the 
medicine  in  all  cases  of  acidity,  49.3. 

Monels,  artificial,  their  reputed  virtue  in  the  lootb-aeh,  325. 
Malt  liquors,  hurtful  in  tne  asthma,  366 

Man  why  inferior  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  iris  younrr,  1 
Was  never  intended  to  b«  idle,  78.  ; ^ 

Manufactures,  the  growth  of,  produced  the  rickets  in  children 
19.  More  favourable  to  riches  than  to  health,  26.  Some  in- 
jurious to  the  workmen,  36.  Compared  with  agriculture'  4 k 
Are  injuiipus  to  health  from  artists  being  crowded  together 
45.  And  from  their  working  in  confined  postures,  ibid  Cau- 
tions offered  to  sedentary  artists,  46.  Sedentary  arts' bet  ter 
suited  to  women  than  to  men,  76,  note. 

Matrimony  ought  not  to  be  contracted  without  a due  attention  to 
health  and  form,  7. 

Mead,  dr.  his  famous  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  443  His 
character  as  a physician,  ibid,  note. 

Meals  ought  to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  64.  Reasons  for  this 
uniformity,  ibid. 

Measles,  have  great  affinity  with  the  small-pox,  219.  Cause 
and  symptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen  and  medicine,  22 1 , 222. 
Inoculation  of,  might  prove  very  salutary,  223,  note. 

Mechanics  ought  to  employ  their  leisure  hours  in  gardening,  48. 
Meconium , the  best  mode  of  expelling  it,  15,  491. 

Medical  electricity,  considerations  on,  570.  Of  service  in  various 
disorders,  58  8. 

Medicine,  the  theory,  of  can  never  supply  the  want  of experience 

and  observation,  123. 

Medicines  have  more  virtues  attributed  to  them  than  they  deserve, 
125.  Ought  not  to  be  administered  by  the  ignorant,  nor  vvith- 
outcaution,  128.  Want  of  perseverance  in  the  use  of,  one 
reason  why  chronic  diseases  are  soseldom  cured,  354. 
Melancholy,  religious,  its  effects,  110.  Leads'to  suicide,  ibid. 
Defined,  with  its  causes,  385.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  386, 
Medical  treatment,  387. 

Menstrual  discharge  in  women,  the  commencementand  decline  of, 
the  most  critical  period  o 1 their  lives,  470.  Confinement  ioju« 
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riou*  to  growing  young  women,  ibid;  and  tight  lac  mg  for  a 
fine  shape,  47  1 . Symptoms  of  the  first  appearance  of  this  dis- 
charge 47°  Objects  of  attention  in  regimen  at  this  time,  ibid. 
Ought* to  be  restored  whenever  unnaturally  ob.Mjucfed,  and 
hovv  ibid.  When  an  obstruction  proceeds  bom  another  mala- 
dy the  first  cause  is  to  be  removed,  ibid.  Treatment  trader  a 
redundancy  of  the  discharge,  475.  Regimen  and  medicine 
proper  at  the  final  decline  of  the  menses,  476.  r 

5Iercu.ru  may  be  given  in  desperate  cases  ot  an  inflammation  oi 
the  intestines,  268.  Cautions  for  administering  it,  ibid  note. 
Great  caution  necessary  in  using  mercurial  preparations  lot  the 
itch,  367.  Is  seldom  necessary  in  a gonorrhoea,  447.  How  to. 
administer  it  when  needful  in  that  disorder,  ibid.  Solution  ot 
mercury,  how  to  make,  449,  note.  Is  the  only  certain  remedy- 
known  in  Europe  for  the  cure  ofaponfirmed  lues,  460.  Saline 
preparations  ot,  more  efficacious  than  the  mercurial  ointment, 
ibid.  Hovv  to  administer  corrosive  sublimate  in  venereal  cases, 
ibid.  Necessary  cautions  in  the  use  of  mercury,  463.  1 roper 
seasons  for  entering  on  3 course  of,  464.  Preparations  for,  ibid. 
Regimen  under  a course  of,  465. 

Mezcreon  root,  a powerful  assistant  in  veneral  cases,  462. 
Midwifry,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  piactised  by  any  wo- 
man not  properly  qualified,  4S0,  note. 
jUidxcives,  historical  view'  of  the  profession,  9.  How  they  be- 
came intrusted  with  the  care  of  bandaging  infants,  vyilh  the 
ill  effects  of  their  attemps  at  dexterity  in  their  office,  10.  In- 
stances of  their  rashness  and  officious  ignorance,  48  bynote,  5 03> 

note.  * 

Miliary  fever.  See  Fever.  ’ 

Military  exercise  recommended  for  boys  to  practice,  24. 

Milk,  that  of  the  mother  the  most  natural  food  for  an  infant,  14. 
Cow's  milk,  better  unboiled  than  boiled,  16.  Is  a good  anti- 
dote against  the  scurvy,  59.  Of  more  value  in  consumptions 
than  the  whole  Materia  Mcdica,  163.  Its  great  efficacy  in  the 
scurvy,  358.  A milk  diet  proper  both  for  men  and  women,  in 
cases  of  barrenness, ‘>87. 

Milk  fever.  See  Fever. 

Millipedes,  how  to  administer  for  the  hooping  cough,  261. 

Mind,  diseases  of  to  be  distinguished  from  those  ot  the  body, 
124.  See  Passions. 

Miners,  exposed  to  injuries  from  unwholesome  air,  and  mineral 
particles,  36.  .Cautions  to,  ibid. 

Mineral  IVatcrs,  the  danger  of  drinking  them  in  loo  large  quan- 
, tites,  289.  Are  of  considerable  service  in  weakness  ot  the 
stomach,  378.  Tunbridge  waters  of  service  in  bracing  the  sys- 
tem, 564.  beneficial  in  the  menses,  ibid.  And  in  urinary 
obstructions,  ibid.  Are  an  active  purgative,  ibid.  Pyrmont 
Waters  serviceable  in  the  gout,  565.  Harrogate  waters  ol  use 
in  eruptions  of  the  skin,  567.  Rath  waters  afford  relief  in  colics, 
568.  Recommended  in  green  sickness,  palsy,  gout,  hypo- 
chondria, palsy,  jaundice,  &c.  ibid.  Bristol  waters  efficacious 
in  relaxations  of  the  stomach,  570. 
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Molasses,  an  intoxicating  spirit  much  used  by  the  common  pcs- 
pleat  Edinburgh,  90,  note. 

Mothers,  preposterous,  when  they  think  it  below  them  to  nurse 
their  own  children,  2.  Under  what  circumstances  they  may 
be  really  unfit  to  perform  this  task,  ibid.  Importance  of  their 
suckling  their  own  children,  3r  note.  Delicate  mothers  produce 
unhealthy  short  lived  children,  7.  Their  milk,  the  best  food 
for  children,  14.  Ought  to  give  their  children  proper  exercise, 
22;  and  air,  2 8. 

Mouth , cautions  against  putting  pins  or  other  dangerous  articles 
into,  537. 

Muscular  exercise,  a cure  for  the  gout,  349. 

Mushrooms , a dangerous  article  of  food,  as  other  funguses  are 
often  gathered  instead  of  them,  440. 

Music , the  performance  of,  recommended  as  a proper  amuse- 
ment for  studious  persons,  54. 

Muskxextraor dinary  effects  produced  by,  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  nervous  fever,  176.  Is  a good  remedy  in 
the  epilepsy,  394.  And  for  the  hiccup,  395.  Deafness  cured 
by,  417. 

Mustard,  white,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatism,  354. 

N. 

Nervous  diseases,  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure  of 
all  others,  3S0.  General  causes  of,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  381. 
Regimen,  382.  Medical  treatment,  384.  A cure  only  to  be 
expected  from  regimen,  385.  The  several  sy’mptoms  of,  though 
differently  named,  all  modifications  of  the  same  disease,  409. 

— . — colic,  its  causes  apd  symptoms,  272.  Medical  treatment 

©f>  273. 

■ fever.  See  Fever. 

Night-mare , its  causes  and  symptoms  described,  307.  Proper 
treatment  of,  ibid. 

Nightshade , an  infusion  of,  recommended  in  a cancer,  424. 

Nitre-  purified,  its  good  effects  in  a quinsey,  245.  Is  an  effica- 
cious remedy  for  the  dropsy,  344.  Promotes  urine  and  perspi- 
ration, 388.  , 

Nose,  ulcer  in,  how  to  cure,  419.  Stoppage  of,  in  children,  how 

to  cure,  494.  See  Bleeding  at..  _ 

Nurses , their  superstitious  prejudices  in  bathing  of  children,  27. 
The* only  certain  evidence  of  a good  one,,  3 1.  Their  usual 
faults  pointed  out,  ibid.  Administer  cordials  to  remedy  iheir 
neglect  of  duty  towards  children,  32.  Their  mistaken  treat- 
ment of  eruptions,  ibid.  And  loose  stools,  33.  Are  apttocon- 
cealthe  disorders  of  children  that  arise  from  their  own  negli- 
gence ibid.  Ought  to  be  punished  for  the  misfortunes  they 
thus  occasion,  ibid.  Sensible,  often  able  to  discover  diseases 

sooner  than  persons  bred  to  physic,  123.  Are  liable  to  catch 
the  small-pox  again  from  those  they  nurse  in  that  disorder,  199, 

Nurseri/  ought  to  be  the  largest  and  the  best  aired  room  m a 
house,  29. 
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Oil,  an  antidote  to  the  injuries  arising  from  working  in  mines  or 
metals,  37. 

Ointment  for  the  itch,  365. 

Ophthalmia.  See  Eye. 

Opiates  efficacious  in  a cholera  morbus,  282.  In  a diabetes,  290. 
When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  323.  Recommended  for  the 
tooth  ach,  324.  Are  delusive  remedies  in  nervous  diseases, 
384.  See  Laudanum. 

Ormskirk  medicine  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  remarks  on,  437, 
note.  " ' 

Oxycrute , the  most  proper  external  application  in  a fracture,  534. 

Oysters  of  great  service  in  consumptions,  166,  note. 


Painters.  See  Miners. 

Palsy,  the  nature  of  this  disorder  explained,  with  its  causes,  389. 
Medical  treatment,  390. 

Paraphrenitis , its  symptoms  and  treatment,  155. 

Parents,  their  interested  views  in  the  disposal  of  their  children 
in  marriage  often  a source  of  bitter  repentance,  109,  note. 
See  Fathers  and  Mothers. 

Passions,  intemperance  the  abuse  of,  87.  Have  great  influence 
both  in  the  cause  and  cure  of  diseases,  102.  Anger,  ibid. 
Fear,  1 03 . Grief,  105.  Love,  108.  Religious  melancholy, 
109.  The  best  method  of  counteracting  the  violence  of  any  of 
the  passions.  1 10. 

Peas,  parched,  good  in  cases  of  flatulency,  329. 

Peruvian  bark.  See  Bark. 

Penis , ulcerated,  cured  and  partly  regenerated  by  a careful  at- 
tention to  cleanliness,  65 , note. 

Peripneumorty,  who  most  subject  to,  156.  Its  causes,  symptoms, 
and  proper  treatment,  ib.  165. 

Perspiration , insensible,  the  obstruction  of  disorders  the  whole 
frame,  15.  The  various  causes  of  its  being  checked,  ibid. 
Changes  in  the  atmosphere,  ib.  Wet  clothes,  116.  Wet 
feet,  ib.  Night  air.  ib.  Damp  beds,  117.  Damp  houses,  118. 
Sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  119. 

Phrenitis.  See  Brain. 

Phymosis  described,  and  how  to  treat,  457. 

Physicians,  ill  consequences  of  their  inattention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  5.  Are  liable  to  spread  infection,  100,  note. 

I heir  custom  of  prognosticating  the  fate  of  their  patients,  a 
bad  practice,  105.  Are  seldom  called  in  until  medicine  can 
give  no  relief,  144.  Fears,  prejudices,  and  opposite  interests, 
are  obstacles  to  every  salutary  discovery,  207. 

Pickles , provocatives  injurious  to  the  stomach,  60. 

]riles,  bleeding  and  blind,  the  distinctions  between,  303.  Who 
most  subject  to  the  disorder,  ib.  General  causes,  ib.  Medical 
treatment  of,  304.  Periodical  discharges  of  ought  not  to  be 

(N) 
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stopped,  305.  Proper  treatment  of  the  blind  piles,  ib.  Exter- 
nal ointment  of  liti  !e  use,  ibid. 

Villa,  purging,  proper  form  of  fer  an  inflammation  of  the  in- 
testines, 267. 

Pins  ought  never  to  be  used  in  the  dressing  of  children,  12. 

Swallowed,  discharged  from  an  ulcer  in  the  side, £ '>7,  note. 
Pleurisy,  the  nature  of  the  disorder  explained,  with  its  causes, 
lit).  Symptoms,  1 50.  Regimen,  151.  Medical  treatment, 
ib.  A decoction,  of  seneka  root  reckoned  a specific  in,  154. 
Bastard  pleurisy,  154. 

Plumbers,  See  Miners. 

Poisons,  the  nature  and  cure  of  a general  concern,  and  easily  ac- 
quired, 427.  Mineral  poisons,  428.  Vegetable  poisons,  429. 
Bites  of  poisonous  animals,  430.  Bite  of  a mad  dog,  431.  Bite 
of  a viper,  438.  The  practice  of  sucking  the  poison  out  oi 
wounds  recommended,  ib.  note.  Poisonous  plants  ought  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns*  439.  Negro  reme- 
dy to  cure  the  bite  of  a rattle  snake,  440.  General  rales  for  se- 
curity against  poisons,  ibid. 

Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  40. 

Porters  subject  to  disorders  of  the  lungs,  38. 

Postures,  confined,  injurious  to  the  health  of  sedentary  artists,  45. 
Poverty  occasions  parents  to  neglect  giving  their  children  pro- 
per exercise,  22.  Destroys  parental  affection,  ib.  note.  Not 
only  occasions,  but  aggravates  many  of  the  diseases  of  labour- 
ers, 40.  The  poor  great  sufferers  by  the  sale  of  bad  provisi- 
ons, 57.  And  by  bad  air  in  large  cities,  68. 

Poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  519. 

Pox,  small,  who  most  liable  to,  and  at  what  seasons,  195.  Its 
causes  and  symptoms,  ib.  Favourable  and  unfavourable  symp- 
toms in,  ib/l96.  Regimen,  197.  How  the  patient  ought  to 
be  treated  during  the  eruptive  fever,  198.  Children  in  this 
disorder  ought  not  to  lie  together  in  the  same  bed,  199. 
Should  be  allowed  dean  linen,  ib.  Patients  under  this  disor- 
der ought  not  to  appear  in  public  view,  200.  Medical  treat- 
ment, ib.  The  secondary  fever,  204.  When  and  how  to  opca 
the  pustules,  205.  Of  inoculation,  206. 

Pregnancy,  how  to  treat  vomiting  when  the  effects  of,  287.  Rules 
of  conduct  for  women  under  the  disorders  incident  to,  476. 
Causes  and  symptoms  of  abortion,  477.  How  to  guard  against 
abortion,  ib.  Treatment  in  cases  of  abortion,  478.  Childbirth) 
479. 

Provisions,  unsound,  the  sale  of  a public  injury,  47. 

Puerperal  lever.  See  Fever. 

Purges,  the  frequent  taking  of  them  renders  the  habitual  use  of 
them  necessary,  U 2.  Their  efficacy  in  agued,  i37.  Proper 
form  of  for  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  267.  Cooling 
purges  always  proper  in  a gonorrhoea,  445.  Midwives  too 
rash  in  the  giving  of  purges,  485,  note.  Form  of  a gentle 
purge  for  infants  disordered  hi  the  bowels,  490.  For  the 
thrush,  49 1 . 
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T\(s! ill's  i h the  small  pox,  favourable  and  unfavourable  appear- 
ances of,  190,  197.  The  suppuration  of  to  be  promoted,  201. 
When  and  how  to  open,  205. 

Putrid  fever.  See  Fiver. 

Q. 

Quacks  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure,  41 2. 

Quakers,  their  mode  of  dressing  recommended,  84. 

Qutnsey,  a common  and  dangerous  disorder,  and  to  v ?iom  most 
fatal,  241.  Its  causes,  ib  Symptoms,  242.  Regimen,  245. 
Medical  applications,  2 14.  How  to  promote  suppuration,  245. 
How  to  nourish  the  patient  when  be  cannot  swallow,  246. 
Advice  to  persons  subject  to  this  disorder,  ibid. 

f malignant,  who  most  subject  to,  and  its  causes,  247. 

Its  symptoms,  248.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  249. 
Ingenious  invention  iu  tne  cure  of,  251. 

R. 

Rattle  snake,  Negro  remedy  for  the  cure  of  its  bite,  440. 

lice  mien  will  often  cure  diseases  without  medicine,  126.  See 

Aliment. 

Religion,  true,  calculated  to  support  the  mind  under  every  af- 
fliction, 1 10.  The  instructions  in  ought  not  to  dwell  too  much 
on  gloomy  subjects,  ib. 

Remitting  lever.  See  lever. 

Rij >le turn,  impairs  the  digestive  powers.  Of.  Diseases  occasioned 
bv,  65.  How  ro  treat  a looseness  produced  by,  285. 

Resentment,  the  indulgence  ol  injurious  to  tire  constitution,  103. 

Rheumatism,  acute  and  chronic,  distinguished,  351 . Causes,  ib. 
Symptoms,  352.  Medical  treatment,  ib.  Cautions  to  persons 
subject  to  this  disorder,  ib. 

Rickets,  the  appearance  of  in  Britain  dated  from  the  growth  of 
manufactures  and  sedentary  employments,  21.  The  causes  of, 
504.  Spmptoms,  505-  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  ib. 

Rollers,  pernicious  tendency  <*f  applying  them  round'the  bodies 
of  infants.  It. 

Romans,  ancient,  their  great  attention  to  the  cleanliness  ol  their 
towns,  93,  note. 

Roses,  conserve  of,  its  great  virtue  against  hemorrhages,  304,, 
310. 

Rosemary , the  external  application  of  a popular  remedy  for  the 
cramp,  407 , note. 

Ruptures,  581.  Description  of,  ibid.  By  what  occasioned,  ib. 
Method  of  treatment,  ibid.  Cold  water  of  service,  582. 
Cautions  to  be  used  in  removing  the  truss,  ib.  Irreducible 
hernia,  583.  Strengthening  medicines  to  be  administreed, 
584.  Children  subject  to  navel  ruptures,  585.  Watery  rup- 
ture ib.  Falling  dawn  of  the  fundament  what,  and  how  occa- 
sioned, ib.  Method  of  treatment,  586. 

Rutherford,  dr.  his  preparation  for  the  cure  of  a dysentery,  316, 
note. 
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Sadovs  i heir  health  injured  by  change  of  climate,  hard  weather 
and  bad  provisions  42,  4.3.  Many  of  their  diseases  sprint 
rom  internpeiance,  ibid  Ought  to  guard  against  wet  clothes 
ib.  Peruvian  bark  tin*  best  antidote  to  sailors  on  a foreign 
coast,  ib.  Cleanliness  greatly  conducive  to  their  health,  95. 

*al  prunella ?,  its  good  effects  in  a qffmsey,  245 

Salmc  draughts  of  good  use  in  stopping  a vomiting,  233.  Pre- 
para ion  of  for  this  purpose,  ib.  Peculiarly  good  in  the  puer- 
peral fever,  485 , J " . 1 

Salivation  not  necessary  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease,  4C0. 

Sarsaparilla,  a powerful  assistant  in  venereal  cases,  462 

Scabbed  head  in  children  difficult  to  cure,  498.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 499,- 

Scarlet  fever.  See  Fever. 

School,  sending  children  there  loo  young,  its  bad  consequences, 

2o.  Ought  to  be  seated  in  a dry  air,  and  not  too  much  crowd- 
ed, 30. 

Schirrus  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen  in  the  case  of,  279.  See 
La  nccr. 


Scrophula,  nature  of  this  disease  and  its  causes,  360.  Symptoms 
and  regimen,  ib.  Medical  treatment,  361.  The  most  effectual 
means  against,  by  keeping  children  dry  and  clean,  364;  ba- 
thing frequently,  ib.  ; dressing  in  light  and  loose  clothing, 
ib.  ; breathing  wholesome  unconfined  air,  and  using  mode- 
rate exercise,  ib;  butter  and  other  oily  substances,  and  also 
gingerbread,  pkim-cakes,  &c.  highly  injurious  in  this  disease, 
365.  Cold  bathing  of  service  in,  559. 

Scurvy,  why  prevalent  among  the  English,  53.  Where  most 
prevalent,  and  the  two  distinctions  of;  355.  Causes  of,  356. 
Symptoms  and  cure,  ib.  Instructions, to  sea-faring  men,  357. 
Extraordinary  effects  of  milk,  358.  Proper  liquors,  ibid. 

Sea-bathing.  See  Bathing. 

Sea  water  a good  remedy  in  the  King?s  evil,  362. 

Sedentary  life,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  human  species,  43. 
Few  persons  follow  agriculture  wh‘o  are  capable  of  other  busi- 
ness,. ib.  Sedentary  and  active  emplovments  ought  to  be  in- 
termixed for  the  sake  of  health,  44.  Artists  suffer  from  un- 
wholesome air,  by  being  crowded  together,  ib.  The  postures 
artists  are  confined  to  injurious  to  health,  45.  Disorders  pro- 
duced by,  ib.  Cautions  offered  to  the  sedentary,  46.  Sedenta- 
ry amusements  improper  for  sedentary  persons,  ib.  Hints  re- 
lating to  improper  food,  47.  Exercise  a surer  relief  for  low 
spirits  than  drinking,  ib.  G-ardening  a wholesome  amusement 
lor  the  sedentary,  48.  Disorders  occasioned  by  intense  study, 
49.  Dietetical  advice  to  the  sedentary,  63.  Sedentary  occu- 
pations better  adapted  to  women  than  men,  76,  note. 

Senses,  disorders  of,  411.  Intemperance  destroys  the  energy 
of,  413. 
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Seton,  someiim.es  has  extraordinary  effects  in  an  inflammation  pf 
the  eyes,  239.  Is  ot  service  in  preventing  apoplexies.  371. 

Shoes,  tight,  the  bad  consequences  resulting  from,  83.  The  high 
heels  of  women7 s shoes,  81. 

Sibbins,  a venereal  disorder  so  termed  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
how  to  cure,  466,  note. 

Sick,  the  mutual  danger  incurred  bv  unnecessary  visitors  to  97. 
Persons  in  health  to  be  kept  at  a distance  from  the  sick’,  98. 
Proper  nurses  ought  to  be  employed  about,  them,  100.  Instruc- 
tions for  avoiding  infection,  ib.  Physicians  too  unguarded  in 
their  visit*  to  them',  ib.  note.  Tolling  of  bells  for  the  deqd 
very  dangerous  to,  101.  Their  fears  ought  not  to  be  alarmed 
r 05  • * 

Sight  injured  by  studying  by  candle  light,  53. 

Sleep,  the  due  proportion  of  not  easy  to  fix,  79.  How  to  make 
it  refreshing,  80.  Complaints  of  the  want  of  chiefly  made  by 
the  indolent,  ibid.  Heavy  suppers  cause  uneasy  nights,  ibid. 
Anxiety  destructive  of  sleep,  ib.  That  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
night  most  refreshing,  81.  Early  risers  the  longest  livers,  ib. 
note. 

Sleeping  in  the  sun,  the  danger  of,  39. 

, Small-pox.  See  Pox. 

Smell,  injuries  to  which  the  sense  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to.  It 7. 

Soap,  Alicant,  recommended  in  the  stone,  295.  Soap  lees,  how 
to  take,  296.  * ' ' 

Solatium.  See  Nightshade. 

Soldieis,  exposed  to  many  disorders  from  the  hardships  they  un- 
dergo. 40.  Ought  to  be  employed  in  moderate  labour  in  times 
ot  peace,  ib.  note. 

Soups.  See  Broths. 

Spine,  often  bept  by  artists  working  in  unfavourable  postures,  16. 

Spirits,  lowness  of  the  general  forerunner  of  a nervous  fever 
172.  The  proper  remedies  for,  403.  Cautions  to  persons  under 
this  complaint,  ibid. 

Spirituous  liquors,  when  good  in  the  colic,  269.  And  for  gouty 
complaints  in  the  stomach,  329.  Should  be  a voided  by  all  per- 
sons afflicted  with  nervous  disorders,  383.  The  use  of  often 
fatal,  551. 

Spitting  of  blood.  See  Blood. 

Sponge  may  be  used  to  supply  the  want  of  agaric  as,  a styptic, 

5 ! !>  note-  Its  Llse  in  extracting  substances  stopped  in  tire 
gullet,  537. 

^ACt,iiVe’/ar  m0re  w!10,CS0me  than  sedentary  amusements, 
77.  (jroll  a better  exercise  than  cricket,  ib.  note. 

Spots  in  the  eye,  how  to  treat,  401. 

Squinting,  how  to  correct  the  habit  of,  404. 

Stays,  a ridiculous  and  pernicious  article  of  female  dress,  13,  83. 
The  wearing  of  tends  to  produce  cancers  in  the  breasts,  422. ' 

Sternutatories,  preparations  of  recommended  for  restoring  lost 
smell,  464. 

^icifcing-plaster  is  the  best  application  for  slight  wounds,  518, 
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. disorder  that  calls  I or  speedy  assistance,  oq.?.  J(,  cai. 

*;  ■ pympl°ms’  ,b,d-  Keffimcn,  264.  Medical  treatment' 
rb,(l  Pain  *n.  'ts  causes,  32'*  Remedies  for,  ib.  InsirutTon* 
for  persons  subject  to,  350.  UCt  0n* 

5Vow';  Urination  of,  in  the  bladder  explained,  I 14.  This  dis- 
order how  Histinpui shed  from  the  gravel,  29.5.  Causes  3„ri 
symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  215  Ali- 
cant  soap  and  bme  water,  how  to  take  for  this  disorder*  206 
lnc  iiva  trrsi,  a remedy  in  present  request  for  2.97. 

Stool  loose,  the  benefit  of  to  c hildren,  03.  Proper  treatment  of 
when  excessive,  ibid.  The  discharge  by  cannot  be  regular  if 
the  mode  of  living  be  irregular,  f II.  One  in  a day  generally 
sufficient  for  an  adult,  1 12.  How  to  produce  a regularity  of,  jfe. 

frequent  recourse  to  medicines  for  costiveness,  injurious  to  th^ 
constitution,  ib,  J 

Storck , dr.  his  method  of  treating  cancers,  421. 

Strabismus.  See  Squinting. 

Strqnguary , from  a blistering  plaster,  how  to  guard  against  16 7 
In  the  small-pox,  how  to  relieve,  202.  From  a venSrea?  cause* 
described,  with  its  proper  treatment,  457. 

Strangulation,  course  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  nersnne 
from,  553.  ' p 

Strasburgh,  successful  treatment  of  a miliary  fever  there,  190 
note. 

Strength,  the  folly  of  trials  of  from  emulation.  53,  40. 

Study,  intense,  injurious  to  health,  55.  The  disorders  occasioned 
by,  53.  Character  of  a mere  student,  ibid.  Hints  of  advice  to 
studious  persons,  54.  Danger  of  their  having  recourse  to  cor-? 
dials,  ib.  Health  often  neglected  while  m possession,  and  la- 
boured for  after  it  is  destroyed,  ibid.  No  person  ought  to  sfu^ 
dr  immediately  after  a full  meal,  55.  DietetiVal  advice  to  the 
studious,  04.  The  general  effects  of  on  the  constitution,  3SJ. 
Sublimate,  corrosive,  how  to  administer  in  venereal  cases,  461. 
Suffocation,  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  liable  to  happen  in  close- 
chambers,  545.  General  causes  of  suffocation,  573.  Overlay- 
ing of  infants,  573. 

Suqar  an  improper  article  in  the  foocf  of  children,  17. 

Sulphur,  a good  remedy  for  expelling  worms,  333.  And  for  the 
itch,  305. 

Suppers  ought  not  to  destroy  the  appetite  for  breakfast,  65  Hea- 
vy suppers,  sure  to  occasion  uneasy  nights,  80. 

Surgery , many  of  the  operations  of  successfully  performed  by  per- 
sons unskilled  in  anatomy,  511.  Humanity  induces  every  one 
more  or  less  to  be  a surgeon,  ibid. 

Sweating,  generally  exited  in  an  improper  manner  in  fevers,  1 33, 

1 46. 

Swooning s,  the  several  causes  of  described,  398.  Proper  treat- 
ment of  this  disorder,  ibid.  Cautions  to  persons  subject  to 
them,  546.^  « 

Sydenham,  dr.  bis  method  of  treating  fevers  in  children  from  teeth- 
ing, 503. 
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Symptoms,  diseases  better  distinguished  by  than  by  the  systema- 
tical arangeiuent  of,  l ‘J :> . Toe  differenefc  of  sex,  age,  and 
constitution,  to  be  considered,  1‘24.  Diseases  of  the  mind  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  ot  ttic  body,  ibid. 

Syncope  proper  treatment  in,  5 1-7. 

T. 

Tacitus , his  remarks  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies,  4, 
note. 

Tallow-chandlers,  and  others  working  on  putrid  animal  substances* 
cautions  to,  39. 

Tapping  (or  the  dropsy,  a safe  and  simple  operation,  3 i-S. 

Tar,  Barbadoes,  its  efficacy  in  the  nervous  colic,  273. 

Tat  tar,  soluble,  a good  remedy  for  the  jaundice,  338.  Cream  of* 
a good  remedy  in  the  dropsy,  3+2.  Rheumatism,  353. 

Taste,  how  to  restore  the  sense  of,  when  injured,  41 P. 

Tailors,  are  exposed  to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air,  44. 
Are  subject  to  consumptions,  ibid,  note.  . Often  lose  the  use  of 
their  legs,  +6.  Hints  of  instruction  offered  tothem  in  regard  to 
their  health,  ibid. 

Tea,  the  customary  use  of  iujurk  us  to  female  constitutions,  7. 
Destroys  their  digestive  powers  and  produces  hysteiics,  39. 
The  bad  qualities  of  principally  owing  to  imprudence  in  the 
use  of  it,  ib.  Green,  chewing  of.  a remedy  for  the  heartburn, 
•ISO.  Has  a powerful  effect  upon  the  nerves,  389,  note-  Is 
bad  for  persons  troubled  with  flatulencies,  402. 

Teething,  the  disorders  attending.  502.  Regimen  and  medical 
treatment  in,  ib.  Applications  to  the  gums  arid  how  to  cut 
them,  503. 

Temperance  the  parent  of  health,  80. 

Testicles,  swelled,  the  cause  of,  453.  Regimen  and  medicine  in, 
ib.  Treatment  under  a cancerous  or  scrophulous  habit,  4.54. 

Thirst , how  it  may  be  quenched  when  a person  is  hot  without 
danger,  120. 

Thought,  intense,  destructive  of  health,  49. 

Thrush  in  infants,  the  disorder  and  its  causes  described,  491. 
Medical  treatment  of,  ib. 

lissot,  dr.  his  medical  course  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia, 
437.  His  directions  for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying 

r agaric  of  the  oak  as  a styptic,  517,  note, 

Tobacco,  a clyster  of  a decoction  of  useful  to  excite  a vomit,  540. 
A clyster  of  the  fumes  of  will  stimulate  the  intestines  and  pro- 
duce a stool,  272,  note. 

Toes,  the  free  motion  of  destroyed  by  wearing  tight  shoes,  83. 

lootk-uch,  the  general  causes  of,  323.  Medical  treatment  of, 
324.  When  rec  ourse  must  be  had  to  extractiou,  325.  Direc- 
tions for  cleaning  the  teeth,  326. 

Touch,  injuries  to  which  the  sense  of  is  liable  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  420. 

loxm,  great,  the  »ir  of  c(estrwvtive  to  the  children  of  the  poor. 
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$£%%%*&  %rTy  0U"',t  ”°l  -nt  loo  car. 
in,  93.  OaSil^H1'"?  "ot  «'^hntly  attended  to 
the  streets,  93  note  The  hpT”  ^ °*  water  for  washing 

lection  in,  U7.  best  mtans  10  «uard  against  the  in! 

^^^:y°  hea,lh  b>  makinS  -tistS  breathe 

T'S“to“n"’iTs.den'  ‘mm  ',eat  t0  C0,J’  tbe  ‘,l  eSixt>  U>e  con- 

" verf  caiehif  ”7 ^megar  recommended  to,  42.  Ought  to  be 
S t“  m.n0t  10  Sletp pbedu.  1,7.  Fevers  XyXlon 

Trees  should  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houses  7 1 
itfuil  water  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatism  35  t 
Tumours  proper  treatment  of,  515.  *’  35** 

note.  ’ h'S  me“10d  01  treatinS‘fe  croup  in  children,  50!, 
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rX°a/j/m10r?Tt,ng  !i«'"rs’  n0';i'“ls  nature  of,  542. 

?hod so'W60 ' CT!me  C°rreCt0,r?  of  l'>e  fed  qualities  of  animal 
Venamld k,  : 1 f exl,a7d,nary  effects  in  the  scurvy,  350 
441  [ffto  "'V°“"lted"’  U,e  firs‘  edition  of  tlj  work 
T|,  ’ U‘i  urab]e  circumstances  attending  this  disorder  if/ 
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hot  to  be  hastily  dropped,  465.  Is  often  too  much  dSrcgardfdl 
rearers,  the  most  useful  of  all  modern  medical  improvements, 

Vertigo  often  produced  by  intense  study,  5 1 . 

^ra  f,reat  “lid°‘e  agaiilst  diseases,  and  ought  to  be  used  by 

llti  186  Tof  should  be  sprinkled  in  sick-  chambers,  100, 
116,  lb  1 Is  ot  considerable  service  in  the  bite  of  a mad  dog 
434  ; and  in  an)  kind  of  poison,  4$9.  °* 

doubt'd  43S  wiS®  »®ei«nc)r  of  the  grease  for  the  cure  of 
doubted  k>8  Method  ot  treatment  recommended,  ib 

VltZi  e,'^ir  a”  excellent  medicine  in  weakness  of  the  sto- 
maf.h,  J t~t . And  for  windv  complaints,  385. 

Vitus,  St.  his  dance,  method,  of  cure  of,  304. 

Utcers,  proper  treatment  of  according  to  their  different  natures, 
Lime  water  a good  remedy,  524.  Dr.  White’s  method  of 
treating  them,  525.  Fistulous  ulcers,  ib 
Vomits  their  use  in  agues,_  137;  and  in  the  nervous  fever.  171. 
Cautions  lor  administering  in  the  putrid  fever,  183.  Ought  by 
-«mrS  t0  b(r  administered  in  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
264.  Ai  e useful  in  cases  of  repletion,  283.  Arc  powerful  reme-  - 
d.ps  in  jaundice,  337.  The  first  objects  to  be  pursued  when 
poison  has  been  received  into  the  stomach,  428.  Use  in  the 
hooping  cough,  and  how  to  administer  them  to  children,  260. 


INDEX. 

Midwifes  too  rash  in  the  use  of,  485,  nolc.  Form  of  a gentle  one 
for  infants  disordered  in  the  bowels,  489. 

Vomitin'?,  the  several  causes  of,  286.  Medical  treatment  of,  287. 
8-iiine  draught  for  stopping  of,  288.  Causes  of,  in  children,  495. 
How  to  beWed,  ibid.  Ot  blood.  See  Blood. 

Vovcrn,  a long  one  frequently  cures  a consumption,  162.  Voyages 
have'  an  excellent  effect  on  persons  afflicted  with  nervous  disor- 
ders, 388. 

Ureters,  and  their  use,  described,  275,  note. 

Urine,  the  appearances  and  quality  ot,  too  uncertain  to  form  any 
determined  judgment  from,  113.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  judgment  as  to 
the  quantity  of,  not  to  be  relied  on,  ibid.  The  secretion  and  dis- 
charge of,  how  obstructed,  1 1 4.  Bad  consequences  of  retaining 
it  too  long,  ibid.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  tends  to  a consumption, 
114..  Stoppage  of,  its  general  causes,  277.  Caution  as  to  the 
treatment  of,  ibid.  Diabetes,  289.  Incontinency  of,  292.  Sup- 
pression of,  medical  treatment  in,  ibid.  Cautious  to  persons 
subject  to  this  disorder,  293.  Bloody,  cause  of,  307.  Medical 
treatment  of,  309.  An  obstinate  deafness  cured  by  warm  urine, 
417.  note. 

Urine  doctors,  their  impudence,  and  gieat  success  from  the  credu- 
lity of  the  populace,  113, note. 

Uva  ursi , a remedy  in  present  request  for  the  stone,  297. 

W. 

Walls,  high  unwholesome,  by  obsrtucting  the  frequent  current  of 
air,  71. 

Ward's  fistula  paste,  a popular  remedy  that  may  deserve  trial,  525. 
Wars  occasion  putrid  fevers,  by  tainting  the  air  with  the  effluvia 
of  dead  carcasses,  178. 

Wasps,  hornets,  or  bees,  how  the  bite  of,  ought  to  be  treated.  438. 
Water,  frequently  Unwholesome  by  mineral  impregnations.  60. 
Cautions  lor  the  choice  of,  ibid.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drinking 
when  a person  is  hot,  1 20. 

in  the  head,  is  a disorder  chiefly  incident  to  children,  50S. 

Its  causes,  symptons,  and  proper  treatment,  509.  the  nature  of 
the  disorder  seldom  discovered  in  due  time  for  cure,  510,  note. 

W atery  eye,  how  to  cure,  415. 

Weaning  of  children  from  the  breast,  the  proper  mode  of,  16,  17. 
Weather,  states  of,  which  produce  the  putrid  fever,  178. 

Wells,  caution  to  persons  going  down  into  them,  70,  note.  Deep, 
ought  not  to  be  entered  till  the  air  in,  is  purified,  542. 

Whey , an  excellent  drink  in  a dysentery,  317  ; and  in  the  rheuma* 
tism,  353.  Orange  whey,  how  to  make,  425.  Alum  whey,  291, 
Whhloe,  516.  t 

Whyte,  dr.  his  remedy  for  flatulencies,  461. 

Wind.  See  Flatulencies. 

Windows,  the  danger  of  throwing  them  open  on  account  of  heat, 
and  sitting  near  them,  121. 
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good,  almost  the  only  medicine  necessary  in  nervous  fever, 

JFow/A,  inflammation  of,  its  symptoms,  482. 

Vomen,  errors  in  their  education  pointed  out,  4.  Why  subsect  to 
hystei  ics,  59.  Arc  beUer  adapted  fo  follow  sedentary  occupations 
han  men,  76  no,,.  In  child-bed,  often  die  from  tl4  appret 
stoiis  of  death,  104.  Their  disorders  rendered  epidemical  by 
l e rorc.e  of  imagination,  ibid.  Every  thing  that  can  alarm  them  to 
be  carefully  guarded  against,  ibid.  Evil  tendency  of  tolling  bells 
tor  the  dead,  ibid.  How  exposed  tfo  a miliary  fever  during  preg- 
nancy, 188.  Their  constitutions  injured  by  living  too  much  with- 
in doors,  439.  Those  who  work  in  the  open  air  almost  ns  hardy  as 
wen,  470.  Advice  to  with  reference  to  the  menstrual  discharge 
ibid.  At  the  commencement,  ibid.  Fluor  dibits,  with  its  proper 
treatment,  described,  475.  Advice  to,  at  the  ceasing  of  the  men- 
ses, 476.  Rules  of  conduct  during  pregnancy,  477.  Causes  and 
symptoms  of  abortion,  478.  How  to  guard  against  abortion,  ibid, 
-treatment  in  cases  of  abtirtion,  ibid.  Instructions  at  the  time  of 
child-birth,  480.  Cause  of  the  milk  fever,  482.  How  to  guard 
against  the  miliary  fever,  4S3.  The  puerperal  fever,  484.  Gene- 
ral cautions  for  when  in  child-bed,  486.  C auses  ofbairenness 
487. 

Wool,  the  best  external  application  in  the  gout,  447. 

Workhouses  poisonous  to  infants,  28. 

Worms , how  to  treat  a looseness  produced  by,  285.  Three  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  distinguished,  330.  Symptoms  of,  ibid.  Causes, 
.331.  Medical  treatment  for,  332.  Remedy  for  children,  234^ 
General  cautions  for  preserving  children  from  them,  335.  'Dan- 
ger o ftakng  quack  medicines  for  them,  ibid.  note.  Parents  advised 
not  to  feed  them  with  meat,  two  or  three  times  a day,  as  the  flesh 
of  animals  in  a state  of  putrefaction  often  generates  worms,  ibid. 

Wort,  recommended  for  the  scurvy,  and  proper  to  drink  at  sea, 
358.  Isa  powerful  remedy  in  cancerous  cases,  425. 

Wounds,  are  not  cured  by  external  application,  516.  Are  cured  by 
nature,  ibid. Proper  course  of  treatment,  ibid.  How  to  stop  the 
bleeding,  517.  Caution  against  improper  styptics,  ibid.  Method 
of  dressing  them,  518.  Poultices  lor  inflamed  wounds,  519.  Re- 
gimen, ibid. 

Writing,  hints  of  advice  to  those  who  are  much  employed  in,  5 1 , 53. 


f 


Yaius,  general  hint  for  the  cure  of,  465,  note. 

Young  animals  all  exbert  their  organs  of  motion  as  soon  as  they  are 
able,  20. 


Zinc,  the  flowers  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the  epilepsy,  39 
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INDEX  TO  THE  APPENDIX, 


Apothecaries’  weight,  table  of,  7. 

Balsams , how  to  prepare,  10.  Locatelli’s,  ibid.  1 he  vulnerary,- 

ibid 

Boluses,  general  rules  for  the  preparing  of,  11.  Astringent,  ibid. 
Diaphoretic,  ibid.  Mercurial,  ibid.  Of  rhubarb  and  mercury, 
12.  Pectoral,  ibid.  Purging,  ibid. 

Cataplasms,  their  general  intention,  12.  Preparation  of  the  dis- 
cutient,  ibid.  Ripening,  ibid.  

mg,  14.  Of 
lollient,  ibid. 

Laxative,  ibid.  Carminative,  ibid.  Oily  clysters,  ibid.  Starch, 


Clusters , their  general  use,  and  methods  of  administering, 
service  in  inflammations  of  the  bladder,  ibid.  Rmolli 


ibid.  Turpentine,  15.  Vinegar,  ibid. 


15. 


Collvria,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  principal  intentions, 
Collyrium  of  alum,  ibid.  Vitriolic,  16.  Of  lead,  ibid. 

Confections,  16.  The  Japonic,  ibid. 

Conserves  and  preserves,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  composi- 
tion, 17.  Of  red  roses,  ibid.  Of  sloes,  18.  Orange  peel,  ibid. 

Decoctions , general  remarks  on,  18.  Preparation  of  the  decoc- 
tion of  althcea,  ibid.  The  common,  19.  Of  logwood,  ibid.  Of 
bark,  ibid.  Of  sassafras,  20.  Of  seneka,  ibid.  . White,  ibid. 

Draughts,  21.  The  anodyne,  ibid.  Diuretic,  ibid.  1 urging, 
ibiif.  Sweating,  ibid.  Vomiting,,  ibid. 

Electuaries,  rules  for  making,  22.  The  lenitive,  ibid.  For  the 
dysentery,  23.  Epilepsy,  ibid.  Gonorrhoea,  ibid.  Of  the 
bark,  24.  For  the  piles, "ibid.  Palsy,  ibid.  Rheumatism, ibid. 

Emulsions , their  uses,  24.  The  common,  25.  Arabic,  ibid.  Of 
gum  ammoniac,  ibid.  Oily  emulsion,  ibid. 

Extracts , general  rules  for  making,  26. 

Eye  Waters.  See  Collyria. 

Fomentations,  ho^  to  make  and  apply,  26.  Anodyne,  ibid. 
Aromatic,  27.  The  common,  ibid.  Emollient,  ibid.  Strength- 
ening, ibid. 

Gargles , general  intentions  of,  27.  The  attenuating,  28.  The 
Common,  ibid.  Detergent,  ibid.  Emollient,  ibid. 

Infusions,  the  advantage  of,  over  decoctions,  29.  The  bitter, 
ibid.  Of  the  bark,  ibid.  Of  cardans,  30.  Of  linseed,  ibid. 
Of  roses,  ibid.  Tamarinds  and  senna,  ibid.  Spanish,  31.  For 
the  palsy,  ibid. 

Introduction , 1. 

Juleps,  the  form  of,  explained,  31.  The  camphorated,  ibidl 
Cordial,  32.  Expectorating, 'ibid.  Musk,  ibid.  Saline,  ibid. 
Vomiting,  ibid. 

Medicinal  preparations,  10. 

Mixtures , general  remarks  on,  33.  Astringent,  ibid.  Diuretic, 
ibid.  Laxative  absorbent,  ibid.  Saline,  35.  Squill,  ibid. 

Ointments,  use  of,  34.  Yellow  basilicum,  35.  Calamine,  ibid. 
Emollient,  ibid.  Eye,  ibid.  Issue,  36.  Of  lead,  ibid.  Mer- 
curial, ibid.  Of  sulphur,  ibid.  White,  37.  For  burns,  ibid. 
For  the  piles,  ibid.  Volatile,  ibid./-  Camphorated,  38. 


INDEX. 

Fills,  general  Mentions  of,  38.  Composing,  ibid.  Fa?tid,  ibid. 
Hemlock,  39.  Mercurial,  ibid.  Mercurial  sublimate/  ibid. 
Plummer’s,  ibid.  Purg.ng,  40.  For  the  jaundice,  ibid.  Sto- 
machic, ibid.  Squills,  41.  Strengthening,  ibid. 

Plasters , uses  of,  41.  Common,  ibid.  Adhesive,  42.  Ano- 
dyne, ibid.  Blistering,  ibid.  Gum,  43.  Mercurial,  ibid. 
Stomach,  ibid.  Warm,  ibid.  Wax,  44. 

Powders,  general  instructions  for  making  and  administering,  44. 
As  ti’ingent,  ibid.  Of  bole,  ibid.  Carminative,  45.  Diuretic, 
ibid.  Aromatic,  ibid.  Saline,  45.  Steel,  46.  Sudorific,  ibid. 
Worm,  ibid.  Purging  ditto,  ibid.  For  the  tape-worm,  47. 

Simples , list  of,  8. 

Sinapisms,  the  general  intentions  of,  14.  Directions  for  making,  ib. 

Syrups,  general  intentions  of,  47.  How  to  make,  ibid. 

Finctures  and  elixirs,  the  proper  medicine  to  exhibit  in  the  form 
of,  48.  Aromatic,  ibid.  Compounds  of  the  bark,  49.  Vola- 
tile, ibid.  Volatile,  of  gum  ammoniac,  ibid.  Of  black  helle- 
bore, ibid.  Astringent,  50.  Of  myrrh  and  aloes',  ibid.  Of 
opium,  ibid.  Sacred,  ibid.  Compound,  of  senna,  5 T.  Spanish 
flies,  ibid.  Of  bals  am  of  Tolu,  ibid.  Of  rhubarb,  ibid.  Pare- 
goric, 52.  Sacred,  ibid.  Stomachic,  ibid.  Acid  of  vitriol,  ibid. 
Camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  53.  Spirit  of  Minder,  ibid. 

Vinegar,  its  medical  properties,  53.  Vinegar  of  litharge,  54.  Of 
roses,  ibid.  , 

Waters  by  infusion,  how  to  prepare,  55.  Lime-waterj  ibid.  Com- 
pound ditto,  ibid.  Sublimate,  56.  Styptic,  ibid.  Tar,  ibid. 

, simple,  distilled,  their  medical  uses,  56.  Preparation  of 

cinnamon  water,  57.  Pennyroyal,  ibid.  Peppermint,  ibid. 
Spearmint,  ibid.  Rose,  ibid.  Jamaica  pepper,  58. 

« — * , spirituous  distilled,  58.  Cinnamon,  ibid.  Jamaica  pgp- 

per,  ibid.  - 

Whey,  alum,  58.  Mustard,  ibid.  Sudorific,  59. 

Wine  measure,  English,  table  of,  8. 

Wines , medical  properties  of,  59.  Anthelmintic,  60.  Antimo-- 
niai,  ibid.  Bitter,  ibid.  Ipecacua,nha,  ibid.  Chalybeate,  61. 
Stomach,  ibid. 


DIRECTION  to  the  BINDERS. 

Dr.  Buchan’s  Bust,  10  face  the  Title-page. 

Human  Skeleton,  Brain,  Ac. 

Insensible' Perspiration  r 

Grand  Electrical  Apparatus  - 
Poi.-ouous  Herbs.  - 
Real  Mushroom,  &c.  - 
Trusses  - - - ~ 

Manner  of  applying  Bandages,  Ac. 

* Sheets  *b,  *c,  *d,  being  the  Life  of  the  Author  and  Advice 
io  Mothers,  to  be  placed  immediately  before  sheet  B,  part  1. 

Jiider  and  Weed,  Printers,  Lillie  Britain , Louden. 
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